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The As1aTiC Hiſtory to the Time of 


ALEXANDER the Great. 
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CHAP. Il 
The Hi 22 of Egypt to the time 9 Alex- 
5 ander the Great. 


SECT. . 
The reigns of the kings of Egypt. 


his time the whole country, except Thebais, was a 
moraſs ; and no land appeared between the lake 
Merit and the Medi terranean ſea, which was ſeven Days 


pallage 


(A) It is on all hands agreed, . Menes was the firſt king of 
Egypt ; but all are not of one mind concerning him in any other re- 
if And though we have reſolved to follow no particular hypo- 

efis in the arrangement of the Egyptian affairs, as thinking them 
all pretty dubious and exceptionable ; yet we ſhall in the moſt ſum- 
mary way (fo as to be conſiſtent with perſpicuity) entertain you, 
from time to time, with the diſcordant notions and conjectures of 
ſome of the moſt noted * that have laboured in the un- 


Vor. II. grateful 


ENES, or Memas, is univerſally agreed to have hi 67 or 
been the firſt man that reigned over Egypt (A). In Menas. 8 
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. 


- 
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i 
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The Hiſtory of Egypt Book T. 


paſſage on the river. He diverted the courſe of the Nile, 
which was wont to waſh the feet of the ſandy mountain to- 


wards 
grateful work of ſettling the Egyprian antiquities. In conformity to 


what we now propoſe, we ſhall take notice, that, according to Sir 


Jobn Marſham, this Menes was the Cham, or Ham, the ſon of Noah 


in ſcripture, the Jupiter Hammon, or Ammon, of the Egyptians, the 
Thamus, or Adonis, of the Phanicians, the Saturn of Sanchonatho, 


and the firſt that taught the Egyprians to fare ſumptuouſly ; which 


alone, as it is reported of him, were a ſufficient inducement to think, 


that he could not have lived in the early and ſimple times which were 


immediately ſucceſſive to the deluge. But we ſhall have no need to 
contradict him, ſeeing that will be done preſently by one of no 


mean fame, who wrote profeſſedly with that intent. in a word, 


he lays it down, that he was king of all Egypt, and the father of | 


the Egyptian god Mercury, or Athothes (1). 


It will now be worth while to hear what Porienains has to object 


in anſwer to this gentleman. He ſays, that the firſt that reigned in 


Egypt were the Meſtræi, or Semigods. Then comes Menes, whom 


he denies to have been either Ham or Mizraim, or that Hammon is 


properly the ſame with the Egyptian Jupiter, or that Menes was the 
father of the Egyptian Mercury. We will now give you an argument 
of his in proof of theſe ſeveral heads feparately, and then conclude 


with nis conjectures concerning the age and family of Menes, and of 


this remote period of the Egyptian affairs. 1. Menes ſucceeded the 

Mieſtræi : this he proves by very ample teſtimony, and then ob- 
| ſerves, that he could not be the founder of their race, but their ſuc- 
ceſſor ; and ſince it is ſaid, that he firſt taught the Egyptians to feed 
deliciouſly. and to adorn their beds, it muft follow, that there had 


been Egyptians before his time, who were uſed to a coarſer and 


more ſimple way of living. 2. For the fame reaſon it is very im- 


probable, that he was either Ham or Mizraim. 3. Hammon is not 


properly the Egyptian Jupiter; for that Ham, or Hammon, was, by the 
Greeks, in after- times dignified with the name of Jupiter, was ow- 
ing to their being ſo ſolicitous after foreign gods, to whoſe original 
or proper name they prefixed that of Jupiter; ſo Jupiter Belus, 


Jupiter Hammon, Jupiter Caſius, and many more; wherefore this 


had no affinity with the antient Egyptian genealogy, which knew 
nothing of the Grecian Jupiter. In a word, he thinks, he was ſtiled 
Dionius, or ſprung from Jupiter, by Eratoſthenes, becauſe he was the 
firſt that reigned after the Meſtræi, or Semigods, as is related by the 
ſame author. It is his opinion, that Memes lived ſomewhat about 
the days of Abraham, but does not lay it down for certain; and 
though Erateſtbenes calls him the father of Athothes, or Mercury, he 
can by no means admit it (2). . 


(1) Vid Marſh. Can. Chrag, 2 P 8 AM ori. 4 
Temp. Antiquifſimeram Inveſt, (2) Perizon, Egypt. Orig. < 


Father 


F IJ 


Cuar. 3. Ho the time of Alexander. 


wards Libya, and built the city of Memphis within the antient 
bed of the river. On the north and weſt fide of it, without 
the walls, he made a lake, both which were fed by the Vile, 
which flowed along on the eaſt fide of the town: and in the 
city itſelf he built the ſtately and famous temple of Yulcan *. 
He was the firſt that inſtructed the Egyptians in religious mat- 
ters, that introduced domeſtic magnificence and luxury, and 
that inſtituted the pomp of feaſts ; on which account his me- 
mory was loaded with the execrations of one of his ſucceſſors, 
as will be obſerved hereafter Þ. | ” 0 
AFTER this Herodotus declares, that the Egyptians pro- 
duced a catalogue of 130 kings, extending from nes to 


2 Hgropor. lib. 11. b Diop. Sic. lib. 1. p. 42. 


Father Perron, who wrote before Perixonius, brings the reign of 
Menes much later down than the days of Ham, or Mizraim. Ac- 
cording to his hypotheſis Menes began to reign 2904 years after the 
creation, and 648 after the flood. This he endeavours by all 
means to prove, and ſeems to be pretty confident that he is in the 
right: but it would be endleſs to enter into the arguments of the 
chronologers we ſhall from time to time reſort to, and we ſhall 
avoid it as much as poſlidle, except when their reaſoning is very clear 
and important, or their notions very fingular (3). | . 
We will now conſult the incomparable Sir 1/aac Newton. As 
this chronologer is of opinion, that Se/oftris was Ofiris, he places 
Menes after him, and in conſequence thereof, and for other cogent 
_ reaſons, he tranſpoſes the ſeries of the kings of Egyt mentioned 
buy Herodotus after this manner; Seſoftris, Pheron, Proteus, Menes, 
Rhampfinitus, Maris, Cheops, Chephren, Mycerinus, Nitocris, and the 
reſt in the ſame order as they ſtand in Herodotus. He ſuppoſes Me- 
nes to be the ſame with Amenophis and Memnon, and that by corrup- 
| — _ was called Menes, Mines, _— Minxies, Minevis, Ene- 
es, Venephes, P hamenophis, Ofymanthbyas [Ofymandyas] Oftmandes, 
Iſmandes, Imandes, Memnon, 8 to <3 hypotheſis 
Menes is about 300 years older than P/ammitichus. He holds it ir- 
rational to ſuppoſe, that there was any king of all Egypr, till after 
the expulſion of the Shepherds ; and obſerves, that the miracles of 
Memphis were not ſpoken of, or known in Greece till ſome ages after 


the Trejan War; for Homer celebrates Thebes as the glory of its days, 


and makes no mention of Memphis ; which, and the temple of Vul- 
can, that ſtood in the midſt of it, he grants to have been built by 
Menes. In a word, this hypotheſis reduces the antiquity of the 
Egyptian empire, of which Menes was the firſt king, much lower 
than any other (4). 55 8 


1 3) Pearon. Auris. des temps retab. & defend. (4) Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Chren. of the antient kingdoms amended, p. 354. 


A2 Mæris, 


4 The Hiſtory of Egypt Book I. 
| Maris, who was the laſt of the number; and that there 
was nothing worth notice recorded of any of them, except 

one Ethiopian woman called Nitacris. On the other hand 
Diadorus writes, that Menes's family enjoyed the throne to 

the fifty ſecond deſcent, and that their ſeveral reigns took up 

a ſpace of 1400 years. Since therefore there is ſo vaſt a 
chaſm in both of them, we think, we may ſafely venture to 

ill it up in part with what we find concerning the ſhepherds 

who ruled over Egypt ; and the rather, becauſe this whole 
tranſaction ſeems to belong to ſome very remote period of 

the Egyptian hiſtory. _ 1 5 


The iii IT happened in the reign of Timaus king of Egypt, that 


tion of the Gop being diſpleaſed with the Egyptians, they ſuffered a 


Paſtors or great revolution; for a multitude of men, ignoble in their 


Shepherds race, took courage, and pouring from the Eaſt into Egypt, 
| made war with the inhabitants, who ſubmitted to them with- 
out trying the event of a battle. Having reduced the princes, 

they inhumanly burnt the cities, threw down the temples of 

the gods, and behaved in the moſt cruel and inſulting manner 

over the antient inhabitants, putting them to death, and 

carrying away their wives and children into captivity. At 
They /et up length they made one of their own number king, whoſe 
Salatis for Name was Salatis. He uſually reſided at Memphis, and leav- 


their king, ing gariſons in the moſt proper places, kept both the upper 


and lower region under tribute. But particularly he fortified 
the eaſtern parts, fearing an invaſion of the Afyrians, who 
were at that time moſt powerful. Finding therefore a conve- 
nient City in the Saitic nome, which was ſeated on the eaſtern 
banks of the river Buba/tis, and which was called Abaris in 
the antient theology, he rebuilt it, and ſurrounded it with a 
very ſtrong wall, and kept a garifon of 24, ooo ſoldiers therein. 
It was his cuſtom, about the time of harveſt, to come hither 
to gather in his corn, and to pay and exerciſe his ſoldiers, that 
they might always be ready and fit for action, and be a con- 
ſtant terror to any who ſhould attempt an invaſion. Salatis 
died, and was ſucceeded by 5 others e, who did their utmoſt, 
as well as their predeceſſor, to root out the whole nation of 
the native Egyptians d. This people was called Hycſos, or 
King Shepherds (B), hyc, in the ſacred dialect, ſignifying a 


Aung, 


See before, Vol. I. p. 496. | 4ManzTHO apud Joſ. contra 
An, 1. 1. p. 1039: 8 


(B) We will barely tranſcribe the opinions of the above-cited 
chronologers as to the time of this irroption, as it is repreſented, 


Chr. 3. to the time of Alexander, 


king, and ſos, in the common dialect, ſignifying a paſtor, or 
/Lepherd ; and of theſe two came the compound Hycſos. Some 
would have it, that theſe people were Arabians. They held 
Egypt 511 years. This is all the genuine account we have of 
the irruption of the ſhepherds, their expulſion may occur 
hereafter. % | 
Wx now return to Herodotus and Diodorus; and this laſt 
making mention of ſeveral princes between Menes and Myris, 


l et us hear what he ſays concerning them. : 
” Bus1r1s (C) in proceſs of time became king, and way Buſiris I. 
ſucceeded by 8 princes of his line, the laſt of which was called and II. 


alſo Bufiris, and was the founder of the city of Thebes, 
which he made the capital of the kingdom e. 


OsYMANDYAS (D) appears next. It is uncertain whom, Oſyman- 
or when, he ſucceeded. Ihe Bactrians revolting from him, dyas. 


"© 
D iod. ubi ſupr. 


of the Shepherds into Egypt. Sir John Marſbam places it 157 Years 
before the Exodus of the children of /-ae! (1). Perizonius draw- 
ing a very circumſtantial parallel between what is recorded of the 
| Shepherds by Manetho, and what is ſaid of the obſcurity of the 
 Tfraclites, the power and dignity of Joſeph, and the miraculous 
works of Moſes, which almoſt utterly deſtroyed the country; upon 
the cloſe, pronounces the Shepherds fo heinouſly ſpoken of, to have 
been the J[/raelites themſelves (2). Sir Jſaac Newton makes the 
Paſtors to have been the Canaanites which fled from Jaſbua and 
went into Afric, but in their flight ſeized on the kingdom of the 
Lower Egypt in the reign of Timaus, whom the ſame author calls 
| Thamus, or Thammuz (3). Greaves, after a parallel drawn by him 
between the hiſtory of the Shepherds and of the Iſraelites, which ſeems 
as natural and as plauſible as that of Perixonius, will by no means al- 
low them to have been the fame (4). . | 
[d) Sir Jobn Marſham and Sir 1/aac Newton think, that no ſuch 
king ever reigned, and that what is faid concerning his cruelty is 
merely fabulous (5). Perixonius, on the contrary, that there was 
| ſuch a king of Egypt, but who was not fo antient as Diodorus 
makes him ; taxing that hiſtorian with too great indulgence to- 
_ wards the Egyptian vanity (6). 5 5 1 „ 
() If we rely on Sir Jobs Marſbam, we ſhould call Ohmandva: 
Amenophis, and Memnon ; as alſo Imandes, I/mandes, and Ofimandes: 
this perhaps, ſays he, derived from Ofiris, and that from Is. 
What ſeems to be his chief argument in ſupport of this opinion, 
(1) F:d. Marſh. abi fupr. (2) Perizon. abi fuhr. (3) Sir 
Iſaac Newt. abi ſupr. (4) Greaves's Pyramid. p. 21, 22. 
(5) Marſh. abi ſupr. (6) Perizon. abi fupr. „ 
1 1 


His tomb. 


The Hiſtory of Egypt Book I. 
he reduced them, as is ſaid, with an army conſiſting of 
400,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe. Of all the antient monu- 
ments of the kings, for which the city of Thebes was ſo re- 
nowned, his was of the greateſt note. It confiſted of vaſt 
courts, porticos, ſhrines, temples, a library, his own tomb, 


and other buildings. The firſt court, which was of various 


kinds of ſtone, was 200 fgot in extent, and 45 foot high. 


Next to this was a ſquare portico, each of whoſe ſides was 


400 foot long ; and, inſtead of pillars, ſupported by repre- 


ſentations of animals 15 cubits high, all of one ſtone, and 
adorned with figures after the antient manner. The cieling 
was blue, and beſpangled with ſtars. From this portico they 


went into a ſecond court, in all reſpects like the firſt, except 
that it was more enriched with various ſculptures. In the 
entrance thereof were three ſtatues, all of one ſtone, the 
workmanſhip of AZemnon the Syenite one of them was in a 


ſitting poſture, and the largeſt in all Egypt, the length of its 
1 his was his own ſtatue ; the other 
two, which {tood one at each knee, repreſented his mother 
and daughter, This wonderful piece was not ſo admirable for 


foot exceeding 7 Cubits, 


the exquifite art of the carver, as for the beauty of the ſtone, 


which was free from the leaſt -law or blemiſh. It had this 
_ Inſcription; I am Oſymandyas, king of kings : he that would 
know my grandeur, or where I lie, let him ſurpaſs me in any ef 
my works. Here was alſo another ſtatue of his mother, 
ſtanding by herſelf, of 20 cubits high, and cut out of one ſtone: 
the had three queens on her head, ſignifying that ſhe had been 
the daughter, wife, and mother of a king. This court led 
to a ſccond portico or piazza, far exceeding the firſt. On the 


"15, that in the deſcription of the city they pretend he beſieged, it 
is ſaid to have been ſurrounded by a river, which he will have to 
have been the river Eulæus, and the city itſelf Szſa; for Pliny 


ſays, that river ſurrounded the fortreſs of the Sufraks, and obſerves, 


that Saſa was commonly called, by the Greeks, Memmonia. He ob- 

ſerve: moreover, that Memnon's expedition into Aa, was more 

celebrated by the Greeks than that of Seſoſtris, which he attributes 
to the poets who ſprang firſt up in, or near, his time: and con- 
cludes, that he dwelt ſome time in Su/a. All this, according to 
nis cuſtom, he endeavours to prove from antient teſtimony (7). 
Perixonius uſes much argument upon this king's reign, and who 
he was ; but comes to no poſitive deciſion, and ſcarce offers a con- 


jecture, ſo dark this period appears to him (8). We have already 


told you, that Sir 


25 Jſaac Newton takes Ofymandyas and Menes to be 
the lame. | | 


Y Vid. Marſh, ubi far. (8) Periz. abi ſupr. 


firſt 
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CHAP. 3. to the time of Alexander. 


firſt wall of this the king was repreſented with his army be- 
ſieging a town encompaſſed by a river, and fighting in the 
front of the battle accompanied by a lion : concerning which, 
ſome ſaid he always fought with a tame lion at his fide ; and 
others, that the 3 of that beaſt was purely emblematical 
of his extraordinary courage. On the ſecond wall were the 
captives, with their hands and privities lopped off, to expreſs 
their cowardice. On the third were all ſorts of ſculptures and 
paintings, which repreſented his ſacrifices and triumph. In 
the middle of this piazza was an altar in the open air, built 
of the moſt ſhining marble, of excellent workmanſhip, and 
wonderful proportion. On the fourth fide, or wall, were 
two gigantic ſtatues, all of one ſtone, in a ſitting poſture, 
and 27 cubits high. Near unto theſe were three paſſages 
which gave admiſſion into a great hall, ſupported by columns, 
after the manner of a muſic theatre, and 200 feet ſquare. In 
this place were many wooden ſtatues, repreſenting parties en- 
ged in law, and the judges hearing the cauſes. Theſe laft, 
to the number of thirty, were carved on one fide, with their 
preſident in the midſt of them, at whoſe neck hung an image 
with its eyes ſhut to repreſent truth, and with many books 
about him. By this they choſe to ſignify, that judges ought to 
be proof againſt bribery, and reſpect nothing but truth and 
equity. From hence they went into a gallery, or walk, in 
which were apartments ſtored with the moſt delicious eatables. 
| Here the king was moſt curiouſly wrought, and painted with 
the moſt lively colours, as preſenting to Gop the gold and 
filver annually dug out of the mines in Egypt, the amount 
whereof was 3,200,000,000 minas, or 96,000,000 of pounds 
ſterling. Next was the ſacred library with this inſcription ; 
The diſpenſary of the mind. Contiguous thereunto were the 
images of all the Egyptian gods, with the king paying the 
offerings due and peculiar to each of them; that Oris, and 
the reit of the deities placed beneath him, might know that 
he had paſſed his life with piety towards the gods, and with 

_ Juſtice towards men. Next to the library was an edifice of 
curious architecture, wherein were twenty couches to feaſt on, 
and the ſtatues of Jupiter, Juno, and the king; who was 
thought to be here intombed. Around this were ſeveral pavi- 
lions, in which moſt curious pictures of the conſecrated ani- 
mals were ſeen. From hence was the aſcent to the ſepulchre, 
which being ſurmounted, you ſaw a ring, or circle of gold 
365 cubits in circumference and one in thickneſs, ſurrounding 
the monument. This ring was divided by the days of the 
year, and ſhewed the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, and their 
ſignifications or portents, according to the Egyptian aſtrology. 
3 8 | This 


_ Utchorens. 


Saſychis. 


| Nitocris. 
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This circular border was carried away by Cambyſes the Per- 


fian. Such was the tomb of Oſymandyas, whoſe deſcendants 


reigned after him to the eighth generation. The laſt of them 
was called Uchoreus f. 5 


Tux building and fortifying of Mempbis, which have al- 
ready been aſcribed to Menes, are attributed to this Ucho- 


REUS (E) alſo. He is ſaid to have given that city a circuit 


of 150 ftadia, or near 20 miles, and by mounds and trenches 


to have ſecured it from the inſults either of the Nile, or of 


the invader. He adorned it with palaces, which, though they 


ſurpaſſed thoſe in any other country, yet fell ſhort of what had 
been done in that way by his predeceſſors. For the inhabitants 


held this tranſitory life in no eſtimation, if compared with the 
joys the virtuous were to poſſeſs hereafter ; and were propor- 
tionably leſs ſplendid in the lodgings they prepared for the 


former, than in the repoſitories they founded for the latter. 
This king tranſlated the imperial ſeat from Thebes to Mem- 


pbis 8 NN ng 


AFTER him, uncertain when, reigned SASYCHIS, the 
ſecond Egyptian legiſlator. ” %ͤ;; ́ ãu- 
Wx have now brought Diodorus down to Myr:s ; and that 


we may do the ſame with Herodotus, we muſt relate what he 


has recorded concerning NiTocRis (F). She ſucceeded her 
brother, an Ethiopian, whom the Egyptians murdered, but 


afterwards conferred the ſucceſſion on her. She, meditating 


revenge for her brother's untimely end, put many of the Egyp- 
tians to death privately and by ſtratagem; and is particular 


ſaid to have contrived a ſubterraneous building, whither ſhe 
invited the principal actors againſt her brother to partake of a 


t Dropor. I. 1. p. 44. n dem ubi ſupr. p. 46. 
6E. The laſt mentioned chronologer thinks the works of 8 


and Maris ſavour of the ſame genius, and therefore would willing- 
ly think them one and the ſame perſon (1). | EY 


(F) Her name ſignifies Minerva widrix.Sir John Marſham places 


her ſoon after the Mraelites came into Egypt. He thinks Joſephus 


means her by the name of Nic-aule, queer of Egypt and Ethiopia; 
but that he is miſtaken in alledging that the Nztocris of Herodotus 
was ſhe who vitited So/amon. According to this chrono! 


Babylontan Nitecris (2). Father Pezron writes much to the ſame 


purpoſe (3). Sir aac Newton makes her the ſiſter and ſucceſſor of 
Mycerinus (4). | RI 5 


5 (1) vid. Sir Iſaac Newt. ubi ſupr. 8 (2) Marſh. 231 
(3) Fezron. bi ſupr. 


(4) Sir Iſaac Newt. abi ſupr. * 


feaſt, 


oger ſhe was 
queen of This, Thebes, and Memphis; and much older than the 
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feaſt, and in the midſt of their mirth turned the river upon 
them by a private paſſage, and drowned them all. Then to 
ſcreen herſelf from the rage of the people, ſhe took refuge in 
a place well fortified with aſhes h. She was of a fair com- 
plexion, her hair was yellow, her perſon beautiful; but it 
appears, that though her mind was great, as is ſaid, ſhe was 
not a little inclined to cruelty. She is reported to have built 
the third great pyramid', _ = 
AFTER twelve generations MokRIS, or Mrr1s (G) 
came to the throne. This was he who dug the famous lake 
which bore his name, and erected the two pyramids which 
ſtood in the midſt of it k: he alſo built a ſumptuous portico on 
the north ſide of Vulcan's temple at Memphis i. According to 


- Herodotus he was the 33oth king from Menes, and the imme- 


diate predeceſſor to Seſoftres. 


 SESOSTRIS, Seſcoftres, Seſooſis, Seſonchis, Seſonchoſis, Se- Seſoſtria, 


thoſis, and ſeveral other appellations are by (H) ſome held to 
9 N belong 


n Hr rop. ubi ſupr, |  TSyncerLrL. P. 58. : See before, 


Vol. I. p. 494. k See before, Vol. I. p. 427. |! Idem ibid. 
Diop. ubi ſupr p. 47. e 


() He recovered Memphis from the Paftors ſays Marſham (s) 


Perizonius fixes upon nothing concerning him. Maris was alſo 
called Maris, Myris, Meres, Marres, Smarres, and more corruptly, 
by changing M into A, 7, B, L, TX, A, &c. Ayres, Tyris, Bi- 
res, Soris, Uchoreus, Labaris; ſo ſays Sir Iſaac Newton (6). 


(H) Sir Jobn Mar/ham allows him to have been called by theſe 
ſeveral appellations, and others beſides, which we may perhaps 
have occaſion to mention by and by. He is clearly of opinion, 
that the Se/offris of the prophane hiſtorians is the Seſac, or Shiſbak 


of the ſacred : he takes notice, that the more antient kings of Egypr, 
with whom the patriarchs and [/ae/ites were formerly concerned, 
are always ſtiled Pharaoh; whereas Shifbak is the firſt Egyptian king 
in ſcripture called by his proper name; except Rameſes be rather 


the name of a king than a country. This famous chronologer 


thinks, that when Se/o/tris, or Sbiſbat as he terms him, fat out to 


invade Aa, he could not well avoid falling upon Judæa, and ac- 


cordingly took the capital thereof Feruſalem, which he ſtripped of 
| Its riches, and reduced Rehoboam the king to ſerve him; for there 
15 expreſs mention made in the LXX and vulgate verſions, that he 


was followed by multitudes of Libyans, Trogloaytes, and Ethiopians, 
nations whom, according to prophane accounts, he had previouſly 
conquered. He then lays a ftreſs upon Fo/ephus, who ſays, That 


— Herodotus through miſtake aſcribed the actions of Selac to Seſoſtris: 


(5) Marſh. abi ſup. (0) Sir Ifaac Newt. ubi ſapr. 
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belong to one man, whoſe reign is eſteemed the moſt extraor- 
dinary 

and again; That Herodotus was only miſtaken in the king's name 


'This does not ſeem to us ſo conclufive as it might appear to this 
gentleman ; for we do not ſee how from thence it muſt naturally 


follow that S/ rid and Shiſhak are the ſame perſon. Let us, for 


example, ſuppoſe, that a foreign hiſtorian ſhould through miſtake 


aſcribe the great actions of our fifth Henry to our king Stephen; it 
| would not thence be allowed that he meant king Henry, but it 


would be apparently putting back thoſe great actions a great length 
of time before they were undertaken, or perhaps even thought of. 
However this gentleman holds, that ſince Herodotus and Jeſephus agree 
as to fact, there is no great matter in the difference of the names 
they uſe ; and becauſe Herodotus profeſſes to have ſeen ſome of Se- 
foftris*'s ignominious pillars in the Syrian Paleftine ; and becauſe it is 


ſaid by the ſcripture and 7o/ephus, that Rehoboam gave up the city 


without the leaſt reſiſtance, he ſeems to be perfectly of opinion that 
Seſac, or Shiſhak ſat them up upon that very account. We ſhall 
here leave him with this general obſervation, that to what is rela- 


ted concerning Seſoſtris by the prophane authors, which he grants, 
he adds what the ſcripture ſays of the reduction of Judæa by Shiſhak; 


and holds that his monarchy did not expire with himſelf (8). | 
Let us now ( e what Perixonin has to offer in contradiction to 


this; for we have already obſerved, that he makes it his chief bu- 


ſineſs to confute the foregoing chronologer. He then lays it down 
with great poſitiveneſs, that Seſac and Sz/oftris are kings widely 


| difterent and remote from each other. How he proves this, we 


ſhall give in the briefeſt and cleareſt order we are able. . 
1. He handles the expreſſions above cited from Juſephus: and 


: after proving that ſeveral of the learned, as well as Sir John Mar- 


fam, have faken them wrong, he proceeds. Firft, he inſiſts that, 


by the common conſent of the Greeks, Seſoſtris was much older than 


the Trojan war. So ſays Herodotus ; and the ſame is re ported by 
Diodorus, only with this difference, that he makes a much greater 


ipace between this king and that war than Herodotus does. This al- 
ſo is evidently confirmed by Strabo (g; and by A4riftotle (10), who 


| places him before Minos the Cretan lawgiver : as alſo by the wri- 
ters of the A-gonautic expedition, the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius (11); 


by {-rianus (2), who makes him contemporary to Jandiſis the Scy- 
tbiau ; by Fornandes (13, who ſays he flouriſhed before the Ama- 


zons; and laſtly, by Tuſtin and Zlian (14); the former declaring, 


the Seſaſtris lived before the days of Ninus, and the latter, that he 
was inttructed by Mercury, and fo makes him equal to the Egyptian 
Atrcury, who mutt certainly have been more antient than the time 


(8) Fid. Marſh. abi fupr. (0) Vid. J. i. 5. 38. & L. xvii. 5. 824. 


(10) Vid. Politic. vii. 10, (11) L. 4. v. 272. (12) Aud Pbo- 
tium cod 53. (13) Geticis c. 6. 
Hiſt. I. 12. 4. Hs 


(14) L. 1.c.1. Var. 
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dinary part of the Egyptian hiſtory, He is repreſented as po- 


tent 


of Rebobaam. After theſe citations, he blames Sir Jobn Marſbam 
for making flight of ſuch abundant teſtimony, and for p 

the whole a miſtake which aroſe from the ignorance of the Greeks, 
and then proceeds. But could the Greeks be ſtrangers to the age of 


Seſoftris, if he lived ſo late? it is certain, there was no very great 


interval between Homer and Rehoboam : and who can conceive, that 
he who was born in Aa Minor, and ſpent the greateſt part of his 
days there, or in the adjacent iſles, and who as Marſbam allows, liv- 


ed after the days of Se/oftris ; who, ſays he, can account for his nat 


making mention of Seſoftris in any of his poems, as he did of Mem- 
non, Who muſt have followed this conqueror very near? Memmnon 
was celebrated, ſays Harſbam, becauſe he lived nearer to the poeti- 
cal times; but Perixonius will have it, that Homer wrote ſoon after 
the death of Rehoboam, and therefore muſt have followed him near 
enough to have had perfect information and freſh records of the 


deeds of Se/oftris : beſides Afia Minor at that time was all Greek, by 


the folic and Jonic colonies which were tranſplanted thither ſomo- 
what before the reign of Rehoboam ; and the inhabitants muſt have 
principally been Greeks when Se/aftris invaded Afia Minor, if Mar- 
ſham be right. What is here ſaid of the Afiatic Greeks, is to clear 


the way for a further confutation of Manſbam, who obſerves, that if 
Seſoſtris had extended the avar int? Greece, we ſhould have had 
clearer lights concerning bim, nor would he have been involved fo 
much in obſcurity ; ſeeing that the Athenians, Lacedemonians and 
Corinthians had begun to preſerve the memory of things ; continuing, 
that the Greeks avere not at this time very regardful of foreign tranſ- 

actions, were unſtilful in letters, and that Homer was not yet born, 

who preceded any Greek hiſtoriographer very much: and from hence 


concludes, that we ought not to wonder that the Egyptian affairs are 
almoſt buried in ignorance. To this it is anſwered, that the Aflatic 
Greeks were more likely ta tranſmit the hiſtory of Se/offris down to 
poſterity, as being ſuperior and ſenior in learning to the European; 
that if they did not immediately keep written records, they un- 
doubtedly preſerved very faithful traditions of paſt occurrences, which 


they propagated from one generation to another, and particularly in 


the caſe of Seſoſtris, the monuments of whoſe conqueſts they had be- 


fore their eyes; and if his monarchy deſcended to his ſuccefſors, as 
Marſbam thinks it did to the firit olympiad ; and if Homer was not 


yet born, it is certain, that he mult have been born ſoon after, and 


whilſt the fame and power of this monarchy muſt have ſubſiſted. 
In a word, Perixonius prefers the Afiatic before the European Greeks, 


as to what concerns the remembrance of autient matters; and proves, 


that the latter received the greateſt part of the arts and ſciences, 


nay, of their alphabet, from the former; obſerving, that if not all, 
yet moſt of the antienteſt Greet writers were Afatics. He continues; 
Now if Se/oftris invaded Aa Alinor, after the Grecian ſettlement 
there, the Afatic Greeks, who firit of all delivered down the me- 


n 
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tent at land, and on ſea, wife, juft, generous, valorous, 
0 | magnificent, 


mory of things both in proſe and verſe, muſt certainly have known 

ſomething of this celebrated expedition, either from the writing? or 
the traditions of their forefathers, and have given as juſt and accu- 
rate an account thereof as the European Greeks could have giyen. 
But nothing of this appears; for Herodotus, the moſt antient of the 
Greek hiſtorians we have, profeſſes to have received the whole ſtory 
of Seſoſtris from the Egyptian prieſts. He thinks moreover, that 
ſuppoling Marſbam to be in the right, the European Greeks muſt 
K ſufficient knowledge of Seſoſtris, ſeeing he carried on the 
war into Thrace, and that Lycurgus, within an hundred years after- 
wards, muſt have travelled into Aa, whence he brought over with 


him the works of Homer. He certainly would have alſo brought 


ſome account with him of fo great a victory from the Afatic Greeks, 
if it had been obtained only ſeventy years, or thereabouts, before. 
2. But, ſays he, the Greeks alone did not put Se/oftris many ages 
more backward than Se/ac ; the Egyptians did it allo. Manethe ex- 
preſly ſays, that Z#g ;ptus and Danaus were only different names for 
Set bois, [ Seſoftris] and his brother Armais: now Danaus came into 
Greece, as is ſaid, three ages before the Trojan war; and he could 
borrow this from no Greek author at leaſt that is extant ; and there- 


fore, that Se/aftris and Armais were /Egyptus and Danaus, ſeems to 


have been the opinion of the Egyptians, or at leaſt of Manetho, 
who could not have borrowed this from the Grecian mythology. 
3. The facred hiſtory does not favour the opinion of Se/oftris's 
being Se/ac : for by the prophane account Seſaſfris, in a continued ex- 
pedition of nine years, ran over all Aa: but the ſcripture mentions 
no farther of Se/ac, than that he ſpoiled the temple and the city, 
and returned back (14). Fo/ephus ſays expreſly, that he returned 
into his own country. ED FTE: 5 
4. What Marſbam ſays of the duration of Se/oftris's monarchy, 
as that it reached down to Amaziah and Uzziah kings of Fuaah, and 
down to the beginning of the firſt olympiad ; by the ſcripture it ap- 


| pears, that the kings of Fudah after Rehoboam, never ſerved any 
foreign power, or paid any tribute, till the Mrians came upon 
them. So that if Seri and Shiſpal be the ſame as Marſham would 


have them, it does not appear, that the Egyp/ian monarchy was of 


any duration; ſo that here he is aiſo miſtaken. So far we have 


given you the ſubſtance of Perixonius againſt Marſbam. We will 
now inſert his opinion as to the times when this conqueror lived : 
And concerning this he ſpeaks with great uncertainty and caution ; | 


but however, we will in brief give a general idea of his manner, 


of inveſtigating this (as he thinks) dark period. He begins thus ; 


Hierodotus declares, that king Maris had not been dead quite 900 


years waen he was in Egypt. Now the ſame hiſtorian makes Se- 


(14) L. 1. c. 1. For. . . 12 4. 


feftris 
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magnificent, but ambitious almoſt beyond compare. Both 
the 


ſoftris the immediate ſucceſſor of Haris, and moreover ſays, that 
the Trojan war was about 800 years older than when he wrote, and 
that Hercules the ſon of Alemena was about goo years before him. 
ſelf. By this chronology Seſoftris lived about an age or century be- 
fore the Trojan war, and was coetaneous to the above-ſaid Herculet, 
or a little later. So it follows from this computation ; but in fact 
he muſt have been older, if he be the ſame with Zgypres, whoſe 
brother Danaus was the fixth predeceſſor of Perſeus, who was the 
great-grand father of Hercules: and from hence he conjectures, 
that Seſo/tris may be fixed in the days of the Judges. After a pretty 
long diſcuſſion of the point, continues he, but it may be objected, 
that there is not the leaſt mention made of Sſoſtris and what he 
did in holy writ. To this he anſwers, that the Hraelites, when Se. 
feftris came into Paleſtine were under ſubjection to the various na- 
tions which inhabited the country; for that Paleſtine bent under 
the incurſion of Sęſoſtris, appears plain from Herodotus, who there 
ſaw the ignominious pillars which he uſed to raiſe in countries 
where he met with no refiſtance. And fince the //-aelites were not 
principals in this calamity, they might imagine it not primarily to 
concern them, but accidentally to have fallen upon them in com- 
mon with their maſters, and therefore took no notice thereof, as 
thinking it could be no immediate part of their own hiſtory. Add 
to this, that Sz/offris could make no long ſtay there, conſidering 
that they voluntarily ſubmitted to him, and that he had no leſs a 
conqueſt in his eye than all the eaſtern parts of the world, if not 
the whole habitable earth, which required diſpatch : and thence he 
takes occaſion to ſpeak in the words of Juſfin, that though Se/o/- 
tris een in his conqueſts, he abſtained from empire; and made 
no change in the government of any country. Finally he ſuppoſes 
alſo, that Seſoffris might have come into Palefline when Hfrael was 
under the HHoabites; and owns, that it is no way important, whe- 
ther or no Danaus was the brother of Seſoftris'; deems what A 
net ho ſays on that head, to be calculated to pleaſe the Greeks ; and 
in a word concludes, that he has deſtroyd Sir John Marſham's hy- 
potheſis, by proving that Menues is not Ham, or Mizraim; or - 
 foftris Shiſbak (15). e + OR. 
We will now in general terms inſert the opinion of Pezror. He 
_ teaches, that Serhofis and Seſoſtris are one and the ſame perſon, and 
that he was the Zgypus brother to Danaus ; that he was a prince 

widely diftant from yefonchis, whom he will have to have been the 
ſame with Sh;fat ; and that neither Sz/onchoris, or Sefſonchofis was 
Feſoſtris, but diſtin both from him and from each other. We 


forbear entering into his reaſons, and proceed to another learned 


man, who has no one notion in common with what has entered into 
the heads of theſe three celebrated chronologers (16). _ 


(15) Vid. Perizon. abi ſupr. (16) Fid. Pezron Antiq. des 
Temps retab. | We 
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the Greeks and Egyptians who recorded his actions, whether i - 
proſe 


We mean Mr. V hiſton, who becauſe he is pretty ſingular in that 
he takes this king for the very Pharaoh who periſhed in the Red-/ea, 
and the very Typhon of the Mythologiſts, we will give you his own 
words. And firſt he premiſes this propoſition. Harmeſſes Mi- 


Amoun, or Rameſtes the Great, the grandfather of Seſoſtris, wvas 


king of the Lower Egypt when Moſes was born: Amenophis III. 
his ſon was there king after him, during Moſes's youth 3 and Seth-os, 
or Sethoſis, or Seſoſtris the Great, the ſon of Amenophis III. was /o 


during the reſt of the ſervitude of the children of Iſrael in Egypt; and 


cas that very Pharaoh who periſhed in the Red-ſea. He then offers 
thirteen reaſons or arguments in demonſtration of this propoſition ; 


but paſſing over to the tenth of them, he there ſays, that the 


«« preſervation of Hioſes, and his education by Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter (17), are very agreeable to what her brother, Amenophis III. 


did about, or ſoon after the birth of 4/oſes ; I mean, when he 


« called together, and educated with his ſon Se/oftris no fewer than 
« 1700 boys (18), or all the male children that were born in 


«© Egypt the ſame day with him: which might well be in imitation 


* of Thermutis ¶ the daughter of this Pharaoh, who was otherwiſe 
called Harmeſſes Mi- Amiun, or Rameſtes the Great] when ſhe 
„drew loſes out of the river, and educated him for her own 


* ſon (19. And, by the way, if this Thermutis were but as ſaga- 
cious and learned as her great niece Athirtes, the daughter of 


« Seſoſtris, is deſcribed by Diodorus (20), we ſhall have no reaſon 
to wonder at what St. Stephen informs us, that Moſes was learned 
« in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and 
« in deeds, even before he received any particular commiſſion from 
« Gop for the delivery of his people out of Egypt. Nay indeed, 
„ theſe laſt words concerning 4o/es, that he was ſo early mighty 
% ix words and in deeds, ſeem to me to confirm thoſe accounts we 
have in Artapanus an heathen, and Jeſepbus the Few, conſidering 
« Moſes's wile and valiant conduct under the king of Egypt, when 
he was young, againſt the Ethiopians ; who attempted the con- 
«« queſt of that country at that time. Which ſucceſſes of theſe 
„ Egyptians, under the conduct of Moſes, might probably enough 
* encourage king Sgſoſtris to undertake thoſe other vaſt expeditions, 
„ which raiſed the Egyptian monarchy, and ſpread his empire over 
„ almoſt all the then known world. Nor is it impoſſible to ſuppoſe, 
4 that the Ezhiopic war, which is known to have been undertaken 
„ both at ſea and land by this Seſoftris, might be when he was 


young; and might be that very Etbiopic war which was managed 


« by Lo/es under the king of Egypt, as mentioned by Art 


(17) Exod. ii. (18) Marſh. p. 333. (19) Exod. i, 10. 


(20) Marſh. p. 354. 
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Mr. Whifton's eleventh argument runs thus; * There are evident 


remains of this Seſaftris's periſhing in or near the Red ſea, as did 
this Pharaoh at the Exodus out of Egypt. Diodorus aſſures us, that 
Seſoſtris at laſt became blind; and that he was voluntarily the oc- 


caſion of his own death; and that he deſervedly obtained the 


admiration of the prieſts and people of Egypt on account of that 


his magnanimous death. But what ſort of voluntary and magna- 


nimous death this was, it ſeems the Egyptian prieſts did not inform 
him. But then, if we conſider that Se/etris's real or Egyptian 
name was Seth-os, or Seth-ofts ; and that there was an antient 


famous Egyptian king, whoſe fifitious name among the Greeks 


was Typhon, the Proud; but his real or Egyptian name was no 
other than Se, as Plutarch himſelf, a great maſter of old 
Egyptian learning, more than once aſſures us; that Typho's own 
city Peluſium was peculiarly the city of this Se/oftris, whither he 
firſt came when he returned from his famous eaſtern expedition; 
and where he and his queen received a ſort of miraculous deli- 
verance from the murderous deſigns of his brother 4rmazs, and 


was by the Egyptians called according to his own name Serh-ron ; 


and the Nomos thereto belonging, the Seth-raite Nomos ; we ſhall 


find, that what the Egyprians could not, or would not directly. 


inform Diodorus of in the way of plain hiſtorical fact, and there- 


by concealed the true manner of his death from foreigners ; yet 


did ſome of thoſe Egyptians preſerve the memory of it under an- 
other form; and that this Seth, or Seth os, or Seth-offs, or Typho, 


came to the ſame end that the Egyptian Pharaoh did, and was 
drowned in, or near to the ſame Red-/ea. For as they, in ſome 


places at leaſt, long kept the memory of Ofiris, the uſual name 
of any beloved king of Egypt that vas murdered ; as was % the 
uſual name of ſuch a king's wife, or queen; and Typo the uſual 


name of ſuch a murderer ; ſo was it here. Ofiris ſeems to have 


been ſome beloved king that S/oftris had ſlain [perhaps his own 
brother Ramaſſes], and himſelf ſeems thence to have had the hateful 


name of Typho given him by the other's ſubjects. And certainly this 
name Typho, or the Proud, was never applied more fitly than to 


this Se/offris ; who after his conqueſt uſed ſometimes to take 
his horſes out of his chariot, and to harneſs a certain number of 


his captive kings, and to be drawn in ſtate by them inſtead of 
the other. And as to the death of this Typho, the Egyptian re- 
cords are plain and direct, and aſſure us, that he was ffruck by a 


thunder bolt, and his blood rum out at Heroopoiis, a city very near 


the place where the Maclites entered the Rea. ſea; the very 


fame, I ſuppoſe, that Moſes ca'ls by its elder name Baalzephon ; 


that the ſame city was called Blood, or the bloody city, from thas 
firft ſhedding of the blood of "I'ypho there; and that he ie 


drowned under the waters of the lake Sirbon, which is not far from 
the Red ſea; and was antiently twppoſed to communicate there- 
aero ms 1 1 with 


15 


16 


«reſolved to flee from the face of Iſrael, 


at the death of its founder Se/oftris, is little olſe than a 
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could never differ more, nor ſure ſo much as our modern 
chronologers 


« with under ground. The city alſo itſelf ſeems to me to have 


„ had its later name Heroopolis, or the city of Heroes on this very 


« account, that near thereto the molt potent Egyptian king, and 


© his mighty commanders, with their entire army, theſe great 


«« heroes, became martyrs for the Egyptian idols, idolatry, and 
« tyranny, in oppoſition to the Gop of 1/rael and his people: 


« nor do I meet with any other in hiſtory for that. appellation. 


« And very remarkable it is, how exactly all this agrees to the o- 


« ther more direct Egyptian account already ſet down; wiz. That Se- 
fſoſtris's death was voluntary and magnanimous, and ſuch indeed 
as was highly extolled both by the prieſts and people of Egypt. 


« And what Paulinus in Auſonius could mean, when, in the diſtinct 
< mention of two of the moſt illuſtrious kings of Egypt, Necepſus 
% and Seſaſtrit, he ſays of the latter, Er gui regnavit, fine nomine 
« n, Seſooſtris; That he who had been ſo great à king, was by 
* and by without à name; unleſs he refer to ſome ſuch ignomini- 


© ous death of his, as we have here deſcribed, is hard to ſay. 


« Nor is that thunderbolt, or florm of thunder and lightning, men- 


* tioned in this account of Typho's deſtruction, other than what 
* ye have hinted at in the caie of Pharaoh's deftruftion in our 


«« preſent copies of the Pentateuch; where we find, that Gop 


e looked through the pillar of fire, and of the cloud, and ſo 
* troubled the hoſts of the Egyptians, that their chariot wheels 


« were taken off, and they drave 1 ; and the Egyptians re- 
that Gop himſelf fought for them againſt the Egyptians : while 


with the blaſt of his noftrils the waters were gathered together ; 
and directly ſet down by Joſephus and Artapanus in the hiſtory 


« itſelf ; and alſo by the pſalmiſt in his celebration of this moſt 
« wonderful deliverance and judgment; who declares, that beſides 


the pouring out of water from the clouds at that time, the ties 


1 then /ext out a ſound, and Gop's arrows went abroad: that the 


voice of his thunder was in the heaven; that 1 
te lightned the world; and that the earth trembled ſhook : - 
« in exact agreement with the heathens account of the deſtru- 


«« ion of Typho.” To conclude ; the ſame writer thinks it a 
plain ſolution to the queſtion of, what became of the famous E- 
gyptian monarchy after the death of Se/o/tris * that he and his 
numerous hoſt was loſt in the red ſea, which together with the 


| loſs of 600,000 ſlaves, as the Hebrews were no better in Egype, 


he thinks muſt have given a great ſhock to the Egyptian power, 
and naturally ruin their newly acquired monarchy. In a word, 
it is his opinion, that the ſudden extinction of this vaſt monarchy, 
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chronologers and hiſtorians do in fixing his age, and in ſpeak- 
TT nr ng 


ſtration, that he was that very Pharaoh who with all his hoſt pe- 
riſhed in the Red ſea, and no other (21). 


The great Sir Iſaac Newton is of opinion that Seſoftris is the Ofiris = 


of the Egyptians, the Bacchus of the Greeks, and the Seſac, or Shr- 


Sal of the ſcripture ; towards the proof of which he produces the 
following arguments. 


« 1, Bacchus the Conqueror loved two women, Venus and Ariadne, 
| © by the laſt of theſe he had ſons who were Argonauts ; therefore 
the great Bacchus flouriſhed but one generation before the A.- 
© gonautic expedition. This Bacchus was potent at ſea (22), 
© conquered eaſtward as far as Ind:a, returned in triumph, brought 


his army over the Helleſpont, conquered Thrace, left muſic, dan- 


« cing, and poetry there; killed Lycurgus king of Thrace, and Pen- 
« theus the grandſon of Cadmus ; gave the kingdom of Lycurgus to 
« Tharops, and one of his minſtrels, called by the Greeks Calliope, 
“ to Ocagrus the ſon of Tharops ; and of Oeagrus and Calliope, was 
+ born Orpheus, who failed with the Argonauts: this Bacchus was 
* therefore contemporary to Se/otris ; and both being kings of 
Egypt, and potent at ſea, and great conquerors, and carrying on 


* their conqueſts into India and Thrace, they muſt be one and tho 


„ Ame man. | 

2. Dicearchus, as he is cited by the Scholiaft upon Apollonius 
«« (23), repreſents Ofiris and Orus, two generations older than Se- 
% ſoftris, ſaying, that after Orus, the ſon of Oſiris and Iii, reigned 
% Sefonchoſis., The people of Naxus made Bacchus two generations 
older than The/eus, and for that end feigned two Minos's and two 


8 * 


* Ariadne. Now, by the conſent of all antiquity, Ofiris and 
* Bacchus were one and the ſame king of Egypt : this is affirmed 
* by the Egyptians as well as by the Greeks ; and ſome of the an- 


tient mythologiſts, as Exmolpus and Orpheus (24), called Oſiris 
* by the names of Dionyfus and Sirius. Ofiris was king of all 
Epe, and a great conqueror, and came over the Helleſpont in the 
days of Tripto/emes, and ſubdued Thrace, and there killed Lycur- 
% gus; and therefore his expedition falls in with that of the great 
«© Bacchus. Ofiris, Bacchus and Seſoſtris lived about the ſame 
time, and by the relation of hiſtorians were all of them kings of 
* all Egypt, and reigned at Thebes, and adorned that city, and 


were very potent by land and ſea : all three were great con- | 
** querors, and carried on their conqueſts by land through 4/fa, 


* as far as India: all three came over the Helleſpont, and were 


there in danger of loſing their army: all three conquered Thrace, 
- ad there put a ſtop to their victories, and returned back from 
« thence into Egype. all three left pillars with inſcriptions in their 


".: {a8} Vid. Whiſton', Appendix. (22 vid Hermippum apud 
neum, I. 1. (23) Argonaut. J. 4. v. 272. (24) Diod. J. 
LAT - Bs | 
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ing concerning him: However, we ſhall collect the beſt ac- 
count we can of his reign. 5 | 
NS : SESOSTRIS 


* conqueſts : and therefore all three maſt be one and the ſame 
© king of Egypt; and this king can be no other than Seſac. All 
Egypt, including Thebais, Ethiopia and Libya, had no common 
« king before the expulſion of the Shepherds, who reigned in the 
« Lower Egypt; no conqueror of Syria, India, Afia minor, and 
« Thrace before Seſac; and the ſacred hiſtory admits of no Egyp- 
4 tian conqueror of Paleſtine before this king. 

« 3. Bacchus had Libyan women in his army, and they were com- 
manded by Minerva, herſelf a Libyan (25). Diodorus (26) calls 
«© her Myrina, and faith, that ſhe was queen of the Amazons in 
„Libya, and there conquered the Atlantides and Gorgons, and 
« then made a league with Orzs the ſon of fs, ſent to her by his 
« father Offris, or Bacchus, for that purpoſe ; and paſſing through 
Egypt ſubdued the Arabians, and Syria, and Cilicia, and came 
through Phrygia, wiz. in the army of Bacches, to the Mediter- 

ranean ; but paſſing over into Europe was ſlain with many of her 
women by the Thracians and Scythiens, under the conduct of Si- 
pylus, a Scythian, and Mopſus, a Thracian, whom Lycargus king 
of Thrace had baniſhed. This (ſays our moſt ſagacious author) 
was that Lycurgus who oppoſed the paſſage of Bacchus over the 
Helle/pont, and was ſoon after conquered by him and flain : but 
afterwards Bacchus met with a repulſe from the Greeks, under 
the conduct of Per/eus, who flew of tris women, as Pau- 

ſanias (27) relates, and was aſſiſted by the Scythians and Thra- 
* cians under Spylus and Mopſus ; which repulfes, together with 
„the revolt of his brother Danaus, put a ſtop to his victories: 
and in returning home, he left part of his men in Colchis and 
at Mount Caucaſus, under Æetes and Prometheus ; and his wo- 
men 2 — river Thermodon near Colchis, under their 8 
<< queens Martbeſia and Lampeto; for Diodorus (28), ſpeaking of 
the Amazons who were ſeated at Thermodon, ſaith, that they 
© dwelt originally in Zibza, and there reigned over the 4tlantides, 
and, invading their neighbours, conquered as far as Europe: 
and Ammianus (29), that the antient Amazons, breaking through 
many nations, attacked the Athenians, and then receiving a 
great ſlaughter retired to Thermodor: and Juſtin (30), that 
** theſe Amazons had at firſt, (he means at their firſt coming to 
© Thermedon) two queens, who called themſelves daughters of 
Mars; and that they conquered part of Europe, and ſome cities 
in Aſia, viz. inthe reign of Minerva, and then ſent back part 
(25) La. Diod. J. 3. P. 140. (26) Lib. z. p. 131, 132. 
(27) Paufan. ib. 2. c. 20. p. 155. (28) Lib. 3. p. 130. & 

I Adollonii, lib. 2. | (29) Lib. 24. . 3. (30) Lib. 2. 
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SESOSTRIS then is by ſome though t to have been the ſon 
of Amenophis; but 4 22 or any one elſe, 4 is 
aid 


&« of their army with a great booty under their ſaid new queens; 


% and that Marthefia, being afterwards ſlain, was ſucceeded by 
e her daughter Orithya, and ſhe by Penthefilea ; 3 al that Theſeus 


<< captivated and married Autiope the ſiſter of Orithya. Hercules 


« made war upon the Amazons, and in the reign of Orithya and 

<« Penthefilea they came to the Trojan war: whence the firſt wars 

4 of the Amazons in Europe and Afea, and their ſettling at Ther- 
< modon, were but one generation —_ thoſe actions of Hercules 

« and Theſes, and but two before the 7; war, and fo fell in 

« with the expedition of Seſoftris : — ae they warred in the 

« days of J and her ſon Orus, and were a part of the army 


« under Bacchus, or Ofiris, we have here a farther argument for 


« making Oris and Bacchus contemporary to Seſoſfris, and all 
Ke ons and the ſame king with Se/ac. 


* 4- The Greeks reckon Ofiris and Bacchus to be ſons of Jupi- 
80 ter, and the Egyptian name of Jupiter is Ammon. Manetho (31), 
in his eleventh and twelfth dynaſties, as be is cited by Africanus 
and Euſebius, names theie four kings as reigning in order; -_ 
«© menemes, Geſangoſes, or Seſonchoris the ſon of Ammenemes, Am 


% nemes Who was ſlain by his eunuchs, and Se/oftris who — 


« all Ala and a part of Europe: Geſongoſes and Seſonchoris are cor- 
% ruptly written for Seſonchofir : and the two firſt of theſe four 


* kings, Ammtnemes and Seſonchofis are the ſame with the two 


2M 2 and Seſoftris, that is, with Ammon and Sſac; 
ha: * ſaith, that Ofiris built a temple at Thebes to his 
* father 


0 1 7 who was contemporary to Orphers, wrote expreſly, 
* of Bacchus was Ammon, a — reigning over 


« par 


«© Ammon ; that is; that king of Egypt, from whom Thebes was 


6 called Mets and Ammon- No, the city of Ammon, and by | 


«+ the Greeks, Diofpoliz, the city of Jupiter Ammon. Here again 


Jour author ſeems to demonſtrate that Se/oftris and Oferis were 


the ſame perſon. 


5. And to corroborate what is faid in the preceding article; 


« Seſoftris upon his returning home divided Egypt by meaſure a- 
“ mongſt the Egyptians; and this gave a beginning to ſurveying 
and geometry: and Janblichus derives this diviſion of Egypt 
and the beginning of geometry, from the age of the gods of E- 


gypt. And — Seſoftris, or Sejac, to render the Nile more 


uſeful, dug canals from it, and thereby made a general diſtribu- 
bution of its water ; this chronologer is of opinion, that the river 


(31) See before, Vel. I. p. 495. (32) See before, Vel. I. p. 515. 
£33) Steph. in e. 
B2 was 


4— who reigned in that city (32): and 
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ea; and all this force collected into one body in . 
and Greece, and whatever was contained within the pillars of 


_ < iſland of Atlantis fell to the lot of Neptune, who made his eldeft 
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faid that the god Yulcan appeared to him in a dream, and ad- 
= moniſhed 


was conſecrated to him, and he was called by its names, Ag yprus 
Siris, Nilus ; and obſerves from Plutarch, that the ſyllable O, put 
before the word Siris, by the Greeks, made it ſcarce intelligible to 
the Egyptians. | 5 

6. He thinks it appears That Seſoſtris was alſo Shiſbakt, or 
« Seſac, becauſe the firſt conqueſts this king is ſaid to have made 
e were Trogladytica, Libya, and Ethiopia, and in the firſt year of 
«© Rehoboam, Sefoftris [ Seſac] came out of Egypt with a great army 
of Lybians, Troglodytes, and Ethiopians, and ſpoiled the temple, 
„ and reduced Judæa into ſervitude, and went on conquering firſt 
« eaſtward towards India, and then weſtward as far as Thrace ; for 
Gos had given him the kingdoms of the countries (34). 

7. There is no one argument + this great chronologer 
lays a greater ſtreſs, for the proof of what he lays down concern- 
ing Se/oftris, than the following: Solon having travelled into 
Egypt, and converſed with the prieſts of Sau about their anti- 
<« quities, wrote bf gms of what he had learned, but did not fi- 
« niſh it (35); this poem fell into the hands of Plato, who 
<« relates out of it, that at the mouth of the Straits, near Hercu- 
6 les's Pillars, there was an iſland called Atlantis, the people of 


„ which, nine thouſand years before the days of Solon, reigned 


« over Libya as far as Egypt, and over Europe as far as the eee. 5 
Egypt 


Hercules, but was reſiſted and ſtopped by the Athenians and o- 
ther Greeks, and thereby the reſt of the nations not y. X 
<< were preſerved : he faith alſo, that in thoſe days, the gods, ha- 
** ving finiſhed their conqueſts, divided the whole earth amongſt 
<* themſelves, partly into larger, partly into ſmaller portions, and 
«« inſtituted temples and facred rites to themſelves ; and that the 


« ſon Atlas king of the whole iſland, a part of which was called 
* Gadir; and that in the hiftory of the ſaid wars mention wwas made 


/ Cecrops, Erechtheus, Erichthonius, and others before The- 


« feus, and alſo of the women who warred with the men, and of thi - 
* habit and ſtature of Minerva, the fludy of war in thoſe days being 
«© common to men and women. By all theſe circumſtances it is mani- 


<< feſt, that theſe gods were the Dis magni majorum gentium, and 


lived between the age of and Theſeus ; and that the wars 
«*« which Sęſeſtris, with his brother Neptune, made upon the nations 
e by land and by ſea, and the reſiſtance he met with in Greece, 
* and the following invaſion of Egypt by Neptune, are here deſcrib- - 


ed; and how the captains of S2/ofris ſhared their conqueſts a- 


(34) 2 Chron. xii, 2, 38, (35) Plat. in Times & Critia. 
a « mo 


” 
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moniſhed him, that the ſon which was, or ſhould he born 
to him, would be lord of the whole earth. Fraught with His fath 
this viſion, he got together all the males in Egypt born on Cr bers in 
the ſame day with his ſon, and appointed nurſes” and proper © 
perſons to take care of them, and had them treated in all re- 1 
ſpects like his own child; perſuaded, that they who had been * on the 
the conſtant and equal companions of his childhood and youth, » ſame 
would proye the moſt faithful miniſters, and moſt affectionate 97h bim. 
fellow ſoldiers. | They were abundantly furniſhed with every 
thing needful, and as they grew up they were by degrees en- 
ured to laborious and manly exerciſes, and were in particu- 
lar never permitted to taſte of any thing till they had perform- 
ed a courſe of 180 furlongs, or upwards of 22 miles; By 
this exerciſe of the body, and by a proper cultivation of the 
mind, they were equ y fitted to command and to execute. 
Amenaphis, after he had been at this vaſt expence and trouble 
in laying the foundation of his ſon's future grandeur, re- 
ſolved to give him and his companions an opportunity of diſ- 
playing the good effects of their inſtitution ; and therefore he 


M0 mongſt 8 as the captains of Alexander the Great did 
46 his conqueſts long after, and inſtituting temples and prieſts, and | 
« ſacred rites to themſelves, cauſed: the nations to worſhip them 
after their death as gods: and that the iſſand Gadir, or Gades, 
„and all Libya fell to the lot of him who after death was deified 
aby the name of Neptune. The time therefore when theſe things 
„ were done, is by Salon limited to the age of Neptune the father 
« of Atlas ; for Homer tells us, that Ulyſſes preſently after the 
<< Trojan war found Calyp/o the daughter of Atlas in the Ogygian 
< iſland, 2 Gadir, and therefore it was but two generations 
« before the Trejau war. This is that Neptune who, with Apollo, or 
Orus, fortified Trey with a wall, in the reign of Laamedon the fa- 
« ther of Priemss, and left many natural children in Greece, ſome 
«© of which were onauts, and others were contemporaries to 
ce the Argonauts; rd therefore he flouriſhed but one generation be- 
fore the Argonautic expedition, and by conſequence about 400 years 
before Solon went into Egypt: but the prieſts of Egypt in thoſe 
« 400 years had magnified the ſtories and antiquity of their gods ſo 
„ exceedingly, as to make them gooo years older than Solon, and 
« the iſland of Atlantis bigger than all {fic and fa together, and 
4 full of people; and becauſe in the days of Solon this great iſland 
did not appear, they pretended that it was ſunk into the ſea with 
all its people: thus great was the vanity of the prieſts of Egypt in 
«« magnifying their antiquities.” Theſe are the moſt obvious and 


direct arguments concerning Sefe oftris, which we meet wah 7 in Sir 
Iſaac Newton. 
8 >. 
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Sends him ſent him and them with an army into Arabia, In this ex- 
into Ara- pedition the young Seſeſris ſurmounted all the dangers of ſer- 
bia and pents and venomous Creatures, all the wants and hardſhips of 
Afric. a dry and barren country, and in the end ſubdued the Ara- 

bians, who till that time had never been conquered. His 
father then ordered him weſtward, and he ſubdued the great- 
eſt part of Afric*, nor ſtopped his career (as ſhould ſeem) 
till he ſaw the Atlantic ocean f. Whilſt he was on this expe- 
dition his father died: and having now the reins in his own 
hands, and being elated by the ſucceſs which had hitherto at- 
| tended him, he graſped at no leſs an object than the whole 
earth. Or he called to mind the prediction of the god, and 
prepared for the enterprize. Some reported that his daugh- 
ter Athyrte, a young lady of great wit and ſagacity, excited 
him thereto by her counſel, repreſenting it as an eaſy matter: 
others, that ſhe obtained aſſurances of her father's ſucceſs by 
divination, by dreams in temples, and prodigies in the air, 
and the like *; ſo that according to theſe, he could be no 
very young man at this time. ly, it was faid that he 

was inſtructed by Mercury, who prepared him for the war b. 
| Undertake HavixG this view of a general conqueſt, and knowing 

fo conquer that he muſt be long abſent, and far remote from Egypt, he 
the whole hethought him how he might retain the hearts and affections 
world. of his own people : wiſely deeming it the moſt natural means 

of preparing thoſe who followed him, to lay down their lives 
chearfully in his ſervice ; and of preventing thoſe at home 

from attempting any innovations during his abſence. He 
therefore, as much as was in his power, endeared himſelf to 

all his ſubjects, by largeſſes in money, by donations in land, 

or by the remiſſion of puniſhments; he diſcharged all that 

were guilty of treaſon with impunity, and paid the debts of 

all that were thereby incumbered, of which laſt he had ma- 
ny in his army. In fine, he wrought upon the minds of all 
Divides by fair ſpeeches and a familiar deportment. In the next place 
Egypt in he divided the whole kingdom into 36 nomes, or provinces; 
30 nomes. àſſigned a governor to each of them i; and conſtituted his 
| brother Armais ſupreme regent, inveſting him with ample 
power; but forbad him the uſe of the diadem, and command- 

ed him to offer no injury to the queen and her children, and 

to abſtain from the royal concubines k. Having thus ſettled 

the government, he picked out the choiceſt of his ſubjects, 


Dios 'lib. 1, p.48 _£ LuCaN. 10. v. ", * Diod. 
-ubi ſupr. p. 49. ET IAx. Var. Hiſt. I 2. c. 4. Diop. 
ubi ſupr. p. 50. K Manz TR. apud Joſeph. contra Apion, 1. 
1. p. 1041. e 


and 
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and liſted an army equal to the vaſtneſs of his deſigns, and 
beſtowed the chief commands of it on his beloved compani- 
ons, who were upwards of 1700 in number. As an earneſt 
of his benevolence, and beſides the favours he had beſtowed 
on them in common with the reſt of their countrymen, and 
that he and his ſucceſſors might always have a regular force 
ready at hand, he ſettled certain portions by lot, of the moſt 
fertile land in Egypt, on his whole army; whence a hand- 
ſome income ariſing to them, neither they nor their poſterity 


23 


He inſti- 
tutes the 
military 


order. 


might lie under the neceſſity of ſeeking a livelihood by mer- 


cCantile or mechanic callings, but wholly apply themſelves to 


the military exerciſes. His army conſiſted of 600,000 foot, 


24,000 horſe, and 27, ooo warlike chariots. He firſt march- 


Conquer 


ed into Æthiopia, and reduced the inhabitants to a tribute of Ethiopia. 


ebony, gold, and ivory l. He is generally believed to have 
been the firſt that ſubdued Ethiopia and Troglodytica, and is 


ſaid to have reached the promontory of Dira, near the 


{traits of the Red-ſea, where he ſet up a pillar with a ſacred 


inſcription on it; and went on as far as the cinnamon coun- 


try, or at leaſt ſome place from whenee cinnamon was brought, 
| Where he raiſed monuments and pillars with inſcriptions, 

which were to be ſeen many ages afterwards ®. 5 
His land forces alone were not anſwerable to the conqueſt 
he intended; and therefore breaking through the antient ſu- 


His 1 


perſtition of the Egyptians, he was the firſt of their kings 


that fitted out fleets of tall ſhips. He had two; the one of 


4600 fail in the Arabian gulph, if we may add faith to Dio- 


Aorus ® who gives us this number, and to Herodotus o who 
mentions the ſame fleet in general terms; and the other in 
the Mediterranean-ſea, if we may believe Manetho * who by 


Sethofis underſtands Seſo/tris. By theſe naval armaments, and 


by the great ſervices they are ſaid to have done, it ſhould 
ſeem, that Seſo/fris wiped away the averſion the Egyptians 


had to ſea affairs 3, at leaſt for a time, and inftituted the 


marine claſe, as by what appears hitherto he did the military 
order. But to have done with this conjecture, we ſhall only 
add, that the ſpacious and magnificent ſhip he conſecrated to 
the ſupreme god of the Thebans r, looks as if he defigned to 


He infti- 
tutes the 


the marine 
claſs or 


order. 


bring navigation into credit in Egypt. With the firſt of 
theſe fleets he ſailed out of the Arabian gulph into the Red, or 


Indian-ſea, and ſubducd the coaſts thereof, and continuing 


Diop. ubi ſupr. = Vid. SraAB0, lib. 16. p. 769, 77c. 
Vid. etiam lib. 17. p. 790. Prix. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 6 


5 
Ubi ſupr. Ubi ſupra.  ® Apud Joſeph. contra Apion. 


ubi ſupr. 15ce beſore, Vol. I. p. 490. See before, 
. 54 his 
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his courſe till he was ſtopped by certain ſhoals and diffi- 
cult places, returned back to Egypt ©: or according to ano- 
ther author, he went not on board himſelf, but ſent them 
out againſt the iſlands and maritime places of the continent 
as far as India. With his Mediterranean ſquadron he con- 


quered Cyprus, the ſea coaſt of Phanicia *, and ſeveral of the 


| Continua- 
tion of Bis 
conqueſts 


Cyclades u. This is all we know concerning his exploits by 
— 82 . 15 
Now as to his further conqueſts on the land; it is by al- 
moſt all antiquity agreed, that he over-ran and pillaged all 
Aſia, and ſome part of Europe. He croſſed the Ganges, on 


and aar, the banks of which river he erected pillars; and to uſe the 
| poets expreſſion, did the ſame in the remoteſt mountains of 


India w; and indeed he is ſaid to have marched on till he was 


ſtopped by the main ocean eaſtward *. From thence return- 


ing he invaded the Scythians and Thracians; but the accounts 
of his war with the former do not all agree m giving him a 
complete conqueſt over them. Herodotus, Diodorus, Aga- 
thias I, and others repreſent him victorious ; but ſome relate, 
that he met with a repulſe, and fled from the Scythians, and 
was worſted by the Colchians. For Juſtin tells us, that Vex- 


_ ores, or Seſaſtris diſpatching ambaſſadors before him to ſum- 
mon the Scythians to ſurrender, they ſent back his meſſen- 
gers with contempt, and threats, and defiance, and immedi- 


ately took up arms. Seſeſtris, being informed that they 
were advancing towards him by haſty marches, ſuddenly 
taced about, and fled from before them, leaving all his bag- 
gage and warlike apparel to the purſuers, who followed him 
till they came on the borders of Egypt :. Pliny relates, that 


he was overthrown by the king of Colchis*; and Valerius 
Flaccus infinuates, that he was repulſed with great ſlaughter, 


YFuppoſed to 
ſettle a 
colony in 
Colchis. 


and put to flight in theſe parts b. But whether he had good 
or bad ſucceſs in theſe countries, it is a common opinion, 
that he ſettled a colony in Colchis, though Herodotus, whom 


we chiefly rely on in this matter, does not decide, whether 


it was of his own planting, or whether part of his army tired 


out, loitered in the rear, and voluntarily fat down on the 


banks of the river Phaſis in that kingdom. He ſays, from 
his own experience, that the inhabitants were undoubtedly 
of Egyptian deſcent, as was viſible from the perſonal ſfimili- 


He nod. ubi ſupr. Diop. ubi ſupr. t ManeTH, | 


apud Joſeph. contra Apion. ubi ſupr. Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 51. | 


w Dioxrs. in Perieg. v. 625. Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 50. 


%% 38. . 3. 
b Arconaur. |. 5. v. 420. | 


_ tude 


Cray. 3. to the time if Alexander. 


tude they bore to the Egyptians, who were ſwarthy and frizle- 
haired; but more eſpecially from the conformity of their 
cuſtoms, particularly circumciſion, and from the affinity of 
their language with that of Egypt. And many ages after- 
wards at a, the capital of Colchis, they ſhewed maps of 
their journies, and the bounds of ſea and land for the uſe of 
— e, and hence came geography. This relation to | 
each other was acknowledged on both ſides ds, We now at- a 
tend upon him into Thrace, the utmoſt boundary of his pro- 5 
greſs weſtward in Europe, Here he was in danger of loſing | 
his army through want of proviſions and the difficulty of the 
paſſes ; and therefore he here ſtopped his progreſs *. But the 
more probable opinion is, that his return was haſtened by ad- 
vice he received from the high prieſt of Egypt, concerning 
his brother's revolt and diſobedience . However this was, 
his pillars were no where to be ſeen in Europe beyond Thracef, 
For it was his cuſtom to ſet up pillars in every country he His pillars 
conquered, with this inſcription, or one to the like effect; and fta- 
Seſoſtris, king of kings, and lord of lords, ſubdued this coun- tuen. 
try by the power of his arms. If the nation had ignobly 
_ crouched to him, he, beſides the inſcription, cauſed the pri- 
vities of a woman to be carved, as a mark of their effemina- 
cy and baſeneſs*; if they had defended themſelves bravely, 
their pillars bore the diſtinction of the contrary ſex, in teſti- 
mony of their courage h. Beſides theſe he left ſtatues of 
himſelf behind him, two of which are ſtill to be ſeen, ſays 
| Heradotus, the one on the road between Epheſus and Phocea, 
and the other between Smyrna and Sardis : they were armed 
after the Ethiopian and Egyptian manner, were five palms: 
high, and held a javelin in one hand, and a bow in the other. Y 
4 Acroſs the breaſt they had a line drawn from one ſhoulder to F 
 #F the other, on which there was this inſcription ; This region I 
1 1 obtained by theſe my ſhoulders. They were miſtaken for T 
images of Memnoni. : 255 i . 
;  UPrpoN advice therefore of the rebellious proceedings Return to 
1 of his brother, who, encouraged by his long abſence Egypt. 
£4 and great diſtance, had aſſumed the diadem, violated the 
queen, and made promiſcuous uſe of the royal concu- 
3 bines k, he haſtened from Thrace, and at the end of nine 
pears came to Peluſium, attended by an infinite multitude of 
captives of all nations, and laden with the ſpoils of Aſia l. 


c AroTTLOxN. Rhod. Argon. I. 4. v. 272. HRO. | | 
ubi ſupr. Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 51. MauETR. apud Jo- 

ſeph. contra Apion. ubi ſufr. f Hz ROD. Diop. ubi ſupr. 
5 HeroD. ubi ſupr. h Vid SyNCELL. p. 59, 60. | Hg» 
xOD. ubi. fupr. K*MangTH, ubi ſfupr. } Herop, ubi ſupr. 


; 

: 
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Here the rebel Armais, or Danaus received him with outward 
ſubmiſſion and joy, but with inward deſigns to take away his 
life, and root out his family. Accordingly he invited the 
king his brother, the queen, and her children to a banquet 
he had prepared for their refreſhment, which they accepting, 
and drinking very freely, were overcome thereby, and betook 
them to reſt. In the mean time he cauſed a great quantity of 
dried reeds to be laid all round the apartment where they ſlept, 


and ſetting fire thereto he hoped to burn them all together. 


 b mira- 

_ exlouſly 

delivered 
from the 
anurderous 
defegns of 


s bro- 


ther. 


/2/iris now lay ing aſide all 


Seſeſtris perceiving the danger he was in, and that his guards, 


overcharged with liquor, were heavy and incapable to affiſt 


him, lifted up his hands, and imploring the gods in behalf of 
his wife and children ruſhed through the flames, and they 
followed him: In thankſgiving for this wonderful deliverance, 
and to perform the vows he had made in his extremity, he 
preſented donations to ſeveral gods, and particularly to Vul- 
can m, as will be obſerved hereafter. Herodotus ſeems to have 
been miſinformed in the particulars of this happy eſcape ; 
ſaying, that his wife perſuaded him to lay two of his ſons 
acroſs the fire, and to tread over them, He then took revenge 
on his brother Armaris®, who is ſaid to have been the Danaus 
of the Greeks o, and is thought to have been now driven out 
from Egypt, and to have proceeded to Greece. „„ 
Hrs brother's unnatural deſigns thus defeated, and himſelf 
in the quiet repoſſeſſion of his kingdom, he adorned all the 
temples with ſpoils and rich gifts, and rewarded his army in 
proportion to merit. His army was not only glorious in their 
return for the mighty actions they had performed, and the 
great riches they had acquired, but alſo for the great variety 
of conveniencies and neceſſaries they brought home with 
them, and with which U the whole kingdom. Se- 
ughts of war, diſbanded his forces, 

icaving every one to the undiſturbed enjoyment of what for- 
tune had favoured him with. As for himſelf, he from hence- 


forward applied his mind to ſuch ſtupendous works as might 
immortalize his name, and everlaſtingly contribute to the 


- His works, 


public good. | | 
Hrs works were ef three forts ; religious, military, and 


civil. And firſt he erected a temple in every City in Egypt, 
which he dedicated to the peculiar and ſupreme deity of each 
place. In the courſe of ſo univerſal an undertaking as this, no 


Egyptian was ſet to work ; wherefore upon all theſe temples 


there was this inſcription : No one native laboured hereon . In 


ubi ſupr. * D10b, ubi ſupr. p. 51, 52. 


„Diop. abi ſupr. p 53. Ubi ſupr. 0 MaxeTH. 


the 


Cray. 3, to the time of Alexander. 
the city of Memphis, before the temple of Vulcan, he raifed 
fix gigantic ſtatues, which were each of one ſtone ; two of 


them were 30 cubits high, and repreſented himſelf and his 
wife ; the other four were 20 cubits, and reprefented his four 


ſons T. Theſe he dedicated to Vulcan, in remembrance of his 


and his family's preſervation at Peluſium 1. Many ages after- 
wards it was ſaid, that Darius would have placed his own ſta- 
tue above this of Seſoftris ; but the prieſt of Vulcan ſtifly op- 


poſed it, urging, that the Per ſian, though great, had not yet 
equalled the Egyptian, and particularly had never conquered | 


Scythia ; and that therefore it was unjuſt to prefer him to one 
he had not yet excelled, and ſo put a ftop to the attempt. 
He moreover raiſed two obelisks of hard ftone [marble] 120 

cubits high; and charged them with inſcriptions, which de- 
ſcribed the greatneſs of his power, the amount of his reve- 


nues, and the nations he conquered. Theſe are his works, 


which may be ſaid particularly to commemorate his own pi 
and glory. Let us now take a view of what hedid for the be- 
nefit and laſting welfare of his people, 

In order to prevent the incurſions of the Syrians and Ara- 


bians, he fortified the eaſt ſide of Egypt with a wall, which 


ran from Peluſium through the deſert to Heliopolis, 1500 fur- 
longs, or 187 miles and a half. He moreover raiſed an in- 
_ credible number of vaſt and lofty mounts of earth, to which 
he removed ſuch towns as had before too low a ſituation, to 

ſecure the men and cattle from the dangers of the Nile in its 
inundations. All the way from Memphis to the ſea he dug 
canals which branched out from the Nile, and not only gave 

an eaſter communication from one place to another, and great- 
ly advanced the trade and proſperity of the kingdom ; but 
alſo rendered the country impracticable to an enemy, or at 

leaſt very incommodious and difficult. So that Egypt, which 
had hitherto been famous for her horſes and chariots, and was 
admirably well adapted for either, was now no longer the ſame 
place in thoſe reſpects, and put on a new face f. This looks 
as if Seſoſtris feared, that the ſeveral nations he had diſturbed, 
or at leaſt ſome of them, might unite againſt Egypt; but 


quite the reverſe appears by his haughty carriage towards the 


tributaries, as will be ſeen by and by. In the mean time it 
is ſaid, that ſome of the captives grew deſperate under the 


intolerable ſlavery impoſed on them, and that particularly the 
 Babylanians aroſe and reſolved at all hazards to ſhake off their 


bondage. They firſt ſeized upon a ſtrong hold, and acting 


HE Rob. ubiſupr, 4 Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 53. T1 He x05. 
abi ſupr. Dios. ubi ſupr. 52. „ 
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offenſively RY the Egyptians, waſted the country round 
about them. But on the offer of pardon, and a place for their 
dwelling, they were pacified, and built them a city, which 
they called Balylon - the like was ſaid of the Trojan captives <. 
According to Herodotus there was a report that this king, 
after he returned from his wars, divided the land.. equally a- 
mongſt all the Egyptians : this claſhes with what has been 
ſaid of the lands he beſtowed on his army before his outſet ; 
which we take to be more conformable to the genius and poli- 
cy of this warlike prince, and therefore are inclined to think 
that Herodotus was miſinformed. The ſame author upon this 
occaſion ſays ; that the king reſerving to himſelf a ſmall rent 
out of the lands fo divided, whenever it happened that the 
waters of the Nile in their retreat waſhed away any part of a 
perſon's ground, he gave information thereof to the king, who 
in ſuch cafe remitted a proportionable part of the rent, and 
by ſending . to meaſure it, gave riſe to the invention 
of geometry * 
His behaviour towards the conquered princes, who waited 
on him with their tribute, is. moſt remarkably inſolent; for 
upon certain occaſions he would unharneſs his horſes, and 
| Yoke kings together, and make them draw his chariot ® : this 
practice he continued, as is faid, till a certain day, when 
obſerving one of the kings who drew him along, look with 
great ſtedfaſtneſs back on one of the wheels, he asked what 
took up his thoughts, that he kept his eye ſo fixed behind him ? 
he anſwered, 0h king, the going round of the wheel calls to my 
mind the vici tudes of fortune; for as every part of the ꝛuhecl 
is uppermoſt and lowermoſt by turas, ſo is it with men, who one 
day ſit on a throne, and on the next are reduced to the vileſt de- 
gree of ſlavery. This anſwer ſhocked the inſulting conqueror, 
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he gave over the practice. It was thus he was wont to 


triumph over his tributaries, but at all other times he treated 


them with great humanity. At length he loſt his ſight, and 


laid violent hands on himſelf, and died. The manner of his 
death was extolled by the prieſts into the higheſt act of magna- 
nimity *; and that nothing might be wanting to make his 
hiſtory compleatly glorious, they reported, that the pharnix 
came to Thebes during his reign *. By what has been here 
ſaid concerning Seſaſtris, it may ſeemingly be gathered, that 
he was the firſt that divided Egypt into nomes, and its inhabi- 
tants into orders and claſſes ; that he was the firſt Egyptian 
king who was conſiderable at ſea; and that he erected the 
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53. Prin. lib. 33. 4 3. Diop. ubi ons.” * Tacir. 
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and aſſiſted to drive their unnatural prince from the throne ? 


muſt obſerve, that a king, very near allied in name to Am- 


Char. z. to the time of Alexander. 29 

firſt great empire in the world. Juin fays, he neither aimed 

at it, nor kept it, being contented with the bare glory of the 

conqueſt he made 7. But all are not of his opinion. . 
PRERRON was the fon of Seſeſtris, and ſucceeded him. He Pheron, or 

is alſo ſtiled S/. ¶ Seſaſtris] II. The ſtory of his reign, Seſoſtris 


as it is handed down to us, ſavours more of fiction than of II. 


truth. He performed nothing in the military way; but had 
the misfortune, in common with his father, to be ſtruck 


blind. Though this might be properly owing to ſome infir- 


mity derived from his parent, yet it is reported, that his loſs 

of fight was a puniſhment inflicted on him for his impiety to- 
wards the river. For upon a time that the Nile had over- He is 
flowed the country to an unuſual height, a gale of wind aroſe, firuck 
and greatly diſturbed the waters, whereat he capriciouſly took blind. 
offence, and inſolently darted a javelin among the waves. 


Upon this he was immediately ſeized with a pain in his eyes, 


and ſoon after by a total darkneſs, which oppreſſed him for 
ten years. In the eleventh year the oracle at Butus declared, 
that the term of his affliction was elapſed, and that his fight 


would return to him if he paid particular devotions to the 
god at Heliopolis, and waſhed his eyes with the urine of a 


woman, who had never known any man beſides her huſband. 


He began with his own wife, but receiving no benefit from He reco- 


her, went on from one woman to another, till at length a vert his 
poor gardener's wife afforded him the relief the oracle had feght | 
promiſed. Her therefore he made queen; but as for the ad- , 
dultereſſes he ſent them to a city called Erithybolus, which, 24 7«/es 


together with them, he burnt. He paid his vows to the gods kl w 


in ſeveral- rich donations, and particularly raiſed two magni- os. 
ficent obelisks in the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis a. 
Many ages after the ſceptre fell into the hands of AM As 1s, Amaſis or 


or AMMos1s. He miſuſed his people with the utmoſt vio- Ammoſis, 


lence and injuſtice. Many he condemned to death without a @ tyrant. 


cauſe; many he deprived of their poſſeſſions, upon no other 


motive than his own imperious will; and towards all he be- 


haved with inſupportable arrogance. Under this oppreſſor His ſab 
they groaned for a while, not daring to reſiſt ſo dreadful a je&#s join 
power. But in time Adtiſanes king of Æthiopia made war a- with the 


gainſt Ammoſis, and entering Egypt the people joined him, Ethio- 


pians 7 


BuT before we take in hand the hiſtory of Actiſanes, we ive him 
. 


moſts, blocked up the Shepherds in the city of Abaris, or 
Lib. 1 e. 1. * Hz ROD. ubi ſapr. Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 54. 
Idem ibid. e e 


Pelujium, 
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Peluſium, with an army of 480,000 men; but deſparing, as 


is faid, to carry the place by ſiege, he made a capitulation 


with them, by which it was agreed, that they ſhould go. out 
of Egypt and march which way they pleaſed without moleſ- 


The expul. tation ( I). This article they executed, and went away with 


fion of the 


their families to the number of 240,000, and taking the way 


Shepherds of the deſert entered Syria, but fearing the ¶Mrians, they 


built them a ſtrong city in Judæa, called T_—_ This 
favours the opinion of thoſe who take the Shepherds to have 


been the Iſraelites themſelves; but the Egyptian hiſtory being 


hitherto, and for a conſiderable time to come, involved in 

palpable darkneſe, we ſhall only ſay, that this is confeſſedly a 
contradiction to the hiſtory of Moſes, by whom it plainly ap- 
pears, that theſe Shepherds could not be the Iſraelites, and him 
we chooſe to confide in. This king is called Amoſis, Thummo/is, 


Tethmoſis, Thomoſis, and Themaſis, the fon of Haliſphrag- 
muthoſis. One Amoſis is alſo ſaid to have aboliſhed the cuſtom 
of ſacrificing men to Juno at Heliopolis, and inſtead of them 
to have ſubſtituted waxen images. They were examined and 


ſealed like pure calves, and were called Typhonians d. Three 
of them were burnt in a day, and their aſhes were ſcattered 
abroad ſo as to be no more ſeen, and this publickly every 
year during the dog- days. This is ſaid to have been done at 
the city of Idithia e. 5 | 


As to the 200,000 Shepherds, which we are told came 


from Feruſalem to aſſiſt the leprous Egyptians under Oſarſiphus, 
and the wars they were engaged in with Amenophis, king of 


b Josy. contra Apion. 1 . Þ. 4368, be. < MAN ETH 


apud Porph. de abſtin. I. 2. c. 55. 


(I) We have already obſerved to you, | that Perizonius reckons 


what 1s called the expulſion of the Shepherds, and the Exodus of the 

children of 7/-ae/, to be one and the ſame event (1). 5 
1 John Marſbam, is of a quite different opinion, but decides no- 

thing (2). - 


| Father Pexron ſays nothing of the expulſion of the Shepherds in |} 
particular, but thinks he has ſufficiently proved, that the Jfraclites | 
went out of Egypt under Mo/es in the reign of Tome, the ſame 


who is ſaid to have expelled the Shepherds (3). | 
Sir Jſaac Newton places this expulſion in the year 1070 before 


Cuartsr, or 62 years before the firſt expedition of Seſoftris, or 
Seſac, as he calls him, into Africa ( 4). e * 


(u) Vid. Feria. ubi fupr. (2) Marſh. ubi f-. (3) Per 
Egypt, 


ron, abi ſapr. (a) Sir Iſaac Newton's Short Chronology. 
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Egypt, we refer our reader to Foſephus againſt Apion, not 
knowing where to give a place to theſe tranſaCtions in the 
courſe of the Egyptian hiſtory. TFoſephus arraigns the whole 
ſtory as fabulous 4, 
' We now return: ACTISANES united Egypt and Z#thiopia Actiſanes 
under him, and was the common king of both. He bore his % Ethio- 
proſperity with great moderation and prudence, and behaved Pan. 
_ affectionately towards his new ſubjects. He cauſed a general He ſends 
| ſearch to be made after the Egyptian thieves and robbers, and all the E- 
giving them a juſt hearing, commanded their noſes to be cut . . 
off, and ſent them away to the remoteſt part of the deſert „ e 
between Syria and Egypt, where he built them a town which py; 
was called Rhinocolura, from the disfigurement of its infa- 
mous inhabitants. This part was ſo barren, that it ſcarce 
afforded any one neceſſary of life; for even the few wells and 
ponds there found were brackiſh, bitter, and moſt unpleaſant 
to the palate. Hither he baniſhed them, that they might not 
injure their honeſt neighbours by living among them, ' nor be 
hid in corners among the innocent. But as frightful and bar-- 
ren as their ſituation was, neceſſity, the mother of invention, 
ſuggeſted means to them of ſupplying themſelves with food: 
for it is reported, that they made long nets of ſlit reeds, and 
with them caught great numbers of quails which came in 
| flocks from the ſea ſhore ; and of theſe they had barely ſuſh- 
cient to live upon. „ . 1355 | 
ACTISANEs died, and the Egyptians were left to their own Mendes or 
diſpoſal; and therefore they choſe them a king, named by Marus. 
ſome MEN DES, and by others Markus. He is celebrated 
for the ſepulchral labyrinth he built. It was not fo admirable 77, Bu, 
for its extent, as for its inimitable contrivance, which was ſo a /aby- 
intricate and perplexing, that it was impoſſible to find the way rinth. 
out, but by the help of a moſt experienced guide f. 1 
_ AFTER Mendes there enſued an anarchy, or inter- reign, proteus ;; 
for five generations. At length a Mempbite of obſcure birth choſen ling 
was choſen king. His Egyptian name was CE TES, which | 
the Greeks rendered PROTEUS (K). Both Herodotus and 
| | „ e Diadorus 


lura. 


4 Jos zy nus ubi ſupr. Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 55. f Idem ibid. 
See before, Vol. I p. 422. „ 


(T) According to Perizonius, Proteus was the Sethos of Manetbo. 
and the Typhon of the poets. He thinks that Homer's Proteus and 
this king are the ſame ; and that he was ſtiled a ſea- god, becauſe 
be had commanded the coaſt of Egypt. He gives no _ to 

| | gdot ai 
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Diodorus make him coetaneous with the Trojan war. The 


prieſts gave him out for one fkilled in the weather, or a ma- 
gician, and pretended, he could aſſume any ſhape or form he 


The fable pleaſed, even fire. T his fable, as it was told by the Greets, 
of Proteus drew its origin from a cuſtom among the Egyptians, (and per- 


_ anvbence de- 


Paris and 
Helen ar- 
rive in E- 


gypt. 


haps introduced by Proteus) who were uſed to adorn and 
diſtinguiſh the heads of their kings with the repreſentations of 
animals, or vegetables, or even with burning incenſe, as fo 
many enſigns of royalty, and to ſtrike the beholders with 
dread and ſuperſtition®, Whilſt Proteus reigned, Paris or 
Alexander was driven on the coaſts of Egypt by a ſtorm, and 
there landed with Helen, whom he was carrying from Greece to 
Troy. But when he heard the perfidious breach of hoſpitality 


this young man had committed, he ſeized upon him, his mi- 
ſtreſs, and his companions, with all the riches he had brought 


away with him from Greece. As for Helen and her huſband's 
effects, he detained them, promiſing to reſtore both to the 


| Injured party whenever demanded, and fo he did: but Paris 
and his companions he commanded to depart out of his do- 
minions in three days, upon pain of being treated as enemies. 


Rhemphis 
orRhamp- 
ſmitus. 


In fine, he had a very rich and ſumptuous temple erected to 

him at Memphis, and left a fon and ſucceſſor behind him 

called Rhemphis b. 55 . 
RHEMPHIS is alſo called RR AMPSI,LITvS (L), and was 


5 Idem. p. 56. n HE RO. ubi ſupr. 
Herodotus as to the arrival of Paris and Helen under this king. It 


is not conſiſtent with his hypotheſis (1). 


Sir Iſaac Newton, on the contrary, ſeems to give credit to He- 


rodotus as far as relates to Paris and Helena, but makes him con- 
temporary with Amenophis, who, as we have already obſcrved, he 


makes the ſame with Menes. He thinks, he might have been go- 
vernor of ſome part of the Lower Egypt under Amenophis : and ob- 
ſerves, that Homer places him on the ſea coaſt, and calls him the 


ſervant of Neptune, and that his Greek name ſignifies only à prince, 
or prefident (2). , e 
(L) Sir Jobs Marſbam is inclined to think him the eldeſt ſon of - 


| Seſoftris, and to be the ſame with Rhampſes ; and this he advances, 


fraught with the authority of Manetho, who calls him the ſon of 
| Sethos : and that the famous inſcription which was interpreted to 


Cæſar Germanicus at Thebes, related to him; and indeed there is 


(1) id. Perizon. «bi ſapr. (2) Sir Iſaac Newton, Chronol of 


ant. ling dms amended. 
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of an inclination to hoard up money. Diodorus reports him 
to have been ſo ſordidly avaritious, that during his whole 
reign he rather acted the part of a mean-ſpirited ſteward than 
of a king; and never could find in his heart to be at the leaſt 
expence in any thing that might tend either to the honour of 
the gods, or the good of men : and that to this retentiveneſs 
it was owing that he left ſo immenſe a treaſure behind him, no 
leſs than 400,000 talents i. Now Herodotus ſufficiently inſi- 
nuates, that he was fond of riches, but does not reduce him 
to ſo wretched a degree of baſeneſs as this. Let us give ear to 
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what he ſays. Rhampſinitus added the weſtern portico to the builds the 

temple of Vulcan, and erected two ftatues before it, each 25 weſtern 
cubits high: one of them faced towards the north, and was Pr to 
adored by the Egyptians under the title of Summer ; the other the temple 


looked towards the ſouth, and went by the name of inter, 
and was abhorred. Moreover, he had accumulated a far 
greater ſtore of wealth than any king of Egypt that ſucceeded 


of Vulcan, 


him; and, being deſirous to depoſite it in ſome ſecure place, 44a trea- 


commanded a treaſure-houſe to be firmly built ſor that purpoſe. jure-houſe. 


The architect employed in this work, placed one of the ſtones 


in ſo artful a manner, that it might be taken ouc and put in 


again by one man only, it being his intention to parczke in the 


riches of the place. But about the time that the treaſure 
was lodged in it, this man fell into a violent ſickneſs ; and 


finding himſelf at the point of death, ſent for his two ſons. 

To them he declared the whole artifice, and gave them the 
Diop. ubi ſupr. 

no very great difference between the Nbamſes of Tacitus and the 


Rbampſes of Manetbho. In fine, that he enjoyed by right what his 
father had obtained by conqueſt (1). 75 


Perizonius ſuppoſes, that the Rham/zr of Tacitus is Seſofiric him- 


| ſelf. But Rameſſes, or Rhamfiritus, the ſon of Proteus, he makes 


contemporary with the Trojan war, in which ! e is ſupported by a 


| Paſlage from Pliny (2). 


Sir Iſaac Newton conjeftures him to have been the fon of -A- 


 phis, or Menes, and io be ſhadowed under the different n«zaes of | 


Rhamfinitus, Ramſes, Ramiſes, Rameſes, Ramg/is, Remeſftes, Rhamp- 


fes and Rhempfis ; and that the obelik which was ſent to Rome by | 


the emperor Conſtant ius, with an inſcription interpreted by Herma- 
pion an Egyptian prieſt, expreſſing that he was long. lived and reign- 
ed over 2 great part of the earth, as alſo that poinpous inſcription 
mentioned by Tacitus, belonged to him (3) 


. — A 1 
2 abi fur. fe (2) _ (3) Sir 


ef * * 2 * e 


* 


moſt exact directions in the management of the buſineſs, 


avhich is 


plundered 


by the ar S 
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which he foreſaw would never be his fate to accompliſh. 'The 
father died, and the young men went to the treaſury, and 
finding every thing co be as their father had told them, they 
ained an eaſy admittance, and robbed the king to a conſi- 
derable value; and this they repeated every night. Some 


time after Rhamßſinitus went in to view his heaps, and was 


ſurprized to find a viſible diminution of them ; and the more, 
becauſe his ſeal was whole on the door, the only part of the 
building that could give entrance. The two brothers continued 


their nightly expilations till the king, after two or three fur- 


ther ſurveys, was perfectly ſenſible that ſome how or other 
his wealth ſuffered a ſucceſhve decreaſes. And now convinced 


that ſome body muſt do this, he ordered ſnares to be laid all 


around the veſſels which held his money. The brethren failed 


not to come at night, and taking out the ſtone, one of them 
vent in, and going up to a veſſel full of filver, was imme- 


diately enſnared. Under this ſurprize he called to his brother 


who ſtood without, and earneſtly beſought him to come in to 


him, and cut off his head, that ſo he might fave his own life, 


and effeQually prevent the diſcovery of their intrigue. The 


brother, perceiving the reaſonableneſs of his requeſt, went in 
and did as he was deſired, and putting the ſtone in its place 


again, took the head away with him. Early the next morn- 
ing the king came in to ſee the event of his project, but was 


quite aſtoniſhed to find a man caught without a head. He 


went out again in great confuſion of thought, but however 


directed that the body ſhould be hung on the outſide of the 
wall, and expoſed to public view; charging the guard ap- 
pointed to take care of it, that they ſhould make a narrow 


inſpection into the countenances of the ſpectators, and in 
whomſoever they perceived ſigns of ſorrow and mourning, 


to bring ſuch per ſon into his preſence. When the mother of 


the deceaſed heard that the body was expoſed in this manner, 


ſhe was diſtracted with grief, and upbraiding her ſurviving 


| ſon, threatened that if he did not procure her his brother's 
body, and bring it home, ſhe would let the king know who 


had robbed his treaſury. The young man did his utmoſt to 
bring her to ſome temper, by remonſtrating to her the im- 
practicability of her requeſt ; but to no purpoſe, for ſhe per- 
liſted ſtill in her threats. Therefore finding that ſomething 


muſt be contrived to gratify her, he conſulted how he might 


ſuccecd in ſuch an enterprize: and at length loading his afles 


with ſkins of wine, he drove them towards the place where 
the body hung up. Having reached the guard, he privately 


opened ſome of the ſkins, and as ſoon as the wine poured 
= So Ee _ down 
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down he ſtruck himſelf upon the head, and counterfeited the 
trouble and conſternation of a perſon utterly undone. In the 
mean time the ſoldiers upon duty ran to the aſſes with pots, to 
fave as much of the liquor as they could for themſelves; 
which he ſeeing, fell on them with the moſt bitter reproaches, 
and reviled them for the pleaſure they took in his misfortune, 
inſtead of giving him their aſſiſtance: but they ſpeaking him 
fair, he pretended to be pacified, and leading his aſſes out of 


the way, feigned to be very buſy in ſecuring the remainder of 


his wine. Whilſt he was doing this the guards ſtood about 
him, and laughing and joking with him, he at laſt conſented 
to give them a ſkin of wine; and they in return for ſo great 
a favour, preſſed him to ſtay and take a part of it with them. 
He did ſo, and when this ſkin was emptied he gave them ano- 
ther; fo that by exceflive drinking the whole guard was over- 
come, and fell into a deep ſleep. Then watching his oppor- 


tunity, and perceiving it to be the dead of night, he went 


to the body, and taking it down, laid it acroſs an aſs; and 


| ſhaving the right cheek of each of the ſoldiers by way of de- 
riſion, went away with the body and carried it home to his 


mother. The news of this was matter of additional wonder 


to the king, who, that he might find out the perſon who had 


done it, bethought him of the following expedient. He or- 


dered his daughter to proſtitute herſelf in a certain apartment 
of the palace to all comers promiſcuouſly ; but under this re- 
_ friction, that ſhe ſhould previouſly extort from each of them 

a confeſſion of the moſt ingenious intrigue he had ever managed, 


and the moſt wicked crime he had ever committed. His 


daughter obeyed, and did as ſhe was inſtructed, and when the 


thief heard of this extraordinary procedure, he reſolved to 
perplex the king a little farther. With this view he got the 
arm of a newly-dead body, and taking it under his cloak, 
went in to the king's daughter. She examined him in the 


ſame form, and to the ſame purpoſe as the reſt who had been 


with her before him; and in return, he frankly confeſſed, 
that the moſt abominable and wicked action of his life was 
the cutting off his brother's head when enſnared in the trea- 
fury ; and that the moſt ingenious thing he had ever done, 
was the ſtealing the body from the guard that kept it. She 
then offered to lay-hold on him ; which he perceiving, held 
out the dead arm to her; which ſhe graſping, he ran out, and 
by the favour of the night made his eſcape. Rhamp/initus's 
rage was now converted into an admiration of the boldneſs 
and ingenuity of the man; and therefore he had it proclaimed 
in every city, that if the perſon, whoever he was, would diſ- 
cover himſelf, he ſhould not only be pardoned, but alſo greatly 
s 2 | rev/arded. 
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rewarded. The young man confiding in this, went ſtrait to 
the palace, and made himſelf known. In the end the king gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and accounted him far ſuperior 
in wiſdom to any man then living upon earth. Our author 

does not warrant every particular of this ſtory. _ 
Rhampſi- AFTER this it was fabled, that Rhampſinitus deſcended 


nitus goes alive into the infernal regions, where he plaid at dice with { 


down to Ceres, but neither won or loſt ; and that at his departure ſhe 
bell. preſented him with a golden bowl. The ſpace between his 
deſcent and reaſcenſion was obſerved with great ſolemnity by 
the Egyptians many ages afterwards. And now that we may 
conclude the hiſtory of this king with ſome air of truth and 
probability, he reigned with great prudence and juftice, and 
was a conſtant and ſtrict obſerver of the good order, which, 
till his death, had uninterruptedly ſubſiſted throughout the 
kingdom from its firſt foundation. . : 
Thais king was ſucceeded by ſeven others, all of nameleſs | 
Nilus. fame and ignoble character, except one, called NiLus. . He 
is celebrated for the great number of canals he dug all over 
the country, and for his endeavours to make the Nile as uni- 
verſally ſerviceable as poſhble. Whence it was that the river 
which had been hitherto called Ægyptus, was now called af- 
| 0 1 
Cheops, CHEOPs, CHEMMIs, or CHEMBEs, (M) is by Diodo- | 
Chemmis, rus reckoned the eighth from Rhampſinitus. Herodotus places 
or Chem- no diſtance between them. This king is branded for his im- 
des, aty- piety and tyranny. He began his reign with ſhutting up the 
rant. temples, and forbidding all public ſacrifices. And then tramp- 
ling on the laws and invading the liberties of his people, re- 
duced them to a ſtate of the moſt laborious ſlavery. Great 
numbers he ſent to dig out ſtone in the quaries among the 
8 mountains of Arabia, and to tranſport them into Egypt = : 
e and harraſſed them in the end in raiſing the largeſt of the three 
Profti- great pyramids . By this, and other vain-glorious works 
tute; bis Of the ſame kind, he was reduced ſo low, that he expoſed his 
daughter daughter to common proſtitution ; telling her in general 
ao builds terms to earn what ſhe could. She obeyed, and, by her fa- 
a /mall 1 Tres : „ 
| _ * Hznop. l. 2. Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 57. = HZ ROD. 
Abi ſupr. 2 [demibid. & Diop. ubi ſupr. See before, Vol. 


.) Sir Iſaac Newton ſuipefts, that he intended to be worſhip- 
_ ped himſelf after death; and ſuppoſes that he was alfo called Chem- 
nis, Phiops, bus, Apappus, Suphii, Saoph ws , $ , S , Soi- 
+ _ ther's 
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ther's example deſiring to perpetuate her memory, requi- 

red each of her gallants only to contribute a ſtone towards 
a building ſhe had in view. With the ſtones ſo collected, ſhe 
built a ſmall pyramid. * This tyrant reigned fifty years and 
died o. 

H E was ſuceeeded by CEPHRENEs, CEPHREN, or Cephre- 
CHABRYIS. . It was doubted, whether Cephren, and Cha- nes, Ce- 
bryi:, were one and the ſame perſon; ſome ſaying, that phren, on 
Cephren was the brother, and that Chabryis was the ſon of Chabryis 
Cheops. But leaving this obſcure controverſy ; this king trod © Hrant. 
in the foot-ſteps of his predeceſſor, and particularly in build- Builds a 
ing a pyramid ; but it fell much ſhort of the former. He ramid. 
_ reigned fifty ſix years. Though both he and his predeceſſor 
deſigned theſe pyramids for their cternal manſions, to uſe 
the Egyptian phraſe, yet neither of them were depoſited in 
them after death : dreading what the rage of the multitude 
might-prompt them to, their friends buried them where no 
body could ever find them*. _ 8 

AFTER Egypt had been thus afflicted by tyranny for one Myceri- 
hundred and fix years, MyckRIxUs, or CHERINUS, (N) nus, or 
the ſon of Cheops, a ſerene and merciful prince, aſcended the Cherinus, 
throne. Abhorring the impiety and injuſtice of his father a good 
and his uncle, he opened the temples, re-inſtituted the ſa- prince. 
crifices, and left the miſerable people to the purſuit of their 
private affairs. His clemency is reported to have been ſuch, 

that if at any time complaint was made to him of a hard ſen- 
tence adjudged in a matter of property, he would fatisfy the 
; aggrieved to the amount of the lofs, out of his own 
_ treaſure 1. Whilſt he was thus intent upon the happineſs of 

his people, a heavy misfortune fell upon him, namely the 
death of his daughter. He mourned her with great bitterneſs, His daug 
and honoured her with an extraordinary funeral: For caufing ter dies, 
an hollow wooden image of a cow to be made and richly gilt and he bu- 
with gold, he therein depoſited her body. This cow was dier ber in | 
never interred, but was expoſed in a magnificent chamber of * extra. i 
the palace in the city of Saris ; where they burned the moſt ordinary 
exquiſite odours by day, and illuminated the place by night 
with a lamp. In a room contiguous to this were twenty naked 
 innages of women, which the prieſts of Sas reported to have 

been the concubines of Mycerinus. But, as it generally hap- 


Hu 20. ubi ſupr. See Vol. I. p. 405. » Hz op. ubi ſupr. P Idem 
| bbid. Drop. ubi ſupr. p. 57, 58. 4 Idem. ibid. Hzreop. ubi ſupr, 
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pens in caſes of remote antiquity, this was not the only re- 
port that was ſpread concerning this cow and theſe ſtatues. A | 
ſtory went, that Mycerinus falling in love with his daughter, = 
forced and deflowered her; whereupon ſhe fell into a deep 
melancholy and hanged her ſelf. The twenty naked ſtatues in 
the next room, ſaid they, were her women, who had been 
inſtrumental in betraying her to her father's unnatural luſt, 
and therefore had their hands cut off by the queen. They ap- 
peared indeed without hands ; but our author, who was an 
eye-witneſs of theſe things, tells us they were dropped off 
with age, and lay ſcattered upon the floor. He tells us alſo, 
that the cow was in a kneeling poſture, and as big as the 
largeſt living cow. Its neck and head were richly laid over 
with gold, and between the horns there was a golden circle 
in imitation of the ſun, and its body had a fine Tyr:ian carpet 
thrown over it. The ſepulchral image was removed once a 
year from the apartment where it ſtood, and expoſed to the 
open day, in purſuance of a requeſt the deceaſed made to her 
father, that the might behold the ſun once every year. 
No to return whence we digreſſed; the death of his 
daughter was not the only misfortune that befel Afycerimus ; 
amore dreadful one enſued : For it was denounced againſt 
The oracle him from the oracle at Butus, that he had but ſix years more 
at Butus to live, and that in the ſeventh he ſhould ſurely die. At this 
declares he was greatly troubled, and ſent to expoſtulate with the 
bim 40 be oracle, and remonſtrated, that ſince his father and uncle, who 
foort tied. had been monſters of impiety and cruelty, had been bleſſed 
with great length of days, it would be ungrateful to requite 
his piety and humanity with the execution of ſo rigid a ſen- 
| tence. To this it was anſwered; That his father and uncle 
knew the decree of fate, which had condemned the Egyptians 
to a hundred and fiſty years of bondage and miſery, and acted 
conformably thereto ; but that his ignorance of this, which 
had induced him to interrupt the courſe of their aMiction, 
was the cauſe that he was ſo ſuddenly to be cut off. Finding 
therefore that his doom was irreverſible, he conſulted how to 
make the moſt of the ſmall remainder of his life; and, com- 
manding a great number of lamps to be lighted up every 
night, he ſpent his whole time in drinking and revellinz. So 
| thence forward making no diſtinction between day and night, 
he roved about among the groves and the meadows, and 
| wherever he heard of the molt gay and ſportive company. 
Endea* Thus he went on, thinking to convict the oracle of falſhood, 
vours to and inſtead of fix, to live twelve years. Finally Mycerinus 
convid? the is ſaid to have built a pyramid, which from thebatis to the 


oracle of middle was Ethiopian ſtone ; and on the northern front of it 
Stud, - "OO TOY 3 
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he inſcribed his own name. This pyramid the Greeks, by a 
groſs miſtake, attributed to the courtezan Rhodopis, who 
flouriſhed in the days of Amaſis, ſeveral reigns lower. 
Ws now proceed to GNEPHACHTHUS, the father of Boc- 
choris the wiſe. He is alſo named Technatis by Plutarch t, 
and Neochabis by Alexis. What interval there was between 
him and Mycerinus, or whether any, does no where plainly 
appear. This king is famed for his abſtinence, and for the 
execration he denounced againſt Menes. For it is recorded 
of him, that leading an army into Arabia, and travelling the 
vaſt and barren deſerts, he there fell into great ſtreights and 
want of proviſion : and being one day obliged to take up with 
the poor and ſlender diet he met with, he afterwards fell into 
a profound ſleep. This ſo delighted him, that he forbad all Forbid al 
exceſs and luxury, and curſed ME NES, who firſt introduced luxury, and 
them: And ſo earneſtly did he perſecute the memory of this curſes Me- 
his predeceſſor, that, by the conſent of the prieſts, he en- nes. 
graved his curſe upon a pillar, which was ſeen in the tem- 
ple at Thebes ; from whence it came to paſs, that the fair 
name of Menes was ſeen through a cloud by ſucceeding ge- 
nerations. : 5 888 3 
Bocchokls, the ſon of Gnephachthus, was ſurnamed the Bocchoris. 
wiſe, He was a deſpicable perſon to look at, but for prudence | 
and wiſdom far beyond any of his predeceſſors. He is reckoned 
the fourth Egyptian law-giver ; but his laws © ſeem not ta 
have concerned any thing, except commerce and the regu- 
lation of the public revenue. His judgments were for their 
excellence retained many ages after his death ; but his great 
qualities were ſomewhat debaſed by his propenſion to avarice u. 
So high was the veneration his ſubjects paid him, that they 
fabled Jie to have ſent an aſp to prevent his ſight, that he 
might judge righteouſly v. However, he drew a general o- 
dium upon himſelf, by letting in a wild bull to the ſacred 
one, called Mnevis; but this got the better, and killed his 
antagoniſt. At laſt, with all the equity of his judgment =, 
and the purity of his mind, he is ſaid to have been taken by 


ASYCHIS is by Herodotus placed next in order to Ayce- Aſychis. 
rinus; but in compliance with Diadorus, we have put two 
_ reigns between them, notwithſtanding our full perſuaſion 

that Bocchoris and Afychis were the ſame king, as we ſhall 


I Tdem ibid. See Vol. I. p. 404. De Ifide & 
On. dee Vol. L p. 442. u Diov. I. 1. p. 59, 
85. | w Prur. Tf IvowTia;, P- 529. * LIAN. de 
Anim. I. 11.c.11.  YSyNCELL. p. 74. 
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take occaſion to obſerve by and by: In the mean time it is 
builds the recorded of Aſychis, that he built the eaſtern portico to the 
 eaſternpor- temple of Vulcan, with a magnificence that eclipſed the o- 
n * the thers. And finding that the riches of Egypt, were lodged in a 
ory few hands, and that credit was decayed, he enacted a 
law, whereby a man might borrow money upon the ſepulchre 

of his father, and depoſite the body, as a pledge, in the hands 

of the creditor. And till it was redeemed, the debtor might 

neither be buried in the ſepulchre of hisfather, or in any other 

nor put any of his deſcendants there, This king, to ſurpaſs 

| andabrick all his predeceſſors, built him a pyramid of brick, which he 


pyramid. charged with a very vaunting inſcription 2. 
Anyſiss AFTER Ajychis, a blind man named Axys1s, from a city 


of the ſame name, became King. In his reign Sabbaco king 

of Ætbiopia broke into Egypt with a powerful army, and 

Anyſis fled for ſhelter to the fens, leaving the kingdom to the 

ES ao 

Bocchoris Bor before we enter upon the reign of Sabbaco, let us 

and Aly- take a curſory retroſpect of theſe three laſt reigns, and per- 

chis the haps we may find reaſon to think, that Bocchoris and Aſychis 

ſame king, are different names for one King, and that the blind man Any- 

is was his contemporary. For the law ſaid to have been in- 

| jay 6 vis ſtituted by Afyehrs favours ſo much of Bocchoris's genius as 
2 Ne. Might incline one to think them but one man. And if it be 
chus ze true, that Becchoris was burnt alive by Sabbaco, t'ey muſt 

ather of not only have been ſo, but Any/is muſt alſo have been king of 
ſammiti- another part of Egypt at the ſame time. Furthermore, it is 
chus. declared by Herodotus, that Necus, the father of Pſammi- 
= tichus, was ſlain by the ſame Ethiopian d. Here we have 

three kings, if we may ſuppoſe Necus to have been of royal 

dignity, ſubdued by one and the ſame enemy, and all in E- 

 gypt. From hence it may appear, that many of the kings 

of Egypt are placed in order of ſucceſſion, that were colla- 

teral, merely out of oſtentation, and to ſupport the pretenſi- 

ons the prieſts made to the exceſſive antiquity of their king- 

dom. Mn | | F . 

Sabbaco WE now return to SABBAC®O ; and if it be true that he 


_ theEthio- dealt fo rigidly with Bocchoris, thoſe are ſurely right who 
Pian. ſuppoſe he began his reign with barbarity and cruelty towards 
1 others. But no ſooner was he eſtabliſhed firmly on the throne, 
than he became a new man; ſo that he is highly extolled for 
his mercy, clemency, and policy. He is thought to have been 
the So in ſcripture, and to have entered into a league with 


„Heron. I. 2. See Vol. I, 406: * HzroD. ubi ſupr. 
þ Idem ibid. C 
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Heſhea, king of Samaria, againſt Shalmaneſer king of A/- 

Hria. He was excited to the invaſion of Egypt by a dream, His fr, 
or viſion, which aſſured him he ſhould hold Egypt fifty years; van. 
and when that term was expired, he voluntarily retired into 
Ethiopia again, reſigning his conquered kingdom. But whilſt 
he was in Egypt, he gave the higheſt proofs of his wiſdom 
and piety, and yielded to none of his Egyptian predeceſſors in 
the art of governing. He never would conſent to the death His policy. 
of any criminal, though capitally condemned ; commuting 
the puniſhment into hard labour, which purely conſiſted in 
raiſing of mounts, and digging of canals; ſo that the cities 

of Egypt were raiſed higher, and rendered more commodious 
than by 1 ; and particularly the city of Bubaſtis, where 
ſtood a moſt delightful temple to the goddeſs of the ſame name, 
whom the Greeks interpreted to be their Diana. At length xj; ſecond 
Sabbaco had a viſion as he ſlept, wherein the tutelar god of wifon. 

\ Thebes admoniſhed him, that he could not hold the kingdom 
of Egypt with ſafety and happineſs, except he maſſacred the 
prieſt as he paſſed through them with his guards. This vi- 
ſion he had at ſeveral repetitions ; but, his heart abhorring ſo 
dreadful an undertaking, he ſent for the prieſts, and declared 
to them what the gods would have prompted: him to, and that 
thereby he began to apprehend it was their pleaſure he ſhould 

remain no longer in Egypt; and that therefore with pure 
hands and a clear conſcience he would return into his native 
kingdom, rather than lie under the neceſſity of polluting his life 
by ſo general a bloodſhed, to preſerve himſelf on the throne | 
of Egypt. And upon the whole, conſidering that the predic- 
ted fifty years were expired, he accordingly retired into his 
own country ?. fe 5 

As ſoon as Sabbaco had departed the kingdom, Anyſis came Anyſio 
out from his hiding-place, and reaſſumed the government. agaiz, 

He had been abſent fifty years, and in that time had formed _ 
an Iſland for his habitation, compoſed of aſhes and earth; | 
for when any Egyptian came to him with proviſion, he al- 
ways deſired that ' aſhes might be brought to him unknown 
to the Ethiopian. This iſland was called E1bo, and lay undiſ- 
covered ſeven hundred years and upwards, till the reign of 

AFTER him there reigned one SETHON, who was both Sethon 
king, and prieſt of Vulcan. He not only neglected the mili- 4ing and 
tary claſs or order, but injuriouſly diveſted them of their pri- Pri. 
vileges and lands; whereat they were ſo incenſed that they 

thought themſelves abſolved from their allegiance, and entered 


© Idem ibid. Dior. Sic. ubi ſupra, p. 59. 
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into a combination not to bear arms under him, if he ſhould 
ever ſtand inneed of them. But he, regardleſs of their threats 
and murmurs, gave himſelf wholly up to contemplation and 
the functions of religion. This was the ſtate of affairs when 
Sennacherib king of AS yria drew near to Peluſium, deſigning 
to enter Egypt. Sethon perceiving his danger, and that now 
his only truſt muſt be on the military order whom he had 


ſo unjuſtly dealt with, he fought their aſſiſtance; but in vain : 


They obſtinately perſiſted i in their refuſal to march under his 
banner. The prieſt, now deſtitute of all other advice and 
ſapport, repaired to his god, and in the utmoſt dejection of 
mind implored his aid. Whilſt he was yet in the temple, he 


fell into a deep flecp, during which it ſeemed to him that 


the god ſtood at his ſide, and exhorted him to take courage, 
and promiſed, that if he would but go out againſt the MHrians 


he ſhould obtain a complete victory over them. Fraught 


with this viſion, he aſſembled together a promiſcuous body of 
artificers, ſhop-keepers, and labourers ; and, with this unex- 
perienced multitude, bent his march towards Peluſtum. The 
very night after his arrival there, an infinite number of field- 


rats entered the enemy's camp, and gnawed their quivers, 


bow-ſtrings, and ſhield-ſtraps to pieces. This is very con- 


ſonant to the prophecy of IJſaiab, if we may be allowed to 


inſert it here: The king of Aſſyria ſhall not come into this City, 
( meaning Jeruſalem) nor ſhoot an arrow there, nor come before 
it with a ſhield d. i or Sennacherib (as ſhould ſeem) had broke 

up the ſiege of Jeruſalem for a time to fall upon Egypt; but 
whether this Sethon be the ſame with Tirhakab, or Sevechus, 
is more than we can decide. But to return; when Sethon 
next morning found the enemy thus diſarmed, and moving 
off, he purſued them with a great ſlaughter. In memory of 
this miraculous event, there was a ſtone ſtatue of this king 
erected in the temple of Vulcan, with a rat in one of his 


hands, and delivering theſe words from his mouth; Whoſo 


beholdeth me, let him be pious e. 
A ſhort time after the death of Sethon, Egypt was (upon 
what motive is not preciſely known) divided into twelve 


| kingdoms, and twelve of the chief Egyptian lords were ap- 


pointed over them. Theſe twelve entered into the ſtricteſt 
aſſociation for the public welfare. The mutual league be- 


tween them was conceived in the moſt obligatory manner, 


and cemented by all the ſtricteſt ties that could poſſibly 
conduce to a perpetual union and harmony between 


them ; becauſe it had been foretold by an oracle, upon 


« 2 Kings xix. 32. © H ROD. ubi ſupr. 


their 


Cray. 3. to the time of Alexander. 
their aſſuming the government; that he of their number that 


ſhoul.! perform a libation in a brazen cup would in time be 
king of all Egypt. This new regulation was attended with 
peace and happineſs, and the twelve kings reſolved to raiſe a 
monument, which might perpetuate their names to lateſt 
ages; and accordingly they raiſed the famous labyrinth f near 
the lake Hæris. At length it came to paſs, that at a ſtated 

time they all met together to ſacriſice in the temple of Vulcan, 
and being to offer a libation on the laſt day, the high prieſt, 


through miſtake, brought out only eleven of the twelve gold 


| bowls, which were reſerved for tho uſe of the twelve princes; 


and Pſamnitichus, ſanding the laſt in order, and being un- 


provided for the ceremony, took off his helmet, which was of 
braſs (they all twelve wore the ſame), and performed his li- 


bation with that. This he did inadvertently ; but it being 


obſerved by the reſt, they called to mind the oracle which 


promiſed him to be ſole king of Egypt, who ſhould happen to. 
perform a libation in this place with a braſs bowl. Where- 


fore, though they were ſatisfied he had no ill intention, and 


for that reaſon would not ſentence him to die, yet they were 


unanimous for expelling him to the marſhy country, and for 


_ diveſting him of the greateſt part of his diſtrict, and for- 


bidding him to concern himſelf with the affairs of the public &, 


| The reaſon of this diſcord is told differently by ſome, and the 


whole is attributed to envy : For at the diviſion of the coun- 
try into twelve provinces, as has been obſerved, the ſea-coaſts 
fell to the lot of Pſammitichus; and he greatly encouraging 


all commerce with the Grecians and Phænicians, not only 


accumulated great wealth, but acquired alſo the favour and 


| friendſhip of ſeveral foreign kings and nations, which drew on 
him the envy of his colleagues; who, fearing he ſhould grow 


too formidable, and affect to rule over them, reſolved to re- 
duce' him betimes. Wherefore they all declared war againſt 


him; and he, finding himſelf unequal to the conflict, hired 


an army of mercenaries, conſiſting chiefly of [ontans, Cari- 


ans, and Arabians, and repelled force with force, and in the 
end ſubdued the other kings, and put an end to the dasdecem- 


virate b. On the other hand it is related, that, in purſuance 


of his ſentence, he retreated to the fens ; but, greatly re- 


ſenting the ſeverity of his uſage for fo trifling a thing, in 


which he meant no harm, either preſent or future, he ſent to 
the oracle of Latona at the city of Butus, to know how, and 


when he might hope for redreſs. The anſwer he received was, 


t See Vol I. p. 422. H Rob. ibid. b Dios. 
Sie. ubi ſupr. p. 60. N 1 
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That Brazen, would ſuddenly riſe out of the ſea and avenge 
his cauſe. This he reeeived as a flat abſurdity: But not long 
after ſome Jonian and Carian pyrates landed in braſs armour. 
And an Egyptian, who had never ſeen men armed ſo before, 
going upto Pſammitichus, and acquainting him, that certain 
brazen men had riſen out of the ſea, and were pillaging the 
land near the fea-ſhore, he perceived that the oracle was come 
to paſs: Therefore, perſwading them to ſtay by the large 
promiſes he made them, if he ſucceeded ; and joining to them 
ſuch Egyptians as were well affected to him, he ſubdued, and 
dethroned the eleven kings, and ſeized on the whole kin 
dom for himſelfi. It is ſaid, the decifive battle was fought 
at Monemphis, and that ſome of the kings were ſlain, and others 
took refuge in Afric. Thus was the government by twelve 
diſſolved, after it had ſubſiſted fiftcen years *. 
Year of Hrrnzxro the Egyptian hiſtory has been covered with 
the Flood, an impenetrable miſt: it now begins to clear up a little. 
2329. PSAMMITICHUS of the tribe of Sais, thus poſſeſſed of the 
Year be- whole kingdom of Egypt, reigned with as much wiſdom, mag- 
fore Chriſt nanimity, and ſplendour as any of his predeceſſors. He was 
670. the ſon of Nechus, whom Sabbaco put to death when he con- 
= quered Egypt : and had he not fled into Syria, would have 
Tamm ſhared in his father's fate. He made good his engagements 
Du 877% with his allies, and over and above preſented them with cer- 


great en- 


r tain lands on each fide of the Ni, and called their ſettle- 
| ment to the ments the Camp. He alſo put ſeveral children under their 
Greeks, tuition, that they might be inſtructed in the Grecian lan- 
gauage; and thoſe who afterwards performed the office of in- 
terpreter deſcended from theſe. They had their ſituation 
near the ſea, below the city of Bubaftis in the Peluſian mouth 
of the Nile and here they continued till Amaſis removed 
them to Memphis, as will be ſhewnin its proper place. How- 

ever, it is here proper to obſerve, that theſe Grecians are ſaid 
to have been the firſt foreigners that were permitted to dwell 
in Egypt; and that from the intercourſe and correſpondence. 

which was conſtantly kept up between them and their country- 
men in Greece, we are well aſſured of the truth and exactneſs | 

of the Egyptian hiſtory from the days of Pſammitichus. 

Wi public CONCERNING the public edifices he erected, there is ſome 
buildings. diſcrepancy : Herodotus ſays, he added the ſouthern, and Dio- 
dAsrus, that he added the eaſtern portico to the temple of Vul- 
can. The former ſays, that he built a ſpacious edifice oppo- 
ſite to this portico, for the reception of the god Apis whenever 
he thous appear; and that it was enriched with ſculptures, 


3HgroD. ubi ſup. * Dios. ubi 1. 


and 
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and ſurrounded by gigantic ſtatues of twelve cubits high, in- Year of 
ſtead of pillars. The latter, that he encompaſſed the temple the Flood, 
with a wall, in which he ſubſtituted coloſſuſes inſtead of 2329. 

A 1 bag — 
Now in conſideration of the fidelity and warlike expe- 2 "OY 
rience of the foreigners, by whoſe aid he ſeated himſelf on the 70. 
throne, he always kept ſome of their countrymen in pay, and xr......, 
went fo far as to compliment them with the poſt of honour, 


when he marched his army into Syria, where he warred 


many years. This ſo incenſed the Egyptians, that upwards of 

20, ooo deſerted him, and marched off in a body. Perceiv- 

ing his error in thus affronting his own ſubjects, he at firſt ſent 

ſome of the chief officers after them to excuſe the matter : 

but finding that their perſuaſions had no effect, he took 
ſhipping with ſome of his friends, and overtook them on the 

banks of the Nile. And there entreating them to halt, in 
conſideration of all the natural obligations that could endear 

their country to them, their gods, and fireſides, they unani- 

mouſly ſtruck their ſpears upon their ſhields, and cried out, 

that, as long as they had arms, they did not doubt but they 

ſhould find a convenient country to ſettle in: then betraying 

their nakedneſs, that they ſhould never want wives and chil- 

_ dren whilſt they were ſo perfect. This done, they ſullenly 

_ marched on till they came into the territories of Æthiopia, 
where they ſat down on a fertile ſpot, and dwelt there. = 
To repair this loſs, he earneſtly applied himſelf to the ad- Opens he 
vancement of commerce, and opened his ports to all ſtrangers, gurt of 
whom he greatly careſſed, contrary to the cruel or reſerved Egypt to 
maxims of his predeceſiors. At the ſame time that he was frangers. 
thus intent upon his affairs at home, he alſo entered into, or 5 
renewed an alliance with the Athenians, and others of the 


Azotus, 
taken by Aſar-haddon, king of Babylon; for it was twenty 4 mar, 


nine years before he reduced it v. His conduct towards the a ion 
Scythians, who about this time conquered the Medes, and with the 


poſſeſſed themſelves of Aſia, and were now marching with de- Scythians. 


ſign to pour themſelves into Egypt, is highly commended : 

For, inſtead of oppoſing them, he joined them in Syria, and 

by his preſents and entreaties prevailed on them to march back 
again a. Aſter a reign of fifty four years o he died, and was 
buried in the temple of Bubaſtis, or Minerva, at Sais, the 


HI ROD. ubi ſupr. Di OD. ubi ſup. P. 61. 3 ; 1 Idem ibid. 
Hakon. ubi ſur. *Ideml. 1. o ſdem l. 2. 
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place where all the Saitic kings were depoſited, He is reported 
to have been the firſt king of Egypt that drank wine ?, to have 
ſent to diſcover the ſprings of the Nile, and to have made 
an experiment to find out which was the moſt antient nation 
in the world : to whichpurpoſe he got two new-born children, 
and brought them up after ſuch a manner, that they never 
heard any body ſpeak ; and becauſe when at two years old 
they pronounced a word (beccos) which fignified bread in the 
 Phrygian tongue, the Egyptians no longer vaunted of their ſeni- 
drity before all other nations, but ſubmitted to the Phrygians *. 
Year of NecHvs was the ſon and ſucceſſor of PS AMMITIC Hus. 
the Flood, He is the Pharaob- Necho of ſcripture. He was a prince of 2 
2383. magnificent and warlike genius, and great both at land ane 
Tear be. ea, In the beginning of his reign he attempted to cut a 
5 = Chriſt canal from the Nile to the Red Sea © ; and after the loſs of 
2 x , 120,000 of thoſe employed on this work, he was warned by 
Nechus, an oracle to deſiſt, and leave the finiſhing of it to a Barbarian, 
Aﬀets the Or foreigner. The oracle he obeyed ; but thenceforward 
empire of turning his thoughts towards warlike enterprizes, he built a 
the ſea, fleet of gallies in the northern | medi terranean] ſea, and a o- 
ther in the ſtraits of the Arabian gulph, where footſteps of his 
naval preparations were ſeen many ages afterwards. The war- 
like actions of this naval force, if any, are no where extant; 
but, as his mind was bent upon the empire of the ſea, he ſent 

ſome of the experteſt Phænician mariners he could procure 
to go out upon a diſcovery of the African coaſts. According- 
ly, ſailing out of the Red Sea through the ſtraits of Babelman- 
del, as now called, they ſteered down the eaſtern ſhores of 

Afric; and doubling the Cape of Gocd-Hape, coaſted up north- 
ward, till they came to the ſtraits of Gibraltar; by which 
they entered into the Mediterrantan, and fo returned into 

Egypt; and this voyage they performed in three years *. 
His wars HE was not only great at ſea, but was alſo formidable hy 
et land. land. TFoſephres following Cteſias ſays, that he made war upon 
the Medes and Babylonians; who had juſt then diſſolved the 
Aſſyrian monarchy, and were grown dreadful to the nations 


far and near: but the ſcripture expreſly ſays, that he went 


out againſt the king of IM Hyria, who was then on the river 
Euphrates, perhaps at Babylon, In his march thither, Fofrah 

king of Judah, refuſed to let him paſs through Judæa, and 
drew up an army to prevent his deſign, which was to beſiege 


P Eudox. apud PLuTazxcn. de Iſide & Oſiride, p. 333. 

2 Hegrov. ubi ſupr. & AT{HEn mus, l. 8. p. 343. Ha ROD. 
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Carchemiſh w. Finding therefore that Foſiah oppoſed him, he Year of 
ſent meſſengers to him to remonſtrate, that his arms were not the Flood, 
taken up with deſign to do Jo/72h the leaſt prejudice ; that the 2383. 


war, he was going to engage in, was undertaken by the ex- Y 
preſs command of God; wherefore he would do well not to 
incur the wrath of heaven by withſtanding its decree. But, 
finding that Joſiah gave no ear to this, he reſolved to give him 
battle; and both armies being drawn up in the valley of 
Megiddo (or Magdolus, as Herodotus has it *), Joſiah was 
wounded mortally with an arrow, as be was driving his cha- 
riot up and down the ranks; and perceiving his end to be 
near, he commanded his army to retreat, and Necho held on 
his march . He arrived on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
there overthrew the king of Mßria, and took the great city of 
Carchemiſh; where he lodged a ſufficient gariſon, and aſter 
three months returned towards Egypt. As he drew near to 
1 he heard that Jehoahax had taken upon him to be 
king; and ſending him an order to meet him at Riblah in 
Syria, he there bound him in chains, and ſent him away 
priſoner to Egypt. After which he went to Jeruſalem, and 
made Eliatim, whoſe name he changed into 'Feho1akim, king 
over Judah, impoſing on him at the ſame time a tribute of 
an hundred talents of ſilver, and one talent of gold . And 
thus he became maſter of Fudea and Syria. Herodotus ſays, 
that he took the great and mountainous city of Cadytis in Pa- 
leſtine, which is very rationally underſtood to mean Feruſa- 
lem. It is plain Nechus was there; but it is almoſt as plain 
that he entered it in a peaceful manner b. Hitherto then he 
was ſucceſsful in his wars, by which he weakened the declin- 
ing power of AHria; which very ſoon after ceaſed to give 
name to a monarchy : and in commemoration ot his good for- 
tune, or in gratitude to the god, he is ſaid to have conſecrated 
the garments he wore in theſe actions to Apollo, and ſent them 
to Branchis in the land of the Mileſians e. 5 
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Bur he did not long enjoy his new acquiſitions ; for, about W 


three years afterwards, Nebuchadnezzar came from Babylon 
which, in conjunction with Media, had ſubverted the 4/7y- 
rian empire, deſigning to drive the Egyptians from Charche- _ 
miſb, and recover the Syrian and Phenician provinces, Which 


Necho had ſubdued d. But he, no way daunted at the formi- 


w 2 Kings xxiii. 29. 2 Chron. xxxv. ver. 20. 
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dable power of this newly-erected monarchy, marched to- 
wards the Euv5rates with a very numerous army, againſt 
Nebuchadnezzar ; but in the end Noche was routed with a ter- 

rible ſlaughter, and loſt Carchemihh, and all Syria and Fudæa, 

quite home to Peluſium *. He afterwards entered into a con- 

Year of federacy with Fehoiatim, and made as if he intended to re- 


the Flood, new the war againſt the Babylanians; but he did nothing of 
2399. moment aiterwards, nor ſtirred out of Egypt; and died about 


Fear be- eight years after he had been defeated by Nebuchadnezzar f, 


fore having reigned fixteen, and left his ſon Pſammis to ſucceed 


5 LR" him in the kingdom &. 
"Dy ambaſſadors into Egypt from the Elzans, to know, if the moſt 
: ſage Egyptians could add any thing to their regulations con- 
cerning the olympic games, or could perceive any defect in 
them. When the king was informed of their buſineſs, he 
called a council of the wiſeſt heads in the nation, and ſending 
for the ambaſſadors to come before this aſſembly, he aſked 


them, if their own citizens were allowed to contend at their 
games: to which they anſwered in the affirmative. Where- 


upon the Egyptians pronounced, that they erred from all the 


rules of hoſpitality ; obſerving, that it was natural for them 
to favour their fellow-citizens more than ſtrangers. That it 
they were come to be informed concerning what ought, or 


- ought not to be done, in the matter they had propoſed, the 
moſt equitable law they could make, would be to exclude 


their own countrymen, and admit none but ſtrangers to con- 


tend for the prizes. P/ammis reigned fix years, and died in 


an expedition againſt the Ethiopians, leaving his fon Apries 


to ſucceed him k. | 


Year of APRIES is the Pharaoh-hophra of 3 The firſt of 


the Flood, his reign was great and proſperous; the laſt inſolent and mi- 


2405. ſerable. In the firſt year of his reign he received ambaſſadors 


| Year be- f.om Zedetiab king gf rs and with them he entered into 


fore league, promiſing to aſſiſt their king againſt the king of Ba- 


Chriſt, blen; and about two years afterwards marched out of Egypt 
59 with ſeeming intent to relieve Jeruſalem, then cloſely beſieged 


Apries. he raiſed the ſiege, and reſolved to meet Apries half way k. 


His affairs He did fo; but the Egyptians, afraid of venturing a battle, | 


evith the retreated as fait as the Babylonians approached, and ſo conti- 
Jews. nued till they had fallen back into their own country !, leaving 


© JosE HHU s ubi ſupr. f 2 Kings xxiv. 7. Jos uus ubi 
ſupr. © Hero. ubi ſapr. | Þ Idem ibid. Ezek. xvii. 
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In the reign of Psamm1s the ſon of Necho there came 
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by Nebuchadnezzar ; who no ſooner heard of his motions than 
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the Jews to the mercileſs rage of their enemy, in contempt of 
the moſt ſolemn engagements. And for this breach of faith 
it was, that Ezekiel denounced the heavy doom againſt them, 
that they ſhould be confounded and deſolate for forty years en- 
ſuing ; and that afterwards they ſhould degenerate to ſo 
baſe a degree, as not to have it in their power ever to ſet up a 


king of their own for the time to come a; which will be ſeen 


accompliſhed in the courſe of this hiſtory. The ſcriptures 
paint him in very diſadvantageous colours, and in the end 


threaten him with a violent death; which came to paſs, as we 


ſhall ſee anon. In the mean time it may not be amiſs to take 


notice, that Herodotus gives this king twenty five years of 


greater proſperity than any of his predeceſſors, except Pſam- 


mitichus, had enjoyed; though Diodorus allows his whole reign 
no more than twenty two years. However, they both agree 
in giving him the character of a martial prince, and ſpeak of 
ſucceſsful wars which he waged, both by ſea and land, againſt 
the Tyrians and Sidonians, and Cypriats o. The city of Sidon His 


victo- 


he took by ſtorm, and vanquiſhed both the Phænicians and ries. 


Cypriots in a ſeafight; and returned with immenſe ſpoil into 


Egypt *. And all this no way claſhes with what the ſacred 


writings record of him; but is rather conſonant therewith : 
For ſure it muſt have been a mighty king, in whom the Fews 


dared to confide againſt the monarch of Babylon. And as to 
the feint Apries made to relieve Jeruſalem and his ſhameful re- 


treat, that rather reflected diſhonour on him, than amounted 


to a misfortune. 


Bu r now, in order to harmonize the ſacred and prophane 
hiſtorians, let us hear the former denounce judgment againſt 


| him, and then ſee how the latter execute it ; which is the moſt 
obvious and diſtinct method we can think of in this cafe, where 


| we are obliged to reſort to both. We have already in general 


terms obſerved, that the ſcripture threatened this king with a 


violent death, let us attend to the words of the prophet himſelf: - 


Thus ſaith the Lord, Behold, I will give Pharaoh-hophra king of 


Egypt into the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of them that 
ſeek his life ; as I gave Zedekiah king of Fudah into the hand of 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon his enemy, and that ſought bis 


life 4. Many predictions of the ſame kind are uttered againſt him 


in Ezekiel, but there he is only involved with the reſt of his ſub- 
jects, and therefore we ſhall paſs them over. We are now to 


ſee how his deſtruction was brought about. The Cyrenæans, a 


5M Ezek. Xxix. v. 8, 12. 5 n Idem. xxx. 13. _oHz ROD. | 
ubi ſupr. Diop. abi ſupr. p. 62. ? Idem, ibid. 1Je- 
xem. xliv. 30. | 
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colony of the Greeks, had a very numerous acceſſion of their 


countrymen under their third king Battus the happy ; and, being 
impelled by an oracle from the Pythians, fell toſharing the lands, 


and unjuſtly driving the Libyans, their neighbours, from their 


poſſeſſions, their king Andicran ſent an embaſſy of ſubmiſſion to 
Apries, and implored his protection from the violence of theſe 


nc comers. Apries condeſcended to his requeſt, and ſent a 


The cauſe 


ef bis ruin. by the Oyrenæans with ſo cruel a ſlaughter, that the few who 


by Amaſis. 


powerful army to relieve him. But the Egyptians were beaten 


eſcaped were incenſed with the fierceſt rage againſt their king, 
as if he had ſent them to certain deſtruction, in hopes that 


they being cut off, he might tyrannize at will over the re- 


mainder of his ſubjects. What ground there was for this cla- 
mour does not appear, but the giddy multitude were fo taken 
with it, that almoſt an univerſal defection enſued. Upon 
news that they were embodied in a tumultuous manner, and 
were talking loud of a revolution, Apries ſent a truſty friend, 
as he thought, and one much reſpected by the people, called 


. Amaſis, to appeaſe them. He went; but inſtead of recon- 


ciling them with Apries, he made intereſt with them for him- 
ſelf; and as he was pretending to reproach them, and recal 


them to their allegiance, one of them came behind him, put 


an helmet on his head, and ſaluted him king of Egypt; and 


from that inſtant he prepared himſelf to war againſt his maſ- 


ter r. Apries finding himſelf ſo foully betrayed, commanded 


one Patarvemis, the moſt conſiderable of all the Egyptians, 
who as yet adhered to him, to go to the rebellious camp, and 


bring Amaſis to him alive. He obeyed ; and coming in fight 
of 4mafis, called out to him, and charged him to attend on 


him to the king. At this, Amaſits, who was ſitting on horſe- 


_ deed he had been ſome time preparing to viſit the king, but 
that he might do it in a proper manner, he would bring a 


back, lifted up his thigh with the utmoſt ſcorn, and breaking 
wind, bid him carry that back to his maſter. Notwithſtanding 


this, Patarbemis fill urged him to obey the royal ſummons ;_ 


but all he could obtain was this anſwer from Amaſis, That in- 


ſuitable equipaze along with him. Patarbemis had now heard 


and ſeen too much to imagine he ſhould ſucceed in the buſineſs 


he was charged with, and began to think, that the beſt ſervice 
he could do for Apries, at this conjuncture, would be to give 
him the moſt early notice of the poſture and temper of the re- 


bels. He therefore returned back; but when the king ſaw 


him come into his preſence without 4:2a/7s, he ſpoke not one 


word to him, but ordered his ears and noſe to be cut off. This 
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inſolent and tyrannical behaviour compleated his ruin : for | 
when the reſt of the Egyptians, who had continued faithful to 


him, beheld the inhuman mutilation of ſo worthy and noble a 


perſon, they all withdrew from him and went over to Amaſit. 


And now the tyrant on the one hand, and the uſurper on the 
other, prepared for war; the one having the whole body of 
the natives under his banner; the other only ſuch Carians, 
Tonians, and other mercenaries and foreigners as he could en- 
gage in his ſervicef, _ 
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DurinG theſe inteſtine broils, and theſe diviſions, which Nebu- 
muſt have greatly weakened Egypt, it is probable that Nebu- chadnez- 
chadnezzar, who much about this time broke up his thirteen zar avaſtes 
years ſiege of Tyre, and had at laſt nothing but an empty town and plun- 


for his pains, took advantage of the troubled ſtate of this ders Egypt 


kingdom, in hopes here to acquire ſuch ſpoil as might make 
amends for what he miſled at Tyre. And this is perfectly con- 
ſonant to the ſcripture, where it is faid ; Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon cauſed his army to ſerve a great ſervice againſt 


Tyrus . . . . yet had he no wages, nor his army for Tyrus 


Therefore, thus ſaith the Lord God, Behold, I will give the land 


1 Egypt unto Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon . . . . and it ſhall 
e 


the wages for his army*. A nation in ſuch diſtraction, as 
Egypt muſt have been in at this time, was an eafy prey to a 
number of experienced veterans ; and beſides, muſt have been 


in the moſt proper condition to gratify an army already worn 
out with fatigue, as the Babylonians doubtleſs were. Nebu- 
chadnezzar therefore entered Egypt, and miſerably harraſſed 
the country, and flew and led away great numbers of its in- 
habitants ; ſo that ſome think it did not recover this incurſion 
for forty years, as had been foretold. At length he left the 
country; but whether he appointed Amajis for his lieutenant, 
or what terms he made with him, is what we do not take upon 


us to ſay ; no more than whether Amaſis and Apries ſtood their 


ground, and made head againſt the enemy; or whether they 


left him to act his pleaſure in Egypt. This alone is certain, 
that the Babylonian carried away immenſe ſpoil with him. 


AND now we reſume the civil war, which we have been 
obliged to interrupt, by taking a view of the devaſtation of 
the country by a foreign enemy. Apries marched from Sais, 


head of 30,000 Carians and Jonians ; and Amaſis, on the Amaſis. 


other hand, was in motion at the head of an army of Egyp- 


tian u. They met in the fields near Memphis; and Apries 


H x Ro, ubi ſupr. Ezek. xxix, 18. 19. *HEeroD. 
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where he had a moſt ſumptuous and delightful palace, at the 2 
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was ſo far from doubting the victory, that he is ſaid to have 
entertained a notion, That it was not in the power even of 
any god to diveſt him of his kingdom *, as he is upbraided by 
the prophet, dy river is mine own, and I have made it. But his 
confidence availed him nothing; the armies drew up at Mem- 
pbis, and though the foreigners did wonders, yet they were 
overpowered by the multitude of the Egyptians, and were 
utterly overthrown, and Apries himſelf was taken priſoner. 

 YVearof AND now AMas1s of the tribe of Sass uſurped the king- 
the Flood, dom. He confined Apr ies in the palace of Sas, formerly 
2430. his own; and treated him with great care and refpect. But 


Year be- the people were implacable, and could not reſt whilſt Apries 


fore enjoyed his life“: and therefore murmuring againſt Amaſis, 
= t, and remonſtrating that his lenity was v/rong applied in extend- 
509. 
13238 -. der a neceſſity of delivering Apries into their hands. And 

now, being fallen under the power of thoſe who ſought his 
Apries is life, they ſtrangled him, and laid his body in the ſepulchre 
| frangled. of his anceſtors, which was in the tempie of Minerva, ad- 


joining to the palace, on the left hand going in. Here it was 


that all the princes of the tribe of Sais were intombed :. 

Wk know it is ſaid, that Ama/rs did not thus ſeat himſelf o 
the throne; and that he did not ſucceed Apries. It was one 
Partamis, fay they, whom Amaſis ſucceeded, and that, by 
the following incident. Partamis celebrating his birth-day, 


Amaſis, as yet a private perſon, preſented him with a moſt | 


beautiful and elegant garland of flowers : whereupon being 
invited to the table as a gueit, and thenceforward added to 
the number of the king's friends ; he was at laſt fent at the 
head of an army to reduce the Egyptians who had rebelled ; 
but the army made him king, out of the hatred they bore to 
Partamis * Wie are inclined to think, that the Partamis 
here and the Patarbemis above are the ſame man; and if ſo, 
he was rather the idol of the people's affections, than the ob- 
ject of their hatred. But we forbear enlarging any farther on 


this, and ſhall only ſay, that our author, in which we find 


this, is not always the moſt faithful tranſcriber. 
WHOEVER Amaſis ſucceeded, and which way ſoever he 
came by the crown, it is commonly allowed, that he was of 
plebeian extraction. And perceiving at firſt, that it was with 
reluctance the people payed him the reſpect due to the ſublimi- 
ty of his ſtation, he took a golden ciſtern, in which his gueſts 
were uſed to waſh their feet, and ordered it to be melted 
w Heron, obi ſupr. Ezek. xxix. 3, PI Aro in Tim. 
F Jerem, ubi ſupr. HR op. ubi ſupr. 2 HELLANIC. 
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ing it to his and their common enemy, he found himſelf un- 
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down, and caſt in the ſhape of a god. This precious idol 
was ſet up in the moſt frequented part of the city ; and all 
paid deyout reverence and honour to it. He then called an af- 
ſembly of the Egyptians, and acquainted them, That the god 
they now worſhipped was made of the veſſel in which they had 
often piſſed, vomited, and waſhed their feet: that his own 
caſe was the ſame; formerly he was a mean perſon, but, be- 


ing now their king, he expected and required to be honoured 


and obeyed as ſuch. It was a rule with him to attend cloſely 


to buſineſs every morning, and to divert himſelf with his 
friends the remainder of the day, drinking and making mer- 
ry with them: but his mirth was ſomewhat of too low an 


allay for a king ; at which ſome of his friends were ſcanda- 


| lized, and aſſured him, that ſuch forgetfulneſs of his dignity | 


would draw the contempt of all his ſubjects upon him. To 
this he replied, that as a bow always bent would undoubtedly 
loſe much of its ſpring and energy, and in the end be wholly 
uſeleſs; ſo a man, who ſhould uninterruptedly attend upon 


ſerious matters, would grow ſtupid and loſe his ſenſes : and 
being perfectly convinced of this truth, he was determined to 


divide his time between buſineſs and diverſion. And indeed 
it is ſaid of him, that when a private man, he delighted in 


his cup and his jeſt; and was ſo averſe to buſineſs, that he 
ſupported himſelf in his riot and luxury by thieving. And in 


conſequence of this heinous practice, being oftentimes accuſed, 


and continually denying his guilt, they were uſed to carry 
him to the oracle of the place, wherever he was, by which he 


was ſometimes convicted, and ſometimes acquitted. When he 
came to the throne, he recollected the former tranſactions of 
his life, and calling to mind the deceitfulneſs and ignorance 


of the oracles, who had pronounced him innocent, he lighted 
the temples of ſuch gods, abſtained from their ſacrifices, and 


refuſed to preſent them with any donations. On the contra- 


ry, he highly revered thoſe for veracity and omniſcience, who 


had charged him with his odious crime. 


53. 


HE built a portico to the temple of Minerva at Sas, which The public 


was of the utmoſt magnificence, both in the vaſtneſs of its 
proportion, and the maſſiveneſs of the materials, adorning it 
with coloſſuſes, and the monſtrous images of Androſphynges. 


Part of the ſtones of this building were taken out of the 


quarries at Memphis; but the largeſt of them came by water 
from the city of Elephantis, twenty days paſſage on the river, 


and a great many of theſe he prepared for other works. But 


what is moſt to be admired, he removed a houſe all of one 
ſtone from the ſame city to S275. The exterior dimenſions of 
it were twenty one cubits in front, fourteen deep, and eight 
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high : the interior meaſures were eighteen cubits, twelve, 
and five. Two thouſand mariners were employed three years 
in tranſporting this extraordinary edifice. It ſtood near the 
entrance of the temple, and was never carried quite in, either, 
as was ſaid, becauſe the chief engineer ſighed one day, as if 
he was tired out with the work, and therefore Amaſis, who 


Rood by, taking offence, would never ſuffer him to have a- 


ny thing more to do with it; or, becauſe rolling it in towards 
the temple, one of the men was cruſhed to death by it, and 
therefore might not be advanced any farther. He was very 


magnificent in the gifts and ornaments he beſtowed upon the 


other celebrated temples, and particularly at Memphis; 


Where, before the temple of Vulcan, he cauſed a coloſſus of 


| ſeventy five foot in length to be laid on its back, the face look- 


ing upwards: and on the ſame baſis, or pavement, whereon this 
lay, he erected two ſtatues of twenty foot high, cut out of 
the ſame ſtone, and ſtanding one on each ſide of the great one. 


In Sais there was juſt ſuch another coloſſus as this. To con- 


clude on this head, he built the great temple of Iſis at Mem- 
Pbis. | | | 


' Theflatcof MoREoveR, Egypt is ſaid to have been perfectly happy 
Egypt un- during his reign, in the fecundation of the Vile, and to have 


dier bim, 
and his 


laws. 


now contained no leſs than 20,000 populous cities. And, 
that good order might the better ſubſiſt in the midſt of fo vaſt 


a multitude, Amaſis enacted a law, whereby every Egyptian 
was bound once a year to inform the governor of the pro- 


vince by what means he earned his living, and in default 


thereof to ſuffer death; which alſo was the puniſument now 


I very fa- 
vourable 
to all the 
Greeks. 


ordained for thoſe who were not able to give a very ſatisfac- 


tory account of themſelves b: and for this, and for other laws 


he enacted, he is ſtiled the fifth law-giver of Egypt e. 

_ He was a great friend to the Greeks, and had a viſit from 
Solon x. And, beſides the favours he conferred on particular 
perſons and cities of that nation, he allowed as many as 
pleaſed to come into Egypt, and either to ſettle in the moſt 
celebrated mart of Naucratis, or drive on their trade upon 
the ſea-coaſts; and granted them places where they might 
erect altars and temples to their own deities. Accordingly 


they erected ſeveral temples, the moſt frequented and noted 


of which was called the Grec:an temple, being built at the 


joint charge of the Ianian cities of Chios, Teos, Phocæa, and 
Clagamenæ; together with the Derians of Rhodes, Cnidus, 


Halicarnaſſus, Phaſelis ; and of the olians only the city 


b See Vol, I. p. FO HexoD. ubi ſupr. Diop. ubi 
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of Mytelene. Thoſe of gina alſo built a temple to Jupiter 


at their ſole expence ; the Samians another to Fzxo, and the 


Milleſians, a third to Apollo. And to conclude, the Greets 


elected officers to preſide over their commercial affairs, and 


over their religion, and from henceforward were a confide- 


rable body in Egypt. 

So great was the fame of Amaſis for his generoſity and hu- 
manity, that when the Delphians, whoſe temple had been 
burat, were going about from city to city to raiſe ſuch a con- 
tribution, as might enable them to pay that part of the ex- 
pence which was impoſed on them, they applied not only to 
the Greeks in Egypt, but alſo to Amaſis himſelf, who gave 
them a thouſand talents of allom. He made an alliance with 


the Cyrenæans, and being deſirous of a Grecian woman, or Aarries 4 
elſe willing to give an ample teſtimony of the affection he had Greek. 


for that people, he married Ladice, the daughter of Battus, 


according to ſome; but others ſaid, ſhe was daugher of Arce- 


filaus ; and others again, of Critobulus, a perſon of high au- 
thority among the Cyrenæans. This marriage was very ex- 


traordinary in its beginning, and could not be conſum- 


mated without the intervention of a deity, For Amaſis, 


though he at the ſame time found no impediment in himſelf 


with regard to other women, was ſenſible of a total inabilit 


in reference to his wife. Whereupon he, after ſome time, 


concluded, ſhe had inchanted him, and practiſed ſome infernal 


art to debilitate him; and therefore told her one night as they 


lay together, That as deeply verſed as ſhe was in ſupernatural 


contrivances, ſhe ſhould not have it in her power to eſcape 
the vengeance he intended to tzke on her, for the wickedneſs 
and ingratitude ſhe nad been guilty of towards him. She ear- 
neſtly denied the unkind accuſation, and endeavoured to give 
him a better opinion of her; but in vain. In this diſtreſs ſhe 
ſighed out a prayer to Venus, and implored her aid, vowing, 
in caſe of deliverance, to ſend a ſtatue of her to Cyrene, and 


erect it there. The goddeſs was propitious, and Amaſis found 


himſelf like other men (the only expedient that could be ef- 
fectual in this extremity), and continued to uſe Ladice as his 
wife, with the greateſt tenderneſs and affection. Ladice per- 
formed her vow to the goddeſs, whoſe ſtatue ſet up by her 


was ſeen without the gates of Cyrene ſome ages afterwards. 


This miracle, as it was doubtleſs called, brought the gods of 


the Grecians into as much credit with Amaſes as themielves ; 


as ſhould ſeem by his conſecrated donations to Greece. To 
the city of Cyrene he ſent a gilded ſtatue of Minerva, and his 
own picture done from the life. To the city of Lindus he 
gave two ſtone ſtatues of the ſame goddeſs, with a linen pec- 
| D 4 toral, 
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toral, or ſtomacher, wonderfully wrought and adorned. To 
Samos he ſent two wooden images of himſelf, which were 
ſeen ſtanding, ſeveral ages afterwards, behind the gates of the 
great temple of Juno. This donation he made to Samos for 
the ſake of Polycrates, with whom he was in eſpecial alliance. 
As for Lindus, it was reported, that the daughters of Danaus 
founded the temple of Minerva there, when they fled from 
the ſons of Agyptus. And add to all the great things which 
have been hitherto ſaid of him, he was the firft that ſubdued 
Cyprus, and that exacted tribute from the Cypriots its inhabi- 


dants d. 5 | 
_ HiTHERTo we have repreſented this reign in the majeſ- 


tic colours the Egyptian prieſts beſtowed on it; and under ſo 
prudent a prince, as it is likely Ama/is was, the greateſt part 


of what they ſaid may be true enough: but they dwelt ſo 


much on the glory of this reign, as well as of thoſe that pre- 
ceded it, as to forget all the ignominy that was mixed with 


it. Lenophon writes, that Cyrus conquered Egypt ©; and if 


ſo, it muſt have been during this long reign ; and Herodotus 
ſays, that Ama ſis and Cra ſus were leagued together againſt 


Cyrus f. It is certain, that Nebuchadnezzar almoſt ruined the 


whole kingdom; but we find no acknowledgment of it a- 
mong prophane authors, who, ſo far as they have touched 


upon the Egyptians, have copied their archives, or depended 


His latter 
dars un- 


_ happy. 


© 


and why. 


upon the oral traditions of their prieſts. But now that it was 


no longer in their power to conceal their diſhonour, the 


frankly confeſſed it. For, according to themſelves, the lat- 


ter days of Amaſis were darkened by a dreadful ſtorm, which 
threatened the utter ruin of Egypt; and, though he died juſt 


ſoon enough to eſcape the rage of it, yet his dead body was 
ſo cruelly abuſed and deftroyed, that could he have been 


ſenſible of the herd fate he was doomed to in that particular, 
he, according to the Egyptian ſuperſtition, would have 

thought the loſs of his kingdom a. trifle, if compared with 
Fon by ſome means or other Amaſis had incenſed Cambyſes 

the Per an (who was naturally a raſh and hot-headed prince) 
againſt him to ſo implacable a degree, as has ſcarce its paral- 
lel in the hiſtory of any nation. The ſeeds from whence this 


enmity ſprang are not poſitively, nor perhaps at all, known 


to us. On one hand it is ſaid, That Amaſis ſending an E- 
gyptian oculiſt to Cyrus king of Perſia, who had deſired to 


have the beſt in his kingdom; the man, whoſe fortune it was 
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to be choſen by the king for this purpoſe, took it much at 
heart, that he ſhould be thus as it were exiled from his wife 


and children, and ſent into Perſia; and eſpecially ſince Cyrus 


had deſired the beſt oculiſt in Egypt, which he was conſcious 
was not himſelf. The angry Egyptian continuing in Perſia, and 
plainly perceiving the turbulent genius of Cambyſes, prevailed 


on him to ſend an herald to Amaſis, to demand his daughter 


to wife, aſſured, that whether Amaſis complied with this 

ueſt or not, he ſhould have his full meaſure of revenge on 
him. Cambyſes hearkened to this man, and did as he had 
ſuggeſted. hen the Perſian herald came to Amaſis he knew 
not which way to reſolve : he dreaded the Perſian power if 
he refuſed, and was aſhamed of the diſhonour which muſt be 


reflected on his family if he complied, knowing, that inſtead 


of being a wife, his daughter would be no better than the 
Perſian's concubine. At laſt he bethought him, that his pre- 
deceſſor was ſurvived by an only daughter, of great beauty 


and majeſtic deportment, called Nitetis. Her therefore he 


ſent, with all the pomp and ſplendour befitting his own daugh- 
ter, to Cambyſes in Perſia ; who, when he ſaw her, ſaluted 


her by the title of daughter to Amaſis. To this ſhe imme- 


_ diately anſwered, that Amaſis had deceived him; that ſhe was 
not his daughter; but the unhappy child of the unfortunate 
Apries, whom Amaſis had put to death, and whoſe throne 
he had ungratefully uſurped. At this Cambyſes was fired with 


indignation, and vowed deſtruction to Amaſrs. This was the 
ſtory the Perſians told: but this is not likely to be true; for 


at this time Nitetis muſt have been ſome what upwards of 
| forty years old, or at leaſt near it; and therefore but ill qua- 
lified for the bed of Cambyſes. But ſecondly, the Egyptians, 
to give themſelves ſome credit, even in this deſtructive miſ- 
_ underſtanding, claimed kindred with Cambyſes, and ſaid, that 
it was Cyrus who ſent for the daughter of Amaſis, and that 


Cambyſes was the ſon of Nitetis. This may give a better 


account of the dreadful malice he wreaked upon Amaſis, in 


revenge of his unhappy grandfather Apries; which, as is 


ſaid, he was excited to by his mother. But Herodotus de- 


clares it was contrary to the cuſtom of the Per ſians to admit 


of a ſon of the halt-blood to ſucceed as heir to the kingdom. 


Thirdly, it was reported, that a Perſian lady being admitted 


to the preſence of the king's women, and admiring the chil- 
dren of Caſſandana, was aniwered by her, That notwithſtand- 


ing ſhe was the wife of Cyrus and the mother of thoſe fine 


children, yet he neglected her, and preferred an Egyptian 
ſervant, meaning Nztetis, before her: which Cambyſes her 


eldeit ſon, at that time but ten years of age, hearing, told 
ee „ 
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ber, that when he came to be a man he would for her ſake 
ruin all Egypt. This, ſay they, he remembered, and acted 
accordingly. But, notwithſtanding what is here ſaid, we 
chooſe to think with Dr. Prideaux, that Amaſis having ſub- 

jected himſelf a tributary to Cyrus, upon his death withdrew 

his obedience from his ſucceſſor. Having thus laid before you 
the ſeveral cauſes of this war, as we find them, we leave Cam- 

5 buyſes to his preparation for it, and return to Ama ſis. | 

Amaſis i? WhH1LsT this cloud was gathering, Phanes of Halicarnaſſus, 

betrayed by a commander of the Grecian auxiliaries, in the pay of Amaſis, 

Fhanes of took ſome private diſguſt, and embarked from Egypt to go in- 

i Perſia. He was a prudent counſcllor, and a valiant cap- 
naſſus. tain, and perfectly well acquainted with every thing that re- 
lated to Egypt; and beſides, had great credit with the Greeks 

in theſe dominions. Amaſis was immediately ſenſible how 

great the loſs of this min would be to him, and how much he 

had it in his power to ſtrengthen the hands of Cambyſes, or 

any prince elſe, who ſhould undertake to invade him; and 
therefore in all haſte he ſent a truſty eunuch with a ſwift gal- 

ley to purſue him; and he was taken in Lycia. However, he 

was not brought back to Egypt ; for making his guard drunk, 

he continued his way to Perſia, and preſented himſelf to Cam- 

yes, as he was meditating the downfal of Egypt, which he 
forwarded by his counſel and diſcoveries, as Ama ſis had dread- 

Woo VVL 1 5 

2 WI have already obſerved, that there had been an eſpecial 

Males Po- harmony between Amaſis and Polycrates the tyrant of Samos; 

Iycrates but, a miſunderſtanding ariſing between them, Polyerates, 

bis enemy. when occaſion offered, joined Cambyſes againſt his former 

Egyptian ally. For Amaſis, receiving continual accounts of 
the uninterrupted ſucceſſes and depredations of this Samian, 
feared, that in the end ſome heavy diſaſter would fall upon 
him, equal to the glory of his triumphs ; and therefore ſent 
him this letter, adviſing him as follows: Amaſis to Polycra- 
tes ſpeaketh thus. It is with pleaſure I hear of the happy 
ſtate of my friend and ally. Nevertheleſs I fear for thy great 
proſperities, knowing the unflableneſs of fortune. For my part, 
I. ſhould rather chooſe, that my affairs and thoſe alſo of my 
friends, ſhould be ſometimes proſperous and ſometimes unhappy, 
than have them go on with continued ſucceſs. Therefore do thow 
now hearken to my counſel, and do as T ſhall bid thee, to take 
away from thy happineſs : conſider then with thyſelf what thou 
poſſeſjeſi of greateſt value to thyſelf; and what would the moſt 
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bitterly grieve thee if loft : and when thou haſt found it, caſt it 
away from thee, ſo that it may never more be beheld by man. If 
thy happineſs, after this, knoweth no mixture of evil, preſerve 
| thyſelf againſt the ſorrow that may come upon thee, by repeating 
the remedy I have ſhewn thee. When Amaſis heard that Po- 
| bycrates had taken his advice, and had accordingly thrown a 
very valuable ſignet into the ſea, but that it was found a few 
days afterwards in the belly of a fiſh, and reſtored to him; he 
gave him over as the moſt unhappy of men, and dreading to 
partake as a friend in ſome diſmal calamity, which he feared 
muſt befal him, he diſpatched a herald to Samos to renounce 
the alliance, and all the obligations between him and Polycra- 
tes, that he might not mourn his misfortune with the ſorrow 
of a friend b. Amaſis, by thus diſſolving the cement of this 
conjunction, left Polycrates to act againſt him, if his inclina- 
tion led him ſo to do; and accordingly he offered a fleet of 
ſhips to Cambyſes to aſſiſt him in his invaſion of Egypt, Thus 
we ſee Amaſis in danger of an inexorable, cruel, and moſt 
powerful enemy, in concert with a diſguſted and formidable 
friend. But before the dreadful day came his life ended, after 


| he had reigned forty four years, His dead body was embalm- 


- 


ed, and depoſited in a ſepulchre he had built tor himſelf in the Hs daatb. 


temple at Sais; but there, to ſpeak in the antient Egyptian 
_ phraſe, he enjoyed but a ſhort repoſe, as will be ſeen hereafter. Year of 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon, called Pſammenttus. the Flood, | 


Tris following reign, in which Egypt ſubmitted to a fo- 2474. 
reign yoke, was of very ſhort duration, and deeply calami- Year be- 
tous. For PSAMMENITUS the fon of Amaſis was ſcarce fore 
ſeated on the throne, when he was forced to put himſelf at Chriſt, 
the head of an army, with which he marched to Peluſium, 525. 

and there encamped to receive the Perſian, who now drew py, - 
near to vent his fury upon Egypt. Under this new king a 
fearful prodigy happened : ſhowers of rain fell at Thebes, where 
it had never been known to rain before. This was doubtleſs 
conſtrued to portend a change, and a great one ſoon followed 
it: for now Cambyſes, by the aid and aſſiſtance of the king 
of Arabia, and the politic counſel of Phanes, had croſſed the 
dry and ſandy deſerts, and coming in fight of the Egyptian H. i ver- 


nitus. 


camp, immediately drew up to give them battle. The £gyÞ- rhronun by 
tians prepared themſelves for an aſſault, and in the interim Cambyſes 


their Carian and Ionian auxiliaries gave a dreadful inſtance of 
| their zeal in the cauſe of P/ammenitus, and deteſtation of their 
traiterous countryman Phanes. For they led his ſons he had 
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leſt behind him out of the camp, and butchered them over a 
| bowl, which received their blood in fight of the father and his 
new friends; and pouring wine and water into the ſame, drank 
of that cruel and unnatural mixture, and then began the 
onſet. The fight was obſtinately maintained on both ſides; 
but in the end the Egyptians gave ground and fled in great 
confuſion to Memphis. Here they ſoon after were guilty of a 
horrid and imprudent outrage towards a herald, whom Cam- 
byſes ſent to them in a ſhip of Mytelene; for they no ſooner _ 
ſaw her come into the port than they flocked down to the 
ſhore, and deſtroyed the ſhip, and tore the Perſian herald 
. and all the crew to pieces, carrying their mangled limbs in a 
- barbarous triumph into the city. Not long after, they were 
cloſely beſieged by the Perfians, and in the end obliged to ſur- 
render; and fo fell the glory of Egypt. The news of this 
ſtruck ſuch a terror upon the minds of the Libyans, Oyrenæans, 
and Barcens, that they humbled themſelves to Camby es, and 
implored his protection. 

VUPox the tenth day after Memphis had been taken, Pſam- 
menitus and the chief of the Egyptian nobility were ſent igno- 
miniouſly into the ſuburbs of that city, to act a part in one of 
the moſt doleful tragedies that can be conceived : for, being 
there ſeated in. a proper place, he faw his daughter coming - 
along in the habit of a poor ſlave, with a pitcher | to fetch wa- 
ter from the river, and followed by the daughters of the 
greateſt families in Egypt, all in the ſame miſerable garb, and 
going on the ſame errand, with pitchers in their hands; all 
weeping and walling with the utmoſt lamentation. When 
the fathers ſaw their children in this diſtreſs, and reduced to 
ſo ſordid a degradation, they burſt out into tears, and could 


not contain themſelves, all but Pjammenitus, who, though . 


ready to fink under the burthen of his grief, only threw his 
eyes towards the ground, and there fixed them. Theſe paſt 


by, - came the ſon of Pſammenitus and two thouſand of the 


chief Egyptian youths, all with bits in their mouths, and hal- 
ters round their necks, going to be executed, to expiate the 
murder of the Perſian hefald and Mhtelenean ſailors. But 
Pſammenitus, like one perfectly ſtupified, as they paſſed by, 
obſerved the very ſame conduct as before, whilſt the Egypti- 
ans about him cried out with the loudeſt lamentations. A ſhort 
ſpace afterwards he ſaw an intimate friend and companion, 
who, now that he was advanced in years, was plundered of 
all he had, and walking up and down the ſuburbs begging 
his bread. As ſoon as he perceived this man he wept bitterly, 


and calling out to him by. his name, ſtruck himſelf on the 


head as one frantic. Now Pſammenttus had ſpics privately 
: AE {ct 
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ſet over him to mark his behaviour, and they inftantly re- 
paired to Cambyſes, and gave him a particular account of it; 
and ſoon after a meſſenger came from him to the captive king 
to know what might be the reaſon of it. To this he anſwer- 
ed, That the calamities of his own family confounded him, 


and were too great to be lamented by any outward figns of 


grief; but the diſtreſſed neceſſity of a boſom friend gave 


„ him more room for reflection, and therefore extorted tears 
&« from him.“ By this anſwer he wrought ſo much upon Cam 
byſes, that he ſent to ſtop the execution of his ſon ; but his or- 


ders were given too late; for the young prince was the firſt put 


to death. At the ſame time P/ammenitus himſelf was ſent for 


into the city, and reſtored to his libery: and had he not be- 
trayed a deſire of change and revenge, he might have been en- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of Egypt; but being vindic- 


and liberty of Egypt. ; 


Tu Egyptians now felt the heavy preſſure of conqueſt in The dead 

_ a very extraordinary manner. They ſaw their late king Ama- body of A- 
is inhumanly taken out of his tomb, and cruelly mangled, maſis 

and finally burnt. They ſaw their god Apis ſlain, and their 6urnt; and 

_ prieſts ignominiouſly ſcourged; all which made ſuch dreadful e god A- 
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tively diſpoſed, he was ſeized, and condemned to drink bull's and death. 
blood i; and ſo ended his life after a diſmal reign of fix months, 
anda ſhort captivity ; and with him died the antient ſplendour | 


impreſſions on the minds of the whole nation, that they af- Ps lain. 


terwards bore a moſt uncommon averſion to the Per ſians, and 
never reſted eaſy under their dominion. 3 


Tuvus were the Egyptians reduced to the loweſt degree of Egypt 4 
ſubmiſſion; their royal line was extinct; their religion was province c 


perſecuted and deſpiſed for the profeſſion they made of it. 
A PEOPLE, who had been bred up to ſuch a ſolemn obſer- 


| vance of the inſtitutions of their forefathers, muſt needs think 


themſelves unhappy under ſuch governors as held their 
laws in deriſion; and therefore they continually conſult- 
ed, how they might ſhake off the intolerable yoke of their 
Perſian oppreſſors. „ | 


Ar length they broke out into an open revolt in the reign The Egyp- 
of Darius Hyſlaſpes, and continued in a ſtate of rebellion 


againſt the Per ſians all the firſt year of Xerxes k; but in the 


| Henop, lib. 2. Hz nov, lib, 7. : Idem * 
| | "YT 


trampled on in the moſt outrageous manner; and themſelves 74 Perſian 
3 


Cans re- 
volt from 


| ſecond year ' of the ſame prince they were reduced to harder and : yt | 


ſubjection than before, as is uſually the caſe; and had one ſubturd a> 
| Achemenes, brother to Xerxes, for their governor. e 
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Bur the more ſeverity they ſuffered, the more they were 
exaſperated. In the fifth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus they 
revolted again; choſe INARUus king of Libya to fill their 
throne; and called in the Athentans to their aſſiſtance, who 
chearfully embraced this opportunity of expelling the Perſians 
out of Egypt w. The Egyptians almoſt ſucceeded in their 
project. The Athenians falling on the Perſian fleet at ſea, 
took -and deſtroyed fifty fail of them ; and then failing up the 
Nile, landed under the command of Charitimis, and joined 
the Egyptians and Livyans under Inarus. They all attacked 
Achæmenides the Perſian general, though his army was 
zoo, ooo ſtrong ; of whom there fell 100,000, together 
with the general himſelf. The reſt betook themfelves to 
flight, and returned to Memphis; but, being purſued by the 
Egyptians, they took refuge in a very conſiderable, and by 
much the beſt fortified, part of that city, called the white 
wall, The Egyptians had the reſt of it, and blocked up the 
Perſians three years within the white wall. 


By this ſucceſs the Egyptians hoped they had wrought a 


total deliverance for themſelves and deſcendants ; but their 


proſperity was by no means of long duration. They were at 
the end of three years obliged to raiſe the ſiege of the white 
wall, by the Per/ian army under the command of Artabazus 


governor of Cilicia, and Megabyzus governor of Syria a. In 


the mean time, when {narus heard of the formidable pre- 
parations, which were making by theſe Perſian governors to 
relieve the beſieged, he redoubled the attacks on the white wall, 
and made the utmoſt efforts to carry it; but the Perſians 
within defended themſelves with ſuch bravery, that the. Zgyp- 


tians made no conſiderable progreſs towards the reduction of 
the place o. | Ds 


Ix the third year of this ſiege, and the ninth of Artaxer- 


xes, Inarus and his auxiliaries were not only obliged to raiſe 


the ſiege of the white wall, but alſo defeated with a fearful 


ſlaughter, which fell chiefly on the Egyptians. In this fight 


Inarus was wounded by Megabyzus ; but nevertheleſs he re- 


treated with his Athenian confederates, and ſuch of the Egyp- 


tians as adhered to him, to the city of Biblus in the iſland of 


Proſopitis, which being waſhed on each fide by navigable bran- 


ches of the Nile, the Athenian fleet was ftationed in one of 
them; and here they held out a ſiege of a year and a half. But 
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the. bulk of the Zgyptians ſubmitted to the conqueror, and 
acknowledged Artaxerxes for their ſovereign ; all but Amyr- 
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tæus; he retreated with a party into the Fens, where he ruled 


many years; not in the leaſt moleſted by the Perſians, who 
were never able to get at him through the inacceſſibleneſs of 
. : 

In the mean time Inarus and his auxiliaries on the iſland of 


Inarus ta- 


Proſopitis were buſy in defending themſelves againſt the Per- len priſo- 
ſians, who attacked them with great vigour : but theſe find- ner, and 


ing that bare ſtrength was not like to effectuate a reduction of 
the beſieged, had recourſe to art and ſtratagem; for draini 


Egypt re- 


duced a- 


that branch of the Nile in which the Athenian fleet rode, they 5 to the 


at once rendered the ſhipping uſeleſs, and made a paſſage, by 
which the whole body of their army might march over to the 


Perſians. * 


iſland. When [narus ſaw this, he and all the Zgyprians, and 


fifty of his Athenian auxiliaries delivered themſelves up to 
Megabyzus, on the condition of being ſecured in their lives: 
the "eſt of the Athenians, being fix thouſand in number, ſet 
fire to their ſhips, reſolved to die ſword in hand ; which the 
Perſians perceiving, thought it adviſeable to offer them ſome 
reaſonable terms : and this they did, and their propoſals were 
accepted. The Athenians had ſent a fleet of fifty fail to 
_ relieve the iſland of Proſopitis, where their citizens were in 


cConjunction with the Egyptians ; but they arrived too late, 
and as ſoon as they entered the river were aſſaulted by the 


Perfians, both on the river and from the ſhore ; ſo that they : 


all periſhed 1. And thus ended the war between Inarus king 


of Egypt and Artaxerxes king of Perſia, under whom the 


Egyptians ever afterwards kept quiet, and made no attempts 
to recover their liberties. Sartamas was appointed governor 


of Egypt, and Inarus was carried priſoner to Suſa, and was 
there crucified, notwithſtanding the promiſe he had of his life 


when he ſurrendered”. 


AMYETEUS the Eete in the mean time held the Foes, und 


in the fifteenth year of Artaxerxes was joined by a fleet of 
ſixty fail of Athenian ſhips ; but nothing of moment was 
_ tranſacted at this time to the prejudice of the Perfians in E- 
gt. 5 | YRS, : mays 

I the tenth year of Darius Nothus, the Egyptians revolted 


The Egyp- 


once more from the Perſians. For Amyrtæus, being apprized tians re- 
of the diſcontents of the Exyptians, and that they were ripe volt a 


for any attempts to regain their liberty and independance, third time, 
e Txvcypiv. ubi ſupr, CTesias. Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 282. tæus he 
4 Tuucypip. ubi ſupr. 7 Cregs1As. 0 PLUTARCH them. 


in vita Cimon, Tu uCTY DID. ubi ſupr. Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 


ſallted 
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fallied out of his Fens, and being joined by all the Egyptians, 
he drove the Perſians out of the kingdom, and became king 

of the whole country of Egypt *. 1 

Year of AuxR Tus thus in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Egypt 
the Flood, by the total expulſion of the Perſians, reſolved to attack them 

2583. in Phœnicia alſo, having the Arabians in confederacy with him 

— be- in this undertaking v. But he was engaged by Darius in per- 
or was ſlain in the battle. 


8 PausiR is his ſon ſucceeded him in the kingdom, with 


Amyrtzus the conſent of the Perſians v. And now the Egyptians, 


_ dies. though perhaps tributary to the Perfians, had a governor of 


Pauſiris. their own nation to alleviate the burthen of it. 
Ps AMMlriIc Hus ſucceeded Pauſiris. He was deſcended 
from the famous Pſammitichus, whoſe hiſtory we have given 
above. He was a barbarous and ungrateful man, as a 
by the only incident we have of his reign : for Tamus, who 
had been admiral in the Perſian ſervice, though he was a 


 Mempbhite by birth, thinking it adviſeable for reaſons of ſtate 

to leave the Per ſian ſervice, and confiding in the friendſhip 
of Pſammitichus, whom he had formerly obliged by many 
friendly offices, put all his family and effects on board his 
ſhips, and failed for Egypt. But when Pſammitichus heard 
of his arrival, and that he had brought great riches with him, 


he unmindful of what Tamus merited of him, and of all the 


laws of humanity and hoſpitality, fell upon him as an enemy; 
and having ſlain him, his family, and all his followers, ſeized 

on thoſe treaſures which Tamus hoped to have enjoyed in his 
native country. This is all we know concerning this 


L-, ;  -— A 


Nephe- Him ſucceeded NEPHEREUS. This king was invited by 


reus. the Lacedemonians into a confederacy againſt the Perſians; 


and he ſent them a ſquadron of an hundred gallies to carry on 


the war by ſea, and 600,000 meaſures buſbels] of corn for 


the ſubſiſtance of their army; but the veſſels, which were 
laden with this valuable preſent, ignorantly putting into 
Rhodes, whoſe inhabitants had juſt then thrown themſelves 


under the protection of the Perſian fleet, which then rode at 


anchor there under the command of Conon the Athenian, they 


fell a prey to him, and never reached the Lacedemonians J. 


> Eusrn1vs in Chronico. « Diop. Ste. lib. 13. P. 
355. * HaRod. lib. 3. Diop. Sic. lib. 14. p. 418. 
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Chriſt, ſon and overthrown ; about which time Amyrtæus either died 
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But Artaxerxes Mnemon being now at full leiſure to chaſtiſe 


Crap. 3. to the time of Alexander. 65 
AcHoR1s ſucceeded Nephereus. He joined Evagoras king of Achoris. 


Cyprus, and the Arabians, and Tyrians, and Barceans, a 
ple of Libya, againſt the Perſians . Achoris ſent ſome forces 
to the aſſiſtance of Evagoras, the chief of this league, who 
being defeated came into Egypt, to engage Achoris to aſſiſt 
him with his full ſtrength 3 but Achoris could not be prevailed 
on to come fo totally into his meaſures, and only diſmiſſed 
him with a ſupply of money, by no means equal to the ne- 
ceſſitous occaſions of that diſtreſſed prince. Soon after Gaus, 
the only ſurvivor of the family of Tamus, whom Pſammiti- 
chus murdered for the ſake of his wealth, and as well as his 
father had been now promoted to the degree of an admiral in 
the Per/ran ſervice, being diſguſted at the ill uſage of Tiriba- 
zus, the king of Perſia's general in the former part of the 
Cyprian war againſt Evagoras, revolted from the Perſians, in 
which he was followed by a great part of the fleet and army ; 
and entered into a league with Achoris and the Lacedemonians. 
But the year after Gaus was treacherouſly ſlain by ſome under 
him; and Tachos, who had undertaken to execute the ſame 
project, dying in the midſt of it, the whole fell to the ground, 
and the Perſians were freed from the troubleſome effects 
which threatened them from this new alliance. 
Tr was now thirty years ſince the Egyptians had ſhaken off 
the Perſian yoke under Amyrtæus, and had all along, upon all 
occaſions, ſignalized their averſion to the Perſian government. 


them, they once more were threatened with a cruel war. 
Great preparations were made on both ſides. Achoris joined 
à great number of Greeks and other mercenaries, under the I 
command of Chabrias the Athenian, to his own ſubjects b; h 
but, the Perſians being pretty dilatory in their proceeding to- 
wards this war, Achoris died before it commenced, and was 
ſucceeded by „„ 5 3 

Ps AuMur HIS, who reigned only a year ©. Pm. 

AFTER him NEPHEROTEsS (who is called the laſt of the this. 
Mendeſian race) reigned four months d. la ail do» Rn 
Ap then NECTANEBES, the firſt of the Sebennytic race *, Nephe- 
In the ſecond year of his reign the Perſian army and fleet rotes. 
came upon his coaſts and borders, and made their attempts Year of 
firſt upon Peluſium: but Ne#anebes having had time ſuffici- the Flood, 
ent to prepare himſelf, that city and adjacencies were ſo well 2618. 
provided for the reception of an enemy, that no impreſſion Year be- 
Is „„ 28 * fore Chriſt 
Tu goronr. in Excerpt. Photii. Diop. S1c, lib. 15. p. 459. 372 
. 2+ Idem ibid. d Idemubi ſupr. p. 471. e See Vol. I. p. — 

'5oo. 4 Ses Vol. I. ibid. See Vol. I. ibid. —— 
Vol. II. E. could © 
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could be made there. The commanders on the Perſian fide 
differing in their counſels, and entertaining jealouſies of each 
other's glory, they did nothing in this war; for though they 
entered the Hendiſian mouth of the Vile, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the fortreſs that guarded it, and ſtruck the Egyptians 
with the utmoſt conſternation; yet they gave them time to 
recover heart again: For Ne&anebes lodged a ſufficient gar- 
riſon in Memphis, and taking the field, with the reſt of his 
forces, ſo annoyed Pharnabazus the Perſian general, that he 
could make no conſiderable progreſs up the country; and 
the Nile, at the accuſtomed period, overflowing the land, the 
Per ſians were obliged to march off; which they did not 
without conſiderable loſs *. Thus ended this war. 
Azour hve years afterwards, Ageſilaus king of Sparta came 
as an ambaſlador to Nectanebes, to ſollicite ſuccours for the 
Lacedemonians, then driven to great diſtreſs by the Thebans f. 
| Seven years after this Ne#anebes died. 
Year of TacHos ſucceeded him. He gathered together all the 
the Flood, ſtrength he was able, to defend his country againſt the am- 
2630. bitious deſigns of the Perſians, who notwithſtanding their 
Year be- many miſcarriages, had not laid aſide the thoughts of ſub- 
fore Chriſt jecting Egypt to their dominion once more. „„ 
307. To ſtrengthen himſelf the more he ſent to Greece to raiſe 
. | V mercenaries ; and ſucceeded fo well in his application to the 
Tachos. Lacedemonians, that they diſpatched a good number of for- 
| His impolz.. Ces to him, under the command of Ageſilaus 3. Tachos had 
tic condags promiſed this king, that he ſhould be generaliſſimo of all the 


| zowvards forces; but upon the firſt interview, he conceived ſuch diſad- 


| Ageſilaus. vantageous ideas of the old gentleman, that he thenceforward 
lighted his counſels, and deſpiſed his perſon. He expected 
to have ſeen a gay and magnificent man, whoſe habit and 

train were equal to the fame and ſplendour of his exploits, 
and not a plain, mean-looking, old man. This haſty and 
ill-grounded impreſſion may be properly enough ſaid to have 
| been the ruin of Tachos, as will be plainly ſeen. For Tachos 
allowed Ageſilaus to be nothing but general over the merce- 

naries at land, which alone had been ſufficient to diſguſt ſo 
great, ſo old, and fo experienced a commander, and was the 
firſt cauſe of his averſion to Tachos. The command of the 
fleet he gave to Chabrias the Athenian, reſerving to himſelf 
the ſupreme dignity over all. Having joined his mercenaries 
and Egyptians together, he marched out of Egypt, deſigning 


© Drop. ubi ſupr. p. 478, 479. Corner. Ne ros, in Iphicrate. 


f 3 Ageſilao. © Idem ibid. Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 
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Chap. 3. to ſbe time of Alexander. 67 


to attack the Perſians in Phenicia, contrary to the advice 
of Ageſilaus, who repreſented to him the unſettled ſtate of 
Egypt, and remonſtrated how much more it would be for his 
intereſt to manage the war by lieutenants, and ſtay himſelf Ii driver 
in his kingdom. The event ſhewed, that Ageſilaus's counſel 4 9f bit 
was the reſult of a very prudent forecaſt ; for while Tachos ape 
was in Phænicia the Egyptians revolted, and ſet up his kinſ- hs Be jo” 
man Ne&anebus in his ſtead. Ageſilaus, taking this oppor- , 65 5 OY 
tunity to vent his reſentment againſt Tachos, joined Nectane- We 1 
bus, and deprived the other of his kingdom, who fled through fore Chriſt 
Arabia, and went to the king of Perſia. 367. 
NECTANEBUS was ſcarce ſeated on the throne, when a. 

Mendefian roſe up in oppoſition to him, with a force conſiſt- Nectane- 
ing of 100,000 men. Ne&anebus was now adviſed by Age- bus the laſt 
filaus to tail on them immediately, and diſperſe them before King of 
they had formed themſelves into a regular body by diſcipline : Egypt. 
but he took it into his head, that Ageſilaus intended to be- 
tray him, as he had betrayed Tachos, and therefore gave no _ 
ear to him. In the mean time the enemy gathered ſtrength 4 rebellion 
and regular order every day, and became to formidable a body, 28ſt 
that Ne&anebus was conſtrained to ſhut himſelf up in one of i. 

his Towns, and endure a ſiege. He would now have urged 
Ageſilaus to ſally out upon the beſiegers, that, putting them 

into diforder, he might in the mean time march out himſelf 
and take the field: and becauſe he refuſed to comply, Necla- 

nebus grew more and more jealous of him. The enemy had 

run their lines almoſt round the town; which when Ageſilaus 
perceived, he told Nectanebus, that now was his time to ſally 

out; that by the lines the beſiegers had raiſed, they would not 

be able to encompaſs him ; and that the gap which was not 

yet filled up, was wide enough for him to march through with 

ſafety and convenience. Hereupon a battle enſued, in which 

the beſiegers were defeated ; and the remaining part of the | 
war being left to the management of Ageſilaus, Nettanebus's which it 
_ competitor was every where driyen out of the ficld, and at quelled.. 
length taken priſoner. And thus was Ne#anebus ſettied in 5 * 
the full and quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Egypt w. 1 
Is the twelfth year of his reign, the Sidonians and Phæni- He isjoined = ” 
cians revolted from the king of Perſia, and entered into a by the Si- s 
confederacy with him againſt that monarch. This happened donians, 

very opportunely for him; for as the Perſians had been in Phœnici- 
cConſtant agitation againſt him, and were now making vaſt pre- ans, and 
parations to reclaim Egypt, he had a very good barrier, ſeeing YPHots, 
the Perſian forces could not approach his borders, but by * 


n Idem ibid. PruTarcn, ubi ſupr. 
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I invaded 


by the Per- ſome of them he gariſoned his frontier-towns, and with the 
others he guarded the paſſes through which the Perſians were 


fins. 
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marching through Phænicia. Therefore, to keep up their 
ſpirits, Nectanebus detached a body of four thouſand Greek 
mercenaries, under the command of Mentor the Rhodian, to 
join them, in hopes to manage the war at a diſtance. The 
Phenicians, encouraged by this ſupply, drove the Perſians out 
of their territories ' ; and immediately after, the Cypriots 
made themſelves of the alliance againſt Perfak. Darius 


Ochus, finding that his lieutenants made no progreſs in the 
| ſuppreſſion of theſe revolters, reſolved to head his troops in 


perſon, keeping his eye chiefly upon Egypt. Mentor the Rho- 


dian when he heard this, and the prodigious numbers of the 


Perſian army, went over to the king of Perſia, by whom he 


was kindly received, as one who might do him ſignal ſervice by 


his knowledge of the country of Egypt, and every thing that 


related to it: but we are not now on the affairs of Per ſia, 


which will be particularized in their proper place; let us there- 
fore turn our eyes towards Nect᷑anebus. When he found that 
the king of Per ſia was thoroughly reſolved to ruin him, and 
that he was by all means endeavouring to do it without in- 


terruption, and effectually, he got together an army of 


100,000 men, conſiſting of 20,000 mercenaries from Greece, 
as many from Libya, and the reſt Egyptians ; but all of them 
did not amount to a third part of the Perſian army. With 


to march. The Perſian detached three bodies from his army. 


The firſt of them, commanded by Lachares the Theban, ſat 
down before Peluſium, gariſoned by five thouſand Greeks. 


The ſecond, under the command of Nicoſtratus the Argive, 


embarked on board a ſquadron of the Perſian fleet, and ſail- 
ing up the Nile into the midſt of the country, landed there, 


and made a ſtrong encampment. Hereupon the whole coun- 


try being alarmed, Clinius of the iſland of Cos muſtered all the 


neighbouring gariſons, and offered to diſlodge Nico/tratus 


from his intrenchments. This led them to a battle, which 


was fought with great obſtinacy ; but at laſt the Egyptians 


gave way, having loſt Clinius and five thouſand more of their 


number, and were utterly broken and diſperſed. The loſs of 


this battle was the ruin of Egypt. For when Ne&anebus 
heard it, he drew off from the paſſes, where he had very pru- 


_ dently poſted himſelf, and marched for Memphis to defend 


that city againſt Nice/tratus, whom he feared had a deſign 
upon that capital with his victorious fleet and army. When 


„ Dion. lib. 16. p. 531, 532, 533. * Idem ubi ſupr. p. 
532. | 
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the Greek gariſon in Peluſium heard that Ne#anebus had de- 

lerted his poſt, they thought there was no further room for 

hope; and therefore they came to a parley with Lachares, and 

delivered up the city to him, upon condition that they and 

their effects ſhould be ſafely conveyed to Greece, Mentor the 
Rhodian, who commanded the third body of the Per/ian de- 
tachment, finding the paſſes unguarded, entered the country 
through them, and cauſing it to be univerſally ſpread abroad, 

That Ochus would graciouſly receive all that ſubmitted ; but 

utterly cut off ſuch as reſiſted, as he had been known to have 

done before; both the Egyptians and the Egyptian Greeks 

ſtrove which ſhould make the moſt humble and ready ſubmiſ- 

ſion. This when Ne#anebus ſaw, he was driven to deſpair, 2 fies 
and taking what treaſure he could carry with him, he fled % Ethi- 
from his palace in Memphis into Æthiopia, and never return- 2 

ed more. He was the very laſt Egyptian that ever governed P 

Egypt, which has ever ſince been under foreign ſubjection. 2 4 fe 

Nectanebes loſt his kingdom by relying too much on himſelf. 1 cg 

He, as has been ſhewn, was ſeated on the throne by Age/i- ſians. 

{aus e his wars againſt Perſia (for they were always attempt- Year of 

ing a reduction of Egypt) were managed by the prudence and the Flood, 
valour of Diophantus the Athenian, and Lamius the Lacede- 2642. 
monian; but arrogating to himſelf a ſhare of their ſucceiſcs, Year be- 

he took upon him to act by his own ſuggeſtions , and ſo fore Chriſt 

brought ruin upon himſelf, and ignominy and ſlavery upon his 3555 

ſubjects, even to this day. For henceforward Egypt was a oo Sung 

province of Perſia, till Alexander ſubverted that monarchy, yy ” 

and was received by the Egyptians with open arms, as their ger. " 
deliverer from the Perſian tyranny. They never had any to- year of 

lerable underſtanding with that nation; which, it is likely, the Flood, 
may have purely, if not chiefly, been owing to the wide dif- 2660. 

| ference between them in religious matters. We now con- Year be- 

_ clude this ſection with the ſevere prediction of the prophet ; fore Chriſt 
There ſhall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt n. $37, - 


SECT; VE 
The ſucceſſion of the kings of Egypt, according to the 
n SO ns 
XS the oriental hiſtories differ entirely from the Greets 
a in their accounts of the Egyptian affairs, it may be 


* perhaps deemed an omiſſion, if we ſhould take no 
notice of the ſeries of the kings of Egypt given us by the Eaſtern 


! Idem ubi ſupr. p. 534, 535 = Ezek. xxx. ver. 15. 
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writers. Wherefore we ſhall ſet down their names, and 
briefly mention their principal actions, leaving the reader to 
judge what credit ought to be given thereto. 

Som write, that before the flood Naktrais, or Bakrais, 
the ſon of Meſr, the ſon of Tara#il, the ſon of Zarayil, the 
ſon of Aryar, the ſon of Adam, when contention and violence 
began to reign among mankind, retired into Egypt with ſe- 
venty eight perſons ; and finding it a fine fruitful count 
ſettled there, and built a city on the banks of the Nile, which 
he called after the name of his father“. But this city, others ſay, 


was built after the flood, as will be obſerved by and by; and 


that the kings who reigned i in Egypt before that deſtruction, 
were of the 1 race of Cain, Their names follow. 


| Antedilwvian kings of Egypt. 


1. NAKRAvUs called alſo Amasis ; who reigned 180 years. 


2. NAT RAS, ſon of Nakraus, built ſeveral cities. 


. MEsRam, brother of Natras. Theſe three princes 
are ſaid to have beer great diviners and magicians. | 
4. AICAM allo practiſed divination. In his reign Edris, 


or Enoch, was tranſlated. | 
ARYAK, ſon of the preceding prince, In his time the 
3 Harit and Marut, it is ſaid came down from heaven o. 
6 HasS1LIM, who firſt invented and built a nilometer. 
. HUSAL. In his reign Noah was born. 
& TEDARSON, ſon of Hzal, was the firſt who cut ca- 
nals from the Nile. 
9. SARK AK. 
10. SAHLUK, his ſon. 
11. SAURID, ſon of Sablut. This prince, as the Copts 


_ affirm, built the pyramids, and lies buried in one of them, 
with all his treaſures ?, 


12. HuJ1B, brother of Saurid; who, as the ſame people 
aſſure us, is buried in the next pyramid 4. q, 
13. Maxvus, or Mankais. 
14. AF Rs, his ſon. 
15. Malixus, ſon of Afrũs. 
16. PHARAOH, couſin of the laſt e who periſhed 


in the flood. _ 
AFTER the flood, Kibt, or Kut (which we imagine to be 


a miſtake for Phit,) one of the ſons of Ham, founded a mo- 


narchy in Egypt; and the greater part of that nation were 


n Ar SorvurT1, o See Vol. I. p. 168. in the notes. See 


Vol. I. p. 404. 2 Ibid, 


_ his 
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his deſcendants r. But after the diſperſion, Ham himſelf 
went into Egypt, and there begat Baiſer ; who having ſettled 


near the place where he afterwards built Meſr, was declared 


by the idolatrous inhabitants of the country king of Mony, or 


Memphis, the moſt antient city of Egypt and the royal ſeat 
in the time of Foſcph. 


Rirgs of Egypt after the POR 


1. BAIsER, the fon of Ham, built Meſr ; being aſſiſted 
Hh by Cancahendi, or Cancah the Indian, a perſon famous 
for his great learning and knowledge in nature, and the in- 


venter of ſeveral noble arts; by whoſe ſkill in architecture 


this prince erected many magnificent ſtructures. 
2. Mes R, the ſon of Baiſer, ſucceeded his father. He 


was ſo named becauſe he happened to be born while the city 


of Meſr was building, This prince was employed, during 
his whole reign, in building cities, and warring againſt his 
enemies. It is ſaid, he divided Egypt among his ſons, giving 


the middie part to Kift, the upper to Amen, and the lower 
to Athrib and Sa. 


23. KIT r, or Kibt 0 the throne on the death of his 
father Meſr; and from him the Copts received their name. 

4. As HMUN who ſeems to be the ſame with Eſmunus, 
or A/culapius *, ſucceeded his brother; though ſome reckon 


him not among the kings. From him the city Aſbmunain | 


in the upper Egypt took its name. 
5. ATHR1B, the ſon of Meſr, built Ain Shams, or Helio- 
polis, ſome miles diſtant from Meſr. Athribis, the capital 


of a nome in the lower Egypt, was ſo called from this 


prince. 


- Do SANA, or Sa, another ſon of Meſr, i is . to have 
built the city Sais; and was the firſt who made laws, and | 


eftablithed rules for the government of the ſtate, 
7. TEDARISs, or Edris. 


8. MALIE. 
9. KHARAYA, the ſon of Malik. 


10. KELKEL1, the ſon of Khardya, a wiſe and potent 
prince. Some ſay, he was the firſt who introduced the uſe 


of magic, which others tell us, was firſt taught Solomon by the 


 Genit. 


II. Hanny hs IM WEN of Kelleli, of whoa; nothing | 


Is recorded, but that he was an infidel, and uy wicked. 


E EBV Snonx an. See Vol. I. p. 302. note (P.) 
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12. TuL1s was as bad as his predeceſſor, and a great lover 
of women; to obtain whom he ſcrupled not, on occaſion, to 
uſe force. In his reign Abraham came into Egypt, and know- 
ing the king's character, to preſerve the honour of his wife 
Sarah, ſhut her up in a cheſt, thinking to paſs the guards 
poſted at the city gate by that means; but they, opening the 
cheſt, and finding a beautiful woman in it, carried her before 


the king. Tulis no ſooner ſaw her, than he determined to 


enjoy her; but was not able to effect his purpoſe, being ſud- 
denly ſtruck with frigidity ; ſo that after he had in vain at- 
tempted it thrice, he was obliged to deſiſt, and ſent her back 

to her huſband, having given her Hagar for a maid-ſervant, 


as ſome reparation for the affront he had offered her; but ſtill 


continued an infidel. 5 Es 

13. JuRiak Khatin, daughter of Tulis. 

14. DHALKA, or Zalkd, daughter of Manun Khatin. 
This princeſs being unable to defend her kingdom, Walid, the 


ſon of Thardan, king of the Amalekites, who originally 
dwelt in Syria, took that opportunity of invading Egypt; 


and, having ſubdued the Czpts, ſeized the crown. theſe 


 Amalekites ſeem to have been the ſame people who are by the 
_ Greek hiſtorians ſtiled Shepherds; whoſe invation of Egypt 


was, in all probability, a famous piece of hiſtory in the t. 


15. Wario, the firſt king of Egypt, of the race of Ama- : 
let, took the ſurname of Pharaoh, which in the Coptic tongue 


tignihes King, and was uſed by all his ſuccettors. He is 
ſaid to have been an impious man, and rebellious againſt 
_ God; and delighting too much in hunting, and paſſing his 
time abroad and in the deſerts for the ſake of that exerciſe, he 
was at length lain. : „ 


16. RIAN, the ſon of Walid, ſucceeded his father; and 
firſt dwelt at Ain Shams, but afterwards removed to Memphis. 
In his reign Jeſeph was fold into Egypt, and having lain in 
priſon twelve years, was at length delivered thence, on his 
interpreting of a dream, and being brought to court, was 


made Waxir (or Viſir) in the room of Kolfair, and had the 


management of the whole kingdom put into his hands. This 


 Kiyan is reported to have embraced the true religion, and to 
have been a ſtrict adminiſtrator of juſtice. One author * tells 

us, that he ſpoke no leſs than ſeventy different languages; 
in every one of which he put queſtions to Foſeph, who an- 
ſwered him in the ſame. This prince flouriſhed four hun- 
dred years before the Pharach of Moſes. 


KITABTAFASIR. 


17. DaREM, 


Cuar. 3. to the time of Alexander. 


17. DAREM, the ſon of R:ydn, was an impious perſon, re- 
bellious againſt heaven, and exceſſively proud; for which he 
was, by a juſt judgment of Gop, drowned in the Nile. 

18. CATHIM, the fon of Madun, an Amaletite, was fan 
mous throughout the world for the magnificent buildings e- 
rected by him. Some aſcribe the pyramids to this prince z 


adding, that thoſe ſtructures being in after-times propoſed to 


be demoliſhed, for the ſake of the treaſures hidden in them, 


that deſign was laid aſide, on a remonſtrance of the wife men 


of the country; who made it appear, that the riches, ren 
might be found in them, would not countervail the charę 


of pulling them down. Cathim was the laſt king of 15 2 | 
of the race of the Amalehkites. 


SoME writers ſay, that the Vazir of Cathim ſucceeded to 
the crown, and was the Pharaoh of Moſes; but the more 
exact, leaving out both theſe laſt princes, tell us, that Kiyan 
was ſucceeded by his grandſon. 


19. KaBvus, the fon of Maſab®, who being invited by 
Joseph to embrace the true religion, refuſed, and died ſoon 
after that patriarch. Some hiſtorians will have Kabis to be 
the Pharaoh of Moſes, pretending, that he lived ſix hundred 
and twenty years, and reigned four hundred; which is more 
reaſonable, at leaſt, than the opinion of thoſe who imagine 
his father Maſab, or his grandfather Riyan, to have been that 

Pharaoh, 
20. WAI Ip, the brother of Kabis, is prey 151 8 
to be that king of Egypt with whom Moſes had to do, and 
who was drowned in the Red-ſea. Moſt of the commenta- 
tors on the Koran tell us this prince was an Arab, of the 


tribe of Ad, or, as others ſay, of Amalek, who were alſo A 
rabians ; though ſome pretend he was of Coptic deſcent. What 


the oriental authors write concerning this Pharaoh, and his 


conteſts with Moſes, we may take notice of in ancther place. 


21. DaLuKa, ſurnamed al 4jzz, or the old woman, of 
the royal blood, ſucceeded the Pima k who periſhed in the 
Red-ſea. This queen is ſaid to have been the moſt expert 
woman of her time in magic. She lived an hundred years; 
and encompaſſed the city of Meſr with walls which were 
looked on as one of the wonders of the world 5 and ſome 


attribute the pyramids to her. 


22. DARKUN, the ſon of Maltis, came to the crown 


very young; and, being of an illuſtrious family among the 
Copts, was greatiy beloved and reverenced by his ſubjects. 
23. TAR DAS reigned a long time. 


„ Ibid. W KITAB Tara LeBas, et al KesHar. 
3 24. Lor As n 
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24. Lor Ask ſucceeded ; but who he was is unknown. 
25. MARINA. 
26. MALus. 
47. MAaNxAKIL. 
28. BuLa. The actions of theſe fix laſt kings are not re- 
corded; and there ſeems to be an omiſſion of ſome interme- 
1 princes; as alſo between the two following. 

. ASHYAF; or, as Ebn Shohnah more correctly writes 
1 name, Shiſbdk, was contemporary with Solomon ; and af- 
ter his death took Feruſalem, and greatly diſtreſſed the Iſrael- 
ztes, 
30. PHARAoH, ſurnamed al Araj, or tha lame. In his 
time Nebuchadnezzar, governor of Babylon, led an army of 
600,000 men againſt Feruſalem, and flew a third part of the 
Iſraelites, carried a third part of them into captivity, and 
impoſed a tribute on the remaining third. But many of them 
flying into Egypt, he purſued them thither, and demanded 
them of Pharaoh; who refuſing to deliver them up, Nebu- 
chadnezzar beſieged his capital city Meſr; and having taken 
it, hanged him, Then he burnt and demoliſhed the city, and 
proceeded forward into Africa, Meſr, they ſay, remained 
deſolate forty years; but was aſterwards rebuilt, and the na- 
tion ruled by governors, who reſided there, firſt for the 


kings of Perſia of the ſecond race, called Cayanians ; then 


for Alexander, who conquered Per/jia : afterwards for the 
_ Greek kings, or Ptolemies; and at length for the Romans, and 
the Chriſtian emperors of Con/tantinople, who held Egypt till 
it was ſubdued by Amru Ebn al As, a general of Omar, the 
ſecond Khali F, or ſucceſſor of Mohammed; ever ſince which 
that kingdom has been in the hands of Mohammedan princes *. 
THERE is a ſeries of the kings of Egypt ſomewhat differ- 
ent from this, given by a Few: hiſtorian 1: but as the 
names are moſt of them corrupted, and ſeem to have been o- 
riginally tak-n from the Arab writers, we ſhall not trouble 


the reader with them ; having perhaps already laid too much 
of fo apocryphal a piece of hiſtory. 


* Te hea Minar Carnar ditto, E R. ABR. Zacurn, in 
libro Juchafin, 1 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Hiſtory of the Moabites, Ammonites, 
Midianites, Edomites, Amalckites, Ca- 
naanites, and Philiſtines. | 


SECT; I 


ESIGNING in this chapter to write the hiſtories of thoſe 73 Je. 
nations with whom the. children of /rae/ had to do, /cent of the 
before, or upon their ſettling in the land of Canaan, we ſhall Moabic.s, | 

begin with that of the Moabites. 
THis people were deſcended from Moab the ſon of Lot, by 


his eldeſt daughter: but before we mention the occaſion of that 
inceſt, it may be proper to take the hiſtory a little higher. 


Lox was the ſon of Haran, the brother of Abraham ; and The li ife of 5 


after his father's death was brought by his grandfather Terah, Lot their 


together with the reſt of his family, from Ur of the Chal- * 
dees, their native city, to Haran in Meſopotamia; where 
Terab dying, Abraham afterwards took his nephew under his 


protection, and, as Foſephus tells us , adopted him, deſpair- 


ing of any children of his own. He therefore carried him 
with him into Canaan d; where, after they had dwelt ſome 
time, they were obliged by a famine to go into Egypt e; 
ſoon after their return from whence, they parted : for their 
flocks and herds were ſo much encreaſed by this time, and 
their ſubſtance was ſo great, that they could not dwell to- 
gether any longer; the paſture and water not being ſuffici- 


ent for both; which occaſioning diſputes betwen their herdſ- 


men, 1 propoſed to prevent any miſunderſtanding be- 


| tween fo near relations, that they ſhould ſeparate ; and 5 gave 


2 See Vol. i p- 294. » Antiq . "TRY v Gen. xii. 4, &c. 
Lot 


« Gen, Xi. 10, & Xu. "wk 
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Lot the choice of removing to what part of the country he 
nog fit. Whereupon Lot choſe the plain of Fordan, ly- 

ing eaſtward of Bethel and Ai, between which Abraham and 
he then dwelt, and which, at that time, before the terrible de- 
ſtruction of Sodom and 3 was ſo fruitful and well 
watered, that it is compared to the land of Egypt, and even 
to Paradiſe it ſelf l. To this delightful plain or valley there- 


fore Lot came, and pitched his tent not far from Sodom, in- 


famous for the unnatural wickedneſs of its inhabitants ; and 
_ afterwards dwelt in the city itſelf© : but that city, with others 


in the ſame plain, being not long after taken by Chedorlaomer 


and his allies, Lot, who, as Foſephus tells us f, aſſiſted che So- 
domites, had the misfortune to be taken by the enemy, with 


His family and all his ſubſtance; and had been carried into 


captivity, had he not been timely reſcued by Ae, who 
not only delivered him, but recovered all his goods *, Not- 
withſtanding this warning, and the abominable wickedneſs of 


the inhabitants, Lot ſtill continued to live in Sodom, and had 


periſhed in the fearful cataſtrophe of that people, if he had 
not been miraculouſly preſerved, and that partly for Abraham's 
fake b. Two angels, who were ſent to deſtroy the place, 


came to Sodom in the evening in the appearance of travellers ; 


and Lot fitting in the gate no ſooner ſaw them, than he in- 


vited and preſſed them to be his gueſts that night, according 


to the hoſpitality of the eaſtern nations. They had ſcarce re- 
freſhed themſelves, when the inhabitants of the city, both 
old and young, being informed that Lot had ſtrangers with 
| him, and in all probability tempted by the beautiful forms 
Which the angels had afſumed i, e Oy the houſe, and 
| demanded them to be delivered to them, that they might a- 

buſe them. Lot endeavoured to diſſuade them from their pur- 
poſe; and, rather than violate the rights of hoſpitality, of- 


fered to give up his two virgin daughters to their diſcretion, 


if they would not moleſt his gueſts; but, inſtead of accept- 
ing this offer, they came to violence, and preſſed forward to 


break open the door: whereupon the angels ſuddenly pulled 


Lat into the houſe, ſhut the door, and ſtruck the riotous aſ- 
ſembly with blindneſs (A); ſo that they — in vain to find 
che door, till * were tired. 


d Gen. xiii. 10. e Gen. iv. 12. (Antiq. I. 1. e. 10. 
® Gen. xiv. 16, &. h Gen. xix. 29. Jos ERH. Antiq. I. 1. c. 11. 


(A) It is a very probable opinion, that thoſe men were truck, 
not with actual blindneſs, but with a dizineß, which diſturbed 
cheir 


Waller 
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Wulst they were thus buſied, the angels acquainted 


Lot with their commiſſion ; that they were ſent to execute 


the divine vengeance upon that fink of iniquity ; and adviſed 


him, if he had any friends, for whoſe ſafety he was concern= 


ed, that he would immediately let them know their danger, 


and warn them to depart in time. Whereupon Lot, before 


it was light, went to his ſons-in-law, to whom his daughters 
were contracted (B), and telling them what they muſt expect 


if they ſtaid longer in the city, earneſtly perſuaded them to 
leave it : but they, thinking he either laughed at them, or 


was out of his wits, rejected his advice k. 


THis circumſtance is the only one which Moſes mentions ; 
of L:t's admoniſhing his fellow-citizens ; though it is proba- 


ble this juſt perſon omitted no opportunity of endeavouring 
their reformation ; for it is ſaid, that, in ſeeing and hearing, he 
vexed his righteous ſoul from day to day, with their unlawful 
deeds': which words give countenance to the traditions adop- 


ted afterwards by Mohammed, of Lot's being ſent to preach 


to the inhabitants of Sodomn, 


Gen. Xx. 1—14. 2 Pet. i. 8. ® Kordn, c. vii. ver. 


$1, c. XXvi. ver. 159, c. XXVI. ver. 55. c. XXix. ver. 28, c. 


their ſight, and repreſented objects falſely, and in confuſion (1), 
as were the Syrians, who were ſent to take E/;a(2): and this is 


the ſenſe of the Sepruagint. The author of the book of Wiſdom 
ſuppoſes ſome change in the air, ſaying, that they were compaſſed 
about with horrible great darkneſs, which he compares to that with 


which Moſes plagued the Egyptians: he adds, that they could not 


even find the way home: but every one ſought the paſſage of his own 


doors (3): 


(B) The Septuagint, Syriac, Arabic, and other tranſlations, and 
ſome of the Rabbins ſuppoſe, theſe were the huſbands of other 
daughters of Lot, who were married, and had left their father's 
houſe : which ſeems to be confirmed by the angels ordering Lot to 
take with him his wife and his two daughters which awere there 


preſent (4). But the original words, which in our verſion are ren- 
dered his ſons-in-law which married his daughters (5), may be 
tranſlated, according to the interpretation of Onkelos, his ſons- in- 
| law, which were to marry, &c.; the contract having been paſſed, 
but the marriage not conſummated ; and there is no mention in 


; Tg of any daughters Lot had, except the two who were ſaved 
him; but if he had, they mult have periſhed with their huſ- 


wit 
bands. 


(1) Vide Auguſtin. 4 . Dei. I. 28. . 19. Heidegg. Hi,. 
Patr. T. 2. Exerc. viii. F 16. Cleric. in Loc. (2) 2 Kings 
vi. 18. (3) Wi/d. xix. 17. (4) Gen. xix. 15. (5) Via. IS 

8 or 
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Lor not having been able to prevail on his ſons- in- law to 
fave themſelves ; as ſoon as it was day-break, the angels or- 
dered him immediately to depart, with his wife and two 
daughters, leſt they ſhould be involved in the common ruin: 
but he delaying to go, being probably intent on preſerving 
ſome of his moſt valuable goods, the angels haſtily laid hold 
on them, and brought them out of the city, commanding 


them to make a ſpeedy eſcape, for that their lives were in 


danger; and in particular directed them not to look behind 
them, nor to ſtay in the plain ; but to make the beſt of their 


way to the mountains. Upon which Lot, conſidering the 


mountains were at a good diſtance, began to fear he could 
not reach them time enough, and begged, he might be per- 


* Mitted to eſcape to a ſmall city not far from Sodom, then 
called Bela, but from this accident Zoar, or the little, which 


was elſe to have been deſtroyed with the other cities of the 


plain. This requeſt was granted ; and the angels promiſed 


him, that their commiſſion ſhould not be executed till he got 


thither ; which he did by ſun-riſe. Immediately upon which 
the fearful deſtruction of thoſe cities enſued : and Lot's wife, 


contrary to the expreſs command of the angel, looking back, 


was changed into a pillar of ſalt » (C), which Fer, tells 


us was remaining in his days, and that himſelf had ſeen it. 
%%% e Ar TER 
| u Gen. xix. 15—26. o Antiq. 1. 1. e 11. 


(OO) It is not agreed by commentators what was the crime for 
which Lot's wife was thus ſevereiy puniſhed. Some are of opinion, 
| ſhe deſerved it merely for diſobeying the command of the angel, 
and expreſſing too much concern for a people who deſerved no com- 


paſſion (5) : which yet ſhe might be the more apt to entertain, as 


| ſhe was probabiy a native of Sodom 7, and had near relations a- 


mong them Others ſay, that being anxiouſly ſollicitous for her 
daughters, who were married there, and turning about to ſee whe- 
ther they followed her, ſhe ſaw the divine Shechinah, or majeſtic 
appearance of God, deſcending to deftroy the place, which was 
the occaſion of her metamorphoſi. The writer from whom we 
take this, calls her Adich (8). Mohammed, from ſome traditions 


he met with, goes farther, and repreſents her as rebellious to her 
huſband (9 ; and the commen-ators of tne Koran, who name her 
Wailab, lay, ſhe was in confederacy with the Sodomites ; telling 


them her huſband was diſtracted, and giving them notice when any 


ſtrangers came to lodge with him, by a ſign of ſmoke by day, and : 


(6) 'Fof. Ant. J. 1. c. 13, Heidegg. bi ſupr. F 18. |. 28+ 


(7) Targum Hieroſol. (8) R. Eliezer Pirke, c. 25. 0 
Karan, c. 60. ; 1 | 


of 


ae. OA. - ad. 
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AFTER this cataſtrophe, Lot ſtaid not long in Zoar, fear- 
ing ſome further misfortune ; but went with his daughters to 
the mountains on the eaſt of the Dead-ſea, and dwelt in a 
cave there. In this ſolitude the two young women ſeeing 


of fire by night (10) 5 or, according to others, by knocking at 
the wall, and crying, Give me ſome ſalt (11). Others however 


think the ſcripture does not repreſent the fate this woman met with 
as a puniſhment for any crime ; but ſuppoſe it merely accidental, 
as will be obſerved immediately. 3 N 

The manner of her transformation or death is alſo differently ap- 
prehended. From the various acceptations of the word we render 
pillar, ſome have fancied ſhe was turned into an heap of fones ſ 12) ; 
others into a pillar (13), without any reſemblance of human ſhape ; 
and a third party have imagined ſhe was changed into a ſtatue (14), 
having the perfect form of a woman. Nor is there any better agree- 
ment as to the matter of this monument, than the figure of it. 
Some ſuppoſe it to have been of rock falt, which lafts along while 
and is not ſubject to be waſted or diſſolved by the weather, as com- 
mon ſalt is (15). Aben Ezra is of opinion, that Lot's wife was 
burnt with fire mixed with ſalt ; and Grotius is of the ſame ſentiment 
(16). But others think the word /a/t does not relate to the mat- 
ter of the pillar or ſtatue, but either deſcribes the place where it 


ſtood ; and then the meaning of the paſſage is no more, than that 


it was in a /alt, or barren ſoil (17) ; or elſe that it fig:ifies only the 


permanency of the ſtatue's duration; as a covenant of ſalt is elſe- 


| where (18) uſed to expreſs a /afting, or perpetual covenant ' 19). 


Hence the Rabbins take occaſion, according to their cuſtom, to 
carry the matter farther, and ſay, this ſtatue was deſigned for an 


everlaſting monument of divine juſtice, and ſhall remain till the da 


of judgment (20). They add, that though it is continually licked 


by the cattle, yet it is always miraculouſly repaired again (21) ; 


that it has not only the lineaments of a woman, but alſo the diſtinc- 
tion of ſex, and regular purgations, as if it were alive (22) which 


fable has been ſwallowed by ſome Chrifian writers (23). Some 


late commentators (24), after all, think, that there was no mira- 


culous metamorphoſis at all in the caſe ; but that ſhe either turned 


back out of curioſity to ſee the burning nearer, and ſo periſhed in 
the dreadful ſhower, or by ſome poiſonous vapour; or elſe that 


(10) Fallaloddin, c. (11) Pentat. Ebn Sina. (12) Suldic.. 


Sever. 13) Septuag. (14) Hieron. Onkelos. (15) Vide Watfit 


Miſcel. Tom. 2. and Howells Hiftory of the Bible. (16) Deut. xxix, 


23. (17) P/al. cvii. 34 (18) Numb. xviii. 19. (19) Vide 
Clerici Diſſert. de ſtatua ſalina. (20) Targ. Hieroſ. (21) K Eli- 
erer, ubi ſupr. Bemjam. Itin. p. 44. (22) R. Eliezer, ibid. (23) 
Tertul. vel Auctor Carm. de Sodoma, Irenæus, I. 4. c. 51. (24) 


Vatablus, Bodinus, P. Simon, Bibl. Crit. T, 4. Let. 44. Clerici 


Differt. de ftatua ſalina. 


the 
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no hopes of their ever being married (D), and being very de- 
Gems of having — 4 to want which was reckoned a 
great reproach and ſcandal in thoſe days, plotted together to 
deceive their father, and have iſſue by him. Accordingly they 
put their project in execution: and making him drink wine 
plentifully one evening, the eldeſt daughter lay down by him 


the firſt night, and the old man knew not when ſhe lay down, 


nor when the aroſe : not that we ſuppoſe he was ſo far over- 
come as not to be ſenſible of what he did, which would have 


rendered him rather unfit than fit for their purpoſe ; but he 
knew not who it was he lay with, imagining, probably, that 
it was a ſervant, to make uſe of which was then reckoned no 


crime. The next night they employed the ſame artifice, and 
the youngeſt took her turn. They both proved with child ; 
and from this inceſtuous commerce proceeded two ſons ; that 
of the eldeſt daughter was therefore named Moab, ſignifying 


(though not in pure Hebrew, yet perhaps in ſome dialect of 
that tongue) Of a father, and was the progenitor of the peo- 


ple we are now ſpeaking of ?, | 
r Gen. xix.30—3 7. 


the horror of the fight, when ſhe looked back, and plainly beheld 


the terrible deſtruction of a place ſhe had but juſt quitted, ſtruck 
her ſtiff, and motionleſs like a ftatue, and that ſhe died of the 
| fright. And as to what is urged from Jeſenbus (25), and ſome 


books of travels (26), - that this ſtatue or pillar was many ages after, 
or is now to be ſeen, it is anſwered, that 7o/ephus might be decei- 
ved therein, as many others have been, and daily are, in things 


of this nature : which really ſeems to have been the caſe ; becauſe 


the more intelligent and credible travellers ſay they could never 
ſee it ; and when they have aſked the people of the country after it, 
they either aſſured them there was no ſuch thing (27), or pretend- 


ed it ſtands ſomewhere in the mountains, where the acceſs to it is 


very dangerous, becauſe of the wild beaſts and ſerpents, but more 


ſo on account of the Arabs (28). 3 
D Several writers (29) excuſe this act of Lot's daughters, by 
ſuppoſing what they did was for the reparation of mankind, which, 


as they thought, had been utterly deſtroyed, and none left, except 


their father and themſelves. But there is no manner of foundation 


for ſuch an opinion; wherefore St. Auſtin very juſtly condemns 


(25) See alſo Wiſdom, x. 7. (26) Vide Quareſm. Elucid. ter- 
re ſand. Tom. 2. I. 6. c. 14. (27) Radzivil, Itiner. Hieroſ. P. 95. 
(28) Brochard, Deſcr. terræ ſanct. p. 1. c. 7. Numb. 24. (29) 2 
ſepb. Antig. I. 1. c. 12. Chryſoft. Hom. 34. in Gen. Ireneus, I. 
4. . 51. Ambrof. de Abrab. J. 1. c. G. Theodor, in Geneſ. queſt. 
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Cray. 4. £7 The Hiſtory of Moab. 


Tux poſterity of this perſon ſettled in the country border- Of the 
ing on the mountain where he was born, which ſome authors ce 
make part of Czle-Syria 4, others of Arabia” ; and having 0 by 
driven out the old inhabitants, poſſeſſed a large tract, thence Tn 
| called Moabitis, or the land of Moab, bounded on the weft te. 


dy the mountains on the eaſt of the lake A/phaltites, or the 
Dead-ſea, and by the river Jordan; on the north by the 
country poſſeſſed by the Ammonites, the deſcendants of Lot 
by his younger daughter ; on the ſouth by the brook, or little 
river Zered, which runs into the Dead-ſea, and by the coun- 
tries of Midian and Edom; and on the eaſt by the deſerts of 
Arabia; which tract might be about forty miles long, and as 
many broad. This country, which is chiefly mountainous, 
intermixed with vallies proper for paſturing of cattle, was 
given by Gop to the children of Moab; and the Ifraelites, 
notwithſtanding the great provocations they received from 
them, were expreſly forbidden to diſturb them. However, 
by the time of Moſes, the Amorites, who had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of great part of the land of Ammon, took alſo the ad- 
joining part of the land of Moeab; reducing their limits on 
that ſide to the brook Arnon, called alſo the river of Gad e, 
which empties itſelf into the lake 4ſþhaltites, and before paſ- 
ſed through the midſt of their territories. This the Iſraelites 
| ſeizing on, as part of Sibon's kingdom, which was theirs by 
right of conqueſt, kept it for ſeveral centuries, till recovered 
by the Moabites, when they brake into the borders of Reuben 
and Gad, on the declenſion of the kingdom of Iſrael, as will 
be obſerved hereafter. wa oo 2 
Tu chief city of Moab was Ar u, ſituate on the river 
Arnon, called alſo Rabbab w, or, The Great; and to diſtin- 
guith it from a city of the ſame name in the land of Ammon, 
Rablath-Moab . In after-times it was called Areopolis I, by 
addition of a Greet word ſignifying a city. The other 
cities of Moab were Mizpeh, Luthith, Horonaim, and ſome 
others, whoſe ſituations are not certainly known. 


4 Josy. Antiq. I. 1. c. 12. SrETHAR. de urb. in Mea. 
f Deut. ii. 9. Judg. xi. 175. 2 Sam. xxiv. 85. *Deat u. 
9, 18, 29. Numb. xxi. 15, 28. Ifaiah xv. 1, &c. * Jolh. 
xiii. 25. * HigeRron, in Moab. I Idem ibid. pens 


the action, ſaying they ought never to have been mothers, rather 
than to have made ſuch uſe of their father (30). One of theſe 
daughters a Fewifh writer calls Pelotith £3 W 


1 (30) Auguſt cont. Fauſt. J. 23. c. +3: (31) R. Jebuda, af 


erer. Pirte, c. 25 


Vor. 3 | | F. | | TR 6 
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Tx cuſtoms and manner of life of theſe people we know 


vernment, very little of. They were governed by kings, uſed circum- 


cuſtoms, 


&c. 


ciſion :, and ſeem to have employed themſelves moſtly in paſ- 
turage, and breeding of cattle, wherein their riches chiefly 
conſiſted. They were one of the nations whoſe good the 


Fews were forbidden to ſeek a; nor were they to be admitted 


to intermarry with the /raelites, even to their tenth genera- 
tions d. However, they appear to have cultivated a good un- 
deritanding with that people after their ſettlement in Canaan, 


as appears from the ſojourning of Elimelech there ©, and the 


reception David met with in his troubles at Miapeb d. What 


Their re- 
ligion. 


language they uſed we cannot ſay ; but ſuppoſe they ſpoke a 


dialect of the Canaanitiſb, or Hebrew. | 
THAT this people had once the knowledge of the true 
Gor, we may not only conclude from the piety of their 
great anceſtor, who, without doubt, inſtructed his offspring 
in their duty, but it appears from ſcripture ; for they retain- 


ed this knowledge till the time of Maſes, even after they had 
monſtrouſly corrupted their religion by introducing the wor- 


ſhip of falſe gods*; which they ſeem to have done pretty ear- 


ly, though the time cannot be fixed. 


Tux idols of the Moabites taken notice of in ſcripture are 


Chemoſh t and Baal-peor ®, ſometimes ſimply Peor h; or, as the 
| Septuagint write the name, Phegor. But what gods theſe 
were, learned men are not agreed. St. Jerom ſuppoſes, that 
they were both names of one and the ſame idol i : and from 
the debaucheries into which thoſe fell who defiled themſelves 


with their worſhip, ſeveral writers, both antient and modern, 


have repreſented them as obſcene deities, not much different 


from Priapus x. This opinion they endeavour to ſupport 


from the etymologies of the names, and fancy ſome filthineſs 
is implied therein (E). Others! however imagine, that though 


2 Jerem. ix. 25, 26. Deut. xxiii 3—5. b Ibid. ver. 3. 


Ruth i. 1, 2. d Sam. xxii. 3, &c. e See Numb. xxv. 2. 


f Numb. xxi. 29. 1 Kings xi. 7. Jerem. xlviii. 13 © Numb. 
XXv. 1, and 3. bid. ver. 18. Joſh. xxii. 17, & i Hix- 


RONIM. in Eſai. I. 5g. * Idem in Oſeam, & contr. Jovin. I. 1. c. 
12. Onncex. in Numer. Homil. 20. Tu kor RTTLAcr. in Ho- 


| ſeam. CUMBERLANL on Sanchon. p. 67, &c. 1SEIDEx de 


Diis Syris, Syntag. 1. c. 5. CLERIc. in Numer. PaTzick's 


Comment. on Numb. xxv. 


(E) Peor they derive from D Paar, to oper, or ffretch; be. 
cauſe they uſed an indecent poſture before the idol (aiſendebant 
coram eo foramen podicis,) and offered him dung; which the Fews 

5 pretend 
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the 1/raelites and Solomon were drawn in to worſhip thoſe idols 
by debauching themſelves with AMoabitih women *; yet it 
does not thence follow, that any immodeſt ceremonies were 
uſed in their worſhip; nor are any ſuch mentioned in the moſt 
antient authors ; and the etymologies, we think, are not 
much to be built on. Peer was the name of a mountain, 
where the high places of Baal n, which word ſignifies no more 
than Lord, and was a title of the ſun, were ſituate ; and 


probably was added to that name by way of diſtinction, to de- 


note the deity adored in that place o, though he had probably 


alſo a temple in Beth-Peor, which flncd i in the plain ?. V offius 4 


ſuppoſes Baal-peor to be Bacchus; and Dr. Cumberland * ſays 


he was properly called Meon, and will have him to be the ſame 


with Menes, Mizraim, and Ofiris (F), who, according to 


his 


Numb. v. w See PaTrx1cx's Comment. ubi ſupr. Numb. 
| xii. 38. © Tu RODORE r. ad Pal. cv. Vid. Su 15. in BreXPrywp. 
P See Joſh. xiii. 17 & 20. 22 L. 2. e. „„ 
Sanchon. p. 67. 5 


pretend was the worſhip proper to this idol (31). II this deriva - 
tion de true, it was moſt probably a name of contempt impoſed 
by the Jews; and the naſty ceremonies they mention * have 


been invented to give ſome reaſon for the name. 


Gemaib, for want of a better etymology, they will have to come. 
from the verb gypy 5 Maſbaph, to feel: but Dr. Hyde derives it 
from the Arabic Sh, which ſignifies gnats (though in the par- 
ticular diale& of the tribe of Hodai/ ), ſuppoſing it to have been 
ogical Talliſman in the figure of a gnat, made to drive 
away thoſe inſects (32): and le Clerc, who takes this idol for the 


an aſtro] 


ſun, Camoſoa, 2 root in the ſame tongue, ſignifying 70 0 


2 (33)- | 
fa F) This learned prelate ſi uppoſes Peor was not his true name ; 


ns finding Baa/-Meon (34) and Beth-Meon (35), and Beth-Baal- 


Meon (36), mentioned in ſcripture, as a place lying within the old 
territories of Moab, concludes Meon was the proper, or honoura- 
ble title of this deity, whom he will have to be the ſame with Of- 


7is, becauſe of the obſcene proceſſions uſed in honour of the latter, 


well with the immodeſt ceremonies uſed in the wor- 
| ſhip of the former, and from the affinity between the names of 
 Meon and Menes. The chick reatous * *. why Meon was the 


(31) Solom. Tarbi 1 25. 3. Maimonides More the, part 
c. 46. Vid. Pbilon Jud. de nomin. mutatione, p. 1061. (32) 


Hue &e rel vet. Perf. c. f. p. 131. (33) Cleric. in Numb. xxxi. 28. 
(34). Numb. xxxii. 38. 1Chron. v. 8. Ezek, æxv. 9. (35) Ferem. 


atviti, 23. (36) Jefb. xiii, 17. 
= In dame 
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his hypotheſis, were all one and the ſame man . Chemoſh 
ſeems to have been a different idol. Nebo © is thought by 


ſome to have been another deity of the Moabi tes. It was 
without diſpute an idol of the Babylonians, and poſſibly the 


| ſame with Mercury: but whether the Moabites worthipped 


it is not ſo certain. There was a town of this name in that 
part of the antient dominions of Moab, conquered by Sihon, 


which the Iſraelites rebuilt, and changed its name; and a 


part of mount Abarim in the ſame tract was alſo called Nebo. 

OF their religious rights and ceremonies we can fay very 
little. The obſcenity attributed to them by ſome authors we 
have already mentioned: of which, however, the Pfalmi/? 
takes no notice, in ſpeaking of thoſe who were joined to Baal- 
peor ; but ſays only, that they ate the offerings of the dead : 
by which words he may either mean, that the idol, to which 


they impiouſly gave divine honour, was no more than a dead 


man; or elſe that their oblations were made to the infernal 
gods. They ſacrificed both in the open air, on mountains 
dedicated to that ſervice w, and alſo in temples built to their 
idols in their cities; and, befides oxen and rams, on extra- 
ordinary occaſions offered human victims, according to the 


 Phenician cuſtom ; an inſtance of which will be given by 


and by. 


eee Vol. I p. 309, (Z), 310. * Ifai xv, 2. Jerem, viii. 


 1—22. u Iſai. xlvi. 1. Pſal. cvi. 28, w See Numb. xxii. 41, &c. 


name of an idol, and the fame with Peor, are, 1. The Septaagint 
and Arabic verſions have Meon for a proper name or title of a dei- 


ty (37). 2. The Targum of Jonathan (38) calls Baal-Meon a city 
of Balak, in which Iſrael deſtroyed the idol Peor in the houſe of altars. 
3- Meon was ſo great a title of honour, that it is given to God 
himſelf in ſcripture (39), though it is tranſlated dwelling-place. But 


we think nothing can be concluded from paſſages where the word 


is plainly an appellative. 4. Beth-Meon ſignifies the _ or tem- 
ple of Meon; and no other than a ſuppoſed deity can be ſaid to 


have a temple dedicated to it. Vet there are ſeveral names of 


places compounded with the word Beth, which have no relation at 
all to idols. 5 The Maelites changed the name of the city Baal- 


Meon, when they had rebuilt it, as they did that of Nebs, becauſe 


they were ſo named from falſe gods (40). But this is no neceſſary 


conſequencde. 


(37) Bid. 1 Chron. v. 8. Ferem. xlviii. 23, (38) On Numb. 
xxxii. iii. (39) P/al. xc. and xci. 9. (40) See Camberland 


en Sanchon. chap. 2. 


Tu: 
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Tux firſt inhabitants of the land, afterwards poſſeſſed by 
the poſterity of Moab, were the Emims, a great and power- 
ful people and of extraordinary ſtrength and ſtature *. They 
were, moſt probably, deſcendants of Ham, and of the fame 
gigantic race with the Anakims and Rephaims, though the 
Moabites called them by the name of Emims I, which in He- 
brew lignifies terrible. Theſe having been much weakened 73, Moa- 
by the invaſion of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and his allies *, bites drive 
became the eaſier conqueſt to the Moabites; who drove them out the 
out, and took poſſeſſion of their country; but about what Emims. 
time is uncertain. However, they kept not their new do- But /o/e 
minions long entire; for in the days of Moſes, Sibon king of part of 
the Amorites, who bordered on them eaſtward, fought againſt their ac- 
the king of Moab, the predeceſſor of Balak, and took from quifitions 
that nation all their land, to the north of the river Arnon a. #9 the A- 
BALAK the ſon of Zippor, was on the throne of Moab 2 
when the Iſraelites, having ſubdued Sihon, were incamped in "My 
part of their new acquiſitions, called the plains of Moab, be-, 
cauſe they had lately belonged to that nationd. This prince, „ nee the - 
being exceedingly diſmayed at the approach of the victorious Iſraelites. 
people, whom he was not in a condition to reſiſt, and not year of 
knowing that Go had forbidden them to attempt the con- the Flood, 
queſt of his remaining territories, aſſembled the nobles, and alſo 1547. 
the princes of the Midianites (a branch of which nation Year be- 
dwelt within the borders of Moab, as we ſhall obſerve here- fore Chriſt 
after), and acquainted them with his apprehenſions, that 145! _ 
the Iſraelites ſhould, as he exprefled it, lick up all that 
were round about them, as the ox licketh up the graſs 
of the field. Having conſulted together, and not daring to 
truſt to their arms alone, the aſſembly agreed to ſend for Ba- 
laam, the ſon of Beor, a famous prophet (G), or — 


* Deut, ii. 10. 7 Ibid. p. 10, 11. - Gen. xiv. 5. * Numb, 
xxi. 26. bd Numb. xxii. 1. : ” 5 


(G) Some Jens imagine this Balaam was an aſtrologer, who 
obſerving when men were under a bad aſpect of the ſtars, pro- 


nounced a curſe upon them; which ſometimes coming to paſs in 
neighbouring nations, gained him a great reputation. Several of 


the antient fathers ſuppoſe him to have been no more than a com- 
mon ſoothſayer (41), who pretended to foretel future events, but 
by no juſtifiable arts. Origen will have it, that he was no pro- 
phet, but only a ſorcerer, who went to enquire of the devil; but 
that God was pleaſed to prevent him, and to put what anſwer he 


41) See Joſepb. 13. 22. 
. chought 
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that time, in the prevalency of whoſe prayers and imprecations 
they had great confidence, that he might come and curſe the 
people, which gave them ſo much uneafineſs(H). Accordingly 
ambaſſadors of both nations were ſent, not empty-handed, 
but with preſents, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, to Balaam, who 


| dwelt at Pethor, a city of Meſopotamia, ſituate on the Eu- 


hrates e, and told him the occaſion of their coming. The 
prophet deſired them to ſtay with him that night, that he 
might enquire of Gop, whether he ſhould go with them and 


curſe the Iſraelites or not: but being commanded not to go, 
nor to curſe a people whom Gop had determined to bleſs ; 


e Num. xxii. 5. Deut. x xiii. 4 


thought fit into his mouth. It cannot be denied however, but 
that the ſcripture expreſly calls him a prophet ; and therefore ſome 
later writers (42) are of opinion, that he had been once a 
man, and a true prophet, till loving the wages of unrighteouſneſs 
(43), and proſtituting the honour of God to his covetouſneſs, he 
apoſtatized from God, and, betaking himſelf to idolatrous prac- 
tices, fell under the delufion of the devil, of whom he learned all 
his magical enchantments ; though at this juncture, when the pre- 
ſervation of his people was concerned, it might confiſt with God's 
wiſdom to appear to him, and vouchſafe him revelations. Ba- 
laam indeed was a man of no great probity, and might by pro- 


feſſion be a diviner ; but by the free acceſs he had to God, it ſeems 


apparent, that he was no common ſorcerer or magician (44). 
"ke Your fog Bale was mat bly vue name; but that he was 


{o called, becauſe by his counſel E 5 Bala an, i. e. he de- 


Hroyed the people of God (45): and ſome have taken him to be the 


ſame perſon who in the book of Fob is named Elia (46). The 


prophetical traditions of Balaam the Perfian Magi are ſaid to have 


had (47), and it is thought, that from his prophecy (48) the wiſe 
men knew the fignification of the ſtar which appeared at our Savi- 
_ our's birth (49). 


(H) It was a received opinion among the heathen nations, that 
imprecations might be made which would have effect, not only on 
private perſons, but even whole armies and nations ; and there 


were particular forms and ceremonies for that purpoſe (50). 


(42) See Patrick's Comment. on Numb. xii. (43) 2 Pet. ii. 
15. (44) Stackheuſe's Body of Divinity, p. 465, Ce. (45) 
Vide Hottinger. Semegma Orient. p. 444 (46) See Parrichs 


Comment. ubi ſupr. (47) D' Herbel, Bibl. Orient. . 528. (48 7 
Numb. xxiv. 17. (49) Theodor. Tarſenſis, apud Hyde de rel wet. 
Per. p. 384. (50) Vid. Macrob. Saturn. I. z. c. 9. Plutarch. 
in vita Caſſi, p. 553. „ 


* 
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the next morning he told them, he could not diſobey the 
divine command, and ſo diſmiſſed them. On their return 
with this anſwer, Balak, whoſe ſole hopes lay in the prophet, 
ſent a ſecond embaſly to him, conſiſting of perſons of more 
diſtinguiſhed quality, and in greater number, with promiſes 
of great riches and preferment, if he would comply with his 
requeſt. Balaam told them, that if he might gain ever ſo 


much wealth, he durſt not act contrary to the divine directi- 


ons: however, being willing to gratify Balak, and tempted 
by the large offers which had been made him, notwithſtand- 
ing he knew it was a thing diſagreeable to Gop, yet he con- 
ſulted the oracle once more, and had then leave given him to 


go, provided he ſaid nothing, but what Gop ſhould put in his 


mouth. Balaam therefore went with the ambaſſadors, re- 
ſolving, as it ſeems, with himſelf, to do his utmoſt for the 
| ſervice of thoſe who had employed him. But his intentions 


being diſpleaſing to Gop, he ſent an angel to withſtand him 
| by the way, who placed himſelf in the road with a drawn 


ſword in his hand, as Balaam came riding on his aſs, attended 
by two ſervants only, and at a diſtance from the reſt of the 
company ; the aſs ſeeing the angel (though her maſter did 


not) turned out of the way into the field; on which Balaam 


ſtruck her: then the angel went forward, and ſtood in a 


path between two walls : againſt one of which the aſs thruſt- 
ing her ſelf to avoid the angel, cruſhed Balaam's foot, and 


provoked him to ſtrike her again. At length the angel went 
farther, and ſtood in a place fo narrow, that there was no 


room for the aſs to turn out of the way; but ſhe fell down 
under the prophet, and enraged him ſo that he ſtruck her a 


third time, Whereupon Gop miraculouſly opened the aſs's 


mouth (I), and ſhe ſpoke to her maſter with an articulate 


voice, 


(1) This was ſo extraordinary an event, that ſome Fews, as 


t lovers of miracles as they are, have not been able to per- 
Fade themſelves that it really came to paſs. Philo (50), in re- 


| lating the ſtory of Balaam, wholly omits this circumſtance ; and 


 Maimonides (51)pretends it happened to Balaam in a prophetical 
| viſion. But as there is no doubt of God's power to effect ſuch a 


miracle, and the words of ſcripture are very expreſs, there can be 
no reaſon for diſbelieving it. The heathens cannot reproach / 
with any abſurdity in this ſtory, ſince they themſelves relate ſo ma- 
ny of the like nature, but not near ſo well ſupported. Witness 


| What they ſay of the aſs upon which Bacchus rode; of the ram of 


(50) De vita Mofis, I. 1. (51) Lore Newech, part. 2. cap. 


Magn Phryxus 3 
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voice, and asked him, why he had given her thoſe three 
blows? Balaam, in the heat of his paſſion not conſidering the 
prodigy (K), angrily anſwered, that ſhe had purpoſely pro- 
voked him; and wiſhed he had a ſword to kill her. But on 
the aſs's demanding if ever ſhe had ſerved him in that manner 
before, he confeſſed that ſhe had not. Immediately on this 
Balaam's eyes were opened, and he ſaw the angel ſtanding be- 
fore him armed with a naked ſword ; whereupon he fell pro- 


ſtrate on his face, and the angel told him, that he had truck. 


his aſs without cauſe, ſince it was he that oppoſed him be- 
cauſe of his perverſeneſs ; and that if the aſs had not turned 
out of the way he ſhould have killed him, and ſaved her 
alive (L). The prophet on this reprimand offered to return 


home again; but the angel bid him go on, taking care only to 


ſay no more than what Gop ſhould direct him d. 

BALAAM being come to the borders of Moab, Balak 
went out to meet him ; and, after ſome expoſtulations for not 
coming on the firſt meſſage, brought him to Kirjath-huzeth, 
where the king offered ſacrifices, and feaſted Balaam and the 
princes who were with him. The next day Balak brought 
the prophet up into the high places of Baal on mount Abarim, 


where he might have a full proſpect of the camp of the Iſrae- 


lites, whom he had hired him to curſe e. There Balak, by 


the prophet's direction, built ſeven altars, in which num- 


ber there might poſſibly be ſome ſuperſtition ; but the altars, 


as it appears, were erected to the true Gop, to whom they 
offered a bullock and a ram on each altar; and the ſame they 
did afterwards in two other places on the mountain, The 


= Numb. Xxii. 20, 3 3 Numb. xxli. 36— 41. 


Phryxus ; the bull of Europa; the horſes of Achilles and Adraſtus; 


the elephant of Poris in India, and the lamb in Egypt when Boch- 


choris reigned there (5 2). = | 55 
(K) This ſeems to be the true reaſon why Balaam expreſſed no 

more ſurprize on this occaſion. But ſome ſuppoſe Balaam might 

have imbibed the doctrine of tranſmigration of ſouls, which was, 


and ſtill is, too common in the eaſt, and from thence might be the 


leſs aſtoniſhed to hear a brute ſpeak (5 3). Jeſenbus indeed tells us, 
hat without authority, that he was afrighted at the accident 


54) 3 
(L) An inſtance of a prophet's being ſlain for diſobedience, and 


his aſs being ſaved alive, we have in the firſt book of Kings (55). 


(v) See Patrick's comment. ubi ſupr. (53) Fide Cleric. 


comment. in locum. (54) Jaſepb. Ant, J. 1. (55) Chap. 
_—__ = Sg Ne 


two 
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two firſt times Balaam ſought for enchantments t, or ufed 
ſuch means as he was able, to obtain leave of Gop to curſe 
the children of Iſrael; but without ſucceſs; for on the con- 
trary he was commanded to bleſs them, ſore againſt his incli- 
nation, and to the great mortification of Balak*. Where- 
fore the third time, finding that no enchantments. could pre- 
vail againſt Jacob, nor any divination againſt /rael, he omit- 
ted his former arts, and not only bleſſed them a third time, 
but pronounced thoſe curſed who ſhould utter any impreca- 
tions againſt that people. Balak was exceedingly enraged 


at this diſappointment, and ordered him to depart immedi- , 
ately ; but Balaam before he went, pronounced in Balak's 


preſence a noble and magnificent prophecy of the future ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Iſraelites, and what ſhould befal ſeveral nations 
and kingdoms h. As to Afcab in particular, he foretold, that 
a fiar (M) ſhould come out of Jacob, and a ſceptre ſhould ariſe 
out of Jjrael, which ſhould ſmite the corners (or, as it may be 
better tranſlated, the princes) of Moab, and deſtroy all the 


children of Seth (N). Which prophecy the moſt judicious | 
interpreters take to be primarily ſpoken of David, and ful- 


filled by his victories over that nation; though it be allow- 


ce d alfo ſecondarily, and in a more exalted ſenſe, to refer to 
the Mefſah. After this Balaam returned home k, but not 


f See Vol. I. p. 477, 478. Numb. xxiii. bh Ibid. c. 24. 

% %% . me oh 

(M) The eaſtern nations denoted a king by a ſtar or comet, 

the appearance of which they thought portended the riſe of great 
princes, and the revolutions of empires (56). 
(N) According to the genius of the Hebrew tongue, wherein 

It 1s elegant to repeat the ſame ſentence in different expreſſions, 
by the children of Seth, the Moabites ſhould be intended ; but why 


they are ſo called we cannot find There is a paſſage in Feremi- 


ab, which ſeems to prove, that in his time this place was different- 
ly read. A fire ſays that prophet, all come out of Heſhbon, a flame 
From the midft of Sihon, which ſhall devour the corner of Moab, and 
the crown of the head of the tumultuous ones, or, as it is better render- 
ed in the margin, of the children of noiſe 57). The former part of 
this paſſage is taken from another text {58\, and the latter from 
that which we are now ſpeaking of. The difference between 
them is very little in the original: Feremiah inſtead of PW 
karkar, ſhall deſtroy, having p kadked, the crown of the head 
(which is the reading of the 


Samaritan pentateuch in this very 


place) and inſtead of Y Seth, r Shaon, noiſe, But we dare 
3 


not hence make any correctio 


(56) Fide Cleric, in le. (57) Ferem. xlviii. 4. (58) Numb. 


BE xi. 28. 


without 
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without giving a moſt wicked counſel (O) to Balak and the 
Midianites, which proved very pernicious to the children of 
2 : for he told them, that it was in vain to expect that 

op would ever deſert that nation, ſo long as they continued 
in their duty; and therefore the only way to hurt and diſtreſs 
them, would be to tempt them to idolatry and diſobedience, 
which he thought no means ſo proper to effect, as by inticing 
them to debaucheries with the Moabitiſb and Midianitiſb 
women. And therefore he adviſed them, to ſend the moſt 
beautiful virgins they could find to the 7/raelitifh camp, with 


THis was put in execution; the chief men among them 


making no ſcruple to proſtitute their daughters on this occa- 


ſion w: and the ſtratagem ſucceeded but too well. For the 
Iſraelites were immediately ſmitten with the charms of theſe 


fair Jolatreſſes; and, having begun to commit whoredom 


with them, were eaſily ſeduced in another point, and pre- 
vailed on to comply with the worſhip of their falſe gods, 
This occaſioned a dreadful plague, which deftroyed 24,000 
of them, beſides thoſe who were put to death by the order of 
Moſes n. - a 0 | | | . 5 | | | 
TukEIR hiring of Balaam to curſe Iſrael was the reaſon 


why the Moabites were not to be admitted to mix, or inter- 


marry with that people, as has been obſerved o; but the Mi- 


dianites, who feem to have been more particularly the inftru= | 
ments of ſeducing them to idolatry, were more ſeverely pu- 
niſhed ſoon after, as will be related in a more proper place: 
and Balaam himſelf had his reward, being ſlain by the Iſraelites 
| when they took their revenge on Midian*. 


| Josz E. Antiq. 1. 4. c.6. = Numb. Xr. 15. * Ibid. 
ver. I——5. © See before, p. 82. _ © Numb. xxxi, 8. Jo- 


ER. Antiq. I. 5. c. 5. 


co) Though Moſer mentions not this where he deſcribes the in- 


terview between Balaam and Balak, yet in another place (59), he | 


lays the whole blame on Balaam, ſaying, that the Jfrachites treſ- 
paſſed 2hrough his counſel. Foſephus is very particular in relating this 


circumſtance, and tells us, that Balaam bethought himſelf of it 
when he came to the Euphrates, and thence ſent to ſpeak with 


Balak and the princes of Aidian (60). The T, 1 of Jona- 


than and that of Jeruſalem ſuppoſe he gave this counſel juſt, before 


he pronounced the laſt prophecy ; and that the ſame is intimated 


by theſe words, I will adviſe, or counſel thee (61). 


. (59) Numb. xxxi. 16. See alſo Sat ii. 14. (60) Joſeph. An 


tig. J. 4. c. 6. (61) Numb. xxiv. 14. Vid. etiam Cleric. in loc. 
15 Tn 
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Tux next action which is recorded of the Moabiter is, that 


they were the inſtruments of the ſecond oppreſſion of the I 


raelites after their ſettlement in the land of Canaan. For 


that people, on the death of Othniel the ſon of Kenaz, being 


without a head, returned again to idolatry ; whereupon Gop 
raiſed up Eglon king of Moab to puniſh them. This prince 
therefore having entered into an — with the Ammonites 


and Amalekites his neighbours, with their aſſiſtance ſucceſs- 
fully invaded Iſrael, and ſeized on the eaſtern part of their 


country, and particularly on a city called by Afoſes the city 


of palm trees, by which is generally underſtood Fericho (P), 


which was in the lot of the tribe of Benjamin ; and having 
left gariſons to keep the inhabitants in ſubjection, obliged 
them to pay tribute, and exerciſed great tyranny over them 
for no leſs than eighteen years. At the expiration of which 
time the 1 of Iſrael, returning to a better mind, had 


recourſe to Gop in their diſtreſs, who raiſed up to them 2 
deliverer, a Benjamite, named Ehud. This perſon, being 
deputed by his countrymen to carry a preſent, or rather the 
tribute which was exacted of them, to Eglon, formed the de- 


ſign of freeing them from the intolerable oppreſſion they had 
ſo long undergone, by taking off their tyrant ; ; he therefore 
provided himſelf with a dagger fit for the execution of his pur- 
poſe, though ſhort enough to be hidden under his garments; 


and, being left-handed, he girt it on his right thigh, which 


| alſo gave the leſs ſuſpicion of his being armed. Having deli- 
vered the tribute to the king, he ſent away thoſe who had 
5 brought it, and followed them fo far homewards as the quar- 
ries near (Q); but when he came thither he turned 


(P) Fericho was famous among other things for the great num- 


bers of palm trees of different kinds which grew in its neighbour- 


hood (62). Foſephus ſays, that Eglon removed his court to this ci- 
ty (63) : but he ſeems to have been miſtaken : for after it had been 
| As. by Joſpua (64), who curſed the perſon that ſhould rebuild it 
(65), it lay in ruins till the days of 4bab (66). However, the 


place might ſerve for a gariſon to keep the country in awe, oy 


which uſe it was very well ſituated, 


(Q) The word Peſlim, which i in our verſion is rendered the quarries, 
is by the Septuagint tranſlated rx yaunle, and in the vulgate, the idols, 
_ the ſculptures, which ſome — to have been ſet up there by 


Z mw (67). 


(62) Deut. æxxiv. 3. Jyſapb. de bello Jud. 1. F. 4. (63) Idem 
Antiq. |. 5. c. 5. (64) Joſh. vi. 24. (65) 2 ver. 26. 
(66) 1 Kings xvi. 34. (67 * Sc, See Vol. I. p. 163, 
in the notes, 


tack 
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back again, and being admitted into the king's preſence, who 
was then in a ſummer aparunent, he pretended to have ſome- 
thing to impart to him in private. Whereupon Eglon order- 


ed his attendants to withdraw: and Ehud told him, that he 


had a meſſage to deliver him from God ; which the king 
riſing from his ſeat to receive, E hud ſtabbed him with his 


dagger in the belly, and that with ſo violent a thruſt, that the 


haft went in after the blade; and Eglon being a very fat man, 
the fat cloſed upon it, fo that he was obliged to leave it in his 
body, Having thus executed his purpoſe, he locked the door 
of the apartment upon the king, and went out unſuſpected 
(R). The ſervants, after Ehud was gone, coming, and 
finding the door locked, concluded the king was eaſing him- 
ſelf, and therefore waited at the door till they were ainamed ; 
but at length they opened it, and found their maſter breath- 
leſs on the floor. Ehud in the mean time eſcaped beyond 
Fordan, and gathering together what forces he could, attack- 
ed the Moabites, that were gariſoned on the weſt of the river 
within the land of Canaan, and flew ten thouſand of their 


| beſt men; which utterly broke the power of Joab, and freed 
the [fraclites from the yoke of that nation J. 


We hear no more of the Moabites after this diſaſter till the 


time of Saul, who warred againſt them with ſucceſs. The 
enmity which ſubſiſted between him and this nation probably 
induced David, when perſecuted by that prince, to aſk the 


king of Moab's protection for his parents, till his affairs ſhould 
be in a better poſture; which the Moabites readily granted, 
and treated them with great hoſpitality, while David lay in 
the cave of Adullam. However, when he came to the crown, 
the Moabites entered into a confederacy againſt him with 
ſeveral of the neighbouring nations :: whereupon he de- 


clared war againſt them; and having obtained a ſignal victory, 


1 Judges iii. 12—30. 7 a 477.2 Sam. xxii. 
4. Joseyn. Antiq. I. 6. c. 14. * Pal. boaii. 5, 6, &c. 


( This action of Ehud ſome juſtify, by ſuppoſing he had God's 
expreſs command for it (68). But as the ſcripture intimates no ſuch 


thing, others think he might lawfully rid his country of a tyrant, 


who had unjuſtly enſlaved it, by any means (69). A poſition which 


may encourage aſſaſſinations in every caſe, where the actor judges 
the cauſe he engages in to be righteous. e 


(68) Vid. Patrick, in lc. (69) Cleric. in lee. 


put 
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put two thirds of them to the ſword (S), and made the reft 
his vaſſals and tributaries u. 8 8 

' From this time they continued ſubject to Solomon and Re- 
Hoboam till the revolt of the ten tribes; upon which it ſeems 
they became tributaries to the kings of Iſrael, though they 
had all along kings of their own, which were little better than 
viceroys. Meſha, one of them, paid Ahab a yearly tribute 
of 100,000 lambs, and as many weathers, with the wool ; his 
riches conſiſting chiefly in ſheep v. But when Ahab was 


dead he rebelled againſt his ſon Ahaziah x, whoſe ſhort reign 


not permitting any attempt to reduce him, his brother and 


ſucceſſor Fehoram, aſſiſted by Zehoſhaphat king of Judah, his 


ally, and the king of Edom his tributary, made an expedition 
for that purpoſe, and took a compaſs of ſeven days march 
through the deſert of Edom, in order to ſurpriſe the enemy. 
Having reached the land of Moab, the army was diſtreſſed for 


want of water, and muſt have periſhed, had not the prophet 


Eliſha obtained a ſudden and large ſupply for them by a land- 
flood. The Moabites, being by this time alarmed, got to- 
gether all that were able to bear arms, and early in the morn- 
ing, ſeeing the water to the weſtward look red, like blood, 


by reaſon of the reflection of the ſun, and never ſuſpecting it 


to be water in that dry deſert, and in ſo great a quantity, 
they immediately took it to be blood, and, ſuppoſing the 
confederated princes had fallen out and turned their arms 
againſt one another, concluded they had no more to do than 


to take the ſpoil. On this imagination they ran in confuſion 


to the camp of Iſrael, but ſoon found their miſtake; for not 
being able to ſuſtain the firſt attack of the Iſraelites, they 
preſently turned their backs, and great numbers of them were 


» 2 Sam. viii. 2. 1 Chron. xvii. 2. los TR Antiq.l. 7. c. 5. 
w 2 Kings iii. 4 2 Kings i. 1. & iii. 5. 


(S) This is the meaning of the ſacred hiſtorian, when he ſays, 


That David meaſured them with a line, caſting them down to the 
ground; even with two lines meaſured he to put to death; and with 
one full line to keep alive. It ſeems to have been a cuſtom in the 


eaſt, to order the priſoners of war to lie down, and to meaſure by 
a line ſuch a part of them as they deſigned to put to death. Le 
Clerc thinks this probably was a juſt retaliation for ſome cruelties of 


the ſame kind which the Moabites had been guilty of. As the 


ſcripture does not ſay whether David put to death two thirds of the 


whole nation, or only of thoſe who appeared in arms againſt him; 
it is more for the honour of that prince to ſuppoſe the latter (70). 


(70) Ilm in 2 Sam. viii. 2 
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lain by the enemy, who purſued them into the very heart of 


their country, waſted their lands, and demoliſhed their cities, 
except Ki * 6k” 4 where the king of Moab ſhut himſelf up. 
Meſha being beſieged and cloſely preſſed, made a ſally with 
700 choice men, and endeavoured to eſcape, by breaking 


through the quarters of the Edomites, which were the weak- 
eſt ; but failing in the attempt, in the height of deſpair he 


took his eldeft ſon, who ſhould have ſucceeded him in the 


' throne, and offered him for a burnt-ſacrifice on the wall (T). 


Which barbarous act raiſed ſuch horror and indignation in his 


enemies, that they immediately raiſed the ſiege, and returned 


home “. | | 


IT was not long before the Moabites attempted to revenge | 


the loſſes they had ſuſtained in this invaſion, on Fehoſbaphat 
king of Judah (U), by whoſe affiſtance chiefly Fehoram was 
inabled to undertake it; and, to N themſelves, en- 


tered into alliance with the Ammonites, the Edomites of mount 


Seir (who were almoſt ripe for rebellion, and actually did re- 
bel againſt Zehoſhaphat's ſon), and ſome other neighbouring 


nations (W), and formed a very large army, carrying on 


their 
1 Ibid. ver. 6, 27. | Joszrx. Antiq. I. 9 e. 1. 


(T) Several writers (71) 2 Meſa did not ſacri ifice his own 
ſon, but the ſon of the king of Edom, whom, they ſay, he took in 


the fally ; and that this is the ſame action with that mentioned by 


the prophet Amos, who threateneth Moab, becauſe he burnt the bones 
of the king of Edom into lime (72). But they ſeem to be different 


actions; for, not to inſiſt on the ſtrict acceptation of the two paſ- 
ſages, one ſpeaking of a king of Edom, and the other of a king's 
ſon, it was a known cuſtom in antient times, for princes in extreme 
calamities of the public, to offer their moſt beloved child as an ex- 
piatory ſacrifice, to avert the impending vengeance of the gods (73). 
(U) Some make this action prior to the invaſion of Moab by this 
rince and Jehoram ; but we ſhall elſewhere ſhew that it ought to 
K placed after it. | 


W) Who theſe nations were is uncertain. The original word 
Mebaammonium ſhould be tranſlated (as it is in the Vulgate) with the 
Ammonites, were it not that the children of Ammon are mentioned 
before. To avoid the abſurdity of which repetition, the Septuagint, 
if their copies were not different from the preſent Hebrew in this 


| (71) See the Argument to the iii chap. of 2 Kings, in the Bagh; 


Bible; and Uſer's Annals, ad Annum Mandi, Ic. (72) Amos 
ti. 1. (73) See Vel. I. p. 305. Vide etiam Porphyr. de Abſtin. 


J. 2. Alian. war, Hiſt. I. 12. e. 28. Juſtin. I. 18. c. 6. Plat. in 
Pelopida, Oc, F 8 8 
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their deſign with ſuch ſecrecy and diſpatch, that they were en- 
tered the kingdom by the way of Edom, and were got to 
Hazazon-tamar, or En-gedi, on the weſt of the Dead-ſea, 
before Fehoſhaphat had any advice of their motion. That 
good prince was greatly diſmayed at the news, and, being 
unprepared for the reception of his enemies, had recourſe to 
Gop, who promiſed him by the prophet Jabhaxiel to deliver 
him from his enemies without his ſtriking a blow. And it 
happened accordingly : for while Fehoſhaphat and his army, 
in confidence of the prophecy, were marching towards the 
enemy, with the prieſts and fingers at their head, praiſing 
Gop, the ſeveral nations that had leagued againſt them, de- 
ſtroyed one another by falling into the ambuſhes which them- 


ſelves had ſet againſt the men of Judah; ſo that the Ammonites 


and Moabites firſt fell upon their confederates of Edom ; and, 
having put them to the ſword, began to cut one another's 
throats till none were left alive. And when Jehoſhaphat and 


his people came up with them, they had no more to do than 


to ſeize the plunder, which was very rich, and in ſuch abun- 
dance that they were three days in gathering it *. 


AFTER this we do not find, that the Moabites diſturbed 
Iſrael for many years ; however, between this and the reign 


of Uzziah king of Fudah, they had invaded their neighbours 
of Edom ; and having the better of them, inhumanly burnt 
their king (whether alive or dead is not ſaid), and reduced 


his bones to aſhes : for which piece of cruelty ( OD denounced 


| 2 2 Chron. xx. 1—2 5. 10 s EH. ubi ſupra. 
place, render it /ome of the Minzans ; of which name Bochart ſuppoſes 


there were two people, one of the race of Shem, dwelling in Arabia 


felix, and the other of the race of Ham, who ſettled in Arabia petræa, 
and are meant in this place, being, as he thinks, by the Jews cal- 
led Meonim, which word occurs in two places of the book of Chro- 


nicles (74), (though the Exgliſbß tranſlation in the firſt place takes it 
for an appellative, and renders it the bab:tations) and is in both by 
the Septuagint tranſlated Minzans, Wherefore Bochart prefers the 
_ Greek reading, in the paſſage before us, to the Hebrew ; being of 


opinion, that there is a tranſpoſition of the letters fm and Ain 
(75). The Chaldee paraphraſt has it, with the Edomites. But there 
ſeems to be no occaſion for any change, ſince the particle prefixed. 


may, agreeably to its force elſewhere, be rendered beyond or be- 
fades; (76) for which reaſon the Engliſs verſion is judged to have 


rightly interpreted the words, and others befides the Ammonites. 


(74) 1 Chron. iv. 41. 2 Chron. xxvi. 7. (75) Bocbart. 
Phaleg. J. 2. c. 23. (76) Vidi Cleric. in le 


ſevere 
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ſevere judgments againſt them by the prophet Amos :. And 


on the declenſion of the kingdom of Iſrael, they alſo ſeem to 
have retaken from the tribes of Reuben and Gad great part of 
the land which had formerly belonged to them before the in- 


vaſion of Sihon; for, in the prophecies of Iſaiab and Feremiah 


againſt Meas, * cities in thoſe territories are mentioned, 


as then in the poſſeſſion of that nation, or of the Ammonites d, 


who were probably their confederates in opprefling the 7 
raelites. Theſe ſucceſſes elated the Maabites ſo much, that 
for their pride and inſolence God threatened them with utter 
deſtruction, by ſeveral] of his prophets e: And [/aiah in par- 


_ ticular foretold, that within three years Ar and Kir-Haraſeth, 


two of their principal cities, ſhould be deſtroyed, and the reſt 
of their country brought to contempt and deſolation 4. This 
prophecy being dated in the firit year of king Hezettah e, 
muſt have been executed the very year that Samaria was firit 


beſieged by Salmaneſer king of Afſyria, who probably ſubject- 


ed Moab, and placed gariſons in thoſe towns, to ſtop the in- 


curſions which the Arabs might that way make on him, be- 
fore he began the ſiege f. 


AFTER the fearful deſtruction of the army of Sennacherib 


the ſon of Sa/maneſer, the Moabites often revolted from his 


ſucceſſors, and were as often reduced, till they were entirely 


| ſubdued by Nebuchadnezzar, into whoſe hands their king was 


given, according to a prediction of Feremiah s, the fifth year 


| after his taking Feruſalem kb, For the Babyleniſh yoke fat ſo 


uncaſy on them, that though they took advantage of the low 
condition of Judah, and miſſed few or no opportunities of 
harrathng that nation i, yet on Nebuchadnezzar's departure 
from Fudæa and Syria, after his ſecond expedition into thoſe 
parts, they with the other neighbouring nations propoſed to 
Zedekiah, to enter into a league with him agaiſt the Chaldeans ; _ 


which that prince k, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 


Jeremiah to the contrary, conſenting to, on the acceſſion of 
the Egyptians to their confederacy, it became the occafion of 
his utter ruin; his new allies deſerting him in his diſtreſs. 

| FRoM this time hiſtory makes very little mention of the 
Meabites, who were henceforward ſubject to the great em- 
Pires, and at length ooaleſced with, and were f wallowed up | 


* Ames ii. 1, 2, 3. Þ Iſaiah xv. & xvi. Jerem. adv. ix. 
| © Ibid. & Ezek xxv. 8, & 9. Zepn. ii. 8, 9, 10, 11. 4 Iſai. 
. . . 7: 0 Ibid. c. xiv. 28. t Vide Pa Ip. Con- 

nect. Part 1. B. 1. p18. 8 Jerem, xxvü. 3—5. xxv. 21. 
h Jos RH. Antiq. 1. x. c. 11. 2 Kings xxiv. 2. K Jerem, 
1x vii. 
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ſevere judgments againſt them by the prophet Amos 2. And 
on the deciention oi the kingdom of Iſrael, they alſo ſeem to 
have retaken from the tribes of Reuben and Gad great part of 


the land which had formerly belonged to them before the in- 


vaſion of Si; ior, in the prophecies of Iſaiah and Feremiah 
aguinſt Aa: ſeveral cities in thoſe territories are mentioned, 
as then in the poſtcition of that nation, or of the Ammonites b, 
who were * ly their confederates in oppreſſing the I/- 
raelites. il ſucceſſes clated the Moabitꝭs fo much, that 
for their pride and intulence Gop threatened them with utter 
de{truction, by fevera] of his prophets < : And Iſaiab in par- 
ticular torctold, that within three years Ar and Kir-Haraſeth, 
two oi cheir principal cities, ſhould be deſtroyed, and the reſt 


of their couutry brought to contempt and n d, This 


prophecy being dated in the firit year of king Hezebiah +, 
muſt have been exechted the very year that Samaria was firſt 
beſicged by Dalnaneſer king of Alſyri. 4, who provably ſubject- 
ed }Mcab, and placed gariſons in thoſe towns, to ſtop. the in- 


curſions which the Arabs might that yy maxe on him, be- 


toic he began the ſiege f. 


AFTER the fearjul deſtruction of the army of Sennacherib 


the ſon ot Sali eſer, the HMHoabites often revolted from his 


ſuccetiors, and were as often reduced, till they were entirely 
ſubdued by Nebucnadnezzar, into whoſe hands their king was 
given, according to a prediction of Jeremiah s, the fifth year 


alter his taking Jer vjalemn, For the Babyloniſb yoke fat fo 
unaſy on them, uluc though they took advantage of the low 


condition of 7zdan, and mitted few or no opportunities of 


harr.tung that nanon ', yet on Nebuchadnezzar's departure 
from /x*d@a and Syria, after his fecond expedition into thoſe 
parts, they with the other neighbouring nations propoſed to 


| Zedeirah, to enter into «a icague with him agaiſt the Chaldeans; 
which that prince &, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 


Jeremiab to the contrary , conſenting to, on the acceſſion of 


the Egyptians to their confederacy, it became the occaſion of 


him in his diſtreſs. 


his ute: ruin ; his new alles deferting 


FROM this tune hiſtory m. kes very little mention of the 
Maoabites, who were hencetorward ſuoject to the great em 


pircs, and at length coaleiced with, and were ſwallowed up 


LD, Saw Oo U ti wr & xvi. jerem. xvii ix. 
e Ibid. & Ezek xxv. 8, & 9. Zepn. il. 8, 9, 10, 11. ai. 
XY 1.3%. 2 © Ibid. c. X. 28 f Vide Prin. Con- 
ned. Fart 1. B. r. p 18. ferem. vii. 3. xx: 28. 
h JOSEPH. Antiq. Ex. 44; 2 Kings xX1V. 2. * Jerem, 
1 x vii. 
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in, the neighbouring nations which inhabit the deſerts of Sy- 
ria; ſo. that though Foſephus mentions the Moabites, as a 
diſtinct nation long after, ſaying they were ſubdued by Alex- 
ander Fanneus king of the [Fews |, and tells us they were a 
populous nation, even in his time =; yet by the third century 
after CHRIST they loſt their antient name, and became 
comprehended under the more general denomination of Ara- 


bians n. 
SECT. IL 
The Hiſtory of Ammon. 


Is people were the poſterity of Ammon, otherwiſe 
called Ben Ammi (tho' that is not poſitively known 
| ſignifying the ſon of my people, our kindred, the off- 
ſpring of 3% a7 fond thx 6b o. We have given 
the hiſtory of this inceftuous birth in ſpeaking of Mal, the 
ſon of the elder ſiſter by her father. b 
Tux children of Ammon poſſeſſed themſelves of the coun- Of the 
try called, after their own name, Ammonitis, adjoining to the counrry 
north of Moabitis, after having driven out the Zamzummims, polſeſſed by 
as they called them, who were giants, and the antient inha- the Am- 
bitants of the land 1. This country *, as well as Moabitis, is monites. 
by ſome reckoned a part of Cæle-Syria t, and by others of 
Arabia, and was, in its firſt ſtate under the Ammon:ites, 
bounded by the river Jabbol on the north ©; though elſewhere 
it ſeems as if it extended beyond that northward, into the 
mountains of Gilead u: on the weſt, it had the river Jordan; 
on the ſouth the river Arnon w, or the confines of Maeabitrs ; 
on the eaſt, the deſerts of Arabia. But in the days of Moſes 
the Amorites had diſlodged them from their firſt boundaries, 
at the ſame time they diſturbed the Moabites, driving the Am- 
monites from the weſtern part of their poſſeſſion into, and 
acroſs the mountains, which ſerved them for an immediate 
defence, perhaps, againſt the farther purſuit of the Amorites, 
and as a Peng barrier to protect them, in part, from inva- 
ſions © thereafter *. Their exact boundaries, eſpecially after 
this expulſion, we cannot ſettle. We have only to add, that 


1 Jos gr n. de bello Jud. I. 1, e. 4. ® Idem. Anti. I. 1.c. 11. 


Onli. in Job. I. 1. „ Gen. xix. 38. ? See before, 
p 79, 80. 1 Deuter. ii. 20. Jos zH. Antiq. |. 1. c. 
16— Steph. de urb. in Ad; ; Judg. xi. 22. 
*Joſh. xiii. 24, 5. Judg. ubi ſupra, _ * See Numb. 

/ XX1. 24. | e | 
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The Hiſtory of Ammon; Boon 1. 
their kingdom, probably, was not of very wide extent, no more 
than that of Moab ; and that it was chiefly a corn country, as 
may be gathered from the tribute on its inhabitants, which 
vill be ſeen in the courſe of their hiſtory. 

Tus cities of this kingdom we know little enough of. 
The metropolis was called Rabbah ; which to diſtinguiſh it 
from the chief city of Moab, which bore the ſame name or 
epithet was called Rabbah of the children of Ammon 1. It was 


alſo known by the name of Ammana :. This capital ſeems 


to have bcen diſtinguiſhed into two parts, Rabbah properly 
ſo called, and the city of waters. Whence the waters were 
derived to it, whether from the river Fabbok, or whether 


from exuberant ſprings in or about it, cannot be determined.” 


This only we have ſome authority to ſay, that it was the moſt 
delightful part of the city, and that the king's houſe ſtood 
there; from whence this part may have been ſtiled the royal 
city 2. Rabbah moreover was famous for being the place 
where the great iron bedſtead of Og king of Baſban was to be 
ſeen b. In proceſs of time this city was called Philadelphia e, 
from Ptolomy Philadelphus, who rebuilt it in a ſumptuous 


manner; and for ages after it was a city of firſt note: nay, 
of ſuch eminence as to impoſe its name upon the countries of 


Ammonitis, and Meabitis ; from whence you have the Phil- 
adelphian Arabia l. The other conſiderable cities of this 


kingdom were Minnith (concerning which there is ſome 


doubt) and Abel of the vineyard®. Jaſer, or ng is 
alſo reckoned among the cities of Ammon f, 
curately &. 3 ug 2 i SET 
We: know very little of the manners and cuſtoms of this 
people. They had kings, and were circumciſed h, and ſeem 
to have been principally addicted to huſbandry. They, as 
well as the Moabites, were among the nations, whoſe peace 


or proſperity the Iſraelites were not to ſtrive after. Neither 


the one nor the other of them were to be admitted into the 
congregation to the tenth generation; ſo wide was the diſ- 
_ tance between the Iſraelites and them] The reaſon, becauſe 

they did not come out to relieve them in the wilderneſs ; 


and becauſe they joined to hire Balaam to curſe them '. How- - 


I Deut. iii. 11, *®STzpH. in Appar. 2 See 2 Sam. xii. 
26, 27. Deut. ubi ſupr. «© Vide EwszB. Onomaſt. urbium 
& locorum. d Vide CeLlrakil notitiam Orbis antiqui. c. 14. 
© Judg. xi. 33. Jos EY RH. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 11. 1 Maccab. v. 
8. ® Vid. CeiLax, ubi ſupr. h Jerem. ix. 25, 26. Deut. 
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ever, we find there was afterwards a very good underſtand- 
ing between their king Nahaſh and David k. 

THe religion of the Ammonites, as we have already ob- Their re- 
ſerved concerning that of the Moabites, was originally as pure ligion. 
as it could flow from ſo clear a ſtream as the inſtruction of 
Lot; but they alſo ſwerved therefrom by degrees, and at 
length degenerated into the moſt ſtupid, and, as is generally 
ſuppoſed, the moſt cruel idolatry. 1 ee 
TuBkEIR chief and peculiar deity is in the ſcripture called 
Molech, or Moloch. He is thought alſo to be underſtood under the 
names of Baal, Milcom, Melech, Adramelech, Anamelech, and 

the like. Theſe names, or titles, ſignify no more than lord, 
or king, and ſometimes have a pre- junctive epithet, as in the 
two laſt, where he is ſtiled the mighty and rich Melech, Mo- 
loch, or king: theſe two were the gods of the Sepbarvites. 
We ſhall only ſpeak of the Ammonitiſb Moloch in this place. 
The learned are not poſitively agreed in what relates to him. 
It is on all hands allowed, that they addreſſed him under the 
title of king, or Moloch i. His image is ſaid to have been 
hollow, and to have been divided into ſeven receptacles. 
The firſt was opened for an offering of fine flour ; the ſecond 
for an offering of turtles ; the third for a ſheep ; the fourth 
fora ram; the fifth for a calf; the ſixth for an ox; the ſe- 
venth for a child. It had the head of an ox, and the arms 
of a man ftretched out in act to receive ® (A). Now theſe 
ſeven receptacles are alſo called ſeven chapels; and inſtead of 


2 Sam. x. 2. 1 Vide Voss. de Idololat. & Ser pen de Diis 
Syr. Syntag. 1. c. vi. PAUL. Fa s apud eund. ubi ſupr. 


(A) An antient Jewiſb traveller ſays, © that when he was in 
<< theſe parts, there were yet ſtanding remains of the antient temple 
of the Ammonites, and therein their idol ſeated upon a throne. 
This idol was of ſtone, gilt oyer with gold, and had on each 
hand the image of a woman in a fitting poſture (77): before the 
idol was the altar on which the Ammanites offered their ſacrifices 
and incenſe. ”” Selden thinks this idol and this temple cannot be 
thought to have been erected to Moloch, that moſtantient deity of the 
Ammonites (78). And indeed we think this traveller muſt have been 
ſome how or other impoſed on, or miſtaken, However, we mult 
not apprehend, that the images of Mo/och were always large and 
fixed: they were likewiſe ſmall and portable, and carried up and 
down in ſhrines, according to appearance, and as the cuſtom was 
with other idolaters, as will be obſerved at due times (79). 


(77) Benjamin, Htinerar. (78) In Syntag. prim. de diis Hr. 
(79) Jide eund. ibid, 
. N 25 — being 
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being within the image itſelf, are placed orderly before it a. 
Whatever was the diſpoſition of theſe ſeven places, their num- 


ber correſponding with that of the ſun, moon, and five pla- 


nets, has given room to ſuppoſe, that they worſhipped the ſun 
intentionally o; and the rather, as the oblations ſeem to riſe 


in ſuch proportion as might, according to this people, beſt be- 


fit the degree of each of theſe heavenly bodies. But it were 
endleſs to expatiate in a conjectural way upon ſo obſcure a 
matter, as the learned have done. Some accounts there are 
farther concerning this idol, but they are very doubtful (B). 

Chemoſh alſo was a god of the Ammonites, concerning whom 


we have ſaid all we can already *. 


As to the ſuperſtitions paid to Moloch, there is a wide diſ- 
crepancy among authors. By the ſcripture it is often ſaid, 


that the Ammonites paſſed their ſeed through fire to Moloch. 
This expreſſion is taken in a literal ſenſe by ſome, in a figu- 


rative ſenſe by others. The firſt ſentiment is embraced by 
the Jewiſh writers (C), who for the moſt part hold, that 


" See Berond's Script. Chronol. p. 259. o Vide Voss. 
ubi ſupr. * See before, p. 82. bo : 


(B) To give you the various opinions of ſome learned men, A. 


och has been taken for Priapus, for Mercury, for Saturn, and for 
Venus or the morning ſtar (80). But as fancy, chiefly, rules over 
theſe conjectures, it is enough that we give the bare mention of 
them. 5 | | 


O) Some of the Fewifh writers hold, That the children were 


ſolemnly delivered to the prieſts ; who returning them again, they 


were carried by their parents, upon their ſhoulders, between two 


| fires, According to others, the prieſts carried them. A very e- 


minent writer of this ſort ſays, That the prieſts or ſervants of fire 


- + perſuaded men that their children would die if they did not paſs 
them through fire: wherefore, parents being anxious for the 
lives of their children, and perceiving there was neither dan- 


ger nor difficulty in performing the ceremony, no one neglected 
it, conſidering that the children were not to be conſumed by fire, 
* but only to paſs through it (81). This alſo is the opinion 
of Solemon Yarhi, Foſeph Karo, and others; but Aben Ezra diſſents 


_ therefrom, and affirms, that paſſing through fire muſt be here under- 

| Rood of burning. Yoſſus inſiſts on it, that wherever the expreſſion 
of pa//ing through fire is met with, it muſt be taken in the ſtrict- 
neſs of the letter; but allows, that in caſes of great calamity and 


upon other particular occaſions, they gave up their offspring as an 


(30) Fide Voſs. de Ideelatria, lib. 2. c. 5, (81) Moſes Maim. 
More Newoch, lib. 3. c. 38. | | | 
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the children were barely carried or led between two fires, b 
way of purification : the latter is adopted by the chriſtian 
writers chiefly, who think that they actually burnt their 
children, by way of ſacrifice to this grim idol. There was a 
e near fFeruſalem where this horrid cuſtom was obſerved. 
t was called the valley of the ſons of Hinnom ? (D), fo 


named from the ſhrieks of the children ſacrificed: as alſo 


| Tophet i, from a Hebrew word Toph: ſignifying a drum or 
tabret, which they uſed among other inſtruments, to drown 
the dreadful outcries of the unhappy victims. Whence this 
cruelty took birth, is what we may have occaſion to diſcuſs 
at large hereafter. 3 : 
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As the Moabites drove out the Emims, and poſſeſſed them They drive 
ſelves of their country, ſo the Ammonites forced the Zuzims, out the 
or Zamzummims, as they called them, from their habitations, Zamzum- 
and ſettled themſelves there. Theſe Zamzummims, as well mims. 


as the Emims, are ſtiled giants", and were doubtleſs both de- 
rived from the ſame ſtock f. This gigantic race had been in- 
vaded by Chedorlaomer king of Elam*, who, deſtroying great 


numbers of them, as ſhould ſeem, made it the eaſier for the 


children of Ammon to diſlodge them. When this expulſion 
was effected, or in what manner, we know not. However, 


the Ammonites themſelves underwent the ſame fate in the 
days of Moſes, beir.y diſpoſſeſſed by Sihon the Amorite, who 


drove them into, and to the eaſtward of, the mountains, 


THE names of their firſt kings do not occur. They joined 7 bif- 


 Eglon king of Moab againſt Iſrael”, and ſhared in the ſuc- 16h. 


; 2 Chron. xxvili. 3z. 4 2 Kings xxiii. 10. r Deut. ii. 
20, 21. k See defore, p. 85. Gen. xiv. 5. u See 
before p. 91. | $4 1 


expiatory ſacrifice to their god (82). Selden is of a quite different 


ſentiment, and will have it, that they not only led their children 
through fire, but burnt them alſo at the ſame time. This he proves 
as far as a matter of this nature can be aſcertained (83). Upon 
the whole, remembering how common a practice it was to offer up 
theſe unnatural oblations among ſome of the neighbouring nations, 


the ſame may probably have prevailed among the Ammonites. 


(D) This valley was a very delightfal place, watered by the 
ſprings of Siloah. It was ſhady and beautified with gardens. And 
indeed it is remarkable that the heathens commonly choſe fountain- 


heads and ſolemn groves for the ſcenes of the homage they paid 


their deities. This cuſtom our author ſuppoſes they borrowed from 


the Ammonites (84). 


| (82) N, Vos. ubi fupr. (83) Vide Seld. ubi fupr. (84) His. 
ER — 
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ceſſes of that war; but who was their leader at this time is not 
ſaid. 5 5 
ArovuT two hundred years after this, we find the Am- 
monites as principals in a war, under an anonymous king, a- 
gainſt the /raclites. This prince took it into his head to at- 
tempt the recovery of the antient country of Ammonitis ; and 
making an irruption into it, he bore down all before him, and 
reduced the land, and kept it in ſubjection to him eighteen 
years. Encouraged by his ſucceſs, he croſſed over the river 
Jordan, and inſulted the tribes of Fudah, and Benjamin, 
and Ephraim w; but returned to the other fide again, and 
prepared (E) to make a compleat conqueſt of the country on 
both ſides of the river *; or at leaſt to get a handſome porti- 


on of it. For it is ſaid, that the Philiſtines alſo at this time 


invaded ae! ; but whether with ſeparate views, or in com- 
bination with the Ammonites, does not appear; though it is 
moſt likely they intended to ſhare the ſpoil between them. 


But to ſpeak of the king of Ammon ſingly, he perſevered in 
his purpoſe, and encamped in Gia; and the Iſraelites hav- 


ing turned to GoD, who had ſuffered them to be fo long op- 
preſſed for their wickedneſs, they were inſpired with a courage 
to oppoſe this arrogant invader, and not only ſtop the pro- 
grels of his arms, but drive him out of Gilead, where he had 
lorded it for eighteen years. Accordingly, meſſengers came 


to him from their new general Fephthah, to demand his rea- 


ſons for perſiſting in his enmity againſt them, and threatening 
them with farther calamities. His anſwer to them was, that 
the remembrance of the injuries his fore-fathers had ſuſtained 


when the Iſraelites diſpoſſeſſed them of their country, had 


* Judg. x. 8. * Jos R. Antiq. lib. v. 8 


(F) There is pretty conſiderable difference here between the 


ſeripture and Fo/ephus. He ſays, the Ammonites and the Philiflines 


had only prepared to croſs the river Jordan. The ſcripture ſays, 


the Aumoniter did actually croſs over ta. fight with Judah, and 
Benjamin and Ephraim; fo that the Jfraelites were in great diſtreſs. 
We have therefore harmonized the one with the other ; in which 


we know not but we may be miſtaken. Fo 


after all, this war- 


r 

| fare is not very clearly related in ſeripture. If they croſſed to this 
ſide of Jordan, what did they here? we are not told. How came 

it to paſs that the inhabitants of thoſe tribes did not croſs over to 


Gilead, where the war was decided? we know not. In a word, 


this war ſeems by the ſcripture to have affected only the north- 


eaſtern 7/raelites who had been oppreſſed by the Ammanites, and 


ſhook off the yoke at laſt by their own ſtruggles, without any o- 


ther aſſiſtance. 


excited 
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excited him thereto ; and therefore required them forthwith to 
reſtore that realm to him, as in juſtice they ought. In re- 
ply to this pretenſion, there came ambaſſadors to him again 
from Jepbthah : and theſe made an hiſtorical remonſtrance 
to him of his miſtake, in ſaying the Iſraelites had driven out 
the Ammonites, and, ſtifly expatiating upon the truth of the 
ſtory throughout the ſeveral circumſtances, expected his an- 
ſwer : but he gave no ear to them, and was bent at all ha- 
zards upon a war. And therefore as he lay near Aroer, he was 
attacked by Tephthah, who gave him a total overthrow ; 


and being pul to flight, he was purſued with great loſs of 


blood, even into his own dominions, to Minnith, and from 
thence as far as Abel of the vineyards : ſo that not only his 
army was ſlaughtered, but good part of his country alſo was 
pillaged and waſted 7. This was the event of the war, which 
put an end to the tyranny of Ammon over the Iſraelites on 
te other fide Jordan, and which had laſted eighteen years. 
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Tux next of their kings we find mentioned, is called Na- Nahaſh 
HASH. He flouriſhed in the days of Saul, from whom he Ling. 


received the juſt reward of his great infolence and barbarity. 
For reviving the old claim upon the territory inhabited by 
the Iſraelites on the other fide Jordan, he waged war with 


them, and in the beginning was attended with all the ſucceſs 
. imaginable. At length coming to the city of Fabeh, he be- 


ſieged it. The terrour of his arms was ſo great, that the in- 


| habitants were at once for throwing themſelves at his feet, and 


_ acknowledging him for their lord and king. This ſubmiſ- 
ſion, which might have mollified the leaſt generous heart, ſer- 
ved only to harden his. He would hearken to them upon 


no other condition than their conſenting every one to the loſs 


of his right eye, that in them he might ſtigmatize the whole 


body of Iſrael. The inhabitants returned, That if he would 


allow them but ſeven days to endeavour a deliverance from 


him, they would ſubmit to his terms after the expiration of 
that time, if none was found to deliver them. This he grant- 


ed them, and, ſecure within himſelf, waited for the cruel 


ſatisfaction he propoſed ſhortly to enjoy. But he was aſſault- 


_ ed in three ſeveral parts of his camp by Saul, very early on 


the eighth morning, when he expected the inhabitants to 
march out to him, as they deceitfully told him they ſhould 
the night before ; and his ar army was put into ſuch confuſion, 


that the Iſraelites had little elſe to do but to put them to 
the ſword. Inſtead of a battle it is termed a flaughter, which 
laſted till the heat of the day; at which time the ſurviving 
temnant of Nabaſo's army was ſo perfectly diſperſed, that 
| J judg. xi. 

84 


there 
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Hanun 


bing. 
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there was no two of them to be ſeen together =» Thus end- 
ed this war. We are informed, that Nahafh did ſome kind- 
neſſes to king David. Foſephus differs from ſcripture in his 
account of this war (F). | 

Harun ſucceded his father Nahaſp (G). in the kingdom; 
but whether this Nabaſb be the very ſame who was defeated 
by Saul at Jabeſb, we are not told. However this was, we 
are informed, that Nahaſh, the father of Hanun, had lived 
in a very fair intclligence with David. Wherefore when 


this latter heard, that Nahaſh was dead, and that bis ſon ſuc- 


ceeded, he, for the father's ſake, ſent ambaſſadors to the 


3 king, to condole with him for his loſs, to congratu- 


ate him upon his acceſſion, and to offer a continuance of the 
friendſhip which had been cheriſhed between the late king and 

him. Hanun ſeems to have been a weak prince, and had ve- 
ry ignorant counſellors about him. Whence it came to paſs, 
that when he received theſe compliments from king David by 
the mouth of his ambaſſadors, he, inſtead of improving them 
to advantage, took a falſe ſtep which he never could recover. 
For inſtead of entertaining theſe ambaſſadors with the hoſpi- 


tality and decency which became him, he ſuffered himſelf to 


be perſuaded, that they were no better than ſpies ; and ac- 


cordingly forgetting the ſacredneſs of their character, he ſhaved 
off the half of their beards, cut away their garments by the 


(F) There ſeems to be ſomething very unaccountable in Fo- 
ſephus's hiſtory of this war: he ſays, that Nabaſb began it, and 


carried it on for ſome time with the violences uſual in the like 


caſes, and with this political addition, of plucking out the right 
eyes of all thoſe he took, that they might loſe the uſe of their 


bucklers, which covered the left eye, or the uſe of that eye at 


all; and ſo reduce them to ſlavery for life, ſeeing they would be 


unable to defend themſelves. But may it not be aſked how it could 
come to paſs, that thoſe, who preſſed on ſo haſtily to relieve Jab, 
could have ſuffered Nabaſb to have gone on in a courſe of this cru- 


elty for even the ſhorteſt ſpace of time? this hiſtorian ſeems here 


to be quite wide of the ſenſe of the ſacred text. Ede. 
(G) Notwithitanding Fo/ephus informs us, that Nabaſb was killed 


upon the breaking up of the ſiege of Jabs, (85) we cannot for- 


bear thinking that he lived many years afterwards, and was the 


father of this Hanun. His behaviour at Jah, ſpeaks him to have 


been a raſh, hot-headed, young man at that time, and he might 
naturally enough have lived fifty or threeſcore years afterwards. 
We are ſeemingly ſupported in our opinion by the ſcripture itſelf. 


(85) To/eph. Antiq. lib. 6, 6. 


buttocks, _ 
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buttocks, and in that ſhameful diſguiſe ſent them back to their 
king. This amazing defect in policy and contempt of David, 
in open defiance of the laws of nature, hoſpitality, and gra- 
titude, brought on a war“, which ended very deſtructively 
upon him and his kingdom. | 

Ir was ſoon told him how grievouſly David reſented the 


affront, and what preparations he was making to chaſtiſe him 


for it. Hanun, therefore, perceiving himſelf on the brink of 
a war, to which he ſingly was unequal, diſpatched ambaſſa- 
dors to the neighbouring princes, to hire and ſolicit the aſ- 
ſiſtance of troops from them, to enable him to withſtand the 

invaſion which threatened his kingdom. What the troops he 
_ procured were, either in quality or number, is not clearly e- 
vident, inaſmuch as the ſcripture varies (H) concerning them. 
Firſt, we are told, that Hanun ſent to the Syrians of Beth- 
reboh, and to the Syrians of Zobah, from whom he had 
twenty thouſand footmen ; to the king of Maachah, who 
furniſhed one thouſand men; and to the king of Itob, who 
ſent twelve thouſand men:. With this Zojephus agrees pret- 
ty well in reſpect of number, retrenching only the one thou- 
ſand men ſupplied by the king of Maachab, and allowing 


105 


him and the king of IJſptob to have contributed twelve thou- 


ſand men between them d. Whence, inſtead of making the 
number of theſe mercenaries to have amounted to thirty three 
thoufand, as the ſcripture does, he gives them at thirty two 
thouſand. Again, we are told, that Hanun ſent a thouſand 


talents of filver, therewith to hire chariots and horſemen out 
of Meſopotamia, and out of Syria Maachah, and out of Zo- 
bah; and that he actually hired thirty two thouſand cha- 
_ riots beſides the king of Maachab's men e. Between Jo- 
ſephus and this paſſage of Scripture there is a more materi- 


al difference than before: He ſays, thoſe which came out of 
Meſopotamia were footmen d. Here alſo we ſee the ſcripture 


keeps to the number of thirty three thouſand. However, 


though the number be the ſame as before, the difference is : 


very great. But let us proceed to the actions and event of 

* 2 Sam. x. 1 Chron. xix. JIosz y n. Antiq lib.7. c. 6. * 2 Sam. 
ubi ſupra.  Þ ſosg vH. Antiq. ubi ſupra. e 1 Chron. ubi 
ſupra Be > 1 


| Meſopotamia (86). Fo 
(86) I. lib. 7. b. 


Hax ux 


(H) This we cannot pretend to account for, nor do we know 
that it was ever cleared by any one, in a ſatisfactory manner. Hade- + 
rexer is in ſcripture mentioned as the chief prince of the Syrian na- 
tions; Jaſepbus ſpeaks of one Syrus as chief, and calls him king of 
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Hax vu having thus drawn a conſiderable force from the 
neighbouring countries, and raiſed an army of his own fub- 
jets, marched out of Rabbah to fight Foab, whom David 
had ſent at the head of his army. The Ammonites and their 
auxiliaries drew up in two diftin& bodies; (viz.) the Am- 
monites under the walls of their city, and the auxiliaries at ſome 
diſtance on the plain. By this diſpoſition they thought to 
have charged Joab's front, and at the ſame time to have fal- 
len upon his rear; but this took not effect. For the Am- 
monites were attacked by Abiſbai, Foab's brother, whilſt Foab 


himſelf charged the Syrians. The Ammonites (I) ſuſtained 


Abiſbai's charge with great conſtancy, and maintained the 
conflict with intrepidity, till, perceiving their Syrian friends 
do give ground, they thought it moſt adviſeable to retreat in- 
to their city, and they did fro. 555 
TRE next year their Syrian allies, aſhamed of their laſt 
defeat, made head again, (K) but being utterly routed by 


(I) In what concerns this battle we reject Joſepbus , and chooſe 
do interpret the ſcripture according to reaſon and the nature of 

things. He fays, the Aumoniter, perceiving their allies to be routed, 
hurried into their city without ſtriking a ſtroke. Partiality for his 


fore-fathers might perhaps have tempted him to repreſem them ſo 


very formidable to their enemies. But can it be ſuppoſed, that 


when Foab divided his army between his brother and himſelf, that 
they did not advance with an equal pace each againſt his oppoſite ? 
And eſpecially, as Joſephus allows, that the Syrians ſtood their ground 


till a conſiderable flaughter was made among them, which could 


not be the work of a minute; 4bzGai muſt have moved on very 


flowly, if before the Syrians were broke he did not charge the Au- 
monites. On the other fide the Ammonites, who were principals in this 
war, if they hadperceived Abiſbai afraid to give them battle, or ſeem- 


ingly ſo, and at the fame time beheld their auxiliaries in a furious 


and doubtful conflict with Joab, they muſt have had ſenſe and cou- 
rage enough to march up to Alba, and force him to battle, be- 
fore the Syrians began to flee. If the whole ſtory be well conſider- 
| ed, it is not to be imagined, that Aiſbai and the Ammonites kept 


looking at one another, or what is next of kin to it, made very flow 


advances towards each o tber. 771 5 

(K) Thus it appears by ſcripture, which turning the tables, 
makes the Syrians principals in this war, rather avenging their laſt 
overthrow, than eſpouſing the cauſe of the Ammonites. Foſephns 


ſtrays here again very unaccountably. He makes the Ammonites 


| ſend to one Balama, a king of the Syrians beyond the Eupbrates, 
for another army thrice as big as that they hired before (87). © - 


* Antig. lib. 7,c. 7. (% Ubi ſupra. 
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David in perſon, the Ammonites were left to defend them- 
_ ſelves againſt the violent and juſt reſentment of their injured 

enemy e. 
IT came down heavily upon them. For the very next 
„the third of this war, the country was entered by Foab, 


who harrafſed and waſted it far and wide; and at lengt be- | 
ſieged Hanun in Rabbah, the capital of his kingdom. The 
place held out about two years; during which Hanun made 


one deſperate ſally, and cut off many of the beſiegers, and, 
among the reſt, Uriah the huſband of Bathſbeba. At length 
the city Was reduced to the utmoſt extremities of famine, 
and was ſtormed by David in perſon, who came to have the 
honour of compleating the work. In the aſſault Hanun was 
flain, and his crown, which weighed a talent of g gold (one 
hundred thirteen pound ten ounces, one penny weight 10 5 Gr. 
of our Troy weight *), and was adorned with precious ſtones, 
2 a fardonyx, Foſephas ſays, was taken from off his head by 
David. What other ſpoil was found in this metropolis is no 
where ſpecified. The inhabitants were treated with extraor- 
dinary ſeverity, being led out, and put to death by the moſt 
_ exquiſite torments, harrowed, fawn, and hacked with axes, 
and paſſed through the brick-kiln. This dreadful uſage ex- 


tended to the reſt of the cities of Ammon (L), which held 


out againſt the conqueror; all ſuch ſharing in the fate of the 
city of Rabbah, which was deſtroyed, and laid level with 


the ground f. And thus did the Ammonites ſuffer, ſeemingly 


too much, for the raſhneſs of a young king, and the 
advice of empty counſellors. 
_ AFTER this vengeful execution, it is no kr we hear 
nothing of a king of Ammon, nor indeed of the nation itſelf, 
till thereign of 
find them uni 


with their brethren the Moabites, and the 


inhabitants of mount Seir againſt the ſaid king of Fudah. 
The particulars of this war, and how it ended, we have given 


in the hiſtory of Moab *. 


„ ubi ſupra. Josx yn. Antiq. ubi ſupra. ® See An- 

nuTH. Tab. of an. coins, weights, and meaſures, Tab. XX. 
t See 2 Sam. xii. 29, 31. Josz yu. ubi * c. * 1 Chron. 
XX.. „ 5 8 


(L) The ſcripture ſays it extended to all the cities of Ammon z. 
but we cannot forbear thinking, that this expreſſion means only 
all ſuch as held out obſtinately, and defied the king of — and 


herein we are 93 by Joſephs 


AFTER 


yſhaphat "king of Judah. At this time we 
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AFTER this they were overthrown by, and made tributary 
to, Uzzich king o. 7udah h. 
Tas Ammonites bore this yoke as long as Uzziah lived, 
but in the reign of his ſon Fotham they had an anonymous 
king over them, who ſtirred them up to rebellion againſt 
him. The nation at this time muſt have been pretty well 
recovered, and having a martial prince at the head of them, 


they reſolved to free themſelves from the oppreſſions of their 


old enemies in Judah. The event was unhappy ; they were 


overthrown in battle, and were reduced to compound for 
their peace with Fotham, by paying a tribute of one hundred 


talents of ſilver, ten thouſand meaſures of wheat, and as many 


of barley ', in all about one hundred ſixty thouſand of our 


buſhels ; and this ſame tribute did they pay for three ſucceſ- 
five years kx. 5 

Ar length when the Babylonians grew mighty, and 
threatened all the kingdoms of this part of Aſia with ſu bjec- 
tion, it is likely they might have entertained thoughts of 


withſtanding the common enemy with their joint force. From 
hence, poſſibly a good underſtanding between Baalis, the laſt 
king of Ammon, and Zedekiah, the laſt king of Fudah ', might 
ſeemingly ariſe. But when deſtruction came upon Zedekiah 
and Feruſalem, the Ammonites ſhewed themſelves, and ex- 
ulted over the ruins of that unhappy city n, for which they 
were ſeverely threatened by the prophet. It ſeems impoſſible 
that they ſhould have refrained from it, conſidering the ſtead- 
_ faſt enmity which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the nations. 
However, Baalis received all the Fews, that fled into his 
dominions to avoid the captivity, and among thoſe one I- 


mael, of the royal blood, whoſe intereſt he pretended to have 


much at heart. And, to give him an inſtance of his readi- 
neſs to aſſiſt him, with his counſel at leaft, adviſed him to go 
back again into his own country and aſſaſſinate Gedaliah, who 
by the expreſs appointment of the Babylonians, was left ſet 


over the poor remnant of the Fewws. By thus ſtirring up a 


pretender, he ſeems to have aimed at the utter extirpation of 


the nation, either out of a pure defire of revenge, or with 


ſome view to his own advantage at the ſame time. His bloody 

cC.ounſel was taken, and the aſſaſſin did his work, and was ob- 

liged to fly back again to Baalis who received him into his 
protection ®. But Baalis lived not long unpuniſhed for hav- 


ing been ſo nearly acceſſary to the murder of the innocent 


„ 2 Chron. xxvi. 8. Josg vn. Antiq. lib. G e 11. Vid. 


Ax Bur R. ubi ſupra. k Idem ubi ſupra. 2 Chron. xxvii. 5 
» See Jerem. xxvii. 3. = See Jerem. xl, xli. 


Gedaliah : 
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Gedaliah : for, a ſhort time afterwards, he was attacked by 
Nebuzaradan the Babylonian general, who put his country to 


fire and ſword, and deſtroyed his chief city Rabbah, and car- 


ried away Baalis and moſt of the nobles of Ammon into capti- 


vity, as had been propheſied by Amos: I will kindle à fire 


in the wall of Rabbah, and it Hall devour the palaces thereof, 
and their king ſhall go into captivtiy, he and his princes toge- 
ther, ſaith the Lord ; and Ezekiel : and I will deliver thee for 
4 ſpoil o unto the men of the Eaſt, and will give them the 
Ammonites in poſſeſſion, that the Ammonites may not be re- 
memberd among the nations F. 
Tris laſt prophecy was in due time compleated, whale 
name being blotted out from the book of nations in the end. 
But in the mean time they are mentioned as conjoined with 


the Arabians, Moabites, and Samaritans, in giving all the 


diſturbance they were able to the rebuilding of the temple of 


eruſalem ; which they endeavoured to prevent as much as 
in them lay. One Tobiab called the ſervant, is ſaid to have 


been at the head of them upon theſe occaſions 1. 
LiviNG in peace and quietneſs under the great monarchies, 
the Ammonites in proceſs of time grew to be more conſider- 


able, and in the days of Judas Maccabæus were aſſembled to- 
gether, in a very great army under their governor Timotheus, 


to fight againſt that heroic * They came to a battle, 
wherein Tinorbens and the 


under the ſame leader, and againſt the ſame enemy. In che 


end their city Jaſer (it was not antiently reckoned a city 
of theirs) and the neighbouring towns, fell a prey to the 


Fes, who ſmote the men, and carried their wives and chil- 


ren into captivity, and plundered and burnt the city of Ja- 


ſer ; and thus ended this, as it ſeems, their laſt warfare with 
the deſcendants of Iſrael”. | 


NEveRTHELESS, towards the beginning of the ſecond 


century of the chriſtian æra, they were thought worthy of 


being called a numerous nation ; but towards the latter end 
of the ſame their name was vaniſhed, and they themſelves 


| blended among the Arabians*, as happened | alſo to the 
Moabites, Edomites, and others. 7 8 


0 See Ezekiel XXV. ? Idem. xxv.7—10. 4 See 


Nehem. ii, iv, vi, xiii. See 1 Macc v. 6—$8, Josers. 


Antiq. lib. 12. c 11, 12. PriDEaux Connect. part 2. book 4. 


p. 212. *f Vide Jusr. Maxr. a im. * 272 
Oxte. lib. 1. in Job. 
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mmonites were worited, and the 
ſame ill fortune attended them in other ſubſequent conflicts, 
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The Hiſtory of Midian. Boox I. 
LRCT. uh - 
The Hiſtory of M1D1an, or Map1an, 


TT is generally agreed, that this people drew their origin 


1 from Midian, the fourth ſon of Abraham by Keturah, 
from whom they were called Midianites. He received large 


gifts from his father, as did the reſt of his brethren, and was, 
as well as they, ſent eaſtward, into the eaſt country, to be at 


a proper diſtance from [ſaac *®. The ſons of Midian were 


Ephah, and Epher, and Hanach, and Abidab, and Eldaab b. 

THe Midianites were, in their moſt early times, evident- 
ly confounded with the Iſhmaclitese; and many ages after- 
wards they are mentioned in conjunction with the Nebat&ans 
and Kedarenes, the poſterity of Nebaioth and Kedar, the ſons 


of Ihmael d. Doubtleſs, remembering their kindred, they ad- 


hered to each other, and were pretty much blended together. 
On the other hand, we find them to have been fo incorpo- 


rated as it were with the Moabites, that Moſes almoſt con- 


ſidered them as but one nation e. Their religion was the 


| ſame, and they acted in the ſtricteſt concert together againſt 


him and the Iſruelites. The ties of blood united theſe like- 


The coun- 


wiſe, as on the one fide they were deſcended from Abraham, 

and on the other from Lot. So, juſt as they happened to live 
in the northern or ſouthern parts of their country, they join- 
ed themſelves either to the Moabites or the Iſmaelites. * 


hence we, in part, gather the extent of their territory, and 
that there was a pretty Wide difference between the Midia- 
nites and Madianites. 


THe country of Midian was a part of Arabia Petræa. Its 


try poſſeſſed exact limits cannot be aſcertained. From what we find in 


by the Mi. ſcripture, it muſt have lain ſouth-eaſtward of the lake Aſphal- 
ites, or the Dead-ſeaf, On the north, it was bounded by 


dianites. 


Meab, or rather mixed with it?. Its boundary on the caſt is 


uncertain. On the ſouth, it was bounded by the Red-ſea. On 


the weſt, by Edom, or Idumæa, and, partly, alſo on the 


north, as ſhould ſeem h. „ = | 
BxꝝING a part of Arabia Petræa, it was moſtly rocky, 


mountainous, and ſandy. Theſe barren and difficult defects 
Gen. xxv. 2.6. 1 Chron. i. 32. d Tbid. ver. 33. Gen. 


XXV. 4. See Gen. xxxvii. 25 —28. Judg. viii. 24. 4 Iſa. 


Ix. 6, 7. See Gen. xxxvi. 35- 1 Chron. 1, 46. f See Exod. 


iii. 1. xviii. 5. Judg. vi. 3. vii. 12, 24, 25. 5 See Numb. xxii. 
4 See 1 Kings xi. 18, : — hs | 
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were pretty well amended by the numbers of camels and dro- 
medaries it abounded with; creatures moſt admirably adapted 
for the uſe of ſuch whoſe lot it was to live upon ſo dry and 
rugged a ſoil. It was alſo well ſtored with other cattle, which 
in great herds were driven about to paſture, and to ſprings 
of water, Though it is certain, that this country was not 
very well furniſhed with fixed habitations, ſuch as towns and 
cities, yet we read of their cities and goodly caſtles : but theſe 
we muſt underſtand to have ſtood in the neighbourhood of 
Moab only k. Two of its cities we have expreſs mention of, 
and both called Midian, or Madian; the one ſituated in the 
north, towards Rabbah of Moab, or Areopolis; the other in 
the ſouth, by the Red-ſea |; and was very probably the ſame 
which Ptolemy calls Modiana, and is perhaps the ſame with a | 
ruined place which the Arabs call Madyan, to this day. Final- | 
ly, we muſt not forget, that mount Sinai is placed within | 
this territory =. VVäVßñ Rn 5. . 
Tux Midianites were a very numerous race, and may be Ther 
diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, ſhepherds and merchants. The Manners, 
ſhepherds moved up and down in tents, and drove their cat- 
tle before them, even when they went to war a. The mer- 
chants alſo travelled from place to place in companies o, or 
caravans, as the merchants of thoſe parts do at this day, and 
left the care of their cattle to the women, as ſeems bG the 
ſtory of Jethro's daughters (A). The ſhepherds, it is likely, 
had few or no fixed habitations, except ſome ſtrong holds near | 
their borders; the merchants probably had few or none but 3 


— 


1 dee Judg. vi. 5. * Numb. xxix. 10. 1 HIERRO. N 
in Numb. xxxi. 8, 10. w Vide Eusrz B Ius Onomaſt. in vocem 
xen. a See Judg. vi. 5. © See Gen. xxxvii. 28. 


(A) That ſtory ſeems to inform us, that the men in the ſouth 

part of Midian were not ſhepherds ; and therefore we imagine they 
| were merchants. Toſephus expreſly tells us, that it was the cuſtom 
of the women in this part, (which he miſtakenly calls Troglodytica) 
to look over the cattle ; though indeed in this he ſeemingly con- 

tradicts what he ſays but a line or two before, wiz. that the ſhep- 

| herds of the country were continually at ſtrife, which ſhould get 
firſt ſerved with water; and from thence infers the irregularity 
committed upon Fethro's daughters (1): Thus ſeemingly incon- 

_ fiſtent is this author with himſelf. But if this laſt cuſtom prevailed, 
Fethro's fon Hobah (for that he had ſuch a ſon we ſhall endeavour 
to make out hereafter) would have been much more equal to ſo 
troubleſome a taſk, than all the young women, his daughters. 


(i] Jeſb. d4ntiqu. bib. 2. c. xi. 


| 
j 


Their 


learning. 
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marts and ſtations, in places convenient for their trade. Theſe 


grew to be exceeding rich, and by exchanging their gold and 


jewels with their brethren for their cattle, the ſhepherds were 


thereby ſtored with precious ornaments?, Their manners 
muſt have been in many reſpects as different as their way of 
life. However, they are in general repreſented to have been 
very ſumptuous in their exterior. We read of their jewels of 
gold, chains, bracelets, rings, ear-rings, tablets J, the purple 
raiment of their kings, and the gold chains, or collars round 
the necks of their camels r. | PR Z 

Ir appears very plain from Feb, that they had the uſe of 
writing very early in theſe parts among the deſcendants of 
Abraham; and the Midianites being alſo of the number, we 
cannot ſuppoſe them to have been ignorant therein (B). Sir 


Tſaac Newton gives them the honour of having inſtructed A- 


ſes in writing*. The merchants muſt alſo have been verſed in 


arithmetic of ſome kind or other; and there being ſhips on the 


Mediterranean ſo early as in the days of the patriarch Jacob u; 
and theſe being themſclves traders, and ſituated on Red- 


fea, it cannot be ſuppoſcd that they could refrain from ſhip- 


building, and exploring the ſhores of their own ſea, and the 
coaſts thereunto contiguous. From hence we may naturally 
enough extend the circle of their ſciences beyond bare writing 


P See Numb. xxxi. 50, 51, 52. Judg. viii 24. 4 Numb. 
ubi ſfupr. Jadg. ubi ſupr. ver. 26. See Job. xix, 23, 24. 
© Chron, of antient kingd. amended, p. 210. u See Gen. 
11777 ͤ ( | | 
I 2 


(B) It is almoſt plain chat Jethro himſelf had the art of writing. 
and, though we dare not poſitively aſſert it, ſent a letter to prepare 


Moſes for his rẽception, when he was on his way to the /raelztes 


with his daughter Zipporah and her two ſons, This is very naturally 


inferred from Jethro's form of addrefling himſelf to Moſes, and 
what is ſaid to have happened thereupon : I. thy father-in-law, 


Jethro, am come unto thee, and thy wwift, and her two ſons with her. 
What was the conſequence of this? Moſes event out to meet his father- 


:n-law. Had theſe words been uttered face to face, Jioſes could, 


with no manner of propriety, be ſaid to have gone out to meet 
his father-in-law. Nor could this notice have been delivered by a 


meſſenger, who could not, without the molt ridiculous abſurdity, 


have faid, 7 Jethro am come unto thee, and ſo on (2). As to the 


manner of writing in theſe days, and in theſe parts, there is men- 


tion made of graving with an iron pen or ſtyle upon lead, in the 


book of Feb 3). 


(2) Fide Lightfoot Spicilegia in Exed. xiii, (3) Chap. xix. 24. 
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and arithmetic, and allow them a competent ſkill in geogra- 
phy, geometry, and aftronomy. 

IT is very apparent that the Midianites varied as auch from Their reli- 
each other in the matter of religion, as in their manner of gien. 
life. At firſt they were, to be ſure, pure and right in their 

way; how long they perſevered in it is not ſaid. But in the 
days of Moſes they partly wallowed in ail the abominations of 
the Moabites w; thoſe we mean who were neareſt to that ido- 
latrous nation; nay, exceeded them in their endeavours to | 
pervert the children of Iſrael, when they lay in the Pans of 
Moab, and perſuaded them to bow down to Peor * ; but we 
are indeed told, that Peor was worſhipped by the Aidianitiſb 
women chiefly 7. Thus ſtood religion in the north of Midi- 
an. Now in the ſouth we find them erightened by a ratio- 

nal and ſublime ſyſtem, long after their brethren had fallen into 
the fouleſt corruption. As a proof of this, we need only 
mention Jethro, who is commonly ſtiled the prieſt of Midian, 
and is ſaid to have lived *, and is by {ume thought to have 
preſided ® over the Midiarites, near the Red-ſea. His be- 
haviour b in the camp of Iiracl is a ſufficient argument in fa- 
vour of them; yet, though their religion was otherwiſe very 
pure, it 15 remarkable they could not bear circumciſion (C) s. 
They offered up praiſes, and chankſgivings, and ſacrifices to 

Gop, but their religious rites or ceremonies are not ſpoken 

of. ; 

We know not whether they were divided as much from 
each other in form of government, as occupation and religi- 
on: excepting the caſe of Jethro, their government is re- 
preſented rather as ariſtocratical than monarchical. Their 
chicks however are ſtiled kings, and cherefore we ſhall dignity 
them with the ſame title. 


THE moſt antient record we find concerning this nation, Their hiſ-} 


after what has already been ſaid, 1. their war 0 Hadad tory. 


see before p. 85, 90. See Numb; xv. 18. Jos gpu. | 
Antiq. lib. 4. C. vi. ! HirzoN., in Numb. Hom. xx. * Jo- 
SEPH. Antiq. lib. 2 c. x 2? Vide TrxemeLt: Bibl Lat. 
Exod. iii. db Exod. xviii. 10 12. e dee wil. ie. 
25, 26. | 


(C) This we think we have authority to ſay ; but it is a con- 
troverted point. The text, to our apprehenſion, ſuggeſts at leail 
as much for it as againſt it. We mall briefly conſider this here- 
after. | IC D 

Ver, II. | BY | the 
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IT is very apparent that the Midianites varied as much from Their reli. 
each other in the matter of religion, as in their manner of gion. 


life. At firſt they were, to be ſure, pure and right in their 


way; how long they perſevered in it is not ſaid. But in the 


days of Moſes they partly wallowed in all the abominations of 
the Moabites *; thoſe we mean who were neareſt to that ido- 
latrous nation; nay, exceeded them in their endeavours to 
pervert the children of Iſrael, when they lay in the plains of 
Moab, and perſuaded them to bow down to Peor *; but we 


are indeed told, that Peor was worſhipped by the 17idianitih 


women chiefly 7. Thus ſtood religion in the north of Midi- 
an, Now in the ſouth we find them enlightened by a ratio- 
nal and ſublime ſyſtem, long after their brethren had fallen into 
the fouleſt corruption. As a proof of this, we need only 


mention Jethro, who is commonly ſtiled the prieſt of Midian, 


and is ſaid to have lived *, and is by ſome thought to have 


preſided * over the Midianites, near the Red-ſea. His be- 


haviour Þ in the camp of 1/rael is a ſufficient argument in fa- 


vour of them; yet, though their religion was otherwiſe very 


pure, it is remarkable they could not bear circumciſion (C) e. 
They offered up praiſes, and thankſgivings, and ſacrifices to 


2 but their religious rites or ceremonies are not ſpoken 
W know not whether they were divided as much from 
each other in form of government, as occupation and religi- 
on : excepting the caſe of Jethro, their government 1s re- 
preſented rather as ariſtocratical than monarchical. Their 
chiefs however are ſtiled kings, and therefore we ſhall dignify 
them with the fame title, 


THE moſt antient record we find concerning this nation, 


The kf. 


after what has already been ſaid, is, their war with Hadad tory. 


ww See before p. 85, 9o. * See Numb. XXV. 18. Jos EP. 


Antiq. lib. 4. c. vi. HIER Oo. in Numb. Hom. xx. * Jo- 
SEPH. Antiq. lib. 2 c. xi. 2a Vide TREUELII Bibl. Lat. 
Exod. iii. d Exod. xviii. 10 

25, 26. WT | 


(C) This we think we have authority to ſay ; but it is a con- 
troverted point. The text, to our apprehenſion, ſuggeſts at leaſt 
as much for it as againſt it, We ſhall briefly conſider this here- 
after. 8 3 


12. See ibid. iv. 
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family, inaſmuch as it is the only 
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the Horite, when Midian (D) was ſmitten by him in the field 
of Moab d. vi 5 

Tux next is their purchaſing of Joſeph from his brethren 
for twenty pieces of filver, and carrying him away with them 
into Egypt, where they fold him to Potiphar, one of Pha- 
raoh's chief officers e. 333 

Many years after this there lived a prieſt, or prince, (E) 
of the ſouthern Midianites, called Reuel, or Jethro (F), or 
the Kenite the father of Moſes ti. This perſon reſided in the 


city of Madian bythe Red-ſea . It happened that his daugh- 
ters, who were ſeven in number, met with ſome diſturbance 


one day from certain rude ſhepherds, in watering their fa- 
ther's flock. Juſt before this, Moſes had ſet himſelf down to reſt 

in the ſame place, being then upon his flight from Pharaoh; and 
perceiving the outrage of the ſhepherds, who drove the maid- 
ens and their cattle from the water they had been at the pains 
of drawing (G), he roſe up, and withſtood them, and affiſted 
the young women in compleating their work. When they 


2 Gen. xxxvi, 35. © Ibid. xxxvii. 28, 36. f Exod. iii. 
* 5 a: Ts: 


(D) Doctor Cumberland is inclined to think, that Moſes recorded 
this, as it was a calamity, to Fethro his father-in-law ; and that it 

was Midian himſelf that was ſmitten, ſomewhat before he was an 
hundred and nine years old (4). 


E) The Hebrew word is $575) chohen, which fignifies a prince, 


or a prieſt, and is promiſcuouſly rendered by both the one and the 


other. But let this condition of life have been great or mean, we = 
may be excuſed for inſerting what we find concerning him and his 


fragment we have left in hiſtory 
ing the antient Midianites in the ſouth. . 


(F) This is by ſome held to have been the ſurname of the fami- 


ly (5). The ſeventy call him 'Pzyovn), Raguel, and fo does the 
ate, and even our own verſion in another place : however, 


this name is by ſome thought to have been the name of Fethro's 


father 6). but with what fqundation may be curſorily conſidered 
hereafter. | 8 


(8) This inſalt has given birth to a ſuſpicion, that their father 


was fo far from being chief, either as prince, or prieſt, that he was 
only an inferior in the ſacred order, and then no wonder they were 
abuſed, ſays our commentator, Indeed, if we do not ſuppoſe 


(4) Origin. Gent. Antiquiſſ. p. 14, 136. Vide Cleric. in 
Exod. ii.. (6) Vide eund. BY 5 (5) 


theſe 
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went home to their father, he wondered to ſee them come 
back ſooner than uſual; and enquiring into the cauſe of their 
diſpatch, they gave him an account of the inſult they had re- 
| ceived at the well; and how an Egyptian (ſo they called Mo- 

ſes) had protected and aſſiſted them. The good man en- 
quired where this worthy ſtranger was, and reproved his 
daughters for being ſo unkind as not to bring him home with 
them; and ſtraitway ſent them to invite their friend and pro- 
tector to refreſh himſelf. They obeyed, and brought Moſes 
to their father Jethro; who, taking a fancy to the man, re- 
tained him in his family, committed the care of his flocks to 
him, and in proceſs of time gave him his daughter Zipporah 
to wife ; and Fethro had Moſes with him forty years. At 
length, unde ing that his ſon-in-law was commiſſioned 


by Gop to lead out the children of Iſrael from bondage, he 


_ conſented to part with him, and his daughter, and his grand- 


children, who ſet out for Egypt: but a diſpute ariſing be- 
tween Moſes and his wife about circumciſing a child upon the 
road h, ſhe came, or was ſent back again (H) by her huſ- 


band, and he went on without her i. „ 
Warn Fethro heard of the mighty things which the 


' Lord had done through Moſes, and how he had delivered 
his people, and brought them out of Egypt, he took his daugh- 


k Exod. ii, iii, iv. * Ibid. xvii. 2. 


theſe ſhepherds to have been ſtrangers in this part, it muſt be ac- 


| knowledged, that it does not look as if Fethro was a man in any 
great repute or authority. 5 | 


(H) In caſes of doubt like this, we can only take what ſeems 
to us the moſt rational ſide of the queſtion. Divines have ex- 


plained this matter many ways (7), and ſome ſeem unwilling to 


allow there was any jar between Moſes and his wife, apprehending 
perhaps, that it cannot ſuit with the dignity of that lawgiver's 
character. But for our parts we do not perceive how it can reflect 
any diſhonour upon him, eſpecially, when the ſubje& of the diſ- 


E was ſo very important. Furthermore, if the cuſtom had 


been that Jethro à family was circumciſed, Zipporah his daughter 
would certainly have made no words about the execution of a prac. 
tice, which ſhe muſt have thought to have been eſſential. That 
there was ſome fort of miſunderitanding in this matter muſt be al- 


lowed ; and therefore we have urged it as an inſtance to prove, 
that theſe Midianites did not uſe circumcifion ; and have alſo made 
it the cauſe of Zipporab's returning back to her father. 


(7) Vide Lightfoot, ubi ſupr. F 8, 9. Cleric in Exod. iv. 
5 _ * — — ter 
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| becauſe Moſes is faid to have ſitten 7o j 
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ter Zipporah, and her two ſons, and his own ſon Hobab, and 
ſet out with om towards his ſon-in-law Moſes, to congratu- 
hte him, and reconcile him with his daughter Zipporah. They 
were all received very affectionately by Moſes, and Jethro 
hearing from him the wondrous works which had been done 


for Iſrael, he bleſſed Gon for the ſame, acknowledged him 


to be far ſuperior to all other gods, and took a burnt-offer- 
inz and facrifices for Gop : and Aaron and all the elders of 
Iſrael came to aſſiſt at the ſolemnity, and to pay him the re- 
ſpect due to ſo venerable a perſon. 5 6 NR 
THe next day Jethro had an opportunity of diſplaying his 
creat wiſdom and ſkill, in the due regulation of government. 


He obſerved, that the people crouded about Moſes all day 


long; and aſking him the meaning of it, Moſes anſwered him 
that he had been fitting in judgment. Upon this Jethro told 
him, he was quite wrong to charge himſelf with ſo grievous 
a burden, too much for any one man to bear ; that it would 


be enough for him to attend upon the ſublimer concerns only, 


to conſult with Go p, to declare his holy laws and ordinances, 
to inſtru the people in the right way, and the like; and 


commit the judging and well-ordering of the people to a ſelect 
number of the moſt righteous men among the multitude, who 


ſhould, according to their abilities, be appointed over thou- 
ſands, and over hundreds, and over fifties, and over tens; 


abſtaining from every buſineſs himſelf that was not of the high- 
eſt moment. Jethro gave not this counſel in vain, and thereby 
adminiſtred great eaſe to his ſon-in-law Moſes * (I)). 


* Ibid. ver. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, & ſeq. 


(1) A very eminent divine contends, that this whole ſtory is 
1 and ought to ſtand between the tenth and eleventh 
verſes of the tenth chapter of Numbers (8) : Firſt, becauſe Jethro 
is ſaid to have taken burnt-offerings and ſacrifices for God. Secondly, 


udge the people, and to have 


made known to them the ſtatules of God and his laut. As this ſtory 


now ſtands, it refers to a time when as yet the tabernacle was not 
erected, nor any altar built; Moſes had not yet received any laws 


from Gop ; nor had they reached mount Sinai, ſays our author. 
But it is nevertheleſs poſſible, that Jethro might have offered a fa- 
crifice in his way, particularly as he was a prieſt ; nor is it unlikely 


that Moſes ated as judge and arbitrator, before he received any 


particular ſyſtem of laws from Gop. But Thirdly, becauſe Mo/cs 
puts off the inſtitution of the judges and elders over the people, 


which he was adviſed to by Jerbro, till after they moved from 
(8) Lightfoot abi ſupr.  xxiii. 


Any 
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Av thing farther concerning Jethro we know not, except 
that Moſes diſmiſſed him; that he ſeems to have left his ſon 
Hobab (T) behind him, with a friendly intent, that he ſhould 
ſerve as a guide through the wilderneſs ; but it was with re- 
luctance he went through with them; nor was he prevailed 


mount Sinai. This third proof ſeems to be more valid than the 
two former, but yet, not quite ſo plain and deciſive as might be 
wiſhed. The putting of Fethro's advice in execution effectually 
and orderly, muſt have been certainly the work of time. But 


were we to enlarge upon theſe obſcurities ſo far as we might, 


there would be no end to our work. 5 

(K) It is very ſtrange, that thoſe who know not how to think 
that Raguel and Jethro were both names belonging to one man, 
will yet have it that Hobab and Jethro mean one and the ſame 
| perſon. And, contrary to the apparent reaſon of things, that it 

was Fethro himſelf under the name of Hobab, who is here intreated 
to ſerve as a guide to the //raelites (9). Foſephus frequently calls 
him by the name of Raguel and ſays he was Moſes's father; fo 
ſays the ſcripture, under the name of Rague/, in the place where 
Hobab is mentioned. In ſcripture he is conſtantly called Reuel or 
Fethro, till he departed from the camp, Shall we ſuppoſe that 
he came back again, and was from thenceforward called Hobab ? 
That Fethra, returned to his own country, is expreſly ſaid (10). 


That Hobab did ſerve the Mraelites as a guide, is plainly enough in- 


ſinuated (11). What ſettlement could Jethro want? how, as fa- 
ther of a family, could he deſert them ? how, as he was a prieſt or 


a magiſtrate, could he be abſent from his charge? On the other 


fide, how can it be ſuppoſed, that a man who expreſſed ſo much 
good-will towards the children of 1/-ae/, who was ſo thankful to 
. God for their deliverance, who owned his conviction that they 
were under the protection and care of the Lord God; how can it 


-- ſuppoſed, that ſuch a perſon would have made the leaſt ſcruple 


of doing any thing that could have been requeſted by Moſes, whom 
he looked on as the immediate miniſter of the Almighty ? It is more 

rational to ſuppoſe, that it was a ſon of his called Hobab, who is 

here ſpoken of, who was left behind by his father, as one well 
acquainted with the deſert, and ſo might be of good uſe to 4/o/es ; 
but who, not having the ſame faith and aſſurance in Gop which 
his father had, ſaw no great proſpect of good things to come, 
and therefore wanted to return home again ; but that he was tempt- 
ed to ſtay, and go through with them, is clearly enough ſaid, If 


Moſes's father-in-law is afterwards called Hobab, as he is (12),, 
that is not the only little diſſonance of the hiſtorical kind we find 


ia ſcripture. 


(9) Vide Cleric. in Exod. xi. & Numb. x. (10) Exod, xviii. 


Judg. i. 16. (11) Jeſepb. Antig. lib v. c. 2. (42) Judg. iv. 11. 
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on to do it without very large promiſes. We read farther 


concerning the deſcendants of Jethro, that they were called 
Kenites, and that they joined the children of Judah, and 
marched with them from the city of palm trees [ Jericho] ® 
into the wilderneſs of Fudah a. That upon the taking of 
Hebron they were rewarded with a large portion of ground, in 
conſideration of their having forſaken their native place, and 
ſuffered with the /ſraelites all the toils of their wars, and 
all the diſtreſſes in the wilderneſs ®. That Heber the 
huſband of Jael, who killed Siſera, was particularly of 
this family . That on the aforeſaid conſideration alſo, the 
Kenites were many years afterwards warned by Saul to move 


off from the Amalekites, when he had it in charge to extir- 


pate that nation, that they might be no way prejudiced there- 
Thus were they preſerved, and fixing their feat upon a 


rock, and there poſſeſſing a ſtrong hold, they grew wanton 


and preſumptuous, and were carried away into captivity by 


the Afſyrians, together with the ten tribes of Iſrael, as Ba- 
laam had propheſied long before: And he [Balaam] looked on 
the Kenites. . . and ſaid, ſtrong is thy dwelling-place, and 
thou putteſt thy neft on a rock. Nevertheleſs the Kenite ſhall 


5 waſted, until Aſhur fhall carry thee away captive 1. And 
thus have we traced down the poſterity of Jethro to their 


exit. 


Evi, Re- 
tem, Hur, 
Zur, and 
Kebab. 


TE Midianites we ſhall have now occaſion to mention as 


at enmity with //rael, we apprehend to have been chiefly thoſe 


who bordered upon, or lived, as it were, in common with, 


the Moabites, Evi,' ReKEM, (L) Hur, Zus, and Re- 


BAH, were all five of them kings, or dukes of Midian (M), 
when Mzjcs overcame Sihon the Amorite, and greatly fear- 

ing for themſelves, they entered into counſels with Balak 
king of Moab, to conſider upon what methods they could take 


| Numb x. 29—32. m See before in the Notes p. 91. 
* judg. 1.16 » Jos R. Antiq. lib. 5. c. 2. _Þ Judg. 
iv. 11. 1 Numb. xxiv. 21, 22. RE SE 


(I) Toſephus calls theſe five kings Oeus, Sures, Robeas, Ures, and 


Recem, and ſays, that this laſt built, and gave name to the city of 


Reſem the capital of Arabia, by the Greeks called Petra (13). 
(M) They are alſo ſtiled princes of Midian, and dukes under 
Sihon king of the Amorites 14. Perhaps they might have paid 


| ſome homaye or tribute to Sn, or ſome other way might have 


been deemed as feudatory under him. 


(13) Foſeph. Antig. ib. 4. c. 7. (14) 7b. ait. 1 
. to 
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to avoid the dangers which they thought threatened them. 


We ſhall not repeat here what we have already ſaid concern- 

ing this abſurd anc iniquitous matter in the hiſtory of Moab. 
Only it will be neceſſary for us to remark here once more, 
that the Midianites ſeem to have ſignalized themſelves in a 


moſt extraordinary manner in their endeavours to turn the 


children of Jſrael from Gon. For it muſt be remembered, 
that Balaam had ſent them word either upon, or after, his 
return home, that it was in vain they hoped to hurt the dar- 


lings of heaven, by any other means than enticing them to ſin, 
the ſole means whereby Gon could be brought to forſake 
them: that upon this occaſion it would be proper for them to 


take the moſt beautiful of their young women, and deck them 


out in the moſt gorgeous manner, and ſend them to the I/ 


raelites, with ſuch inſtructions for their behaviour, as that, 


after having enſnared their hearts, might beſt corrupt their 15 


minds alſo . This counſel they ſwallowed down very gree- 


dily, and were ſo ſanguine upon the matter, that we find Zur, 

one of their kings, made no ſcruple to ſend his daughter Coz- 
bi among the reſt; but it was a tragical buſineſs for her; 
| ſhe was killed by a wound in the belly, given with the ſame 


weapon, and with the ſame ſtroke, as made an end of her 


| huſband or friend Zimri. For the reſt, theſe fair idolatreſſes 


played their part ſo well as to captivate many of the Iſraelites, 
and fo abſolutely to prevail over them, as to bring them to 
bow down before Baal-peor, from whence great troubles and 


deſtruction came upon the whole body of them (N) t. 
Tre Midianites herein enjoyed but a ſhort-lived ſatisfac- 


tion; their forwardneſs upon this occaſion, and ſubdolous prac- 


tices, kindled the wrath of Gop againſt them, and Moſes had 


| poſitive orders to ſmite them particularly. When they heard 
that the divine command was on the point of being execu- 
ted upon them by twelve thouſand of the Iſraelites, under the 


conduct of Phinebas, they made the beſt preparations they 
could to withſtand the invaſion, by arming their caſtles, and 


muſtering their ſtrength. But their caſtles availed them but 


little, nor the ſtrength they muſtered. They were defeated, 


and every man of them put to the ſword, and among the 
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Bee before, p. 90, 91, & ſeg. p. go. * Numb, V. 
15——18. JosEPH. Antiq 1b. 4. c. 6. See before, p. go. 


| (N) Joſepbus ſpeaks of a plague upon this c :cafion which carried 
of fourteen thouſand ſouls (15). 


(15) 72% os foie. 
0 cue 
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reſt Balaamu (O), and all their cities and goodly caſtles 


were laid in aſhes. Not one male of any age or degree was 


ſpared, they were all put to the ſword, as were all the fe- 


males likewiſe that were not pure virgins. The country was 
laid waſte, and all the cattle driven off before the conqueror, 
to the number of fix hundred ſeventy five thouſand ſheep, 
ſeventy two thouſand beeves, and ſixty one thouſand aſſes. 


The virgins which were carried away captive were thirty two 
thouſand in number; and there is mention made of great 


riches in gold and filver, and iron, and other metals, which 
were carried off in this general devaſtation v. Thus were they 


Puniſhed for their folly and wickedneſs, and their country 


made quite deſolate. 
Tuus was a branch of the Midianites utterly cut off; but 


in proceſs of time this loſs was ſupplied, and it pleaſed Go D, 


for the puniſhment of Ijrael, that they roſe up in war againſt 


that ſinful nation, and in their turn were very near deſtroy- 


ing the whole generation of them by fire, and ſword, and 


_ famine, for ſeven ſucceſſive years. For, about one hundred 
and fifty years after this ſlaughter of the Midianites, there 
appeared two kings at the head of them, and the Amalebttes, 
and Arabians, 


THESE two kings are called ZEBHAH and ZALMUNNA, : 
and waged fo cruel a war againſt the Iſraelites, that, not 
_ daring to ſtay in the low country, they betook them to the 


mountains, and there, where nature had been defeCtive, they 


made themſelves caves and fortreſſes to ſhelter them. The 


 Midianites having therefore no enemy that withſtood them, 


they waſted the fruits of the earth, and drove off all the cat- | 


_ tle. ” This deſtruction they continued for ſeven years together, 


marching every ſummer ſeaſon in vaſt multitudes, with num⸗- 
berleſs camels, and herds of cattle, about the time the fruits 
were far advanced, all which they reaped for themſelves; ſo 


that between them, and their infaite flocks, there was ſcarce 


any ſuſtenance left for the Iſraelites, who nn. fled up 


-to * mountains on their approach 1 5 


Numb. xxxi 1—8. W Ibid. ver. 9, 10, 11, & ſeq. 
Jos rn. ubi ſup.c, 9.  * Judy. vi. 1---6, urn. Autiq. 
lib. 5. c. 7. 


(0) Balaas is poſitively ad to have gone to his place (16), 


to have returned home ; but whether he came back again in com- 


liance with a ſecond meſſage, or whether of his own accord, to 
ice the iſſue of his wicked counſel, or to forward it, is not ſaid. 


(06) Numb. xxiv. 25. 
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Bor Gop at length put a ſtop to theſe mercileſs incurſions 
of Zebah and Zalmunna, who mcant nothing leſs than to itarve 
the inhabitants, and poſſeſs themſelves of the land I. Gideon 
was Choſen by heaven for the delivery of his country upon thus 
calamitous occaſion, and he did it ſo effectually, that the Mi- 
dianites never dared afterwards to contend with 1fraecl, as will 
immediately be ſeen. Zebah and Zalmunna and their confe- 
derates marching into the country, according to their annual 
cuſtom, pitched their tents in the valley of Fezreel, on this 
fide Jordan. Here, as they lay covering a vaſt tract of 

ground, their camp was explored by Gideon one night, who 

overhearing one of the camp telling his dream to another, 
who interpreted it in favour of Gideon, he was more than ever 
| encouraged to put in agitation a ſtratagem which had been 


formed for their deſtruction, with only three hundred men, 


armed with no other weapons than a rams horn in one hand, 
and a light concealed in a pitcher in the other. Accordingly 
about midnight the Midianites were alarmed in three ſeveral 
quarters of their camp, by the ſound of one hundred horns 


or trumpets in each; and ſtarting from their ſleep, perceived 
em on three ſeveral 
glare of the lights, the 
gloom of the night, and the loud ſhouts they heard, ſtruck 
them with horror and amazement, and having no time to 
recover from their firſt conſternation, they fell into unſpeax- 
able confuſion; and, being of different languages, ſtruck at 
one another, not knowing friend from foe; ſo that a dreadful 


alſo as many lights breaking in upon 
ſides. The found of the horns, the 


laughter enſued, which was chiefly owing to their own wea- 
pons. The kings Zebah and Zalmunna, however, found 


means to extricate themſelves, and fled off with a body of 


about fifteen thouſand men: Oreb and Zeeb, two princes of 
 Midian (P), alſo found means to eſcape for the preſent ; but 
they immediately fell into the hands of the Ephraimites, who 


put them to death; and by the ſlaughter which happened upon 
this occaſion, and what before happened in the camp, there 


fell one hundred and twenty thouſand men. The kings Zebah 
and Zalmunna (Q), with their party, got over the river, and 


V Plalm, Ianxii, 11, 12. 


(P) According to Foſephur, Oreb and Zeb were kings of Mi- 


dian (17), 5 | 
(O TFoſephus ſays, they were brethren, and calls them Zebin 


and Hezarben (18). He ſays alſo, that theſe fifteen thouſand men 


(17) Fo/eph. Arg. lib. 5. c. 8. (18) Idem ubi ſupra. 


held 
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held on their flight to Karkor, and there thought themſelves 
ſafe ; but being hotly purſued by Gideon, they were unexpec- 


tedly ſurprized, and put to farther flight, and being overtaken 


again, their fifteen thouſand men were beaten and diſperſed*, 
and they themſelves taken priſoners, and carried back again 
by Gideon When he had brought Zebab and Zalmunna 
home with him, he aſked them what kind of men they 
were whom they had formerly flain at Tabor; they an- 
ſwered they were juſt ſuch as himſelf, of majeſtic deport- 


ment; to this he replied, they were his own brethren, and 


therefore he could not ſpare their lives: wherefore he ordered 
his ſon to ſtand up and kill them; but they perceiving the 


youth to be but weak and fearful, requeſted of Gideon, as a 


favour, that he would diſpatch them himſelf, and he did ſo, 
and they were no ſooner diſpatched than the ornaments were 


taken from the necks of their camels. Thus were the Midi- 


anites ſlaughtered a ſecond time, and plundered of immenſe 
wealth in cattle, gold, jewels, rich attire, and the like. The 
very car-rings only, taken from them, weighed 1700 ſhekels b. 


This downtal is, by the prophet, termed, the day of Midian e, 7 
and the flaughter go at the rock of Oreb d. From 


henceforward they 2 


over the trade of ware. 


THEY were, however, a famous nation many ages aiter- 


ward, and are mentioned for their induſtry, and riches f, and 
the magnificence of their tents*: but in the firſt century 
their name was diſuſed, being by that time ſwallowed up by 
the more famous of Arabia. Between three and four hundred 
years ago, there was a ruined city which bore the antient 
name (R); in the neighbourhood of which they pretend to 


Z Judges ubi ſupra. 10. 12, 13. & ſeq. vii. viii. 1—18. * Vide 
Jose yH. ubi ſupra. c. vii. b Judg. viii. 18, 26. e Iſa. ix. 


d Ia. x. 26. Judg. ubi ſupr. ver. 28. f Ila. Ix. 


6. * Habak. iii. 7. 


were all ſlain (19) to a man ; the ſcripture only ſays they were diſ- 
comfitted or terrified, which is by much the more likely to have 


happened. 


() Abulfeda, from whom we have authority to ſay this, calls it 


G. Hadjen, and Maſes's father-in-law, wank Shoaib (20); 


and the place is ſtill one of the ſtations in the pilgrir ham ow 
to Mecca, under the name of Shoaih's Cave. *. . | | £yp 


| . (tg) Ldem ubi ſupra. (20) Deſcrip. Arab. p. 42. inter Geo, Vet. 
Feriga. . Gree. Min. (21) See Ray's Calle. of curious Travels 
and cage, Tome 2. . 158. — 


ſhew 
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ſhew the place where Moſes watered his father-in- law's 
cattle. 

SECT: W. 


The Hiſtory & Edom. 


E $4 U, called alſo Eds, was the progenitor of this 
— 


people. He was the fon of Iſaac, the ſon of Mrabam, 


by Rebekah, and born at a birth with Jacob, being 
his twin-brother, and the elder of the two (A). Theſe 
twins contended while yet in their mother's womb ; an early 
preſage of the ſtrife which was to take birth | tween them, 
and revive between their deſcendants, as Gop himiclf explain- 
ed it to their mother. Eſau was born with red hair all over 
him (B); and as he grew up he proved to be a very ſtrong 
and active perſon, and delighting in the chaſe, became a nan 
of the field ; by which means providing plentifully and delici- 


ouſly for his father” s table, he won his particular affection. 
On the other hand, being of a very maſculine turn of mind, 
and much abſent from home, he retained not the kind inch 
nations of his mother Rebekah, who prided herſelf wholly in 
Jacob, who was a ecntle-ſpirited man, and more frequently 
in her eye. On a day it happened, that Eſau came home 


(A) Tt is remarkable, that as he came into the world his brother 
Jacob had him faſt hold by the heel, as if he would 2 him, 
as he afterwards did, ſays a learned commentator (1). 


(B) Much is ſaid concerning this extraordinary hairyneſs of the 


new born Eau: but not to enter into the little uncertain niceties 


of a ſubject of this kind, it is in general thought, that he had not 
only hair on his head but all over his body; and that this hair 


was as ſtrong as briſtles ; in ſhort, that he was as rough and ſhaggy 


as a Satyr (2): and this indeed ſeems to be the meaning of the 


text, which ſays, he was red all over, like an hairy garment. This 


_ expreſſion has given birth to a conjecture, that the hair-garments 


they wore in thoſe days, were of a reddiſh colour, like the hair 


of Eſau (3). Inſtead of garment the LXX render it %gz%z0v; a 
briſtly, ſhaggy ſkin, and the Vulgate has the ſame interpretation. 
It is thought, that each interpretation has an eye to the faſhion 


among the Arabs of wearing ſkins (4), as ſome of them do at this 


day, but they are ſheep ſkins, warm and ioft, ſown 3 che 
Wool being worn innermoſt 0 5). 


(1) Patrick s Mis upon Gen. xxwv. 26. (2) Hom. ubi ſupr. 


ver. 25. (3) Cleric. in Gen. Loc. ſupra cit. (4) Idem ibid. 
( 5) Thevenat. Part. I, lib, 2 2. chap. 32. | | 


quite 
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quite ſpent with faſting and exerciſe, and perceiving that his 
brother Jacob had cooked ſome pottage, begged he might 
have ſome of it, being quite empty and ready to die. Jacob 
taking advantage of his brother's diſtreſs, tells him, if he 
would make over his birth-right to him, he ſhould have ſome : 
whereupon £/au, thinking himſelf at the point of death, and 
that his birth-right was of no value to himſelf, conſented to 


Jacob's ungenerous motion, and ſware away his birth-right 


to him, and accepted of a meſs of pottage in conſideration 
thereof; and thus is he ſaid to have deſpiſed his birth-right. 
Upon this occaſion he was called Edom, which ſignifies red, 


the colour of the pottage which Jacob ſo dearly ſold him (0). 
© 6 


() We are well apprized of all that has been ſaid by commen- 
tators and others upon this great tranſaction between theſe bre- 
thren ; but it will hardly be expected we ſhould run the ſame 
lengths they have, nor enter into their infinite repreſentations of 


this matter; and therefore we ſhall briefly touch upon ſome gene- 


ral points only. The pottage it ſeems was red, or yellowiſh, and 


made of lentils (5) from Egypt (7) ; of which there were two 
ſorts, one darker than the other (8), and both highly prized by 
the antients, both of the eaſt and weſt. Pliny relates from others, 


that equanimity is the uſual effect of feeding upon lentils : and a- 


nother writer ſays, they inſpire with joy (9). It is unlucky they 
ſhould have kindled ſuch a ſtrife between E/az and Jacob. To this 


ſome anſwer, that E/au had never ſeen any afore (10) ; and this is 


_ pretended from Eſau's ſaying only, give me ſome of that red, red, 
as it is in the original: but this is at firſt ſight very unlikely to be 
true; for doubtleſs theſe lentils muſt have been a food he and the 
reſt of the family were well acquainted with; ſo that what the 
_ antients held concerning the harmonious effects lentils have upon 
the mind, muſt fall to the ground But to leave this ſubje&, let 
us take a view of the birth-right which was exchanged for theſe 
lentils. The chief privilege of the Bz th-right, ſay ſome, was the 
| Inheriting a double portion of the father's eftate (11) : others an- 
nex the prieſthood thereto, and ſuppoſe, that E/au's cloaths, with 
which Rebekah clad Jacob, were his ſacerdotal veſtments {12) ; but 
this notion is ſtrongly repugned by what ſtands on record concerning 
Cain and Abel (13). Thirdly, a ſuperiority over the reſt of the 
children is thought to have been the principal prerogative of the 
 Birth-right. Again, the chief privilege of the Birth-right might 
have been to challenge the particular bleſſing of the dying parent. 


(6) Ger. xxv. wer 30, 34. [) Se. Auguſt, in P/al. ælvi. 
(S) Plin. Hiſtor. Nat. I. 18. c. 31. (9) Auctor Geopon. lib. 2. 
c. 35. Pp. 71. (10) See Patrick's Comment. ubi ſupr. ver. 30. 
7110 wer. 31. (12) Ligh:foat Obſervationes in Geneſin. c. æxvii. 


To 
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2 At the age of forty years, he gave great trouble and ſorrow 
to his parents by marrying among the daughters of Heth; he 
took two of them, Judith the daughter of Beeri, and Baſb- 
emath the daughter of Elon? ; but this wore off in time, and 
he was received into favour with his father again. Iſaac now 


grown old and very dim-fighted called Eſau to him, and told 


him, that he knew not how few the remainder of his days 


were to be, and therefore ſhould be glad if he would take his 


weapons, his quiver and his bow, and go out and get him 
veniſon, and dreſs it for him in a ſavoury manner, as he knew 


how, that his ſoul might bleſs him before he died (D). Eſau 


a Gen. xxv. 24—34 b xxvi. 34, 35. 


To conclude upon this head, the prerogatives of the primogeniture 
were not confined to the perſon of the ſon, on whom the bleſſing 


was conferred, ſo as to die with him, but deſcended to his poſterity. 


So the promiſes made to Jacob 'n his bleſſing were not fulfilled in 


kim, but in his children after him. Such was the Pottage, and ſuch 


the Birth-right, which were ſet in oppoſition to each other. The 


| Hebrew word „epo balbiteni, which Eſau uſes in addreſſing 


Jacob, occurs no where but in this place, and therefore there is 


ſome doubt about the true interpretation of it. The LXX render 


it yevow H fac me guſtare, which is not thought earneſt enough for 
a hungry man. Some, fred me with it, as if he was ſo thoroughly 


tired that he could not lift his own hand to his head. Others, give 
me à good deal of it, which a very hungry man might ſay very natu- 


rally ; and this is defended by the Samaritan reading, and from the 
affinity of an Arabic word, which has ſame relation to it in ſound 


and ſignification. From the {ame alſo it may be ſuppoſed, that he 
_ aſked for the thickeſt of the Pottage. Conſidering the whole tranſ- 
action between Jacob and Eſau upon this occaſion as merely human, 
the former was guilty of a great breach of hoſpitality and brotherly 

affection at leaſt, and cannot be excuſed, as moit, even divines, ap- 
prehend (14). ag | 


(D) It is thought that Jaa only ſent out Eſau by way of proba- 


tion; that is, to try whether he had good ſucceſs, or not, thereby 


to ſatisfy himſelſ in a ſcrupie he had whether he ſhould bleſs him or 


no. For as by his former ill ſucceſs he was reduced to the neceſ- 


ſity of making away his birth right; ſo now, if the ſame ill luck 


attended him, he ſhould take it for a ſign that the bleſſing was to 


_ depart from him. And though he had pronounced the great b'eſ- 


ſing over Jacob, yet when he perceived that Eſau had brought home 


the veniſon he ſent him for, he deemed it a tacit expreſſion of the 
will of God, that E/au ſhould have his bleſſing alſo, and he bleſſed 


kim accordingly (15). 


(14) Vide Cleric. in Geneſ, ubi ſupr. (15) Vid. Lightfoot 03— 
obeyed, 


ſervat. in Geneſ. cap. xxVii, 
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obeyed, but while he was abſent, his mother; who heard the 
words which paſſed between his father and him, dreſſed her 
ſon Jacob in Eſau's cloaths (E), and, preparing a diſh of ſa- 
voury meat, ſent him in with it to his father, who pronounced 
the irrevocable bleſſing over Jacob. Thus was Iſaac deceived, 
and Eſau ſupplanted, who coming in with his veniſon juſt af- 
ter Jacob was gone, 1ſaac in a great agony told him he had 
been circumvented by his brother, and that he neither could 
nor would recal the bleſſing. When E/au heard this he wept 
bitterly, and upbraided his brother with his unnatural and 
ſubdolous dealing, firſt, in extorting his birth-right from him 
and now in robbing him of his bleſſing. However, E/au 
did ſo far prevail with his tears, and his ſorrowful preſſing in- 
treaties, that his father bleſſed him alſo to this effect; that 
his dwelling ſhould be the fatneſs of the earth, and of the 
dew of heaven from above (F); that he ſhould live by the fwoord, 
and ſerve his brother, but that he ſhould ſhake off the yoke at 21 


(E) Concerning theſe cloaths, it is ſaid they had been worn by 


Adam in his miniſtry, and that they retained the ineffable fragrancy 
of paradiſe (16). Others only ſuppoſe, that they were laid up in 
aromatic flowers, or other perfumes, to preſerve them from moths, 


and to refreſh the brain, when put on; and that it is groundleſs in 
the Jews to imagine they deſcended from Adam to Noah, and fo 


downwards to Abraham's family (17). Beſides, it may be aſked 


how it came to paſs, that Iſaac could part with ſo precious a relique 
to his ſon, during his own life-time ? Perhaps this is too early to 
ſuppoſe there was any ſuch delicacy in apparel ; but this is obvia- 
ted by the near neighbourhood of Arabia (18). By the ſmell of the 
field ſome may underſtand a ſcent more manly than the ſteams of a 
perfume, eſpecially as E/au was ſo yu a hunter, and perpetually 
in the field; but that expreſſion is ſuppoſed to have a different im- 
port, and to mean, that his cloaths were exquiſitely ſcented ; and 
this ſeems to be confirmed from the Samaritan reading, which after 
the word Nx? Shadeb a field, has N p full; ard fo the LXX 


have rendeied it ws 60pn &yes manzes; and fo the Vulgate has it, | 


Si cut odor agri pleni; as theſmell of a full field, or as it is ſupplied, 


aà t the ſmull of a field full of feveet herbs and flowers. 


(F) Some give this part of Eſau's bleſſing a quite contrary turn, 
and will have it, that his lot was to be in a barren land; and that 


his living ſhould be by rapine and violence; and accordingly, that 
Edom was an ungrateful foil, not refreſhed with timely rains (19). 


The interpretation of the LXX, with a trifling variation of «ns, 


(16) Fide Braun. de Veſtib. Hebr. ſacerd. c. 4. (17) See Pa- 


 Frick's Comment. upon Gen. c xxwvii. 15, (18, VideCleric. in Gen. 


c. XXVUiL. 27. (19) Lem. ubi ſupr. ver. 39. 


by 
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It was with a heavy diſcontented mind that he heard his lot, 
and his reſentment wrought ſo ſtrongly upon him, that at 
firſt he determined to kill Facob as ſoon as their father ſhould 
die; which coming to the knowledge of Rebekah, ſhe ſent 
Jacob away to Padan- Ai am, under pretence of getting him 
a wife there from among her own kindred e. But Eſau cooled 
again, and generouſly forgot all that had paſt, and finding 


that Iſaac and Rebekah had a t averſion to the daughters 
of Canaan, he went over to Iſbmael, and took his daughter, 


Mahalath the ſiſter of Nebaioth (G), adding her to the wives 
he had already taken d; and removed with his family to mount 
Seir, not ſo much with a deſign to ſettle there perhaps, as to 


ſerve a preſent conveniency. The ſpot he occupied in this 


country took his name, and was called the field of Edom*, and 
in a few years he became a very conſiderable perſon. 


For, when news came to him hither, that his brother 7a- 


cob was on his return from Padan-Aram, he went out to 
meet him on the road with a train of four hundred followers, 


© Gen. xvii, 4 Gen. xxviii. 6—9. Gen. xxxi. 3, in 
the Margin. 5 : „ 


by making it either a prepoſiton or an adverb, may be taken both 
ways. But, on the other hand, it is obſerved, that if we follow 
our own tranſlation, which is directly in the ienſe of the Vulgate, 
and in the ſenſe St. Hierom took it, there will be till a wide diffe- 
rence between Jacob's bleſſing and E/au's ; that in the latter there 


is no mention made of corn and wine; no ſuch dominion promiſed 
as in Jacob's; and that laſtly, whatſoever fatneſs was in the ſoil of 
his country, it did not laſt long (20). Nevertheleſs, Moſes ſeems to 
tell us, that the land of Edom was not fo deſtitute as ſome may ima- 
gine ; when he promiſes the king of Ezom, that if he would per- 
mit the children of 7{-ae/ to paſs through his country, they ſhould 
hurt neither the fields nor the vineyards (21) : the fields may per- 
haps have been rather corn fields than paſture ; and if this be true, 
the Edamites had their corn and wine too. As to what Malachi ſays 
of the infertility and deſolation of the kingdom of Edom (22), that 


muſt, we think, be rather attributed to the cruel effects of their | 
unfortunate wars, than to any failure in the uſual product of the 


mm | 


(g) It is obſerved from hence, that E/au paid no regard to the 


divine revelation, or he would not have taken the deſcendant of a 
bond-woman [ Hagar], who could not inherit the promiſes made to 
Abrabam and Iſaac (23). 0s | 


(20) Patrick's Comment ubi ſupr. ver. 39. (21) Numb. xx. 


17—20. (22) Malach. i. 3. (23) See Patrick ujon Gen. 
xxoiui. 9. Es : 
I - with 
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with which he meant to honour and aſſiſt his brother, and 


not inject fear into him as he did. The interview was ve 

tender on both iides, but eſpecially Eſau, unmindful of what 
moſt men would ever have retained, accoſted Jacob with 
tears of joy and the moſt melting affection: he nobly 
refuſed the preſents wherewith his brother would needleſſy 


have bribed him to a reconciliation, and preſſed him to hold 
on his way to mount Seir, that they might be neighbours and 
live together; and when Jacob artfully waved this invitation, 


under pretence of the tediouſneſs of his marches for the ſake 
of the children and cattle, and ſeemed to ſay he would follow 
him; Eſau deſired he would let him at leaſt leave ſome of 
his followers behind to aſſiſt him and conduct him on his way 
but this being rejected, he with reluctance left Jacob behind 


him, and took the preſents away which had been utterly 
forced upon him by his timorous brother (H); who, inſtead 


of 


() It appears very plain from what now paſſed between Eſau 


and Jacob at this meeting, that the former was not ſo great a re- 
robate, or naturally ſo bad a man, as ſome have unreaſonably re- 


e. him. We had reſolved to touch upon this matter in the 


half of Eau; but finding it generouſly done to our hands by a 
very worthy divine, we ſhall content ourſelves with the ſubſtance 
of what he ſays: Eau was a plain, generous, and honeſt Man; 


nor does he ſeem to have been more wicked than the other men 


of his age and times. His generous and good temper appears by 
his affeQtionate deportment towards his brother, and his ſpeedy 


and utter oblivion of the injuries and flights he received from him: 
and though St. Paul calls him the prophane E au, and ſays he was 
hated by God, it cannot thence be gathered that he was a wicked 


man, or that God puniſhed him for an immoral life. 1. This ſen- 
tence could not extend to his poſterity, and is not ſaid to be found- 
ed upon his actions. 2. God's hatred of Eſau, was not a hatred 


which induced him to puniſh him with an evil ; for he was as happy 


partaker of the heavenly? 3. If he was excluded from being the 


heir of the bleſſing, ſo was Lot and Fob, and other good and vir- 
tuous men. 4. St. Paul means no more than to ſhew the Tews, 


that God had all along beftowed the favours which led to the 


Meſſiah on whom he pleaſed ; to Abraham not to Lot; to Jacob, 


not to E/az ; to the Gentiles, not to the Fexws. 5. Though E/au be 


called g, or prophane, he is never called 4, or apa: 
reg, wicked, or immoral. So that the only defect in his cha- 
85 „ 


in the bleſſings of this life as Abraham, Jſaac, or Jacob, if not 
more. His children became maſters of the land of their poſſeſſion 
much ſooner than the Maelites; and God was pleaſed to com- 
mand the Hyaelites not to diſturb them in their rights. And if 
his earthly felicity was ſuch why ſhould we deſpair of his being a 


5 


8 „ 
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of following him, deceived him once more, and went another 
way ft. Eſau remained in Seir till he heard that his father Iſaac 
was either dead, or upon the point to die, and went to Mamre, 
where he aſſiſted Jacob at the funeral of their deceaſed parent, 
and took poſſeſſion of his inheritance ; for his birth-right was 


a ſpiritual prerogative, and no ways related to his father's 


temporal eftate ; by this addition to his former ſtore, and 
Jacob being alſo very rich, and maſter of much cattle, they 


perceived it would be next to impoſſible to enjoy ſuch large 


poſſeſſions, together in a country where they were both ſtran- 
gers; and therefore, as Abraham and Lot had done before, they 
parted. Eſau returning to the country of Seir, being art 
hundred and twenty years old, married Aholibamab a daugh- 
ter of the country, but originally of Canaan®; and from 
thenceforward took ſuch meaſures as might be moſt conducive 


| to the good and peaceable ſettlement of his deſcendants in this 


country. 


Now, though E/au might have no poſitive knowledge of it, Their coun- 
yet Gon deſigned this land for an inheritance to his line h, as . 


he did that of Canaan for the line of Jacob: and this natu- 
rally leads us to give the beſt deſcription we can of the realm ſo 
ordained for them ; which we ſhall here do once for all. This 


country was originally, ſo far as we know, inhabited by a 


people called Horites, or Horim, whether ſo named from one 
Hor, or Hori', which was a name amongſt them, is what 
we know no more, than whether mount Hor was ſo deno- 
minated from him, as ſome think k. It was called the mount 
or land of Seir from one Seir an Horite, and not from the 
hairyneſs of Eſau, who came there long after, as 7oſeprus 


dreamed i. In the Samarctan verſion it is called Gablab; by 


Jonathan's Targum Gobal; and by Foſephus Gobolitis; which 
ſeveral appellations are derived from Geboul, ſignifying a bor- 


der; for it did border upon the land of Canaan on the fouth ; 


t Ibid. & XXIII. Ubi ſupr. xxxv, xxxvi, Þ Deut. ii, 
Fx Joſh. xxiv. 4. Gen. xxxvi. 22, 30. k See WEIIs's 
Tiſtoric. Geogr. of the Old Teſt. vol. 1. p. 533. Jos EH. An- 


tig. id. 1. c. 20. 


racter is, that he does not ſeem to have havin ſo mindful of the 


5 promiſes made to his family as Jacob was; from whence, and from 


his temper, it appears, that he was not quite ſo fit to be the heir 
of the mercies peculiar to his family (24). 


(24) Shuckford's Conne#. of the Sacr. ard Profane Hiftory of the 


: World, vol. 2. p. 198 Ces. 
„ we "” but 
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but the extent of the antient country of Ser we take not up- 
on us to ſay ; and therefore can mention no other boundary. 
When the children of Edom ſeized on this country, it grew to 
be univerſally known under the name of Edom; but we can- 
not gather, that they extended their limits till the time they 


erected their monarchy, when they built Elath and Eftonge- 


ber, as is likely, on the eaſtern ſhore of the Arabian gulf; 


but in the days of Moſes no part of their dominion abutted 
upon that gulf w. When the antient kingdom of Edom was 
in its meridian, it was, as we think, bounded on the north 


by the land of Canaan and the Salt- ſea, or lake Aſphaltites, 


on the eaſt by Midian, on the ſouth by the Arabian gulf, or 


the Red-ſea, ſo called from the juriſdiction this people exer- 


ciſed over it, as is moſt likely (1); ; on the welt it was bound- 
ed by Amalck, 


TH1s 
m See Numb. xx. 17—21. Deut. ii. 1. & ſeq. 


(I) The Red (ea, as we commonly call Py is more properly 


| termed the Arabian gu ph. By the Hebrews it was called Tam Suf, 


the wweedy, or flaggy ſea ; by the Arabians Bahr Alkolzum, or the 


ſſea ef Kolzum, a ſmall town at the northermoſt end of it. But by 
the antient inhabitants of the adjacent countries it was called the 

| ſea of Edin, becauſe it waſhed the ſouthern ſkirts of the land of 
Edom The Greeks, finding that the Phenicians called it Yam E. 
dum, miſtook the word Edom to fignify an appellative inſtead of a 
proper name; ard therefore rendered it ipu0;a da,,u⸗, Mare Ru- 
rum, and thence we have the Erytbrean, or Red ſea (25). Others 


(26), however, derive the name from a certain king of the eaſt, i in, 


or towards, Per fra, called Erythras ; but by the Red ſea they mani- 
feſtly underſtand what we call the Iadian ocean; and therefore we 
cannot think with Sir Jſaac Newton (27), that this ſame Erythras is 


the Ed:m or E/au of ſcripture (28), and that he was actually the 
firit that invented the veſſels [rates] in which they navigated that 


| ſea. Aathbarcides expatiates on this, and will have it, that the 


Indian ocean was called the Red ſa; not becauſe the Arabian 
gulph belonging to it had hills on the welt of it, which when the 


| fun ſhone intenſely upon them, looked Cakes like burnin 


coals; on the eaſt he ſays indeed there were ſome red hills, and 
the ſame there are at this day; but this, he ſays, was not the rea- 


| ſon why the ocean was called Red: nor was it becauſe the ſun in 


thoſe Parts, inſtead of darting forth bright and clear rays, ſhone 


25) See Prideaux's Corneltion of the Old and Nexw Teft. Part 1, 
Sk +. p. 10. 5 Plin. J. G. c. 28. Strab. lib. 16. p. 766, 


Pompon. Mel. lib. cap. 8. (27) Chronol. of antient King- 


dams amend. p. 211. (2 3 Apud Phot. in Biblioth. p 1, 332; 


out 


nr no EI op 2 O99 
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Ts tract is very hilly and mountainous, and great part 
of it deſert. It has few or no open ſtreams, but latent ſprings 
of water ſufficient for the uſe of the inhabitants, who know 
where to find them ®. Corn and wine, nevertheſs, it ſeems 


to have antiently abounded with in ſome degree o; ſo that 


Eſau may have enjoyed the fat of the land (K); and beſides, 


his poſterity, by their ſituation, were able to ſupply and en- 
rich themſelves with the produce of ſome of the fineſt and moſt 
fruitful ſoils on earth, by means of their commerce with fo- 
reigners by the Red-ſea, in thoſe days the greateſt and moſt ' 


cConſiderable trading water in the world. Amalekitis is by 
ſome reckoned to have been a part or province of Edom? (L), 


n TuEVENOr's Travels, Part 1. c. 32. SanDYs, Book 2. p. 
107. © See Numb. ubi ſupra. ? Vide Hiſtor. Jul. in Edom. 
Jos zy R. Antiq. I. 11. c. 14 e = 


out only with a ſanguine light, which gave a bloody hue to the 
ſurface of the ſea; but he will have it derived from one Erythras, 


an obſcure and fabulous prince, concerning whom he tells a very | 


abſurd and puerile ſtory, with a very grave air. From this it ap- 


pears, that the Erythrean, or Red:ſea of the antients is the Indian 
ocean of our days, and that what we call the Red ſea was conſider- 


ed as a branch of it. 


(K) By modern travellers we are told, that this country at pre- 
ſent is nothing leſs than a fertile ſpot (29). But it muſt bear a 
widely different face now that it is only frequented by the Bedowins, 


or wandering Arabs, from what it did when occupied by a ſettled 
nation, who doubtleſs muſt with great pains and induſtry have pre- 


| pared the ſoil for propagation : but we have ſpoken of this al- 


e 0 

(L) To/ephus divides Edom into Gobolitis and Amaletkitis (31) ; 
but this is a diviſion which cannot be accurately ſpoken of, while 
the Edomites and Amalchites were independent ſtates. The habi- 
tation of the Edomites is alſo frequently called Gebalene (32) ; and 


eſpecially by Euſebius, who uſes the appellation? Gibalane and 


1dumea indifferently to denote the ſame place (33. Some 


later writers have torn the country aſunder by a very violent and 


needleſs rent, placing one Edom in the land of Seir on the other 
fide of Jordan to the north, and leaving the other in the place 

where the land of Seir only certainly ſtood ; but this is a notion 
very ſolidly confuted by the beſt approved of the lateſt geogra- 
phers. „ | 1 5 


(29) Sands, Book 2. f. 10. (3e) See before in the Notes, . 


126, 127. (31) Foſeph. Antig. I. 11. c. 1. (32) Stephan. ad voces 


Tacanx & Te (33) In Onomaſt. urbium & locorum ad voces, 


| Tobea, Tn eig, laber. | 
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but however it was conſidered in later days, it certainly was 
not ſo when the kingdom of Amal-k flouriſhed ; and therefore 


ve ſhall treat thereof ſeparately, in the next ſection. We 


are poſitively told, that 7-b's country, the land of Uz, lies 
within the limits of the antient Edom 1; but ſome very noted 


_ geographers * are unwilling to grant it, for reaſons which 


are not altogether ſo valid as might be wiſhed ; but they are 
too obſcure and uncertain to be diſcuſſed here. | 
Now the cities and remarkable places of Edom were Teman, 
which being mentioned for the wiſdom and counſel of its in- 
habitants\, was, perhaps, the royal ſeat: The country around 
it was called Temani; of this part was Eliphaz, one of Job's 
friends t. Dedan, a city of great dealings with Tyre; ſome 
of the commodities are mentioned, ebony, ivory, and fine 


clothes u; it ſeems to have been ſituated in an extremity of 


the country oppoſite to Teman Ww. Bozrah*, Boſor, Bazrah 


and the like, are names of another city of Edom; its name 


implies a fortreſs, which has made ſome imagine, that it was 
the capital of the kingdom?. By the manner of the prophet's 
introducing it, it may be gueſſed to have been a conſiderable 
place in his days. Selah or Petra being words of the ſame ſig- 
nification, the one in greek, the other in hebrew, it is thought, 


the one is a tranſlation of the other, and that they both intend 
one and the ſame city *. If this be right, it ſtood on a level 


ſpot of ground, encompaſſed all round by ſteep rocks and 
craggy precipices, and within this incloſure were many gar- 
dens and rich ſprings; but beyond it the country was a 


 Cefert*®, That it was thus naturally fortified, appears by ſe- 


veral authors b. By one it is called the chief place of the 
Nabatæanse, whom in another place he calls Idumeans d, that 


is Edomites; and ſays that it was three or four days journey 


diſtant from Jericho. A ſecond author alſo calls it a city of the 
Nabatæans e. A third places it near mount Hort, and calls 


it the capital of Arabia s. A fourth ſeats it ten miles weſt- 


4 Aucusr. de Civit. Dei, I. 18. c. 47. See alſo Lament. iv. 
21. r Vide CRELLARII Notit. Orb. Ant. & Re Landi Palæſt. 


-; Iuftr. e Jerem- , e u Jerem. 


ubi ſupr. ver. 8. Ezek. xxvii. 15. 20. __ wIdem xxv. 13. 


In the Margin. = Ia. lil. 1. See Fortan's Piſgah 


ſight, lib. 4.c. 2. See PRIDbEAVUx's Connection of the Old 
and New Teſt. Part 1. Book viii. p. 544 FULLER ubi ſupr. 


© STRABO, lib. 16 p. 779, d josg R. Ant. lib. 14. c. 9. 
Diop. Sic. lib. 19. p. 722. © STRABO, ubiſupr. 4 Idem 


ibid. p. 760. Diop. Sic, ubi ſupr. t Josg H. Antiq. 
lid. 4. c. 4. Lib. ne. e. 25, on ; 18 


ward 
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ward of Elath à, a ſea-port on the Red-ſea belonging to the 
Edomites. Moreover, this kingdom had two very eminent 
ſea- ports, Ela.h and Eſiongeber, on the ſhores of the Arabian 
gulf, or Red-ſea. E ſiongeber proved an unfortunate harbour, 
being rocky and very difficult, deriving its name from a ridge 
of rocks it had, which was thought to reſemble the back- 


bone of a man k, and growing at length infamous for the 
many wrecks which befel the ſhipping that frequented it, it 


vas deſerted very early; and therefore its ſituation is not exactly 
known, any further than that it ſtood very near to Elath. 
This [ meaning Elath ] was a fairer and more commodious 
haven, and for a long time was a ftation for the ſhipping, 
- which was ſent from theſe parts into the Indies. It is alſo 
called Eloth, Aela, Ailat, Elat, Elana, from whence you 
have the Elanitic gulf wherein it ſtood; and by the Arabians 
Ailah to this day (M). Upon the decay of Eſongeber, it 


grew into great credit and reſort, and was thought worthy 


b Eusk B. Onomaſt. urb. & loc. ad vocem Hir. i 1 Kings 
ix. 26. k SeePriLrtavx's Connect. of the Old and New Teft. 
part 1. book 1. p. 7 and PaTzicx's Comment, upon the above 

Cited paſſage of kings. ee. | 


(M. Ailab, or Elath is near the road the Egyptian pilgrims take, 


when they go to Mecca. In the fourteenth Century there were 
conſiderable remains of it ſtanding. At that time an Egyptian go- 
vernor reſided in a tower there: there were no fields about it. 
There was formerly a caſtle which ſtood out in the ſea, but that is 
deſtroyed. Our author calls it a imall city, and adds, that it had 
belonged to thoſe Jews who were turned into apes and ſwine (34). 
Elath and E fiongeber grew at laſt to be ambigui juris, according to 
Sir Jobn Marſham (35). But not to anticipate what we may have 
to ſay upon this matter, let it for the preſent ſuffice that we obſerve 
the Edomites to have been ſo well able to defend the right they 
claimed of the empire of the Red. ſea, that the Egyptians were anti- 
ently unable to diſpute it with them, and were obliged to ſubmit ta 
ſuch conditions as the Edamites were pleaſed to allow them, which 


are ſaid to have been hard enough; for they were allowed but one 


| veſſel of burthen wherewith to ſail to the Indies, and not ſo much 
as one galley (36). Elath was particularly ſo conſiderable a place, 
as to give name to the eaſtermoſt of the gulphs which terminate the 
Red ſea, and had the famous metropolis of Petra, ten miles to the weſt- 
ward of it (37), as is ſaid from very good authority, which has 

been followed by ſome geographers of firſt note. 5 | 


(34) Abulfeda in Deſcrip. Arab. (35) Canon. Chron. ſecul. 
xiv. p. 367. (36) See Vol. I. p. 489. Hift. de Huer, du Comm. 
de la Navig. des Auc. c. 5. (37) Euſeb. Onom. Urbium & Lo- 


corum ad vocem Ah. 
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of being contended for ; and antiently changed its maſters 
ſeveral times; it was wreſted from the Edomites by David l, 

it was afterwards forced from the houſe of David by the 
Edemites when they rebelled againſt Fehoram®; Azariah 
got it from them again ; but his grandſon Joſt it to the king 
of Syria o; the Syrians held it a long time, and after ſome 
revolutions and changes under the Seleucide and the Ptole- 


mies, it fell to the ſhare of the Romans. Remarkable places 


in this country were farther, mount Hor where Aaron died, 
and the valley of Salt, a ſpot on which the Edomites were 
twice defeated witha great ſlaughter ; and had its name, pro- 
bably, from its ſalt ſprings or the ſalt found there ?. 
Now though the name of this kingdom is frequently ren- 
dered Idumæa, and Idumea, as in our verſion of the bible; 
yet when that name occurs in the prophane and the more mo- 
dern writers, it muſt not be underſtood of the antient Edam, 
which, lofing its old name, was comprehended under the ge- 
neral appellation of Arabia Petraa, and the thi:d Paleſtine. 
The ſouthern part of Canaan came to be called Idumæa, and 
the whole nation of the Zews Idumæans ſometimes. Whence 


this aroſe will in part be ſeen in the cloſe of this ſection, and 
more amply in the hiſtory of the Fews. 


Hs of -- 


___ Gowern- 
_ ment. 


To return to the antient Edom. How it was in its more 
early times governed is a matter of doubt, and being ſo, we 
can only embrace the moſt likely opinion. The Horites 


were at firſt ruled by patriarchs, or heads of families, and 


after that by kings which were elected into the regal office. 


This elective kingdom was ſome how or other interrupted and 


diſſolved, and the antient form took place again, the gover- 
nors being ſtiled dukes, who ſeem to have ſucceeded in right 
of birth. Perceiving the imperfections of this kind of admi- 
niſtration, they coaleſced under one king, thereby to be 
the better enabled to withſtand an invaſion from the Iſraelites 
when they came out of Egypt. It was governed afterwards 
by Edt: kings quite down to the days of David, who 
ſubdued the kingdom ; and this ſecond monarchy ſcems to 
have been hereditary. Theſe are the various forms of govern- 
ment, which ſeemed to have been exerciſed in the land of 


Seir and Em, by the Horites and the Edomites, as will be 


Their cha- 


racter. 


tecn in the courſe of this ſection. 

Tf character we have of the Edomites is, chat they were 
a bold and daring people, fond of broils and tumults, which 
they as much delighted in, as others in the ſoftening pleaſures of 


! 2 Sam. viii. 14. ® 2 Kings viii. 20. * Ibid. xiv. 22. O Ibid. 
xvi. 6, ' Vide SaT Ms. Exercit. Plinian. Cap. 35. P. 613, 614. 


luxury 
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luxury 1. But this, we muſt tell you, is peculiarly the cha- 
rater of the later Edomites, who migrated into Judæa; 
nor ſhould we have inſerted it here, but that it ſeems to be 
of a piece with the genius of the people, as their great anceſ- 
tor Iſaac foretold it. However, though courage was to be 
one of their characteriſtics, and, perhaps, the chief, yet we 


are under no neceſſity to believe it to have been of ſo brutal 


a fort as Foſephus repreſents above: for as they were, doubt- 
leſs, a trading nation, it is incompatible to ſuppoſe they 

were a neſt. of robbers and incendiaries, fewer ſuch being 
ever found among thoſe that are addicted to commerce, and 


conſequently enjoy all the world can afford them, than among 
lazy and ſlothful nations, and ſuch as condemn induſtry out 
of a vain and ridiculous notion of honour. For theſe laſt 


are ſure to be mean, and beggarly, rude, ignorant and baſe; 
the former, quite the reverſe, flouriſh in plenty and eaſe, are 

learned, ingenious, and brave. What therefore their an- 

ceſtor foretold of them, that they ſhould live by the ſword, 


perhaps, imports no more, than that they ſhould maintain 
their rights, whether natural or uſurped, with a high hand and 


a jealous eye; as all thoſe who have claimed the empire of the 
ſea, as they did, have for ever done. Thus for want of 


due authority, have we attempted the character of the Eds- . 


mites, by drawing a parallel between them and others of 


later, and our own times. And, abating the difference of 
climates which works a difference of tempers, we cannot be 


much out of the way in comparing them with other trading 
{tates, that flouriſh within our knowledge, who are far from 


living upon plunder and rapine; and in this we ſhall be more 


confirmed, when we come to view their behaviour towards 
Moſes ; when, though they refuſed him admittance into their 
territories, yet they were ready to traffic with him, and ſupply 
him with neceſſaries, as we ſhall ſee anon. The Edomites, 


whoſe character Foſephus draws above, were a degenerate 


race, quite aliens to the liberties and noble ſpirit of their fore- 
fathers, as we may not unjuſtly ſuppoſe. 
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THE1R arts and ſciences were doubtleſs great, conſidering Ats and 
the time; many, and well-perfected; and though perhaps ſciences. 


there may be no neceſſity to ſuppoſe, as the excellent dir 


Tſaac Newton has done, that they were the parents of thoſe 
amiable ſiſters ; yet may we ſafely pronounce, that they were 
not much, if any thing at all behind hand with the moſt an- 


tient learned nations. The invention and uſe of conſtellati- 


1 Josz RH. Antiq. I. 13. 
= & ons 
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ons appear by the Book of ob ©, to have been known among 


the Edomites, among whom he dwelt, a rare inſtance of the 
early progreſs of aſtronomy, if we ſuppoſe Job to have ever 
exiſted, or the book it ſelf to be of ſuch antient date as many 
think. Writing is there mentioned t alſo, and ſhips u, and 
many hints given ſufficient to confirm us in a belief, that the 
ſecrets and beauties of nature, morality, and much ſublime 


and truly-uſeful knowledge were cultivated among them. Nor 


is there wanting very ample evidence from prophane authors 
to make this out, as we thall take proper opportunities of 
ſhewing : and indeed it has been a common opinion of the 
learned, that great veneration is due to their memory on that 


account, 
Religion. 


CONCERNING their W we are much in the dark. 
They at firſt were right in their belief and practice, as they 
were deſcended from Iſaac, and uſed circumciſion; but they 


by degrees forgot all, erred into idolatry (for idols it ſcems | 
they had *), and diſuſed circumciſion ; but in the end coaleſ- 


ced with the ews, and were ever after conſidered as but one 
nation with them in divine matters, as will be ſeen at the de- 


cay of their ſtate. 


We now reſume the hiſtory of E * the father of this peo- | 
ple. The number of his family and domeſtics when he fixed 


his dwelling here is uncertain, though probably very nume- 


rous. According to the hypotheſis w, which in this very ob- 
ſcure caſe we think ourſelves obliged to adopt, he ſettled here 


under one of the Horite kings; and therefore he lived in a 
private manner, and was never conſidered any more than as 
the chief of his own houſe; and thence is dignified with no 
particular title by Moſes. Concerning this matter, we can- 
not but think with biſhop Cumberland, that the Horites were 


at firſt ruled by ſeveral independent chiefs or patriarchs, till 


they were overpowered by Chedorlaomer king of Elam, who 
ſwept them before him, with the neighbouring nations. To 
| ſecure themſelves therefore from ſo great an evil for the time 


to come, they united under a more ſtable and perfect kind of 


government, and formed themſelves into an elective king- 
dom, and their kings were, | 


BELA, the ſon of Beor e the name of his city was Din- 
habah. 


| „Chap. 1 0 0 $. Aucusr. de civitat. Dei ubi ſupr. La- 
menta ubi ſupr. t See before, p. 112, (B). Job. c. ix. 
26. * See 2 Chron. xxv. in the Argument. w See 


Biſhop C UMBERLAN D's Origin. Gent. _— 


3 
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Jopas, the ſon of Zerab of Bozrah. From a fimilitude 


of names he has been taken for the holy and patient Fob, 
whoſe hiſtory we might enlarge on, were it not too well 


known, or too uncertain for us to inſert here, which, for ought 


we are ſure of, is as proper a place as any other. But though 


we are well furniſhed with help towards this obſcure task, and 
might, to ſhew that we have read almoſt every thing e 


ry to qualify us for the undertaking, introduce à cloud of 


commentators and interpreters; yet we ſhall forbear, be- 
cauſe it will naturally lead us into a very dry diicourſe, and 


be perhaps very diſſatisfactory to ſome, and very diſguſtful to 
others. Wherefore we will only ſay, that, according to 
ſome, Job was a real, according to others, an imaginary 
perſon. Some ſay the book was written by himſelf in Arabic, 
and tranſlated by Moſes into Hebrew ; others, that Aaſes 


compoſed it originally while he was in Midian ; others again, 


that it was originally written by Ezekzel : Some hold it to be 
a genuine and fincere hiſtory : others, that it is a dramatic 
entertainment, or a pious fable for the inſtruction of men in 


the great duty of reſignation to GoD. Some place his abode 


in, or upon the skirts of, the antient kingdom of Edam; 


_ Others upon the banks of the E uphrate; (N). Some reckon 


him among the moſt early of Eſau's deſcendants, others 


bring him down to the days "of 125 0 ass er hs fl a 
v. gs over the ſtory 


tranſitory view of the great mi 
of Job, we proceed. 
Hus HAM of the land of Temani. 


Hapap, the ſon of Bedad, he ſmote Midian in the field 


of Mcab, and the name of his city was Avith. 

SAMLAH of Maſrekah ; in his reign, or in that of his 
fucceſſor, came Eſau, as we think, into this country. 
Saul of Rehoboth. 

BAAL- -HANAN, the ſon of Achbor. 


(N) Some have not t ſerupled. to ay, that Jabs diſtemper was 
che foul diſeaſe; for indeed he might have been ſmitten with that 
as well as with any other; ſo that in this caſe there is no reaſon to 


believe that he drew it on himſelf. He is the patron of a'l thoſe 
that labour under that filthy affliction within the pale of the Roman 
church; but ſhe revered him before the (aid diſeaſe was known in 


Europe. As to that miſtake about the ſepulchre without the walls 
of Conftantinople, and that other, that the Turks take him to have 


been the chief judge of Solomon s court; they have been fully de- 
tecded. (38). 


(38) Bayle 4rt. Fob. 


 Haipar 
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4. duke Anah; he found mules (O) in the wilderneſs, as he 
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HADAR; the name of his city was Pau, and his wife's 
name was Aehetatel. | 

UnngnR the three laſt, or four laſt of theſe kings, did 
E fan and his family live as ſojourners in a ſtrange land, as 
Abra bam and Tſaac their forefathers had done before them in 
other parts. This monarchy, which was plainly elective, 
came ſome how or other to be interrupted, and broken into 
ſeveral petty and independent principalities or dukedoms ; 
and, ſeeing that the poſterity of Eſau exceed in the number 
of their dukes, it cannot be very incongruous to ſuppoſe, 
that they had the largeſt thare in bringing about this revoluti- 
on. It is very accurately obſerved by a late and learned 
writer, that the firſt dukes of the Edomites are not ſtiled 
d1£c3 of Edam, but dukes in the land of Edem*, From 
whence we gather, that the grand-children of E/au, grown 


Atrong and potent, could no longer brook ſubjection to a 
ſtrenge line, and would govern themſelves; ſo that now the 


whoic country became divided into ſeveral diſtinct juriſdicti- 


ons, and under ſeveral petty princes, called dukes, both of 
the poſterity of E/zz, and of that of Seir, who are all col- 


lateral. The dukes in the land of Edem were, 1. Duke 


Teman ; 2. duke Omar; 3. duke Zepho; 4. duke Kenaz ; 


5. duke Kerch; 6. duke Gatam; 7. duke Amalek, Theſe 


ſeven were the ſons of £1;5haz the firſt-born of Eſau. 8. Duke 


Nahath; q. duke Zerah; 10. duke Shammah; 11. duke 
A£1:222h + theſe four were the ſons of Reuel, the ſecond fon 


of Eu; 12. Duke leaſh; 13. duke Faalam; 14. duke 
| Korah : theſe three were the ſons of Eſau himſelf, begot by 
him after he was an hundred and twenty years old, on Aboli- 
_ bamah hys laſt wife. All theſe were the dukes in the land of 


Edem; that is, in that part poſſeſſed by the Edomites, and 


_ thence called after them. At the ſame time were ſeven 
dukes over the poſſeſſion of the deſcendants of Seir. 


1. Duke Lotan ; 2. duke Shobal; 3 duke Zibeon; 


* SyycxrForD's Connect. of the ſacred and prophane Hiſt, 


Book 8. p 192. | 


(O) Concerning this remarkable event there is ſome variety of 


judgment and interpretation. The Hebrew word is n hay- 
yemim, which the LXX, not knowing how to render, have retain- 


ed, and accordingly have ia, and ſo have Theodation, Aquila, 
and Symmachus. From St. Jerom we have ſeveral traditions of the 


| Jews concerning this matter. Some thought, that by the above 


word 


cant. 4. be Hiſtory of Edom. 

fed the aſſes of Zibeon his father; 5. duke Diſbon; 6. duke 
Ezer; 7. duke Diſban *. Now ſeeing that the dukes of Eſau's 
line in the land of Edam, being more in number, may have 
been greater in might than thoſe of the Horites in the land of 
Seir, it ſeems not unnatural to ſuppoſe, that theſe laſt were 
now expelled by the former, who ſeized on the land by the 


Gen. xxxvi. 20, 21. 


word muſt be maderticad ſeas, or large waters ; for the ſame letters 


are uſed for the word which bears that import ; and will have it, 


that while he fed his father's aſſes in the wilderneſs, he found a col- 
lection of waters, or ſeas, according to the Hebrew idiom, an un- 
common diſcovery in a deſert, and therefore worthy of notice. 
Some would have it to mean hot waters in the Phænician tongue. 
Some again, that he ſuffered wild aſſes to cover his tame ones, 
and that the ſwifteſt breed of thoſe creatures, called Tanin, ſprang 
from thence : and moſt of the Rahbbins teach, that he, firſt of all 


men, ſuffered aſſes to cover the mares in the wilderneſs; whence 
the unnatural breed of mules were ſhewn to the world. Now theſe 
Interpretations, or ſuppoſitions, are thus combated. 1. To make 
the Hebrew word mean ſeas, it muſt be altered in the reading con- 


trary to all authority and likelihood : and befides, as the Hebrews 


call great ponds or lakes, ſeas, it is no wonder that he found out 
ſuch congregations of water; but there is nothing of that kind 
that can be conſidered in thoſe parts, except the lake 4/phaltites, 
which was made afterwards. 2. Thoſe who render the word hor- 


baths, as the Vulgate, according to the Phernician ſignification, 
ſeem to have read py 77 hbemim, and to have believed, that it is 
ſynonymous with py hammim, which fignifies bot baths ; but 
this is countenanced by no reading or interpretation. 3. 'Thoſe 
who will have him to have firſt found out the breed of mules, are 
confuted by Bocbart, with the following arguments; 1. Becauſe 


mules were never called by that name; 2. Becauſe the word gyyry. 


matza, which Moſes uſes, imports the finding what exiſts already, 
and not the invention of what never had been before; 3. Becauſe 
they were aſſes which 4zah fed, and not horſes ; 4. Becauſe in ſcrip- 
ture there is no mention made of mules to the time of David. In 
the conclufion, it is the proper name of a people, the yy & Z- 
mim for example; which is perfectly made out from the Samaritan 
reading ; whom he found ſuddenly, that is, fell on them by ſurprize, 


and ditcomfitted them; and this is the moſt likely meaning of the 


Hebrew text in this place, it having the very ſame ſignification in 


ſeveral other places (40). However, the word is alſo thought to 


have been the name of ſome uſeful plant, or herb (41), which 
Anah firit diſcovered. „ 880 di | 


(40) Fide Cleric. Comm. in Gen. cap. xxxvVi, ver. 24. (41) Vide 
Magen Aunot. in Tit. Talm. Set. 5 
—_ . preordained 
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preordained diſtribution of Gop v. At the ſame time Ama- 
{| or his ſpurious offspring may have been driven out alſo. 
ACCORDINGLY the next generation of theſe princes are 
ſtiled dukes of Edom, and had no rivals of any other family 
in any other part of the country, which now we ſuppoſe to 
have been all called Zdom. The dukes of this ſecond race 
were; 1. Duke Timnah ; 2. duke Alvah ; 3. duke Fetheth ; 
4. duke Ahol:bamah ; 5. duke Elah ; 6. duke Pinon ; 7. duke 


Kenaz; 8. duke Teman ; 9. duke Mibzar; 10. duke Mag- 
diel; 11. duke Iram*(P). Theſe eleven were dukes of E Fo 
when the children of [jrael were come out into the wilder- 


neſs; and, being diſmayed at the approach of ſo formidable a 
body, as yet unprovided with a ſeat, dreaded for their own 
country, not knowing that the Iſraelites were under a ſtrict 
injunction by no means to moleſt them. Wherefore, per- 


ceiving the imperfection and weakneſs of the regulation they 
were under, they united under one head or king, and pre- 
pared to maintain their ground againſt any invaſion. 


To this nameleſs king, or perhaps his ſucceſſor, came meſ- 


ſengers from Moſes, then drawing near the end of his days, 


to entreat a paſſage through his country for him and his peo- 
8 Deut. ü. 12. ' Gen. ubi fupr. 
(P) In rene the names of theſe kings and dukes run in a 


ſeemingly confuſed order; and ſome are unwilling to think that 
they ſucceeded in the manner we have, from biſhop Cumberland, 


placed them in (42). This difference in opinion proceeds from 
theſe words of the text prefixed to the liſt of the kings; and theſe 


are the bings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there reigned 
any king over the land off Iſrael (43). This is ſuppoſed to be an in- 


terpolation ; and if we do not allow all the kings of the liſt to have 


been elder than Meſes, we muſt ſappoſe the whole to be interpo- 
| lated too; and accordingly, ſome take Moſes to have been the firſt 


king of Iſrael, and to be meant here. It cannot be proved, that 


any of the ſaid kings were of the line of E/az : and this firſt mo- 


narchy ſet up by the Horites was plainly elective; whereas that 


monarchy erected by the children of Eſau was, by the very little or 
nothing we know of it, at leaft ſeemingly, hereditary ; for Hadad 
was a minor when David conquered Edom. But we are afraid of 
| treſpaſſing too much on our readers patience, by running into the 
many particulars of this debate, and ſhall only fay, that we have 


embraced that opinion, which, upon mature 3 ſeems to 


us to be the beſt founded. 


(42) 8 See 8 huckford's Cn of the ſacr. and prof. Hip. Book 7. 


FP. 192, & /eq. (43) See Prideaux's Connect. of the ONd and New 


Toft. part 1. book 5. p. 492, 493 
ple. 
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ple. And though it was remonſtrated to him, that the I/ 


raelites were his brethren; and as he could not but know, 
how they and their fathers had wandered from place to 
place, without any fixed habitation ; how they had been op- 
preſſed in Egypt; how Gop had now led them out from un- 
der their bondage, and that they had reached his borders, be- 
ing in, or near, the town of Kadeſh ; it was to be hoped he 
would let them paſs freely through his country, in their way 
to the land of Canaan; that if he was willing to befriend them 


in this matter, they would keep the highway, and not offer 


to turn to the right or the left, to hurt the fields, or the 
vineyards, or drain the wells of water, until they had quite 
crofled his territories. To this the jealous king of Edom an- 


ſwered, that he would by no means grant it, and adviſed 


them not to make the leaſt attempt towards it; that if they 
did, they might expect to be interrupted by the whole ſtrength 
of his kingdom. And when theſe ambaſſadors, or perhaps 
thoſe of a ſecond embaſſy, urged him ſtill farther upon this 
important buſineſs, and made a renewal of promiſes and aſſu- 


rances of the moſt peaceable behaviour, if they might have 


the paſſage they ſolicited, proteſting, that they would pay for 
every thing they might have occaſion for on the way, and 
that they would be as expeditious in their marches as their 
feet would permit; he grew downright exaſperated at their 
_ reiterated inſtances, and, fearing that the {/rae/ites might 
make ſome deſperate attempt to force the paſſage he denied 
them, he took the field, and marched towards them, to in- 
timidate them, and ſhew them that he was not to be prevailed 


on“. However, his enmity did not run to the pitch of diſ- 


treſſing them in matters wherein he could relieve them with- 
out danger to himſelf, and, perhaps, that they might not 


grow deſperate, he furniſhed them with what his cbuntry af- 


forded for their ſuſtenance or convenience, for their money 2. 


AFTER this, there is ſcarce any hiſtory ſo obſcure and in- 


terrupted as this of Edom; and particularly, we find no words 
concerning them, from theſe days to thoſe of king David : 


however, we will ſupply this chaſm in part, by obſerving, 
that in the mean time the Edomites extended their dominion, 
and applied themſelves to trade and navigation, and ſeized on 


the empire of the ſea; we mean of the Arabian gulf at leaſt, 
and the trade thereof : they dealt in very rich commodities, 


as it ſeems; pure gold, gold of Ophir, the topaz of Æthiopia, 
coral, pearls, and the like d, and became a very conſiderable 


oo 


| kingdom, as the moſt common opinion is. 


4 Numb. XX. 14, 21. Deut. ii. 28, 29. fob. xxviii. 
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Bor in the very meridian, as we think, of their glory, 
they were humbled by conqueſt, and the chiefs of them driven 
from their homes by the cruelties of a foreign invaſion ; which 


how they drew upon them we have ſcarce any room to 


F 


gueſs (Q). But fo it was, that they became involved in a 
war with king David, in which they were defeated in the 
valley of Salt e, with the loſs of etghteen thouſand men; and 
though this battle ſeems to have decided the fate of the king- 
dom, yet the Edomites were not ſuffered to live, but were 
maſlacred, wherever they could be found, for fix months to- 
gether, by Joab, who flew all the males that came into his 
hands; ſo that happy were they who could eſcape into ſtrange 
countries (R). So Edom was awed by the conqueror's gari- 
ſons, waſted, and depopulated, while its antient inhabitants 
were diiperſed into ſeveral parts. Hadad their king, as yet 
a minor, and a party with him, took the way of Midian (8), 
thinking, perhaps, to croſs the Red-ſea, and there under- 
ſtanding, that they and their young king would be favourably 


received by Pharaoh, they carried him thither, and Hadad 


was accordingly received and ſupported by Pharaoh with all 


the dignity becoming his royal rank ; and, to compleat all 


the favours and kindneſſes which were unſparingly heaped on 
him, he had the queen's [| Taphenes's] ſiſter given to him in 


marriage a. But at the ſame time that Hadad made his way 
towards Egypt, others took different routs ; ſome, flying to 


3 Sam. viii. 13. 1 Chron. xviii. 12. d 1 Kings xi. 15, 20. 


(Q) Indeed there is but very little room to gueſs at what might 
poſitively be the cauſe of this ruin executed upon the Eqdomites ; 


baut probably, David treating with them for ſome of the advantages 


of Elath and Efrongeber, they refuſed to hearken to him, and there- 
by provoked him to wreſt thoſe important places, the only marts 
of the very rich commodities he wanted, out of their hands. 

(R) Sir I/aac Newton makes this diſperſion to have been of very 
beneficial conſequence to the ſeveral nations they went to, ſuppoſing 


they carried their arts, ſciences, and induſtry with them wherever 


they went (44) ; and herein he is in part ſupported by very ample 
authority, as we ſhall immediately obſer ve. ns 
(S) From hence we have, after Re/and, ſuppoſed, that Midian 


was partly bounded on the north by Edum (45); as if they were 
_ obliged to fly through Hidian to go to Egypt: but it is more likely, 
that they ſtruck into Midian, as the ſhorteſt cut to get away from 


the enemy, with deſign to embark for Egypt, at Madian, or ſome 


other ſea port of that country, as the ſafeſt way to go into Egypt. 


(44 Chron. of ant. kingd. amended, p. 209. (45) See before, 
p. 110. : . EE 
I „ the 
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the Philiſtines, fortified Azoth, or Azotus, for them (T), and 


proved a conſiderable acceſſion of power, and of ve 
ſingular benefit to that people (U): and others, that 
dealt in ſhipping, took the longeſt way they could to eſcape 
the rage of the conqueror, and went towards, or into, the 
Perſian gulf u: in a word, they were diſperſed into all parts, 
there being no ſafety for chem in their native place. 


d See Sir Isaac Nzwron's Chronol. of ant. . amended, 
p. 104, 105. 


(T; According to Sir Iſaac Mos! $ 1 Hadad and his 
followers were the more kindly received by the king of Egypt, as 
he foreſaw the advantage they would be of to him, by bringing 
with them their {kill in letters, aſtronomy, navigation, and the like, 
in which the Egyptians were till then Ignorant. 

(U) The aforeſaid chronologer holds, among other things, that 
ſome of them flying to the Philiſtines and the ſea-ports, improved 
the inhabitants there in the arts of navigation and commerce ; and 
indeed it is more than once ſaid, that the Phanicians came from 


the Red ſca. Herodotus (47) tells us ſo ; and Stephannt (48) relates, 
that Axotus was built by the fugitives which fled from the Red-/ea. 
„The Pheniciens therefore came from the Red-/ea, in the days of 


„Jo and her brother Phoroneus, king of Argos; and by conſequence 
at that time, when David conquered the Edomites, and made 
„them fly every way from the Red-/ca. And this flight gave 
e occaſion to the Philiſtines to call many . Erythra, in memory 
of their being Erythreans, or Edomites, and of their coming from 
the Erythrean ſea ; for Erythra was the name of a city in Jonia ; 
of another in Liza ; of another in Locris; of another in Bæotia; 
of another in Cyprus ; of another in Ætolia; of another in 4fa, 
near Chius ; and Erythya Acra was a promontory in Libya; and 


6c 


cc 
4c 
40 
cc 
- Ml 


| cc 


cc 


© makes it probable, that the Erythreans who fled from David ſet- 
« tled in great numbers in Phœnicia; that is, in all the ſea - coaſts 


« of Syria, from Egypt to Ziden; and by calling themſelves Phan 
« cans in the language of Syria, inſtead of Erythreans, gave the 


« name of Phenicza to all that iza-coalt, and to that only (49). 
The ſame chronologer holds, that the Oes of Helladius, the Oan- 


nes of Beroſus (595), abu the aaa of Hyginus (51), are - ſeveradl 
names given to an £4 nite commander, who now fled to the Per ian 
gulph, and firſt introduced the uſeful arts into Cbaldæa; but this, we 


| apprehend, is allowing a littie too much. 


VT (48) In wacem "ator. (49) © 


See Chrono of ant. hingd. amended, p. 108, 109. (50) See 
2. J. 5. 184. (51) Fab. 274. 


Haban 


Erythraum a promontory in Crete ; and Erythros a place near Y- 
bur ; and Erithini a city or country in Paphlagonia ; and the 
name Erythea, or Erythre, was given to the iſland of Gades, peo- 
pled by Phanicians —Edom, Erythra, and Phenicia, are names of 
the ſame ſignification, the words denoting a red colour; which 
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HAp Ap, though he lived in great eaſe and ſplendor in the 
Egyptian court, yet being conſcious of his birth, unwilling 
to live in dependance, thirſting after his kingdom, and bit- 
terly remembring the ſeverity of the conqueror, meditated 
revenge, but more eſpecially when it was told him, that Da- 
vid and the terrible Foab were both dead. At length the 
time came, when Solomon wallowed in all kinds of impurity, 
and thinking this a proper opportunity to take his revenge, 
he diſcloſed his mind to his brother-in-law Pharaoh, entreat- 
ing that he would diſmiſs him. The wiſe king of Egypt, 
perceiving the great troubles and dangers which he muſt be 
expoſed to in executing his deſign, would have prevailed on 
him to lay afide all thoughts of ſo tumultuous an undertaking ; 
but Hadad, upon urging the matter, obtained a diſmiſſion, 
and proved a very troubleſome enemy to Solomon, and ſhewed 
the way to others, as is thought, to be the ſame ; but he did 
not recover his kingdom again. He had a ſon by his Egyp- 
tian wife, and his name was Genubath he had a princely 
education in the palace of Pharaoh ; but Hadad failing in his 
view upon his own kingdom, he, it is likely, eſtabliſhed 

himſelf in Syria, where we find the royal family bore the 
name of Hadad. Fre” „„ 
In the mean time the kingdom of - Edom continued under 
the houſe of David till the days of Fehoſhaphat, being go- 
verned by deputies or viceroys, appointed by the kings of Fu- 
dab. And though we have, in the hiſtory of Moab, made 
mention of a king of Edqm, who aſſiſted Fehoram king of 
I ſrael and Fehoſhaphat king of Fudah, in the reduction of 
Miba king of Mcab, we there ſpeak only in the freedom of 
ſcripture phraſe; for that king, as he is called, attended upon 
Jeboaſbaphat as à vaſſal, and not as an auxiliary* However, 
though the hiſtory of that war does peculiarly belong to the 
reigns of Teho/haphat and Feboram, kings of Iſrael and Ju- 
dah, who were the principals in it, yet we have here occa- 
ſion to repeat, that this chief of Edom's ſon is thought to 
have been ſacrificed by /4z/ha the king of Moab, upon the 
| walls of the city where he was blocked up, though on the 
me hand, it is alſo-thought to have been the Moabite's own 
on f, Fo BEL 8 
WV have now ſeen the time wherein Eſau was to be a 
ſervant to his brother ; and now we come to that wherein he - 


was to ſhake off his yoke, and be ſubje& to him no more. 


For, finding a fair opportunity to recover their antient liberty, 
the Zdomites embraced it, and ſucceeded. They had already 


* See 1 Kings xxii. 47, See before, 94. 


ſhewn 
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ſhewn how ill they were diſpoſed, even towards Jehaſbaphat, 
when a part of them joined the Moabites and Ammonites, in 
an attempt to ſurprize him, when he was unprepared for the 
aſſault ; but fell into unaccountable confuſion, wherein the 
Edomites were all cut off by the Ammonites and Moabites, who 
afterwards butchered each other s. But in the days of Feho- 
ram the ſon of Fehoſhaphat, the whole nation of Edom aroſe, 
and, aſſaſſinating or expelling their viceroy, made themſelves 
a king after their own liking ; and, upon advice that Fehoram 
was coming with a formidable power to reduce them, they 
marched towards him, and managed ſo as to hem him all 
round in the night-time ; but this project was diſconcerted 
with a great ſlaughter, and they were forced to their retrench- 
ments. This was but an indifferent beginning; but ſo it hap- 
pened, that the Edomites could not be annexed again to the 
houſe of David *. 5 3 

Tuvus was the long wiſhed for revolution brought about, 
after one hundred and fifty years of oppreſſion; but who was 
their chief upon this occaſion, or what he did farther, or who 
ſucceeded him, we are wholly at a loſs for. 5 
AFTER this they had no attempts made upon them by the 


5 5 kings of Judah for upwards of ſixty years; in which time they 


muſt have had time to recover themſelves very well, and re- 


trieve their antient ſplendor in a great meaſure. Notwith- 


ſtanding which they ſuffered a ſignal overthrow from Amaziah 
king of Judab in the valley of ſalt, where ten thouſand of 


them fell in battle, and as many of them were alſo taken pri- 
ſoners. After which their capital, Selah, which we have 


ſuppoſed to have been the famous Petra, was taken from 
them by ſtorm, and ten thouſand captives were by Amaziab's 


order thrown down from the ragged precipices which ſtood 
about that city, and were torn and daſhed to picces. Selas 


was now by the conqueror called Foktheel h. 

WHETHER after, or before this, we cannot diſcover, the 
Edomites had a war with their neighbours the Moabites, 
wherein, being unfortunate, their king fell into the hands of 
the enemy, who burnt him, whether dead or alive we cannot 

fay, till his bones were reduced to aſhes (X). Thus have we 


8 See before, 5. 04, & #y- 7.2 Chron, xxi. 8. h 2 Kings 


Mv. 7. 


Meſba king of Moab ſacrificed his own ſon, or the ſon of the king 
or chief of Edom (50). Our tranſlators of the bible take them to 
be one and the ſame event. ap he 


(50) See before, p. 94 


Vol. II. * | hitherto 


(X) It is doubted, whether this be not the ſame war wherein 
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hitherto tacked together the incoherent parts of this hiſtory in 
the bet manner we have been able. In the mean time they 
became ſubject to the king of Babylon, in completion of what 
the prophets had threatened them. And when utter deſtruc- 


tion came upon the Fews, and that they were carried away 


captive, then did their fury blaze out, ſo far as to cut off 
ſuch of the Jews as attempted to eſcape the captivity, not 
forgetting the ſlaughter made of their forefathers by Foab in 
the days of king David ; but for this were they threatened, 
that they ſhould be repayed i in kind, that, for the deſolation 
they had forwarded in Judah, their own land ſhould be deſo- 
late when the reſt of the countries flouriſhed k. They were 
for laying Feruſalem level with the ground, and accordingly, 
when the Chaldees or Babylonians were withdrawn, they made 
an end of the temple with fire l. Thus did they proſecute 
their revenge to the utmoſt, hoping, that the Ferws were ne- 
ver more. to be 4 nation, inſulting Gop, and ſlaughtering 
the few of his miſerable people, who had by his leave eſcaped 
the hands of the Babylonians. 

WHEREFORE confuſion was brought upon them, and vio- 
lent inteſtine commotions and perſecutions ; inſomuch that a 
great part of them left their own country, and ſettled in the 
empty land of Judæa, and particularly in the ſouth-weſtern 
parts = ; and it may be, that at this time they made an end of 
the temple of Jer /alem. Thoſe of them that ſtaid behind in 
Edom joined the children of Nabaioth, and were called Naba- 
teans ever afterwards; ſo that the antient kingdom of Edom 
now loſt its name, which was transferred to that part of the 
land of Fudæa, which the refugees had pitched in, and which 
had never been any part «f their old kingdom, but the lot of 
the tribes of Simeon and Paudah. And this is the Idumæa, 
and theſe the Idumæ ams mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, Strabo, 
and other anticnt writers. For becauſe of their wicked deal- 
ing with their oppreſſed brethren, their kingdom was to loſe 


all its glory, and become a deſert ; frangers from the ſouth u 


were to | poſſeſs it; it was never to riſe, and from thencefor- 


ward to he called the border of wickedneſs *, though it pleaſed 
Go to ſpare a remnant of this people, by permitting them to 


ſeize on a part of their brethren's portion; by which means 


they came to be united into one family with them, as they 


were deſcended from the loins of one man. 


i Sce Ia. xxi, xxxiv. Jerem. IX, XXV, xx vii, xlix. Lam. iv. 
Ezek. xxv, xxxii, XXXV, xxxvi. Joel iii. Amos i, ix. k See 


Ez. xxv, xxxv. Joel i uit. Amos i. Obad. 1. | See Pſalm 
cxxxvii. 1 Eſd iv. i Strabo, lib. 76. p. : n Obad. 
ubi ſupr. "In: m—_ 5 N N 


We 
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Wr have now pointed out the exit of the antient king- 
dom of Edom, and ſhall proceed to the broken interrupted 
affairs of thoſe Edomites who ſettled in Judæa; concerning 
- which we only know, that a decree was iſſued out againſt 


them from Darius Hyſtaſpes, commanding, that they ſhould 
deliver up all they had belonging to the Fews 1; but what ef- 
fect this took we cannot well ſay. That upon the decline of 


the Perſian monarchy, and after the days of Alexander, they 
were under the power of the Seleucide, when the antient 
averſion they had to the Jews being ſtirred up in them, they 
warred againſt them, under the conduct of Gor gias their go- 
vernor for Antiochus Epiphanes : but they got nothing there 

but blows and great ruin; being conſtantly worſted by Judas 
Maccabæus, who at laſt took and ſacked their chief city He- 
bron : their ſtrong holds, wherewith they awed the Jews, 
were forced by that valourous commander, who cut off twen- 


ty thouſand of them in the aſſault, but a reſidue of nine 


thouſand of them fled to two ſtrong towers, where they 
were well prepared to ſuſtain a ſiege; whence, by a bribe of 
70,000 Drachms, a good part of them were ſuffered to eſ- 


cape. But when the treachery was diſcovered by the Fewi/h 


general, a ſtop was put to this outlet; theſe two ſtrong caſtles 
were alſo forced, and no leſs than twenty thouſand Idumæans 
again © put to the ſword. Thus was their zeal againſt their 


brethren rewarded as it deſerved, as ſhall be more exactly 


particularized in the Fewih hiſtory. 


AFTER theſe very troubleſome times, we know not how 
it fared with the Edomites in [dumea, except that they ſeem 


to have been continually agitated by broils and wars, till they 
were conquered by John Hyrcanus ; ; who reduced them to the 


fore neceſſity of embracing the Few? religion, or of quit- 
ting their country. They choſe the former, and, ſubmicting 
to be circumciſed, became incorporated with the Jews u, and, 


conſidering their . as well as their converſion, they 
were upon a double account reckoned as natural Jews ; and 
accordingly, in the firſt century after Chriſt, the name of 
Idumæan was loſt and quite diſuſed w (Y). And being fo, 


we 

4 Eſdr ubi ſupr. ver. co. * 1 Maccab. v. 65, 68. © ver. 
4, 5 2 Mactab. x. 18, 23. * Ibid. ver. 21, 23. u Jo- 
SEPH, Antiq. 1. 13. c. 17. w Peivs.ux's ned of the 


Old and New Teſt. Book 5. p. 307, 308. 


(V) The name of Edomite is not ſo wholly loſt, but the Jeaus make 


uſe of it ſtill. The Rabbins ſpeak of Edom and Edomites long after 
this; but thereby they do not mean Idumæa, or the ſons of E- 
| I By * dam, 
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we here break off, referring what further relates to this peo- 
ple to the Jewiſh hiſtory, We have ſeen then, that the 
Edomites, or Idumæans, were partly ſwallowed up before by 
the Nabatzans, or Arabians, and partly now by the Jews. 


TACT. VF. 
The Hiſtory of Amalek. : 
\ MALEK was the father of this people, and from him 


they were called Amalekites, and their country Ama- 

> lekitis. He was the ſon of Eſau's firſt-born Eli- 
phaz (A), by his concubine Timna. Notwithſtanding the ſpu- 
riouſneſs of his birth, he is reckoned among the dukes in the 
land of Edom?*, which is all we know for certain concerning 
| | him. 


2 Gen. xXx xvi. 12. 1 Chron. i. 36. 


% dum, but Rome, and the chriſtians of the Roman empire. For, 


« fearing the diſpleaſure of the chriſtians, among whom they live, 


C6 


tor avoiding it whenever they ſpeak any reproachful thing of 
« Chriſtians, or of their religion, they uſually blend it under 
feigned names: ſometimes calling us Cuthæant, i e. Samaritans ; 
and ſometimes Epicurcans; and ſometimes Edomites ; and this laſt 
is the civileſ appellation they give us (51). 5 

A) The Arabians deduce his genealogy in a different manner, 
and make him {ome generations older than Abraham, as follows : 


cc 


5 Noah. 
> Ham. 
| Hy) Aram. 
_ Ut. 


ac” 44 
Anale (1) 
They ſay alſo, that the Amalckite in antient times poſſeſſed the 


country about Mecca, whence they were expelled by the Jorbamite 
kings (2). Some hold, that 44 was the ſon of Aut, or Uz, the 


ſon of Aram, the ſon of Shem, the ſon of Noah. Others, that Ad 


was the ſon of Amalch, the ſon of Ham (3); but the contrary is the 


(51) Prideaux's Connect. of the Old and New Teſt. Part 2. Book 
5. p. 708. (1) Vide Reland. Palæſt. Illuft. c. 14. 2) Pocock 
Specim. Hiſt. Arab. p. 173. (3) D' Herbelot, p. 51, 110. 
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him. How this family came to ſeparate from the others of 
Eſau's line, wants ſome light. Perhaps it were not abſurd 
to ſuppoſe Amalei or his poſterity to have been expelled by 
the Edomites, when they cleared the land of the Horites; 
and that on account of their illegitimate deſcent, as was prac- 
tiſed towards hmael in the houſe of their great anceſtor A- 
braham. Or on the other hand, Amalek or his deſcendants 


may have been lighted and. diſtinguiſhed with contempt by the 
other Edomites; which they ſtomaching, may have joined 


themſelves to the Horites, reſolving to ſhare fortunes with 
them. Very unlikely it is, that this ſingle family ſhould 
have been able to erect itſelf into a formidable ſtate, ſo 
early as to have attempted the ſraelites almoſt as ſoon as 


they had ſet foot on this ſide of the Red-/ea : they mutt cer- 


tainly have been joined by others; and by whom fo likely 
as by the remnant of the Horites, and by the inhabitants of 
the land they ſeized, on, for ſome there weren? The 
Kenites deſcended from ethro, we know, inhabited with 
them; but that was in after times d. That there was an in- 
bred miſunderſtanding between the Edomites and Amaleki tes, 
and that they held each other in averſion, is confirmed, in 
that we cannot diſcover any manner of harmony between the 


nations, no confederacy, no correſpondence, or the leaſt to- 


ken of mutual accord. 


As we can but gueſs at the cauſe of this rent in the houſe of 
Eſau; ſo are we left to do little more concerning the ſpot 


they pitched on, or the tract wherein they afterwards erected 


their kingdom. Their firſt removal cannot be ſuppoſed to 
2 See Gen. xix. 6. b See before, p. 118. 


received opinion. Some commentators on the Koran (4) tell us, 
that the old Adites were of prodigious ſtature, the largeſt being an 


hundred cubits, and the leaſt ſixty; which they pretend to prove 
by the authority of the Koran (5): In fine, it is alto ſaid by the Ara- 


bian writers, that Amalek was the ſon of Hed, the ſon of Shem (6). 
Le Clerc (7) is willing to adopt this notion ſo far as to think, that 
the Amalekites were a great nation before the days of Abraham or 
Lot; becauſe he finds that Chedor/aomer made war on them under 
that name, which he ſuppoſes muſt be proleptically taken at firſt. 
But conſidering, that our Ama/ek was of the houſe of E/az, with 
whom the 1/rae/ites were commanded to be at peace, he changes 


his mind, and imagines they had no relation to our Amalek, but 
ſprang from ſomewhere elſe. 


(4). Falla Ls) Dain & Zamal/hari (c) Toy. ce. 7." --- (6) Ede-- 
| Shohnah. (7 In Gene). xiv. 7. & Numb xxiv 20. 


K 3 


have 
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have been at any great diſtance from the land of Edom ; and 
indeed, from the firſt of their expulſion or removal to their 
exciſion, they ſeem to have bordered upon that country : 
whence Fo/ephus divides the whole land of Edom into Ama- 
Iekitis and Gobolitis<; but, as we have already obſerved, it is 
very inaccurately ſaid, if we refer to theſe early days, when 
it is ſo evident there was no participation of counſels between 


the two kings, as will appear by their different conduct to- 
wards the children of Iſrael d, when in the wilderneſs. In 


reference to this matter, and elſewhere, does the ſcripture di- 
vide them into quite diſtint kingdoms d. The ſituation of 


the kingdom of Amalek is however pretty clearly, if not ſelf- 


evidently, ſettled, by remarking, that it had intercourſe and 


commerce with Ezypt© (B); that it had a way leading into 


the country of the Philiſtines, and into the land of Canaan 
(C). Whence we conclude it to have been bounded by Ca- 
0 T7. naan 


e Jos r PH. Antiq. I. 2. c. 1. 4 See 1 Chron. xviii. 11. e See 


Jos rx. Antiq. I. 6. c. 8. 


(B) This ſeems to be clear from F-/ephus (8), who makes Ama- 
lekitis to extend between Pelu/ium and the Red-ſea, and from the 


Arabian hiſtorians, who make the Amalekites to have been even 
maſters of Egypt (g); for it were hard to ſuppoſe they have na 
manner of foundation for their ſtory, and that the whole is entirely 


falſe in all its articles. That they had communication with Egypt, 


may farther appear from the Egyptian they left behind them on 


their return from ſacking of Zik/ag, who fell into the hands of Da- 


wid 10). Finally, it is expreſly ſaid in ſcripture, that they had 


of old inhabited the land — even unto the land of Egypt. 


(C) This is naturally ſuppoſed by their expedition againſt Ziklag = 


(11) in the country of the Philiftines, which they took and burnt, 


and from other initances of the ſame kind, which we ſhall not here 


enumerate ; but this we the rather inſiſt on; becauſe ſo miſerable 


and broken a people as they were at that time, cannot well be ſup- 


poſed to have been able to break through any other country to get 


at Ziklag : and had they not the fituation we have given them, 


they mult have croſſed ſome part or other of the kingdom of Edom, 


at that time in its meridian, which it is not likely would have been 


allowed them; for there ſeems to have been no manner of under- 


ſtanding between the nations, as we have elſewhere ſaid : and it is 
Plain, that they lay to the ſouth of the Philiftines by the words of 
David, who being aſked by 4chifþ where he had been, he anſwer- 
ed, that he had been againſt the ſouth of Judah, and againſt the 
ſouth of the Jerahmeelites, and againſt the ſouth of the Kenites (12); 


(8) Antiq. J. 6. c. 8. (9) Se before, p. 72, 73. (10) 
I Sam. xxx. (11) Idem ibid. (12) 1 Sam. xxvii. 10. 1 
| | | | ut 
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naan on the north; by Egypt, or its dependant territory, on 5 
the ſouth ; by Edem on the eaſt ; and by the deſerts towards 

the ſea on the weſt ; or perhaps by the margin of the ſea it- 

ſelf. And this we deliver ſimply as our own opinion, where- 

in, however, we are not alone f, and forbear to perplex the 

reader with a variety of opinions, which are not fo happily 
ſupported as this. Here then, and hereabouts, was their 

abode, till they ceaſed to be a nation ; their limits extending 

with their encreaſe of power, and ſhrinking in again as ey 
dwindled away. 

THE cities of this country we are wholly at a loſs for, ex- 
cept we follow Foſephus, who places the famous city of Petra 
under the juriſdiction of the Amalekites © (D). 

TEEIR religious and civil cuſtoms we know nothing of po- Their 
ſitively. That they originally uſed circumciſion cannot be cuſtoms. 
diſputed ;. and, for ought we know, they may have continued 
the ſame practice to the end; but whether they were doomed 
to utter deſtruction for any crying ſins that prevailed among 
them, beſides the horrid outrage they committed on the diſ- 
treſſed Iſraelites h, we do not read. 

THEIR religion was at firſt, doubtleſs, the ſame that was Theis 
taught in the houſe of Abraham ; but by what degrees they religion. 
erred therefrom, and how far they went aſtray, we have no 

knowledge of. Joſephus | mentions their idols, but the ſcrip- 
ture terms them the idols of mount Seir k; ſo that they ſeem 
to have more properly belonged to the E demiter than to the 
Amalekites. 

THEIR arts, their ſciences, and trade, we can only g gueſs Their arts, 
at from their ſituation ; for it is probable they had the know- Sc. 
ledge and commerce of thoſe times, pretty much in common 
with their neighbours the Edomites and Egyptians, and thoſe 
of the ſea-coaſts of Judæa. And this i is the leſs diſputable, as 


+ Vide Re Land. Palzft. illuſ. 1 Vide Jos E PR. Antiq. I. 3. 
c. 2. h Exod. xvii. Antiq. I. 9. c. 10. K See before, p. 136. 


but did not think fit to ſay, he had been ic the Amalckites, 

Who lay in the ſouth. AS to this, that the Srmeonites lay next to 
them (13). 
(D) We muſt here note, wha Poſe phus ſays, that thoſe who in- 
habited Gobolitis and Petra were called Amalekites (14) ; but ſeeing 
the ſame author divides the whole kingdom of Edom into Gobol:tis 
and Amalekitis (15), how comes it, that they dwelt not in this laſt 
diviſion ? it is an enigma we know not how to unriddle. 


( 3). See 1 Chron. iv, 42. ag Joſepb. Ant. 49.4 (15) 
See before i in the Notes, p. 131. 
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their king is placed in ſo high a ſphere of majeſty, and them- 
ſelves ſtiled the firſt of the nations, as we ſhall ſee anon, 
Much the ſame may be ſaid of their manners, genius, and 
policy. 1 

Cox cERNIN G their government thus much appears, that 


it was monarchical; and that the firſt, or at leaſt one of the 


firſt, of their kings, was called Agag!; as was alſo their laſt » 
from whence it has been imagined, that all their intermediate 
kings bore the ſame appellation. 1 


THE Amalekites ſtepped early, if not the very firſt, into 


the government of this country; and very remarkable it is, 
that they grew up to ſuch a ſudden height of power and ſplen- 


dor, that their king is ſpoken of as far above all others ; for 


Baladam, foretelling the future majeſty of the Jewiſh tate, 


expreſſes himſelf, that their king hall be higher than Agag, 


and ſtiles them, the firſt of the nations n (E); which ſeems to 


countenance the extraordinary things the Arabian hiſtorians 


have concerning the Amalekites ; as that they conquered E- 


nerations o (F). 


gypt, and poſſeſſed the throne of that kingdom for ſeveral ge- 


Bur 


Numb. xxiv 7. m I Sam. xv. 8. Numb. ubi ſupr. E 


ver. 20. o See before, p. 72, 73. 


(E) It was ſudden, according to the hypotheſis we have adopted 


_ (16) : for thereby the kingdom of Amalek is not likely to have been 
much, if any thing at all, older than that of Edom, which we have 
ſhewn to have commenced at the Exodus ; and therefore, when 


Balaam expreſſed himſelf in ſo high a ſtrain concerning Agag and 


his monarchy, it could not have been of much above forty years 
ſtanding. The expreſſion of Amalct's being the firſt of the nations, 


our verſion turns otherwiſe in the margin, the firſt of the nations 


that warred againſt Iſrael. Much the ſame turn does Onkelos give 
it; but if we compare what is ſaid of Agag himſelf but thirteen 
verſes before, we ſhall not be at any great loſs for the right, or, at 


leaſt, natural explication of the paſſage before us; which doubtleſs 
means, that they were the greateſt and moſt noble nation of that 


time ; and this is the moſt generally approved opinion. In le Clerc's 


verſion they are ſtiled the frft fruits of the nations ; by which in 


his commentary he underſtands them to have been the moſt antient 
and potent nation; and to have been before any of thoſe which 


proceeded from the loins of Abraham and Lot. 


(F) What the Arabic hiſtory ſays of theſe Amalckites, bears an 
affinity with what the Egyptian records report of the Pbænician 
| hepherds ; for they were at length expelied by the natives (17), 


(16) See before, p. 148 (A). (17) Ex libro Mirat. Cainat. dico. 


[®] 


CAP. 4. The Hiſtory of Amalek. 

Bur not to deviate from the authority we muſt rely on, it 
appears, that this kingdom was haughty and inſolent in its ve» 

cradle; and no ſooner heard, that the 7/raelites had croſſed 
the Red-ſea, than they reſolved to cut them off, The ſcrip- 
ture mentions none but Amalek 1 upon this occaſion ; which, 
whether it is ſpoken of the king alone, or collectiyely of the 
whole nation, is not agreed. Foſephus relates, that they had 
no leſs than five kings, who laid their heads together, and 
joined forces to carry on this turbulent deſign” (G). To 
paſs this over, ſo it was, that the Amalekites fell on the rear 
of the Iſraelites, as they were on full march from Rephidim 


to mount Horeb. Some havock they made; but it returned 


ſeverely upon themſelves, as ſoon as Foſhua could get the 

fighting men into order; by whom being in their turn aſ- 

faulted, a long and bloody battle enſued : but in the end the 

Amalekites were put to a precipitate flight, with the heavy 

doom on their head, that for this outrage their name ſhould 
be put out from under heaven (, | 


In the mean time, however, it pleaſed Gop to make uſe 
of them in conjunction with ſome of the Canaanites, as his 
Inſtruments for the puniſhment of the diffidence and diſobe- 


dience of the Iſraelites, when they thought to have waſhed 
away their ſinful perverſeneſs by a fool-hardy attempt, in con- 


tradiction to the expreſs decree of Gop, that not one of 
them from twenty years and upwards ſhould have ſight of the 
land of Promiſe *, The ſlaughter the Amaletites help to make 


of the Iſraelites upon this occaſion, will be told in the hiſtory 


of Canaan. 


AFTER this they ſeem to have miſſed no opportunity of 


yexing the choſen nation, till they were ripe for the exciſion 


A Exod. xvii. jose. Antiq. lib. 3. c. 2. C Exod. 


ubi ſupr. © Numb. xiv. 29, 30. 


and are ſuppoſed, as is ſaid by us of the Canaanites, to have fled 


into Afric (18); and that the Amalekites were ſometimes compre- 


hended under the general denomination of Phænicians, may be ob- 


ſerved hereafter. © Sp ; 
6) What Jo/ephus here ſays need not be ſuppoſed to imply, 
that the Amalekites were divided into many kingdoms. It is poſh- 
dle, and very probable, that ſome of the petty kings of Caraar 
joined the king of Amaletitis now, as he did tome of the Canaanites 
afterwards, to prevent the /-aelites from entering into their bor- 
ders. This junction may have been paſſed over by Mo/es, who 
thought it enough, that he mentioned the principal and ring-leader 
of the aſſault. HE 
(18) Vide Reland. Palæſt. Niuftr. p. 8 2. 
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denounced againſt them. They confederated with Eglon king 
of Moab, and the Ammonites ; and afterwards with the Mi- 
dianites under Zebah and Zalmunna, to root out the 1/raelites, 
and poſſeſs themſelves of the land, as they had vainly project- 
ed ; but what ſucceſs they had in the attempt, and how they 
in the end fell by their own ſwords and thoſe of their friends 
and allies, we have already related at large w. 
AFTER this there is a very wide gap in the hiſtory of this 
people, which reaches even to the days of Saul. At this time 
their king was a very graceful perſon, and of noble preſence 
and addreſs, which ſtood him in good ſtead; for on account 
of theſe his perſonal * was his life ſpared (fay 
they) in the general maſſacre of his ſubjects *. But with all 
this ſpecious outſide, he is upbraided as an inſolent and merci- 
Jeſs tyrant, Under this prince the nation was grown ripe for 
the exciſion they had been threatened with about four hun- 
dred years afore. And, as a forerunner of it, the Kenttes, 
their inmates, were warned to leave their country, and ſeek 
ſome other ſeat, for fear they ſhould be involved in the im- 
pending calamity J. As ſoon as the Kenites had obeyed the 
ſummons, the Amalckites were invaded by Saul, at the head 
of two hundred and ten thouſand men (H). And by theſe 
numbers, being ſorely oppreſſed, and quite diſabled from 
making any head, they were all cut off, except Agag, and 
ſome who were 10 happy, for the preſent, as to fly their 
country, or hide themſelves in ſuch retreats where they were 
not diſcovered : not even the mother, or the infant at her 
breaft, was ſpared; and the whole country was made defo- 
late. Azag and the beſt of the cattle only were ſuffered to 
live, However, Agag did not long enjoy this favour ; for it 
was no ſooner related to Samuel that he was alive, than he 
was ſent for by the prophet, with whom all his infinuating 
addreſs, and hopes that the bitterneſs of death was paſſed, 
availed him nothing: he was hewn in pieces by Samuel, or at 


leaſt by his order, in Gilgal, before the lord 2. 


see before, p. 121. w See before, p. 91. * JOSEPH, 
Antiq. lib. 6. c. 8. 7 See before, p. 118. * 1 Sam. xv. 
Jenn, 6. 6. % fs 


(H) Jaſephus makes this army to have conſiſted of no more than 
ro, oo men, and tells us, that the country was fo poſſeſſed by them, 
that the Amalekites could hardly eſcape, if they attempted to fly 
any where (19) ; but this f is ſaid at random, as we think. 


(19) Fo/eph. Antig. I. 6. c. 8. 
I 
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THe poor remnant of the Amalekites, who eſcaped the 
ſword of Saul, poſſeſſed themſelves of their deſolate country 
again, and lived, for ought we know, in peace, till ſuch 
time as David was driven to aſk protection of Achiſb king of 
the Philiſtines, dreading the murderous jealouſy of Saul, and 
had Ziklag allotted to him. At this time the Amaletites are 
mentioned as aſſociated with the Geſhurites and Gezrites (I). 
The Amal:k:tes, thus picking up again and gathering ſtrength, 
were ſlaughtered once more by their new and near neighbour 


David, who thought it perhaps a duty incumbent on him to 


compleat the work, which Saul had left unfiniſhed. So once 


more were the Amalekites, man and woman, butchered and 


diſperſed, their country in good part ruined, and all the cat- 
tle that came in the enemy's way driven off 3. 

THE Amalekites meditated revenge for this cruel injury, 
as they doubtleſs called it, and, muſtering their ſtrength, 
went up to Z:#lag the abode of David, who happened then 
to be abſent with his ſmall party, ſo that the town was left 


defenceleſs ; wherefore they eaſily made themſelves maſters 
of the place, and burnt it with fire; but touched not the 
lives of any of the inhabitants, which, conſidering what they 


had ſuffered ſo lately from David, may ſeem to have been a 
great piece of humanity in them; but this is not allowed 
them (K). Among their captives were David's two wives, 


 Ahinoam the Fexreelite, and Abigail who had been wife to 
Nabal the Carmelite ; and having thus ſucceeded to their 


wiſh, they thought to ſecure what they had got by an expe- 
ditious return homewards, and determined not to ſtop by the 


way, till they ſnould reach ſuch a place, which was perhaps Z 


2 1 Sam. xxvii. 9. 


(J) Who theſe Ge/urites and Gexrites were is uncertain. They 
are taken for reliques of the Canaanites (20) ; but by the words of 
the text it might be imagined they were originally of this country; 

for thoſe nations were fold the inhabitants of the land, as thou gocſt 
to Shur, even unto the land of Egypt (21). 2 
(K) It is faid they were a poor covetous people, who intended 


to ſell them for ſlaves, and make money of them (22); or wanted 


ſervants for their own uſe, and therefore ſhewed this mercy : but 
if we may be allowed a conjecture of our own, they kept their 
priſoners alive to ſupply the loſs of thoſe who had lately periſhed 


dy the hand of David; and this does not ſeem to be a very un- 


natural ſuppoſition. | | 1 


(20) Vide Cleric. & Patrick, upon 1 Sam. xxwii. (21) 1 Sam. 


xxvii. 8. (22) See Patrick on 1 Sam, xxx. 2. & Cleric. 


a pleaſant | 
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a pleaſant ſpot, affording water and a refreſhing ſhade, and 
pretty well out of the reach of the enemy. Hurrying on with 
this precipitation, they left behind them one of their number, 
an Egyptian by birth, who, by ſome means or other, was 
ſo weak that he could not keep pace with them. David in 
the mean time had notice of the revenge the Amalek:ites had 
taken on him, and purſued them very eagerly, and in his way 
took this Egyptian, who informed him of the place where 

they intended to halt, to rejoice and reſt themſelves. The 
Amalekites arrived at the appointed place, and gave a looſe to 
their triumph, with great mirth and jollity ; and it ſeems they 


' recreated themſelves ſeveral days together. As they were in 


this careleſs poſture they were deſcried by David, from the 
neighbouring hills towards the cloſe of day ; and after they 
had ſpent the whole night in debauchery, and were repaired 
to reſt, which was towards the break of day, they were ſet 
upon by David and his men, and a ſlaughter was begun among 
them, which continued till the fetting ſun; ſo that not a 
ſoul of them eſcaped the edge of the ſword, except four hund- 


red young men, who rode upon dromedaries, and who, leav- 


ing all their companions and booty behind them, were bur- 


thened with nothing but the doleful news of ſo woeful a miſ- 
chance, after ſuch uncommon ſucceſs in their attempt upon 
n „ 5 
Thus by degrees were the Amalekites reduced; and at laſt 
the fatal blow was given to them, in the days of Hezekiah, 


by the Simeonites * who utterly deſtroyed and diſperſed 
them, and kept their country in poſſeſſion: and this is the 
imperfect account we have of the exit of the Amalzekites, as 
Balaam had propheſied long before, Amalek was the firſt of 
the nations; but his latter end ſhall be, that he periſh for 
ever ©, „ 

Bur it happened afterwards, that a man of Amalekitih 
blood had taken ample revenge on the Fews, had not Gop 
interpoſed, as it were, by a miracle; for Haman is called an 


Agagite, or Amalekite ; and it is well known, how near he 


was to the fruition of his bloody will againſt the Jes; but 
this fact, being tranſacted in another country and period, mult 
be related elſewhere. That, however, may be called the 
laft act of the Amalek:tes ; and here therefore this ſection con- 
cludes. oy . Y 


Þ Sam. xxx. 17. See 1 Chron iv. 4@—43. Numb. 
xxiv. 20. 9 


SECT. 


ChAP. 4. The Hiſtory of Canaan. 
Ker. . 

The Hiſtory of Canaan. 

W have already * given the hiſtory of the anceſtors 


of this nation, and of their origin, and therefore 


ſhall not repeat it here. 
| CANAAN the ſon of Ham, the ſon of Mab, had eleven 
ſons, Sidon or Zidon, Heth, Febuſi, Emori or Amori, Ger- 
gaſi or Gergaſhi, Hivi or Hai, Archi or Arti, Sint, Ar- 


vadi, Zemari, and Hamathi. Theſe were the fathers of the 


following tribes or nations; the Sidonians or Z idonians, the 
HFettites or Hittites, the Febuſites, the Emorites or Amorites, 
the Gergaſites or Gergaſhites, the Hivites or Hevites, the 
Arhites, or Archites, the Sinites, the Arvadites, the Ze- 
marites, and the Hamathites b. Five of theſe are known to 
have dwelt in the land of Canaan, the Hettites or Hittites, 
the 7ebuſites, the Emorites or Amorites, the Gergaſites or 


Gergaſhites, and the Hivites or Hevites. To theſe are ad- - 


ded two others, the Perizzites. and Canaanites ; and theſe 


make up the ſeven primary nations of the Canaanites but 


bo the Perizzites came to be a diſtin body; or whence 


Y 5 


the Canaanites are peculiarly ſo called, is a difficulty, can, at 


beſt, be only gueſſed at. Theſe ſeven nations laboured in 
particular under the evil influences of the curfe denounced by 
Neah againſt their ungodly anceſtor Ham, being doomed in 
the end to expulſion, and exciſion, and ſubjection. Whether 
the ſix other nations we have mentioned are to be reckoned 


among the inhabitants of the land of Canaan, by us common 
ly ſo called, is ſeemingly affirmed by ſome, and denied by 
others, who think they were exempt from the ruin which 


was to light on the other ſeven; being countenanced by the 


ſilence which may be obſerved concerning them in the wars, 


the other Canaanites had with Jaſpua and his ſucceſſors. For 


therein is no mention made of the Sidonzans, the Ariiter, the 
Sinites, the Arvadites, the Zemarites, or the Hamathites ; which 


is much, ſeeing they were primary nations or families. We 
therefore are of opinion, that they were not included, elſe ſo 


many petty ſtates or kingdoms could never have been parti- 


cularized, and theſe paſſed over. Being thus, we muſt ſeek 
for theſe fix original tribes elſewhere. It cannot well be 
otherwiſe, than that the ſeven nations, as they are called, 
were ſubdivided into many little kingdoms ; for little, very 


See Vol. I. p. 267. » Gen. x. Is: 


litfle, 
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little, they muſt have been, ſince we muſt look for them all 


within the ſcanty limits conquered by Jaſbua. Within that 
ſmall compaſs we have no fewer than the following number 
of Canaanitiſh kings, ſaid to be ſubdued by him ; the king of 
Jericho, the king of Ai, the king of Feruſalem, the king of 


| Hebron, the king of Farmuth, the king of Lachiſb, the king 


of Eglon, the king of Gezer, the king of Debir, the king of 


Geier, the king of Hormah, the king of Arad, the king of 


Libnah, the king of Adullam, the king of Makkedah, the 
king of Beth-el, the king of Tappuah, the king of Hepher, 


the king of Aphek, the king of Laſbaron, or Sharon, the king 


of Madon, the king of Hazor, the king of Shimron-meron, the 


| king of Achſbaph, the king of Taanach, the king of Megiddo, 


the king of Kedeſh, the king of Jotneam of Carmel, the king of 


Dor, the king of the nations of Gilgal, and the king of Tir- 
zah, thirty one in all< (A); who were either all, or moſt of 
them, comprehended under the primary denominations of the 


ſeven nations, the Hittites, the Febuſites, the Amorites, the 


Gergaſites, Hivites, Perizzites, or Canaanites (B), properly 


or peculiarly ſo called. Nor were theſe all the branches of 
the Canaanites, who were poſſeſſed of the land of promiſe. 


But how to aſſign a place to each particular we know not; 
_ Wherefore we ſhall only divide the country in general be- 


tween the ſeven tribes or nations, as well as we can, which is 


all the geography we ſhall give of this country here. 


Tre limits of the country of theſe Canaanites in general, 


as ſeems, are thus marked out by Moſes a, from Sidon to Ga- 


za, from thence over to Sodom, and thence to Laſba, there- 
by, as is thought b, ſtretching out the four lines which com- 
prehended the whole country. Whether all the deſcendants 


De” Joſhua xii. 9. 24. 2 Gen. x. 19. b See WII IS's 


Geog. of the Old. Teſt. Vol. I. chap. 7. 


(A) But we muſt not for this ſuppoſe there were no more than 
thirty one in the whole country that bore the royal title. Theſe 


are only all that were conquered by Fo/puz. The ſcripture hiſ- 


tory acknowledges, that the Canaanites were never wholly ſubdued 


dy him; and we may infer, that many had the title of king, who 


never had much hurt from eh.. ie go 3 
(B) Theſe ſeven are a contraction, we muſt ſuppoſe, of the ten 


nations that were promiſed to Abraham, the Kenites, the Kenizzites, 
the Kadmonites, the Hittites, the Perixxites, the Rephaim, the Amo- 


rites, the Canaanites, the Gergaſbites, and the Jebuſites (1). We 


may touch on this matter anon. 


(1) Geneſ. xv, 19, 21. . 
_ of 
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of Canaan were included within this compaſs, is not poſitivel 
known, but it is likely to have been the original ſeat of them 
all; but whether thoſe we muſt hereafter look for in Syria, 
and elſewhere, were terrified thither by the ſucceſſes of 
Jaſbua, or whether growing too numerous for ſo.ſmall a ter- 
ritory, they naturally tranſplanted themſelves into other parts, 3 
may be diſputed by ſome; though we embrace the latter opi- I Ss 
nion, being therein, in ſome meaſure, countenanced by 
Miſes, who tells us, that the families of the Canaanites were 
ſpread abroad e, juſt before he gives us their firſt extent. Thus 
much we will add on this head. It is clearly evident from 
ſcripture and ae Fore writers, that no part of the country 


on the other fide Fordan, not even that inhabited by the tribes 
of Reuben, and Gad, and the half tribe of Manaſſeb, was 
reckoned into the land of Canaan d: But to it may be an- 
nexed what once made the moſt beautiful part of this land, 
though ſince a deteſtable lake ; we mean the vale of Siddim, 
ſince called Pentapolis from its five cities, Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, Zeboim, and Bela. The ſoil of this vale was much 
of the ſame nature with that about the city of Babylon, being 
productive of Bitumen, and ſuch combuſtible ſubſtances. It was 
well watered every where before the Lord deſtroyed Sodom and 
| Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of 
Egypt, as thou comeſt unto Zoar * Such was this vale, which 
needs no further deſcription to give us a due and perfect idea 
= Sn ) 8 
No the ſeven nations above-mentioned, the Hittites, the divided. 
Febuſites, the Amorites, the Gergaſites, the Hivites, the Pe- 
rizzites, and Canaanites t, divided their country among them 
after this manner: The Hittites dwelt about Hebron; for of 
the children of Heth Alrabam bought the cave of Mach- 
pelahbs. The Gergaſites had the Febuſites and Canaanites for 
their neighbours h, as is thought '; but it does not plainly 
appear. The Amorites were antiently in the neighbourhood 
of Hazezon-tamar k, and in the valley of Efbcol', The 
J Amorites were alſo on the other fide of Jordan and the Dead- 
ſiea, by the conqueſt they made of the Moabites and Am- 
monites u; but that conqueſt, as we have already obſerved, 
was no part of Canaan. The Canaanites, peculiarly ſo called, 
were divided into two diſtin bodies, and inhabited two diſ- 


e Gen. x. 18. 4 Vide RE LANP. Palzf. Illuſtr. Tom. 1. c. 10 


© Gen. xiii. 10. f Deut. vii. 1. Joſh. iii. 10. Acts xiii. 19. 
Gen. Krnii. d Joſh. xxiv. 11. i Vide RELaxD. 
Palæſt. Illuftr. lib. 1, c. 27. k Gen. xiv. 7. i Ver. 13. 
Nun. xiii. 23. See beſore, p. 85, 102, 
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* Compare Joſh. ix. 7. with Judg. iii. 3. See alſo 2 Sam. xxiv. 7. 
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tint diviſions, the ſea fide to the weſt, and the river ſide 
to the eaſt", The Perizzites ſeem to have been near Beth- 
el; for Abraham pitched his tent in the beginning, be- 


tween Beth-el and Ai, and the Canaanites and Perixxites 


are ſaid to have been then in the land®: moreover, we 
find, that they dwelt in the mountains, together with the 
Hittite and the Jebuſite ?; though they are elſewhere 
forgot when theſe are mentioned 4, It appears alſo, that 


the Perizzites were not far from Shechem, they being men- 
tioned, together with the Canaanites, to have been near 
that city". They ſeem alſo to have extended beyond the 


portion of Ephraim, and the half tribe of Manaſſeh as far as 


Beth bean and the valley of Fezreel, and to the ſouthward, 


where they ſeem to have been with the Rephaimſ, into the 
tribe of Judah (C). The Hivites are ſaid to have dwelt 


under Hermon *, and in Gibeon w, and in mount Lebanon *. 


The Jebuſites inhabited the mountains, and held the city of 
Jebus, afterwards Jeruſalem (D). LEED 
Tux cities of this country, beſides thoſe of the Pentapolis 
when it flouriſhed, that can be fixed with any tolerable de- 
gree of certainty, were Hebron, Febus, Jericho, Bethel- 


a See Numb. xiii. 29. & Joſh. xi. 3. o Gen. xiii. 3, 7. ? Joſh. 
xi. 3. 1 See Numb. xiii. 29. Gen. xwxiv. 30. @O& Joſh 
ri g, 6. , ĩ Jon $.- * Ver. 19. 


: (C) The Perizzite appears to have been a wanderer ; whence. 
poſſibly Fo/ephus divides the land of Canaan into no more than fix 


provinces (2). 


) Some (3) divide them into but two ſorts by the lump, the 
Canaanites and Perizzites, merchants and ſhepherds, as the two 


words nearly import; for Perizzite originally ſignifies a villager. 


The ſame are unwilling to ſuppoſe that thoſe appellations belong 


to any two particular tribes ; or that either of them deſcended from 
any ſingle ſon of Canaan ; but that they were mixed multitudes : 


but as they are conſtantly named as diſtin tribes, and in order 


with the reſt, we know not how to decide upon this matter. The 


names indeed of theſe tribes and of this people in general are a 
little vague and uncertain : fo the whole body of the {even nations 
is ſuppoſed to be fignified ſometimes by the Amorites, juſt as all the 

people of the ſeven united provinces are now properly called Hol- 


landers, who are more potent than any of. the reſt (4). 


(2) Antig.l.5 c. 1. (3) Cumberland's Origin. Gent. Anti. 
p. 132. See alſo Bedford"s Script, Chrono] p. 202. I) See 


Shechem, 


Pairick upon Gen. ælvuiii. 22. 
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Shechem, and Beth-/hean, concerning which, as they ſtood 
under the Canaanites, we have nothing particular to add. 

Now to ſpeak of the cuſtoms, manners, arts, ſciences, Their - 4 
and language of theſe ſeveral nations, we may ſuppoſe, that toms, Ge. 
in ſome points they differed widely from each other, accord- 
ing as their fituation led them into different courſes of life (E)- 

NT OT x 


(E) It is hard to ſay any thing particular of the Kenites, the 

| Kemnizzites, the Kadmonites, and the Rephaim, or to point at the 
exact places where they dwelt. The Kenites we have largely in- 
ſiſted on already; but however, though the name be the ſame, we 

know not how to think theſe the ſame people. Theſe are men- 

_ tioned as a tribe of the Canaanites, who were to be delivered up to 
the executive juſtice of the /ſ-ae/ites 3 whereas thoſe we formerly 
touched on are repreſented as a people who lived in a great de- 
gree of friendſhip with them. The Chaldee interpreter calls them 
Schalmites ; whereby they are underſtood to have pacific, and 
at no enmity with [ae/. This indeed ſounds them the fame with 
the Kenites of Fethro's family. Whether or no the appellation of 

 Kenite may have beionged to two diftin& families we know not, but 
it appears pretty plain by ſcripture, that there was a difference in 
their manner of life: for on the one hand we are told, that it was 
unlawful for them to drink wine, to plant, to ſow, or to dwell in 
houſes, and that they conformed to this injunction, and led their 
life accordingly (59, Where we find this we underſtand alſo, that 
for their obedience to their laws they were to eſcape the hand of 
 Nebuchadnezzar : whereas the Kenites of Fethro's line and kindred 

are faid to have pitched their neſt upon a rock, which ſeems to im- 
ply, that they built them a city for a ſafe habitation ; and what 
is more, they were carried off with the ten tribes of Iſrael by the 

Arias (6) ; but we have dwelt ſufficiently on theſe. The Ke- 
wizzites there is little or nothing ſaid of, nor do we know where 
they dwelt. The Kadmonites, from the import of their name, are 
allowed to have dwelt in the eaſt, and the Feru/alem Targum 7) 
expreſly calls them, the chileren of the eaft, The Rephaim are 
moſtly placed in Baſban, where Og the laſt of their race reigned (8), 
They were, as their name declares, men of a gigantic ſtature. A 
writer (9) of great learning and repute has a remarkable thought 

Concerning the Rephaim ; he fancies, they were the Gepbyræi who 

followed Cadmus into Greece. He obſerves, that in the Chaldee they 

re called i Gebari, or ffout nen; and hence he has room 
for his conjecture. The race of the Rephaim indeed was quite ex · | 
tinguiſhed upon the death of Og ; but the name may have been ai- | | 4 
ſumed by others. From the little here collected, we may obſerve, | 2 
why theſe four are omitted in ſpeaking of the land of Canaan in 4 


1 Irres. xxxV, (6) See before, p. 118. (7) Gen. wv. 19. 
(8) Deut. ii. 11. (9) R Palaſt. Uluſtr. p. 141. 
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We need not fay, that the Canaanites on the ſea- ſide were 
merchants, in which capacity we ſhall conſider them at 


large, when we come to ſpeak of them as Phenicians ; for 
by that name, it is commonly agreed, they were afterwards 


| known to the Greeks : accordingly the Seventy, inſtead of the 


kings of the Canaanites, which were by 7 9s have render- 
ed it, the kings of the Phenicians, on the ſea-coaſt. And by 
the ſame, the whole land of Canaan is called the country of 
the PhenzciansY, though thoſe only were properly ſo called 
who inhabited the ſea- coaſt: and theſe we ſhall dwell upon 


more particularly under the head of antient Phænicians. The 
other Canaanites, who had an inland fituation, were employ- 


ed in paſturage partly, and partly in tillage, and in the exer- 
ciſe of arms, in which they will be ſeen to have been well 
verſed. Thoſe of them who dwelt in the walled cities and 
fixed abodes cultivated the land, as we may ſuppoſe ; and 
thoſe who wandered about, as particularly the Perizzztes ſeem: 


to have done, by what we have juſt before ſaid of them, 
grazed cattle. So that it is eaſy to diſcern among them the 


ſeveral diſtinct claſſes of merchants, and conſequently ſea- 


men, and artificers, ſoldiers, ſhepherds, and huſbandmen, if 
not ftudents. As much as they were divided in intereſt and 


ways of life, we ſhall perceive by their hiſtory, that they 


were ready to join in the common cauſe ; that they were very 
well appointed for war, whether offenſive or defenſive ; that 

their towns were well fortified, and themſelves well furniſhed 
with weapons to battle it in the field; that they particularly 


had warlike chariots, fo dreadful among the antients, and 


- which they are thought to have borrowed fram the Egyptians 
(F); that they were daring, and obſtinate, and almoſt in- 


vincible ; 


Jos. cap. 5. com. 1. 12. 


rhe days of Moſes, though they ſeem all to have poſſeſſed the re- 

gion deſigned for Abraham and his ſeed. The Rephaim, we ſee, 
were in Baſban, which, as we have obſerved, was no part of the 
land of Canaen ; the Kaduonites alſo were on the eaſt of Jordan; 


the Kenites were, as ſeems upon the whole, a tribe of the Mi- 


_ dianites, and therefore theſe three could not be reckoned among 
the tribes of Canaan, they being foreigners to that country; though 
it happened, that they alſo did, in part, fall to the Maelites, as 
was promiſed. To conclude it is not plain, that any of theſe four 


nations were of the ſons of Canaan. | 
(F) This is Cumberland's thought, who ſuppoſes a part of them 


to have abode two hundred years in Egypt ; and that the Canaanites 


and Perixxites, when named together, muſt be underſtood of thoſe 


mingled 
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Vincible ; and, in the example of the Gibeonites beneath, we 
ſhall ſee they wanted not craft and policy. The language 
they ſpoke was well underſtood by Abraham, as ſhould ſeem ; 
for by what appears, he converſed very readily with them, 
upon all occaſions ; but for their manner of writing, whether 
they had any originally of their own, which conſidering all 
things cannot well be doubted, or whether they had it in 
common with the other nations then ſubſiſting in that part of 
the world, who all ſpoke the ſame tongue, or very nearly 
the ſame, or whether they borrowed it at firſt from the 


Iſraelites, may be conſidered, when we come to ſpeak fur- 


ther of the Hebrew language *. | 


THEY retained the pure religion quite down to the days of Their Re- 
Abraham, who acknowledged Melchiſedec to' be prieſt of the 1; gion. 


| moſt high Gop; and Melchiſedec was indiſputably a Canaa- 
_ nite, or, at leaſt, dwelt there at that time, in high eſteem and 
veneration (G). They never offered to moleſt Abraham ; 


on the contrary, they were ready to oblige him in every 
thing, a noble example of which we have in the behaviour 


and good intentions of Ephron towards him, in the affair of 
the cave of Machpelab. To ſay no more upon this ſubject, 
we muſt hence allow, that there was not a general corrupti- 


on of religion among the Canaanites at this day, but it muſt 


be granted, that the very Hittites, ſo ſeemingly commend- 
able in the days of Abraham, degenerated apace, ſince they 
| were become the averſion of Iſaac and Rebekah, who could 


not endure the thoughts of their ſon Jacob's marrying among 


the daughters of Heth, as their ſon Eſau had done, to their 
great grief 2. So that about this time we muſt date the riſe 


See Suvexrond's ConneRt. of the ſacr. and proph. Hiſt. Vol. 


I. Book 2. p. 110. See Vol. I. p. 337. See before, p. 125. 


mingled tribes of all the Canaanites, who had been engaged in fierce 
wars with the Egyptians ; and further, that theſe two bodies are 
icularly marked down for deſtruction, as they were the moſt 


warlike and ſkilful in martial affairs, training up their children to 
the ſame diſcipline, and the moſt likely to give the Maelites trou- 


ble (10). | | | | 
() Sir Iſaac Newton (11) concludes, that they perſevered in 


the true religion till the death of Melchi/edec ; but that afterwards 


they fell away therefrom, and began to embrace idolatry, now 
ſpreading, as he thinks, from Chaldæa. They are ſaid to have 
been given to the ſuperſtition of the antient Perfians (12). 

(10) See Cumberland Origin. Gent. Antiqu. p. 132, 133. (11) 
Chronol. of ant. Kingdoms amended, p. 188. (12) See Shuckford's Con- 
tat. of ſacr. and proph, Hift. = J. Book 5. p. 335. 
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of (H) thoſe abominations, which ſubjected them to the 


fierce wrath of Gop, and made them unworthy of the land 


af their poſſeſſion. In the days of Moſes they were become 


incorrigible idolaters, for he commands the Iſraelites to deftroy 
their altars, and break down their images, ſtatues or pillars, 
and cut down their groves (I), and* burn their graven images 
with fire. And leſt they ſheuld pervert the Iſraelites, it was 
as ſtrictly enjoined them not to intermarry with them; but 
to ſmite them, and utterly deſtroy them, nor ſhew mercy unto 
them d. By this we may form an idea of their fearful errors. 
They are accuſed of the cruel cuſtom of facrificing men, and 
are ſaid to have paſſed their ſeed through fire to Molech c. The 
cuſtom of facrificing men they are charged with, as they were 
the anceſtors of the Phenicians, and therefore we ſhall not 
repeat what we have already d ſaid on that ſubject, nor anti- 
cipate what we may have to add in our Phoenician ſection. 


Their morals were as corrupt as their doctrine; adultery, 


Their go- 
| . That they were comprehended under a great number of ſtates, 


it is interpreted to mean wooden images of Affarte. One of the 


beſtiality of all ſorts, prophanation, inceſt, and all manner of 
uncleanneſs, are the ſins laid to their charge, and which 


brought on the calamities they were doomed to ©: and this 


may ſerve as a ſupplement to the character of this people, after 
their fall from the right way. 


CoNnCERNING their government thus much may be ſaid, 


„ Deut. vii. 1-5. <« Levit. xvii. 21. See before, p. 99. 
« See Vol. I. p. 305. e Levit. xviii. 33§˙%—A 8 


(H) It is the opinion, however, of biſhop Cumberland (13) that 


the Canaanites were idolaters before the congreſs of Melchiſedec 


and Abraham, which we know not how to allow. 
(I) The original word is Garim, which we render 


groves ; but 


reaſons given to corroborate this opinion is, that Gideon is ſaid to 
have thrown down the altar of Baal, and to have cut down the 
grove that was by it; whereas by the Hebrew text, it was upon it, 


as it is alſo by the Greek of the LXX : wherefore, ſay they, the 


Aßerab upon the altar could not have been a grove, but muſt have 


been an image, and none more likely than that of 4farte (14). 


Sir 1/aac Newton remarks upon the whole paſſage, that the Ca- 


naanites had no temples. Moſes commanded Iſrael to deftroy the altars, 
images, high-places, and groves of the Canaanites, but made no men- 


tion of their temples, as be would have done, bad there been any in 


_ thoſe days (15). 


(13) Origin. Gent. Antiquif]. p. 427. (14) Selden de Diir Sri 
Czatagm. 2. (15) Ghronol. of ant. Kingd. amended, p. 221. * 
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and under ſubjection to limited chiefs, or kings as they are 
called; and tranſacted all their buſineſs in popular aſſemblies: 
ſo Abraham bowed not down to the king of the children of 
Heth, but to - themſelves; ſo Ephron ſeems to have acted 
with Abraham with the participation of his whole tribe : ſo 
Hamor king of Shechem would not conclude upon what anſwer 
he ſhould make to what the ſons of Jacob propoſed to him, 
till he had conſulted his citizens upon what he ſhould, or 
ſhould not do, in the caſe ; and throughout all their tranſ- 
actions the ſame tenor of conduct in their princes will be ob- 
ſerved by every attentive reader: nor is it likely, that ſo 
many petty kingdoms ſhould have been ſtanding when Foſhua 
invaded them, had exorbitant ambition and luſt of rule been 
known among them ; but as nature, perhaps, taught them, 
That every man as an individual, and every ſtate as a collec- 
tive body, is free and independent, ſo they may thereby have 
been reſtrained from invading each other's rights, or elſe one 
or a few muſt have ſwallowed up the many ; and though this 
opinion may be combated by the ambitious cruelty of Adonize- 
bel, that one example will have no other effect upon this 
argument, than a ſingle exception has to a general rule; 
that the main body of them thought and acted upon different 
principles appears pretty plain. This is as much as we need, 
2 can well ſay concerning their government, laws, and po- 
We now come to their hiſtory, the beginnings of which Bir b;/- 
are too dark and unſettled for us to dwell on them, and too ory, 
heavily laden with the hypotheſes of the great men, who 
have turned their thoughts towards their antiquities, Where- 
fore, taking ſcripture and the natural lights reflected there- 
from for our principal guides, we ſhall touch as lightly as 
may be upon what the learned have advanced, as it were, 
from their own ftock. When we conſider the ſituation and 
diſtance of this country, we cannot but think it was at firſt 
peopled by Canaan and his deſcendants upon the firſt diſper- 
ſion after the flood (K). What concerns they originally had 
with Egypt, are rather gueſſed at, than confirmed to us, in 


(EK) There is an old tradition which ſays otherwiſe ; for it tells 
us, that this country did originally belong to the children of 
Shem, by virtue of a» diviſion made among the ſons of Noah; but 
that the children f Canaas diſpoſſeſſed them (16) : whence it is ar- 
Sued, that God did but ſtrict juſtice in reftoring the line of Sh 

their rightful” poſſeſſion. 


(16) Epiph. Hirref. 46. n. 84. 
L3 _.. rcſpet 
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reſpect of the time when they were tranſacted; but, finding 
that there was a ſettled averſion among the Egyptians in the 
days of Jacob againſt ſuch as fed cattle, it is thought, the 
Phenician ſhepherds or Canaanites may have warred upon, 
and oppreſſed the Egyptians before Abraham removed into 
Canaan ; though this is liable to ſome objections (L): There- 


fore we muſt here acknowledge, as we did formerly, our 


great ignorance in this matter, and diſſatisfaction with what 
the learned have advanced upon it. All therefore we can 
pretend to in this matter is, to mark out, as we go along, 


the times, in which the learned have been induced to fix 


what Manetho tells us of the Phenician ſtrangers in Egypt. 
In conformity to this, it is pretendedf, that ſome of them, 
upon the increaſe of their families, being ſtraitened for want 
of room, moved ſouthwards, as Moſes intimates, as others 


did northwards, ſuch as the Hamathite and Arvadite; and 
that the former penetrated far into Egypt, or at leaſt poſſeſſed 


themſelves of the Arabian fide of that country, which they 
will have to have been Goſhen. Here, ſay they, did they 
ſettle even under Mixraim hiinſelf, erected a ſeparate king- 
dom, and differing from the pure Zgyptians in religious mat- 


ters, and in way of life, fierce contentions aroſe between 
them, which ended in a total expulſion of them, in the man- 
ner we formerly related in the hiſtory of Egypt; and this, 


ſay they, was effected in the days of Abraham. 


W have reckoned the vale of Siddim, where Sodom and 


Gomorrah ſtood, into the antient country of Canaan; and it 


happens to be the ſcene of the firſt action we find, for certain, 

of this people. The inhabitants of this vale were invaded 

by Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and reduced to a tribute (M), 
8 TL, which 


f See CUMBERLAND on SANCHONIATHO, Þ.. 21, 402, ſeq. 
& BeproxD's Scripture 
253, 337. 


(I) For we think it is pretty obvious, that the Egyptian: muſt 
have looked on AGrabam as a Phænician or Canaanitiſb paſtor, when 


he was among them ; but we do net perceive, that they had 


him any how in averſion, quite the contrary is certain (17). 


(M) By an old tradition we have already mentioned, this war 


upon the inhabitants of the vale of Siddim was a very juſt one ; for 
if it be true, that the land of Canaan, of which this was undoubtedly 


2 part, originally belopged to the children of Shem, from whom it 


(17) See Gen, xii. 
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Chronol. p. 201, 202, 250, 251, 252, 
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which they paid for twelve years ſucceflively ; but in the thir- 
teenth they rebelled, which drew on them a ſecond war, 
which we ſhall come to anon. 


Ix the mean time the other parts of the country received 


Abraham with great hoſpitality and veneration, two or three 
- after this invaſion ; but ſoon after his arrival, the whote 
and 


was oppreſſed by famine, and the Camoanite i is NOW ex- 


preſly ſaid to have been in the land (N). The dearth drove 


Abraham into Egypt: whence we learn, that the whole coun- 
try at this time was in great want®, The famine was of no 
long continuance, and Abraham returned into this coun- 
try again, and found that the Perizzite was alſo in the land 3 
whence, it is thought, they are ſpoken of as new comers, 
and that they had lately been expelled from Egypt, or dread- 
ing an expulſion, had voluntarily forſaken that kingdom; and 
the rather, becauſe Abraham and Lot ſeem now to | have been 
ſtraitened for want of room, which cauſed their ſeparation, 
as if the country was now become more populous than they 


at firſt found it (O). And now was the whole land promiſed 
to Abraham \, 


Tu. five kings of the vale of Siddim, BER a king of So- 
dom, BI RSHA king of Gemorrah, SHiNAB king of Admah, 


SuREMUERBER king of Zeboim ; and the king of Bela, or Zoar, 
rebelled in the thirteenth year after they had been ſubdued by 


Cbedorlaomer, and made tributary to him, as we have already 
| obſerved. Wherefore Chedorlaomer with his allies marched 


* Gen. xii. josz n. Antiq. L. i. e. 99 G. 


was forcibly taken by the children of Ham (18, no wonder, that 


the kings of the eaſt, who were of that deſcent, laid claim to this 


country in general, and to. this moſt m_w ſpot in particular; for 


Elam deſcended from Shem (19). 


IN) According to what you read in the preceding note, this 


means no more than that the Cazaanites had invaded the country 
before 4braham came thither. But we muſt remember, that this is 
building a ſuperſtructure upon a very weak foundation, a tradition: 


much the ſame may be ſaid upon the paſſage afterwards, that the 


Perixxites were alſo in the land. 


(O) But upon this we may ſtart one queſtion, which in this caſe 


cannot be readily anſwered ; How came ſuch a weak prince as 


Hamor king of Sbechem to have ſo much ground to ſpare, as he 
afterwards talks of, when he hoped to make an union with Faced 


_ (29)? 


(18) See before in the Notes, b. 165. (19) Gen. x. 22. 


20) See Gen. xxxiv. 21, 
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hither again in the fou rteenth year, taking ſeveral other nati- 


ons or tribes in his way ; or rather he fetched a circuit to come 
at them, reducing, among others, the Horites, the Amale- 
Lites, and the Amorites of Hazezon-tamar. At laſt he fell on 
the five kings of Siddim, who were reſolved to diſpute their 


rights with him; but they fell under the preſſure of the enemy 


once more; and all the inhabitants were either ſlain in battle, 
or carried a way captive, or obliged to fly to the mountains 


and their cities. Sodom and Gomorrah, and the reſt were 
pillaged with the utmoſt rigour and yy 1 Amongſt the 
priſoners was Lot, which rouſed up Abraham to undertake 


his reſcue ; which he did moſt effectually k. 


AT this time Melchiſedec (P) was king of Salem, and 
| | | prieſt | 


k Gen, xiv. 


(P) The Jews will have him to have been Shem, out of a vain 


reluctance, that their father ſhould have had any ſuperior among 


the Canaanites ; and they are not without their advocates for this 


opinion among the Chriſtian writers, and ſome of them very emi- 


nent : we will give the words of a very learned prelate of our own 
church upon this point.. ** I am glad, that I can cite Grotius 


sto abet my opinion | That Melchiſedec was the Shem of Moſes, and 

the juſt judge of Philo Bybliat] thus far, that he faith in his notes 
on Hebr. vii. 1. Melchiſedec is the man meant by Sydyc in Philo 
 « Byblius, And that Sen had this title of Melchi/edec, or the juſt 


King, as Pompey was ordinarily called Magant, and Ofavius call- 
% ed Auguſtus, is the judgment of the eldeſt and learnedeſt Few, 
and of many modern men learned in Few; antiquity ; to 


« whoſe judgment herein I ſubſcribe with great ſatisfaction. And 
% whereas others think him ſome {mall king of Canaan, I concur 
thus far with them, that I believe he neither had, nor ſought 
« any large dominions for himſelf (21 ).... This then is a favourite 


opinion we ſee, and no doubt the great man, whoſe words theſe 
are, had perfectly ſatisſied himſelf, that the thing muſt have been 
fo. But as eminent a prelate (22) of our own differs ſo far from 
the former, whoſe words we have given above, that he wonders 
how any Chriſtian can entertain ſuch a notion, ſo evidently deſtroy- 


ed by the apoſtle to the Hebrews (23), where it is expreſly ſaid, that 


Melchiſedec was not ywranoyeue®- if aurur, his deſcent or pedigree 


wat not counted from them (the Jews] which is not true of Sher, 
Nor could Shen be ſaid to be without father or mother, whoſe 
* genealogy is evident from Adam. Nor was Shem's prieſthood, 
if he had any, of a different order from Levi's, who was in his 


| loins, as well as in the loins of Abraham. And therefore it can- 


0 21) Cunberlasd on Sanchoniatho, p. 174. (22) See Pa- 
foick upon Gen. xiv. 18. 23) wii. 6. 
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prieſt alſo of the moſt high Gop (O): and as Abraham was 


returning from the war, he preſented him with bread and wine 
(R); that is, gave him an entertainment of meats and drinks 


« not be ſaid, that Levi paid him tithes in the loins of Abraham ; 
« but it would be as true, that he received tithes in the loins of 


« Shem. For, according to this interpretation, he was in the Joins 


« both of him that received tithes, and of him that paid them ; 
« and ſo the whole argumentation of the apoſtle falls to the ground. 


«© But ſetting aſide theſe, and other Chriſtian reaſons, there is no 


4 cauſe that we can diſcern, why Mo es ſhould call Shem (whom 
* he ſo often mentions) by any other name than his own: nor is 
e it likely, that Shem reigned in the land of Canaan, which now 
« was in the poſſeſſion of his brother's ſon. Nor could Abraham 
« be ſaid to ſojourn there as in a ftrange country, if his noble anceſtor 
« Shem had been king there (24). Theſe arguments muſt be al- 
lowed to be very ſtrong, and it is pretty clear, that the notion 
which obtains among the Jewiſb writers is of no very antient date. 
9 expreſly calls Melchiſedec a Potentate of the Canaanites (28 
he Arabians deduce him from Peleg (26). To paſs over ſome no- 
tions of the church, and of ſome heretics, concerning him, which 
are pretty wide from our preſent purpoſe ; he was both a king and 
a prieſt; which offices were antiently joined in one perſon, of which 


ſeveral inſtances are obſerved in antients writers, both Greek and 


Roman. | 


(Q) Salem is by Joſephus (27) called Soma ; who alſo ſays, that 


Melchiſedec was the firſt founder of it; that he erected a temple in 


it, and officiated as a prieſt, calling it Jeruſalem ; whereas its for- 


mer name was Jolyna. But what he ſays in this caſe has no weight 


with the moſt accurate and learned of the Chriſtian writers, who, 


for the moſt part, have a different notion. There is a Salem men- 
tioned in the New Teſtament (28); which is ſuppoſed to h:ve been 


the ſame where Melchiſedec reigned (29). The Arabian will have 
it, that Jeruſalem was built by twelve neighbouring kings, who, 


touched with a deep veneration for Melchiſedec, built it in honour | 


of him, or for his convenience ; which when they had done, he 
called it Feru/alem (30). | = 


(R) As he is generally acknowledged to have been a type of 


Chriſt, ſo ſome have diſcovered in this bread and wine a near relati- 
on to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper : but this is a pious miſ- 
take; the words of Moſes mean what Foſephus (31) explains; it 
was no more than a refreſhment of meats and drinks, which he of- 
fered to Abraham, according to the hoſpitality of thoſe times; eat- 
ing of bread, in the ſcripture phraſe, is feaſting. 1 


124) IA. ibid. (25) De Bell. Judaic. £44.48. (26) 
| Hotting. Smeg. Orient. p. 256, 200, 306. (27) Idem ubi ſupr. 


(28) John iii. 23, (29) See Patrick ubi ſupr. (30) Entych. 
_ pfnal. p. 67. (31) Aug. I. 1. c. 10. 
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to refreſh him, and received from him tythes of all (S) ; hav- 
ing bleſſed him in the name of the moſt high Gop, poſſeſſor, 
or creator, of heaven and earth. The king of Sodom was at 


this remarkable interview, and ſeems to have acted a very 


generous and modeft part, claiming nothing of all that Abra- 
ham had re-taken from the enemy, except the perſons of his 
ſubjects, leaving the reſt to his diſpoſal and difcretion : but 
he met with as generous a return from Abraham, who, ſo far as 
in him lay, made him ample reſtitution of all that belonged 
to him, whether perſons or goods; but Aner, Efþcol, and 
Mamre, his Canaanitiſh confederates, who were all three 
Amorites, were to do as they pleaſed ; and how far they fol- 
lowed Abraham's example, is not ſaid l. : 
Now for fifteen years there is a dead ſilence as to the af- 
fairs of this people ; but about this time a ſevere judgment 
was executed on the inhabitants of the vale of Siddim. Liv- 
ing in great eaſe and affluence, they were grown to ſuch a 


height of impiety, that there was no room for mercy on them; 


which if it could have been obtained, by the interceſſion of 
Abraham, they had been ſpared from the wrath of GoD now, 
as, by his arms before, they were ſnatched out of the hands 
of their enemies. The fin they ſuffered for was beſtiality =, 


which, from the chief city of that vale, S:49m, has fince born 


the name of Sodomy, The particulars of this cataſtrophe we 


have already given a in ſpeaking of Lot; and ſhall now only 

. fay, that the four cities of this fertile and pleaſant ſpot, Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, were deſtroyed by a rain 
of brimſtone and fire, or thunder and lightning, from the 


Lord out of heaven, and the whole vale was conſumed o; and 
thenceforward became the dead or ſalt-ſea, or lake Afphaltites 
(T). Thus periſhed a branch of the Canaanites with their 
DE * whole 

! Gen, xiv. m Gen. xix. p. 76. * See. before p. 76. o Gen. 
ubi fupc- Dent. xxx. 23. 


(8) It is remarked (32), that the words of the text itſelf are fo 
ambiguous, that there would have been no knowing whether it 
was Abraham that gave, or Melchi/edec, had not the apoſtle (33) 
explained it: whence Fupolemus thought Melchi/edec had t eſtowed 
gifts upon Abraham Of what kind the tithes were that Melebiſedee 


received from Abrabam, is not known; but we may enlarge on this 


in the life of Abraham. _ 
(T) How this terrible ſubverſion was effected, is thus accounted 


for. The vale being full of ſlime-pits (34), or places whence Naph- 


(32) See Parrick abi ſupr. ver. 19. (33) Hebrews ubi ſupr. 
Ter. 2. (34) Ger. xiv. 10. | | © 


tha 
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whole territory ; all faving the city of Bela, henceforward 
called Zoar?. 1 

Tu Hittites after this treated with Abraham, who de- 
fired to purchaſe the cave of Machpelah for a burial- place; and 
their behaviour towards that incomparable patriarch deſerves 
well a place here. In a public aſſembly they offered him the 
choiceſt of the ſepulchres to depoſite his dead in, and that in 
the moſt reſpectful terms. But, when he ſignified his deſire 
to have a ſeparate place for his family, and had caft his eye 
upon the cave of Machpelab, belonging to one of their tribe, 


called Ephron the fon of Zohar, with whom he defired them 
to intercede in his behalf: Ephron himſelf, who is ſuppoſed | 


to have preſided in this aſſembly, generouſly offered to make 


him a preſent not only of the cave he wanted to purchaſe, but of 
the ground or field alſo where it ſtood, and preſſed him much 


to accept of it; but by the noble ſpirit of 4braham he was diſap- 
pointed ſo far as to be obliged to ſell the field and the cave ta 
him for four hundred ſhekels, which he looked upon as a 


trifle between Abraham and him; ſo great was his deſire of 


retaining the fayour and friendſhip of Abrahams, 
_ NoTHING occurs after this, that we can take notice of 
here, for the ſpace of about one hundred and twenty eight 
years. At this time reigned Hamor in Shechem, a poor king- 
dom and weak ; though Hamor himfelf ſeems to have been 
worthy of a better dominion, and a better chance than be- 
fel him. He ſold a piece of ground to Facob*. At Shechem 
it happened, that Dinah the daughter of Jacob coming ta 
ſee, and converſe with the daughters of the land, ſhe was 
obſerved by Shechem the fon of Hamor, who was vio- 
lently ſmitten with a liking to her, and forced, and deflower- 
edJher ; but having a real paſſion for her, and being ſenſibly 
affected with the wrong he had done her, he would have paci- 
fied, and perſuaded her to conſent to marry him. And ſpeak- 
ing alſo to his father Hamor, he entreated him to uſe his en- 


* See before, p. 78. 4 Gen. xxiii. Gen. xxxiii. 


tba and Bitumen were extracted, is ſuppoſed to have been univerſal- 
ly impregnated with igneous matter, and the lightning darting upon 


it, or flaſhing along the ſurface of it, kindled the combuſtible parts 
(35), which had the fearful effect of turning this once inchanting 
paradiſe into a loathſome lake. But we ſhall ſpeak of this lake 
hereafter in the geography of this country, as it was under the 


Jerus. 
(35) Fide Cleric Difſertat. de Sadimæ Subver/ione, F. 4 


deavours, 
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ſembled the people in the gate, and | 
fect; That ſeeing that Jacob and his family dwelt with them 


© circumcifion, which very much indif 
indeed Hippocr 


| The Hiſtory of Canaan, Boon l. 
deavours, that he might have Dinah for his wife. Accord- 


ingly Hamor went to Jacob, to communicate the ardent in- 


clinations his ſon had for Dingh, and to aſk his conſent. But 
the injury and affront were ſtifly inſiſted on by Jacob's ſons, 
who were preſent, as was alſo Shechem himſelf. This laſt 
finding, that the others were highly exaſperated at the vio- 


lence he had committed on their ſiſter, profered all the ſa- 


tisfaction their hearts could wiſh, if they would but forgive 
him, and let him have her. Shechem thought he had gained 


his point upon the anſwer he received from them; which was, 


That if he, and all of his tribe or city, would conſent to be 


circumciſed, he ſhould have his will. Shechem willingly ſub- 


mitted to this painful propoſal, and fo did his father Hamor 
for his ſake ; for he had an eſpecial love for him above all his 
other children. Wherefore returning to the city, they af- 
poke them to this ef- 


in great harmony, and that there was full room enough for 
them all, it would be very prudent to unite with them by 
reciprocal marriages ; that indeed there was a pretty hard con- 


dition inſiſted on, which was, that they ſhould all be cir- 
 cumciſed ; but that the pain thereof would be amply com- 


penſated by ſuch an acceffion of wealth, as muſt flow in up- 


on them by being one people with Jacob. The men of the 
city, partly out of affection to Hamor and Shechem we may 
ſuppoſe, and partly upon the laſt conſideration, declared they 


were ready to be circumciſed, and circumciſed they were ; 
but while they laboured under the ſores and inconveniencies 
of this compliance (U), upon the third day they 
denly cut off, by two of Jacob's ſons at the head of their 
ſervants ; every one of them periſhed by the edge of the ſword, 
and their wives, and children and cattle, and houſhold- 5 
and all belonging to them fell a prey to the ſons of Jacob, 
Simeon and Levi, who had perpetrated ſo horrid a violence 


upon a parcel of helpleſs, and, to all appearance, innocent | 


people + 
+ Gen. xxxiv. 


000 (36) © And began to be a little feveriſh: For the greateſt 


pain and anguiſh the cus obſerved was upon the third day after 
poſed them (37). And 
ates ſays the ſame of all wounds and ulcers, that 


« they are then moſt inflamed by a conflux of ſharp humours to 


„ them.” 


(36) Patrick upon Gen. v. 25. (37) Zliex. Pirke,c. 2 
& FYorfi. Aneta. p. 995. $+.- 008 IP 
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HIrHERTO we have been obliged to give the hiſtory of 
this people by incoherent pieces, and ſo we muſt continue 
to do : there is no connection, no ſucceſſive train of events 
to be expected here. When Moſes drew towards the ſkirts 
of the promiſed land, for the firſt time, the Canaanites in 
the ſouth-eaſtern parts of the country were joined by the A 
malekites *, who we may ſuppoſe, were eager to take their 
revenge upon the Iſraelites ©. Theſe, underſtanding that ſpies 
had been in the land from Moſes, drew towards the frontiers ; 
and the Iſraelites attempting to enter their territory againſt 
the expreſs decree of Gop, were by them repulſed with a 
great ſlaughter quite to Hormah t. e 

WHETHER before or after this, is not preciſely known, 

Sibon king of the Amorites invaded the children of Moab 

and Ammon, and diſpoſſeſſed them of their country on the o- 

ther fide Jordan and the Dead ſea n: this conqueſt is celebra- 

ted by the moſt antient poem v that is extant among pro- 
phane writers. 54 5 
Ax APD (W) was a king in the ſouth-eaſt of Canaan, when Arad. 
Moſes had a ſecond time reached the ſkirts of the promiſed 
land; and being informed of their coming by the Way 7 
 foies (X), he went out and attacked them, and took ſeveral 

of them priſoners; but fortune changed countenance on him, 
and he was vanquiſhed by them, and his country doomed to 
atter deſtructio *. . os 


Sinox the Amorite ſoon after this, reſiding in the antient Sihon, | 


country of the Maabites and Ammonites, was entreated by 
meſſengers from Moſes for a free paſſage through his country, 


r Numb. xiv, 43. © See before, p. 153. © Numb. ubi ſupr. 
» See before p. 10. Numb. xxi. 27. __*® Ibid. ver, 
1, 2, 3. | | | 


(W It is doubted, whether this be the name of the king him- 
{elf or of his city. There was a city of this name, and one of 
Canaan's ſons was fo called, according to the LXX and the Yulgar, 
who ſo tranſlate the Hebrew of 4rvad ; who therefore may have 
given his name to this country, and the city may have been called 

after him (38). : my - 

(X) This is ſuppoſed to be a road or a way, ſo called from the 
2 farmerly eight and thirty years be- 

re. Some underſtand it, that the king heard ſpies were coming 
into his country. The Hebrew word here rendered ſpies NA 
baatharim ; which the LXX have retained as the name of the place, 
_ and called it Abapuyp. 


(383) Vide Patrick & Claric. in Num. xx). 1. 
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in his way to Canaan : but this requeſt he arrogantly reject- 


ed; and, inſtead of complying, marched out againſt him; 
but it was a very unfortunate expedition. He was defeated 
at Jaazar with a total overthrow, which was enſued by the 
entire loſs of all he had, to Mes and his people. 5 
Os king of Baſban is reckoned a king of the Amorites 1, 
and was of the race of the giants, or Rephaim, and the very 


| laſt of them. His iron bed- ſtead of nine cubits in length 
we have already mentioned *. He was a dreadful enemy a. His 
whole kingdom. took its name from the hill of Baſhan, which 


is compared to Gop's hill Þ, and has ſince been called Bata- 
n&a. In it were no leſs than ſixty walled towns, beſides vil- 
lages e. This country afforded an excellent breed of cattle d 
and ſtately oaks*. In ſhort, it was a plentiful and populous 
territory. Og's reſidence was at Aſbtaroth t (V) and at Edrei, 


at, or near, which place he was vanquiſhed, as he was eſ- 


pouſing the cauſe of Shon, and attempting to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of Moſes and his people. He fell in battle, he, and all 


that belonged to him; and his whole kingdom, and all there- 
in was transferred to the //raelites under Moſes . 


TRE news of what Maſes had done on the other ſide Jor- 


dan, to Sibon and Og kings of the Amorites, was matter of 


aſtoniſhment we may ſuppoſe to the Canaanites of every de- 


nomination ; but when they alſo heard, how the waters of 


the river had been divided to give the Iſraelites a paſſage over, 


to them, their hearts melted, and their ſpirits failed them. 


Fericho was the firſt place that felt the fury of the approach- 
ing exciſion, being diſmantled by the ſhouts of the 1/raelites, 
the ſound of the ſeven rams-horns, and the circumvection of 


the ark of the covenant ; and in it no. ſoul was ſpared but 
the harlot Rahab and her family, who had been inftrumental 
in ſaving the ſpies that had been ſent by Jaſbua into this 


city, which was now turned to a heap of aſhes and rubbiſh, 
Deut. iii. 8, 11, See before p. 93. 8 a Vide Josz yn. 


Antiq. I. 4.c.5. b Pfal. Ixviii. 15. „Deut. iti. 4, 5. Joſh. xiii. 
30. Josę r H. Antiq. ubi ſupr. 4 Deut. Xxxii. 14. Pſal. xxii. 12. 


Zech. xi. 2. Iſa. ii. 13. f Joſh. xii. 4. Numb. xxi. 33, 35. 
(V) This city being elſewhere called Abtarath- Karnaim (39), or 


the /ww0-hLorned, has given room to ſuppoſe it derived its name from 
the goddeſs Afarte. But, as is obſerved, it might as well be ſup- 
| Poſed, that the city was in the ſhape of a half-moon (40). 


6 39) Gen. xiv. 5. (40) See Parrick on the above paſſages of Ge- 


being 
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being burnt with fire ; and the man curſed that ſhould ever 
attempt to rebuild it b. 


THE men of the city of Ai and their king then rouſed Thr ting 
up, and were permitted by Gop to repulſe a body of three T Al. 
thouſand of the Iſraelites, killing thirty odd of their number, 

by way of puniſhment on the whole congregation, for the 


iniquitious practices of one perſon at the ſacking of Jericho. 


The king of Ai very rightly apprehended the war was not 
decided by ſo flight a favour of fortune on his fide ; and i 


therefore ſent to the men of Beth-e/, who were his ſubj 
and owed him homage, to repair to him, that they might 


ſtrengthen his arms againſt the enemy. It was not long ere 


he had advice, that Jeſbua was moving towards him. In ge- 
neral, he apprehended Jaſbua's intent was to beſiege him; 
but he knew nothing of a ſtratagem that was formed, and of 
ambuſcades that were laid to ruin him, and deſtroy his city. 
He ſaw Foſhua appear before his walls with no very formi- 


dable force, and at once reſolved to fight him: which he no 
ſooner offered to do, than the [/raelites faced about and fled; 


Which when he ſaw, he ordered every body to come out of 


the city, and help to purſue the enemy, that feigned only to 


run from him. By this means his city was left deſtitute of 


all defence, every body being at the heels of the 1/raelites ; 
which, when it was known to a party, who lay in ambuſh, 
they roſe up, ſeized upon the city, and ſet the out-ſkirts of 


tit on fire. The king of Ai turning his head backwards, faw 
the ſmoke of his city aſcending up to heaven; and in the 
midſt of his conſternation he faw alſo the enemy ſtop ſhort, 


| ſhout, and face about upon him. His return to the city was 
intercepted by thoſe who had ſet it on fire, and were now ad- 


vancing to aſſiſt in cutting him off. The men of Ai per- 
_ ceiving therefore that their city muſt periſh without reſource, 
and that they were to he attacked as it were on all ſides, 


their hearts ſunk within them, and they all fell by the edge 
of the ſword, except their king, who was taken alive, and 


led to Foſhva. And after this laughter of their army, their 


city was viſited by the Iſraelites, and there the ſcene of blood 


was acted over again upon the women, and thoſe who were 
found in and about it; ſo that in all, there fell this day 


12, ooo ſouls, who were all that belonged to this deſtined 
place, which was now turned into a deſolate heap, as it ever 
aſterwards continued. The captive king was hung upon a 


tree till even- tide, when his body was taken down, toſſed 
into what had been the gate-way of the city, where he had 


v Joſh. vi. 26. 
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The Hiſtory of Canaan. Book l. 
uſed to ſit in judgment perhaps, and buried under an heap of 
ſtones, which were thrown on him: ſo ended the kingdom 
of Ai. | 
Upon this the whole country was riſing up in arms to 
fight Joſhua ; but Gibeon, a city of the Hivites k, far ſtronger 
and more conſiderable than Ai, and renowned for the courage 
of its citizens |, heard what had been done to the kingdoms of 
Jericho and Ai, and trembled ; and the inhabitants deſpairing 
to be able to withſtand the torrent, which was now broke 
into their country, by ſtrength, they reſolved to try what 


art could do. And conſulting what could be done in fo dan- 
gerous a conjuncture, they came to the reſolution of ſendin 
to Joſhua ſome ambaſſadors, who ſhould be dreſſed in ol 


tattered garments, with clouted ſhoes, with dry mouldy 
bread, and wine-ſkins, or bottles old, and rent, and bound 
up : and all this they contrived, that their ambaſſadors might 


| ſeem to come from ſome very far country. With this ſordid 
equipage did they ſet out for 7 


o/hua*'s camp in Gilgal ; where 
being arrived, they told him, they were come from afar off 


to ſeek his friendſhip; and being queſtioned as to their fin- 
ccrity, they anſwered equivocally, and being ſtill farther 
preſſed upon the point, they replied with great ſubmiſſion, 
That they were actually of a very far diſtant country; and 
that the fame of the LoRx D GoD, and what he had done for 


Tjrael in Egypt ; and ſince then, by the deſtruction of Sihon 
and Cg, thoſe mighty kings, had been the inducements 


which had brought them ſo far from home, being ſent by the 
unanimous vote of all their countrymen, that they might 


make their homage, and deſire to be accepted into a league 


with Iſrael; and as a proof that in all they had faid they 
had confined themſelves to ſtrict truth, they produced their 
dry and mouldy bread, which they averred they had taken 


hot out of their houſes the day they ſet out : our bottles of 


wine, ſaid they, were new, and ſee how they are rent; our 
- garments and ſhoes were the ſame, but they are worn out by 
.reaſon of our very long journey. In all this they acted 


their parts with the utmoſt cunning and prevarication, and 


being too eaſily believed, gained their point, by perſuading 


Jaſbua and the Iſraelites to make a league with them. Thus 


did they over- reach their enemies, and thereby fave 
their lives. At the end of three days their whole artifice was 
diſcovered; but then they valued it not, having brought the 
Iſraelites under a ſolemn engagement to protect them as 


i Joſh. vii, viii. k Joſk. ix. compare ver. 3. with ver. 7. | Joſh, 
friends: 
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friends: but in the concluſion they fared not ſo well as 
they, perhaps expected, being condemned to be hewers of 


wood and drawers of water; that is, to be ſlaves, or very 
little better w. 


Wren Adonizedek king of Feruſalem heard, how Jericho Adoni- 
and Ai had been utterly deſtroyed, and, what was worſe zedek. 


to the common cauſe, that the Gzbeonites had ſubmitted to 
Jaſbua, he was divided between diſdain and fear. But reſolv- 


ing to make an example of the Gibeonites, thereby to deter 


others from following ſo pernicious and ſo inglorious an ex- 
ample, he called in Horam king of Hebron, Piram king of 


Jarmuth, Faphia king of Lachiſb, and Debir king of Eglon, 


to join him to fight againſt Gibeon; and accordingi, they all 
went againſt it, and beſieged it. The inhabitants in this diſtre's 
diſpatched notice to Joſhua of what was befallen them, and 
begged his ſpeedy ſuccour to reſcue. them from their enraged 


countrymen. The effect of this was, that the five kings, as 
they were beſieging the city, were furiouſly aſſaulted by 
Jaſbua; ſo that they were obliged to riſe from before it, and 
make off in great confuſion. As they were flying away, and 


had almoſt reached Beth-horon, there came down a dreadful 


tempeſt of hail-ſtones, of ſuch enormous ſize that they knock- _ 


ed them on the head, and did more execution among them 


than the ſword of Joſhua. Thus perſecuted by the heavens 


above, and preſſed by the Iſraelites in the rear, they fled as 


chance directed them, not knowing whether they were go- 
ing. By ſo general a diſperſion it is poſſible that many of 
them might have come off with life, had not the ſun, at the 


command of Jaſbua, ſtopped his carcer, that the 1/raelites 
might ſee to overtake, and deſtroy the ſcattered multitude. 


And now the five kings, ſeeing nothing but deſtruction and 


deſolation before their eyes, made the beſt of their way to a 


cave near the city of Makkedah, the only glimpſe of hope they 
had left. Happily, as they thought, they reached this aſy- 


lum, but were ſome how or other diſcovered to be there; and 
information thereof being carried to Fobua, they ſoon ſaw 
the mouth of their cave ſtopped up with great ſtones: and 
under this diſmal confinement did they remain, till the action 


of this miraculous day was concluded ; when, being viſited 


177 


and dragged out, they were thrown before the congregation 


of Jſrael, the chiefs of whom trod on their necks; which 


done,. they were all five put to death, and their dead bodies 


were hung, each on a tree; and there they hung till the ſet- 


ting ſun, when they were taken down and toſſed into the 


| | * Joſh. ix. | | 
Ver. II. M | | mouth=, | 
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mouth of the cave, which was again filled up with great 
ſtones, as a monument of their fall and unhappy end. This 
was the fate of the five confederate kings, while ſome of their 


ſubjects were ſo fortunate as to get into certain fenced cities, 
and ſo eſcape for the preſent *. 


JaBin king of Hazer, when he heard this, and that more- 
over Makkedah, Libnah, Lachiſh, Eglon, Hebron, and De- 


bir had been ſubverted, and all their inhabitants put to the 


ſword, and that not a foul had been left alive in one of them: 


and again, that Horam, king of Gezer, and his whole force, 
had periſhed in attempting to relieve Lachiſh Such a crowd 


of calamities together made him reſolve to raiſe all the tribes 
of the Canaanites, to withſtand the deſtruction, which ſo 
imminently threatened them all. He ſent therefore to Jo- 
bab king of Madon, to the king of Shimron, to the king of 
Achſbaph, to the kings on the north of the mountains, to 


thoſe in the plains ſouth of Cinneroth, and in the valley, and 
on the borders of Dor on the weft, and to the Canaanites, 


peculiarly ſo called, on the eaſt and weſt, and to the Amorite, 


and the Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the FJebuſite in the 


mountains, and to the Hivite under Hermon, in the land of 
Mizpeh. Theſe all confederated together againſt Iſrael; 


they were as the ſand on the ſea-ſhore for multitude, and 


were very ſtrong in horſe and chariots, a dreadful enemy for 


Foſhua and his people to deal with, who were utterly un- 
provided of both. Being thus united, they encamped near 
the waters of Merom, ſince called the lake Samachonitis. 
Here, as they lay conſulting together, they were aſſaulted by 

ſurprize, driven out of their camp, and broken into as many 
_ diſtin bodies, perhaps, as they were tribes, each tending 


homewards. But the main body of them ſeem to have fled 


with their faces towards the great Zidon, weſtward, and 


Mizrephoth-maim ; while another multitude ſcoured towards 


the valley of Miapeh eaſtwards. But they were every where 
ſo furiouſly and effectually purſued, that moſt of them fell by 


the way. Jabin himſelf had the luck to eſcape for the pre- 


ſent, but he periſhed with his city ſoon afterwards ; for 
Hazor was ſoon after taken, her inhabitants all cut off, there 
was not one of them left, and herſelf burnt with fire. This 
city was reckoned as the chief of all the cities belonging to the 
kings of this confederacy, and therefore was treated with the 
greater rigour; but the reſt of the cities of theſe princes, 
which alſo fell into the hands of Foſbua, were ſuffered ta 
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ſtand, though none of the inhabitants were ſpared in any of 


them 

No loſles, though ever ſo grievous, could for a conſiderable 
while break the ſpirits of the Canaanites ; they ſtood their 
ground, and roſe up ſo thick and fo faſt one after another, 
that they kept Jo/ſhud employed fix years o: And in the end 


great numbers are ſuppoſed to have left their country, and, 
travelling towards Afric, to have ſettled themſelves there 
at laſt, erecting a monument in memory of the calamities 


which had driven them from their native place, and inveigh- 
ing againſt Fozua by a very injurious appellation, as will be 
obſerved hereafter in the hiſtory of that continent. In their 
way thither they are ſuppoſed to have ſeized on the lower Egypt, 
where they erected a monarchy, which ſubſiſted under ſeveral 
of their own kings ; but being at laſt overpowered, were for- 
ced, ſome of them, farther weſtward into Afric : and thus 


are they made out to have been the Phænician paſtors, who 


lorded it ſo long, and fo rigorouſly over Egypt®?. 


AFTER the Canaanites had been ſucceflively defeated, and 


at length diſperſed, and reduced, the Anakims 4 (Z), who 


alſo inhabited ſome of the mountains of the land, a fierce and 


| barbarous race, and of an origin diſtinct from the Canaanites, 


as is thought, were invaded and cut off; and thus was the 


whole country, as it were, poſſeſſed by the Iſraelites. 
Bor ſtill the Canaanites of ſeveral denominations were 


ſtrong and potent, and held no mean ſhare of the country; 
and, for nineteen or twenty years, the remainder of Fo/hna's 
days, they were very little moleſted ; being ſuffered to breath, 


while the important buſineſs of dividing their e by the 
conqueror could be regulated and adjuſted, 


® Joſh, xi. 9 83 Anzal. 8 See before in the Notes, 
* 2 1 Joſh. ubi ſupr. 


(Z) Theſe are held to haye been what we call giants, and are 


derived from one Arba, who ſeized on the city of Hebron, from 
whom it was called K7rja:h-Arba, the city of Arba. From Arba 


| deſcended Aua (41), who, it ſeems had three ſons, whom we ſhall 


mention hereafter. From Anat the Anakims derive their name; but 


whether they were a numerous family, or really more bulky than 


their neighbours, is far from being aſcertained: their name has va- 


rious derivations aſſigned it, which are many, and doubtful, and 
unſatisfactory ; nor can we hope for any certainty in matters ſo an- 
tient, and at the ſame time ſo imperfectiy touched on as this family 


is in ſcripture. 


{41) 74. xiv. 15. Ku. 13, 1 Es, 
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TH1s diviſion being marked out, the Canaanites were on 
all fides invaded again by the tribes of Iſrael, who wanted 
each to drive them out of their reſpective lots. The Canaa- 
nites and Perizzites in Bezek were accordingly invaded by the 
tribes of Simeon and Fudah, and there fell of them ten thou- 
ſand men. Being thus routed in the held, they retreated to 
the city of Bezet, where Adonibezek, the king of that place 


as his name imports, reſided. This king is infamous, with 


all men, for his ſingular cruelty and inſolence; for, by his 


own confeſſion, having taken ſeventy kings captive, he cut 


off the thumbs and great toes of each, and made them expect 
their meat under his table, like ſo many dogs. The city it- 
ſelf was now atlaulted and carried; and all thoſe within the 


walls were put to the ſword, which may be called the ſecond 
ſlaughter of this diſpute. Adonibezek himſelf was in the city 


at this time, though he, it ſeems, eſcaped : but he was over- 
taken in his flight, and his thumbs and great toes were cut off; 


a juſt requital, as he himſelf acknowledged, for his former 
cruelty ; but his life was undeſervedly ſpared, he being car- 
ried alive to Jeruſalem, where he died; for that city had been 
taken and burnt before; but whether by Z2ſhua formerly, 


or the tribe of Judah now 7, is not very clear (A). 


IMMEDIATELY after this the Canaanites were invaded in 


ſeveral other parts, and pariicularly in Hebron and Debir two, 


r Judg. i. 38. 


(A)] Jeruſalem is mentioned as taken by Jo/bua ; but, as may be 


_ obſerved, the Canaanites laid hands again on ſeveral places which 
Joſßbua had torn from them; and the ſame may have happened at 


Feru/alem : for though it is by moſt commentators imagined, that 


the /-azl/ites held the town, and the Febufites the fortreſs of Zion 
ever afterwards ; To/ephus 42) plainly enough tells us, they had 
both the fort and the city when David gave them their fatal blow; 
and, conſidering the temper and inſolence of the Jebuftes, it is not 


likely, that, while they poſſeſſed the citadel, they would ſuffer the 
Ifraclites to live quietly in the town. Upon the whole, though 


the place may have been reduced by Fo/ua, and re-poſleſſed by the 


Febufites again, and reduced a ſecond time by the tribe of Judah 
now, yet it is likely, there were always diſputes between the Jebu- 
Ates, and the 1/raelites, and that theſe were driven out by thoſe a 
ſecond time; and that in the days of David, the Jebuſtes had both 


the city and fortreſs in their own hands, as Joſepbus aſſures us above. 85 
Joſehus (43) ſeems to be right here, when he tells us the tribe of 


Judah did now attack Jeruſalem, but. did not ſucceed in their at- 
a A ** . 
(42) Foſeph. I. 6. . 2. (43) dntig. L. 5. c. 2. 
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cities which had formerly been deſtroyed by Joſna, but were 
now in the hands of the Canaanttes again, an inſtance among 
many others of the ſame kind, of the reſolution of this people, 
and their reluctance to quit their poſſeſſions, And in general 
the Canaanites in the high lands or mountains were reduced; 
but thoſe in the low country were able to keep their ground, 
becauſe they had chariots of iron. Hebron was by this war 
put into the hands of Caleb, who thence expclled the three 
ſons of Anak © (B). 

THe Jebuſites were alſo aſſaulted by the Benjamites, but 


they could not be diſlodged. Thoſe about Beth-c/ had the 


houſe of Jeſeph to deal with, and fell by fraud, their city 
being betrayed by one of the inhabitants, unwarily ſeized on 
by the hands of the enemy. But thoſe of Beth-/hern, Taa- 
nach, Dor, Ibleam, and MAegiddo, made head ag:inſt the 
attempts of the children of Aanaſſe, and prefer ved their 
| ſeveral juriſdictions entire. The Canaanites alſo that dwelt 
in Gezer could not be expelled by the Zphrainites ; and thoſe 
of Kitron and Nahalel ſtood their ground againſt the poſterity 
of Zebulun, though they ſubmitted to a tribute. The inhabi- 
tants of Accho, Ziden, Ahlab, Achzib, Helbah, Aphit, and 
Rehob, inſtead of being driven out by the tribe of Meer, ſeem 
to have impoſed what conditions they thought proper on them, 
| and barely to have ſuffered them to hold any part of their lot. 
Thoſe who held Beth-ſbemeſh and Beth-anath were an over 
match for Naphtali; but in the end they were made tributa- 


ver. 9 —20. 


B) The names of theſe ſons of Anat are Miman, Sbeſbai, and 
Talmai (44) ; concerning whom we ſhall only remark what Bochart 
has fancied, as to the import of their names. To begin with their 
father Anal, his name he makes to iquare with the /atin name Tor- 
guatus ; the eldeſt, or firſt of the brother's name Abiman or who ir 
my brother; that is, abo is my equal. By the name of Shai the 
ſecond, he ſuppoſes him to have been ſix cubits high, as Goliath is 
ſaid to have been. Talmai, the name of the third, he derives from 
Talam a Furrow * ; as if he ſeemed in length equal to the furrow 
of a field. This is an ingenious thought, ſome may ſay, and ſome 
may think it alittle preſumptuous. Fo/ephus (45), as his cuſtom is 
too frequently, gives usa fearful account of theſe inhabitants of 
Hebron, Among the flain, ſays he, were found ſome gigantic 
forms, who not only exceeded the ordinary ze of men, but diſ- 
« fered alſo from them in af pect and voice Some of their bones 
are expoſed as a prodigy to this day. e 


(44) Nams, ili, 22.  * Canaan lib. 1. c. 1. (45) Usi 
Jap. EM | 
Mg. ries 
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ries. The Amorites preſſed hard upon the children of Dan, 
and confined them to their mountains, denying them all the 
benefits of the low country; nor would they ſuffer them to 
have the mountains to themſelves neither; but would Kkzep 
mount Heres in Aijalon and in Shaalbim in their own hands: 
but though they dealt thus with the Danites, according to 
their own pleaſure, they were reduced at laſt to a tribute by 


the joint forces of the houſe of Joſeph and of Dan, and their 
_ coaſt or border aſcertained, from the going up to Akrabbim from 


the rect, and upwards* (C). 8 
Tus upon the diviſion of their country, and the attempts 
made by the ſeveral tribes to drive them out, the whole land 


was in a ferment of war, which ended with no great ſucceſs 
on either ſide ; and the adverſe parties ſeem to have been 
pretty equally matched. So that although it is certain that 


multitudes of this people were ſlain in the wars of Jaſbua, and 


that, as is very rationally ſuppoſed, many of them fled the 
land in queſt of more ſure and quiet abodes twenty years before; 


yet ſuch was their number remaining, or valour, or ſuperior 
skill in war, that, after all their calamities, take them 


which way you will, they ſeem to have been but little inferior 


to the Iſraelites. Nor after this do we mils one tribe of them, 


except the Gergaſites (D). 5 = 5 
TE Canaanites, the Sidonians, and the Hivites of mount 
Lebanon, from Baal- hermon to Hamath, were left to prove 


(Cy For want of knowing the exact ſituation of the places here 
mentioned, we are at a loſs to underſtand, whether the Amorites were 


left maſters of a ſmall, or a large territory. Obſcurities of the ſame 
kind there are many; but our reader, we hope, will upon this oc- 
caſion, and all of a like nature, paſt or to come, excuſe our want of 
preſumption; or that we do not pretend to ſhew him the exact ſitua. 


tions of places, which from the beſt light we have, can hardly be 
gueſſed at, and mull for ever, it is likely, remain a diſpute among 


tuch as have time to waſte, and little elſe to do, or think of. 
(D) We are poſitively told, they fled into ic (46), where 


they fixed their ſeat; whence their being omitted is very rationally 

accounted for; and though it were difficult to think, that none be- 
longing to the other tribes accompanied them, or trod afterwards 
in their foot-ſteps ; yet may we hence conclude, that the Gergaſites 
were ine chief of the fugitives from this country, which we ſhall 
reſume when we come to Afric. C 


0 45) Gomar. Hleraſeltnet. ad tit. Stebaib, c ap. ö. 
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Iſrael, to exerciſe them with temptation to idolatry and fin 
(E), and the more immediately devoted nations, the Ca- 
naanites, Hittites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Febu- 
ſites, dwelt, as it were in common, with the children of 1/- 
rael in their promiſed land. Being thus blended together, 
they in time wrought ſo upon the unſtable minds of the I/ 
raelites, as to perſuade them to intermarry with them, and 
ſerve their gods u, thereby captivating their minds, as they 
_ afterwards did their bodies. | 5 5 
Fox in a very few years, nine or ten, or thereabout, Ja- Jabin II. 
zin, whom we may reckon the ſecond of the name, ſeeing 1 
he reſided at the very ſame place with the former, was per- 
mitted by Gop to deal with the 1/razl:tes, as the inſtrument 
of his wrath. This prince, it is likely, rebuilt Hazor (F), 
which had been deſtroyed with ſuch rigour by Joſhua, re- 
eſtabliſhed the royal ſeat there, was maſter of nine hundred 
5 HE Chariots 


u Judg. 11. 21—23, iii. 1—7. 


(E) Here we ſee a remarkable diſtinction made between the Ca- 
naanites of Foſbua's conqueſt, and thoſe who were not ſo; as if 
theſe, who were only their borderers, were more proper, or more 
likely, to tempt the Iſraelites, than thoſe who were actually in- 
mates with them. Whence, whether we are to conclude, that the 
do atry of the former was more enchanting than that of the latter, 
or their uxury more enticing ; or whether at all there was any real 
difference between them, we leave the reader to fancy. Both reli- 
gious and political reaſons have been aſſigned for this mercy towards 
the Canaanites ; of the former is, That the //-ae/ites might not grow 
fluggiſh for want of ſome to waken and ſtir up their courage, and 
to keep up martial diſcipline among them, and that they might al- 
ways be in a more immediate ftate of dependance on God, or look 
conſtantly up to him for ſuccour (47). Of the latter, That no part 
of the country, which was too extenſive to be thoroughly inhabited 
by the 1fraelites, might lie deſolate, ſo as to be left for a harbour 
to wild beaſts, who might by their encreaſe prove a more dreadful 
and pernicious enemy than the Canaantes (48). Ig „„ 
(F) We think with thoſe who ſuppoſe this Jabin to have deſcend- 
ed from the other, who fell by the hands of %%; and that he 
now ſeized on the ſpot where Hazor formerly ſtood, and rebuilt 
that city; which, ſeeing he was ſo powerful a prince, is no unlike- 
ly matter, though ſome make a ſcruple of it. Whether Jabin was 
an appellation common to all the kings of Hazor, we have not to 
_  fay from poſitive authority, though it ſeems to have been a com- 
mon cuſtom in theſe parts for kings to ſucceed each other under the 


(47) Ser Patrick upon Judg. iii. 2. (48) Sec Exod. xxiii. 
$9. and Deut. wi. 22. : | 
| 4 ſame 
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chariots of iron (G), which, and the reſt of his hoſt, were 


under the command of Siſera, who dwelt in Haroſheth of the 
Gentiles (H). Fabin therefore reduced the Iſraelites to a 
ſtate of ilavery, and mightily did he oppreſs them for twenty 
years. But whether he held them in general under ſubjection, 
or the northern tribes only, is a matter of uncertainty. But 


whether his dominion over them was total or partial, it ex- 


pired at the end of twenty years, as we have ſaid. News 
was brought to Siſera, that the Iſraelites had been ftirred up 
to rebellion, and that they were actually in arms, conſulting 


together, how they might ſnake off his maſter's yoke. 


Whercupon he prepared the nine hundred chariots of iron, 
and iſſued a proclamation, requiring the men of war to aſ- 


ſame appelation, as Pharaoh in Egypt, Agag in Amalekitis, &c. He 


is in the text called king of Canaan ; which, whether it refers to 


the Canaanites, peculiarly ſo called, or to the whole bedy of the 
Canaanites in general, we take not on us to ſay. 


(G The number of theſe chariots, which are all along taken for 


the ſcythed ſort, is much wondered at by the learned. Whether 
he had ſuch a multitude of them before he warred upon 7/rae/ ; or 
whether, by reducing them, he at once enlarged his empire, and 
augmented his forces, is not ſaid ; though it is probable he had not 
10 many before. But what ſhall we ſay to Joſephus, who acquaints 
us, That Jabin did actually refide at Azor [ Haxor] ſituate near the 
lake Samachonitis, and that he had an army of 300,000 foot, 
10, ooo horſe, and 30090 chariots 49). If Bochart wonders, as he 
does, at the goo chariots the ſcripture gives him, obſerving, that 
Mitbridates had but 100 in his army, and Darius but 200 (50); 
What muſt he have thought of Jo/zphus's 3000 ? Indeed, not only 
In the number of the chariots, but in that alſo of the horſe and 
foot, he is too large to be eaſily credited; nor perhaps is it always 
ſafe to lend an attentive ear to that hiſtorian, And it is to be 


noted, that notwithſtanding he on this ſide ſo vaſtly exceeds what 


the ſcripture ſeems to intend, he agrees therewith in the number of 


the 1 aelites, who roſe up to recover their rights, reckoning them 
at only 10,000 (51). What authority he had for this very extra- 
ordinary exceſs in the numbers of the Canaanites againſt the 1/-ael- 


ites, we know not: but his view may have been to do honour in 
this example, as in others, to his countrymen and forefathers, with 


the Romans, who gloried chiefly in their military exploits, and in 


what their fathers had done before them that — 
(H) If Haxor was not rebuilt, then Haro/beth of the Gentiles bids 
fair to have been the royai ſeat. It is called of the Gentiles, as is 
_ ſuppoſed, from a confluence of all ſorts, who came now to put 


themſelves under the protection of Jabin's growing empire. 


49) Astig. lib. 5. cap. 6. (50) Hierozaic. Part 1. lib. 2. 
. (51) Faſepbus ubi ſabr. | a 
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ſemble together, to march out againſt the Iſraelites, who 
were but ten thouſand ſtrong, with Deborah and Barat at 
their head. They came to a battle, and Siſera was beaten, 
and irretrievably routed, and a general ſlaughter was made 
of his army, quite to the gates of Haraſbeth of the Gentiles - 
and being himſelf in great danger of the purſuers, he quitted 
his chariot, and truſted to his feet (I), directing his ſteps to 
the tent of Heber the Kenite, who was at amity with Jabin. 
He found Jael, Heber's wife, in the tent door, who, per- 
ceiving the hurry and diſorder he was in, entreated him to 
ſtep in, and fear nothing; which he did, and ſhe covered 
him with a rug, or ſome ſuch thing, ſo as not to be ſeen, 
or to prevent his taking any harm, while he repoſed himſelf 
after the fatigue of the battle and flight. He had not lain 
long ere he complained of being very thirſty, and begged a 
draught of water; inſtead whereof his kind hoſteſs preſented 
him with a bowl of new milk, of which when he had drank 
his fill, the covered him up again. Then he called out, and 
bad her, if any one came to enquire if ſhe had any man with- 
in, to anſwer no, and to ſtand at the tent door for that pur- 
poſe. Now, being greatly fatigued, he fell into a deep ſleep, 
and Fael, taking one of the tent nails and a hammer, trod 
ſoftly up to him, and drove the nail into his temples, and ſo 
killed him. By this time Barat had reached the tent in queſt 
of Siſera; and Jael with a triumphant air went out to him, 
and invited him to the fight of the man he ſought, whom he 
here ſaw dead, with the nail ſmitten into his temples. So fell 
Siſera; and thus was Fabin's glory eclipſed, and his domini- 


(1) The particulars of the battle are not recorded in the ſacred 
text; but thence it very plainly appears, that there was ſomething 
miraculous and extraordinary in this defeat of Jabin's hoſt, thun- 
ders, lightnings, and frightful ſounds rumbling in their ears, ſo 
that the heavens had the principal ſhare in this overthrow. And 
Joſephus, that we may not wonder at the ruin of ſo mighty a power 
by fo contemptible a hand ful of the 1/-aelites, tells us very circum- 
ſtantially, That the armies were no ſooner engaged, than there a- 
roſe a furious wind, which drove ſuch a tempeſt of hail and rain 
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ons forced from him by the children of Iſrael, by whom he 
was perſecuted to deſtruction (K). 


| Now what the Canaanites did, or what was done againſt 
them, after this, for a long ſeries of years, we cannot ſay. 
Thus much appears, They had been able to maintain their 


ground in ſeveral parts, and particularly in Jeruſalem, till the 
time that David was king of [/rael. hen the Jebuſites, 


who held that city, or at leaſt the fortreſs of Zion, ſaw Da- 


vid actually advanced up to them to beſiege them, they poſted 
their lame and their blind (L) to defend them, ſaying they 


| ON were 
w Judg. iv. 


(K) Fo/ephus gives us the particulars of his downfal. Jabin met 


Barak as he was in full march againſt Hazor, and was encountered 


by him and ſlain ; and Haxzor, the ſeat of his empire, was laid 


level with the ground: and thus fell the empire of the 7abins in 
Hazor a ſecond time (53), according to this hiſtorian, | 
[L) Who, or what, theſe lame and blind were, is made a doubt; 


it is diſputed, whether we muſt with Jofephus (54) underſtand them 


to have been perſons actually labouring under the infirmities of 
lameneſs and blindneſs, or whether ſomething elſe is here to be un- 
derſtood, as others think. Bochart (55) deems this fo plain a caſe, 
that he wonders how ſome great men had puzzled their brains with 
finding out a ſolution of it ; and holds it paſt diſpute, that this was 

a a flouriſh of thraſoniſm in the Jebufites, who planted their lame and 
their blind, that is, their moſt infirm and unfit people, to defend 
them: while our own Dr. Gregory (56), who has a whole diſſerta - 
tion about it, underſtands them to have been the gods of this peo- 


ple, who, as the pſalmilt expreſſes it, bad eyes, and ſaw not, and 


feet, and walked not (57) and this opinion is ſupported by theſe ve- 


Ty plauſible arguments; 1. How could David diſtinguiſh the halt, 


or the lame, or the blind from able men, when poſted upon lofty 


walls, fince thoſe infirmities are not diſcernable but near at hand ? 
2. How can it be {ſuppoſed there was ſuch a number of theſe unfor- 


tunate perſons in ſo ſmall a city as might ſerve ſuch a purpoſe ? 


3. And why ſhould David ſay, as he does, that his foal hated 


them ; when it would have been but natural in him to have commi- 
ſerated their unhappy condition? From theſe arguments it is con- 
| cluded, that it was not the lame and the blind of the city, whom the 
| Febuſitesrelied on, but their idols, which in the P/alms are deſcribed in 
the ſarcaſtical words we have inſerted above, and which they plant- 
ed upon their walls, by their power or influence to keep off the 


enemy; Which they hoped would have been ſo efficacious a means 


of preſerving them, that they truſted David would be unable to 


(53) Lem ibid. (54) Ibid. lib. 7.c. 2. (55) Phaleg. J. 


4 (55) 1n Petrick's commentary upon this paſſage. (57) 


P[aim cxv. 


prevail. 
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were enough to keep off ſo mean an invader, relying wholly 
on the ſtrength of their walls and ſituation, But they were 
diſappointed, being carried by ftorm (M). But the circum- 
ſtances of this event, and how it fared with the gariſon and 
inhabitants, are not told . 8 | | 
THis was doubtleſs a very ſevere blow upon the Canaanites 
in general, and muſt have perplexed them much : and they 


muſt again have been deeply humbled when they were inva- 


ded in Gezer by Pharaoh ; upon what provocation given by 


them, or whether any, is utterly unknown (N); and their 


city burnt, and themſelves put to the ſword. This city was 
22 Sam. v. 6—9. 
prevail againſt their ſuper natural operations. And here a parallel 


caſe is drawn in reference to the Palladium, the city of Troy being 
ſuppoſed to be impregnable while that remained with them : and 


ſome ſuch, or the ſame, notion may have obtained among the Je- 
Gufites now, touching their god or gods (58). To this we ſhall 


add one chimerical notion of a Jewiſb rabbi upon this event. He 


pretends, that when Abraham bought the cave of Mach. pelab of the 
children of Herb, he formally covenanted with them, that when 


his poſterity ſhould come to be poſſeſſors of the land (which they 
had a foreſight of) they ſhould not touch the city of Febus ; and 
that now they engraved this covenant his forefather Abraham had 


made with them upon their walls, pretending, that David could 
not attempt them, but by the breach of the covenant his forefather 


| Abraham had made with them (59). 


(M) We have already obſerved, that according to Joſepbus (60 


the Jebuſites were in poſſeſſion both of the city of Jeruſalem and the 


fortreſs of Zion; to which he adds, that the lower town was eaſily 
carried by an aſſault, with David at the head of it; but that the 


caſtle or fortreſs held out, till Foab ſucceeded in the important ſervice 
of aſſaulting that. | 


N) A late commentator is of opinion, that Pharaoh attacked the 
Canaanites at this place, out of complaiſance to So/omon, who had 


married his daughter; for, apprehending the Fewws to be very little 
acquainted with the arts of conducting a ſiege, he ſuppoſes they 


were not able to maſter this city of Gezer (61), which, how it 


came to be ſo much ſtronger than Feru/alem, ald the fortreſs of 


Zion, and many other places by them ſubdued, we cannot ſay. 


'This Pharaoh is by a learned chronologer, who takes this to have 


been the firſt expedition the Egyprians made out of their own coun- 


try, called Rameſſes Miamũn (62). 


(58) Vide Cleric. in 2 Sam. wv. 6. (59) Eliezer Pirke, cap. 36. 


(50) Ubi ſupra. (61) Vide Cleric. in 1 Reg. ix. 16. (62) 


Marſh. Gan. Chron, ad Sec. 13, 14. 
| afterwards 
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afterwar ds rebuilt or repaired by Solomon, he receiving it in 
right of his wife, Pharaoh's daughter J. 
Tus oppreſſed by the 1/raelites on the one hand, and GC 


the mighty power of Egypt on the other ; and the glory of 


Solomon ariſing towards its meridian, the remnant of the Amo- 
rites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebuſites were re- 
duced to the grievous ſtate of bondage and ſlavery ; whence 


it is gathered, that they were now brought to ſo low an ebb 


as to be unable to anſwer the demands of a tribute; wheretore 
being admitted into a covenant, as is very rationally ſuppoſed, 


with king Solomon, he would not cut them off, but employed 


them in the heavy labour of carrying on his vaſt and ſumptu- 
ous Works. And this ſervility was entailed on their poſteri- 
ty -; for, although it is apparently certain, that they upon 
their firſt reduction became proſelytes to the Jetoiſh religion, 
yet It 1s thought, they were diſtinguiſhed from the Fews ; 


and reckoned. of a more ignoble blood, and as born to drud- 


gery. This is ſuppoſed to have been their fate, and thus are 


they thought to have been blended with the Fews ; though 


it is far from being poſitively known (O). And now it re- 


"mains only for us to obſerve, That among the tribes of the 
Canaanites, enumerated above to have been laden with the 


oke of Solomon, the Canaanites, peculiarly fo called as we 
1 hitherto ſpoken, are omitted: theſe therefore, we may 


conclude, bore none of the burthen, but remained whole and 
independent in their poſſeſhons on the ſea- coaſt, and ſprung 


afterwards to a great height of fame; continually improving 
themſelves in navigation, commerce, and the uſeful arts; and 
becoming comprehended under the famous appellation of Pho- 
nicians. 


. 


Y 1 Kings i ix. 46. 2 See ver. 20, 21. See alſo Ezra ii. „ 
| 58. and Nehem. xi. 3. 8 N 


(O) We will give you the moſt obvious texts of teien which 


relate to this matter; it is firſt ſaid, And all the people that were 

Left of the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hiwites, and Febuſites which 
were not of the children of Iſrael, their children that wee left afier 
them in the land, whom the children of Iſrael alſo were not ableutterly 


to def roy, upon thoſe did Solomon lem a tribute of Bond. ſer vice unto this 


day { 63). And at the return from captivity, there is mention made 
of the children of Solomon's ſervants. ..-. . And the Nethinims 


and the child en of Solomon's ſerdants wwere three hundred and ninety two 
(64): And eller here are the Acthinims and the children * Solomon's 


(63) JS © ax. 20, £1. (64) Exr. ii. 55. 58. 


ſervanti 
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x The Hiſtory of the Philiftines. 


E have already obſerved, that this people deſcended 73,;- Ori- 

W from the Caſluhim partly, and partly from the Caph- gize. 4 i 

| torim *, both from the loins of Mizraim, the fon ; 

of Ham, the ſon of Noah. This is their origin; whence it 
appears, that Egypt was their firſt Seat : nor have we ought 
to add concerning the origin of this people, except we ac- 
- quaint you more particularly, than we have already Þ, with 


2 oh 1 1 2 bs * cw WY} * Ex . 
3 $3. -* 8 1 * * 
mo, 1 2 Rt * * a 4 * 4 


the improbable notions, as we think them, of ſome of the 
learned concerning the Caſiuhim and Caphtorim (A). But 
dee Vol. I. p. 366, 367. b See Vol. I. ubi ſupr. 
7 ſervants mentioned together (65) ; and in theſe laſt texts our tranſ- 
E lators refer us back to the firſt, as if they were the children of the 
5 Canaanites on whom Solomon impoſed a tribute of bond - ſervice. 


But there is a difficulty to account for the ſmallneſs of the number, 
ſo that commentators are willing to deduce theſe mentioned upon 
the return from Babylon, from ſome other origin Perhaps we 
ſhall find ſome traces of them in Jeſepbus, who, with ſome variation 
from ſcripture, having acquainted us, That Soſomos reduced a ſtub- 
f born remnant of the Canaanites, inhabiting between mount Libanus 
| and Hamath, made them his tributaries, they paying their tribute 
in ſervile works and labour; to which purpoſe they were to furniſh. 
Solomon with a certain number of ſlaves agreed on, who were to till 
the ground, and go through other ſorts of drudgery ; and over 
theſe, ſays he, were ſix hundred officers appointed to ſet them their 
tasks, and keep them to their work (66). Afterwards enumerating 
thoſe who returned from Babylon, he reckons up fix hundred and 
fifty, who paſſed for Hraelites, but could not make out their extrac- 
tion : others of uncertain genealogy there were five hundred twen- 
ty five; and of ſervants that attended upon the whole multitude, 
ſeven thouſand three hundred thirty ſeven (67). Theſe three num- 
bers, making eight thouſand five hundred and twelve, may, it is 
likely, have been Canaanites; But till the number is too ſmall, ex- 
cept we ſuppoſe, that the far greateſt part of the better ſort were 
blended with the Jeu ſo intricately, that there was no diſtinguiſn- 
ing between the pretenſions of each, and moreover, that multi- 
tudes of them remained behind in the place of their captivity. _ 
(aA) As that the Caſſubim were the antient Colchi deſcribed by 
Herodotus, and the Caphtorim, the Cappadocians in Alia minor, which 
though we have rejected already (68), we may have occaſion to 
reſume hereafter. | WOT Som ab 


Ne TY EO a TO 
. 6 , L 


(95) Neben. zi. 3. (66) Foſeph. Antig. bb. b. c. 2. (67) 
Hem ibid. lib. 11. c. 4. (68) See Vel. J. p. 366. 1 
: | We 
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we have, as much as poſſible, forborn to perplex our reader 
with what can afford no ſolid fruit, and only feed us with the 
ſlender fare of little better than groundleſs gueſſes, advanced 


with a preſumption, which we admire how it ſhould have poſ- 


ſeſſed the minds of men, otherwiſe modeſt and ſcrupulous 
enough, Therefore we ſhall ſay no more of the Caſſubim and 
Caphtorim, whence the Philiſtines derive their origin, than 


that they certainly were of Egypt, as we have faid ; and that 


conſequently the Philiſtines came from that country. From 
Egypt they migrated into, and ſeized upon, the land, which 
was afterwards called by their name; concerning which we 
ſhall ſay no more here than is barely neceſſary. „ 
THE land or country of the Philiſtines, known to the an- 
tient Greeks and Romans under the name of Palz/tine, grew 
in time to ſuch a height of note as to communicate its name to 
the whole region, of which it was only a part; ſo that all the 
land of Promiſe became comprehended under this name, which 
is moſt commonly uſed, even in our days, in the ſame extent, 


it having prevailed always among the Chriſtians of the Greek 


and Roman churches, from whom we have received it. This 
celebrated name is very apparently derived from Philiſtine, 


which the Greeks altered into Palez/tine, though ſome pretend 
to derive it from the Greet it ſelf (B), but therein they are 


certainly miſtaken. Diſmiſfing this obſcurity, we ſhall pro- 


ceed to mark out the boundaries of this country; which, from 


what we have ſaid above, may be aptly ſtiled the proper Pa- 


læſtine. It was a flip of land ftretching along the ſea-fide ; 
bounded on the eaſt, by the tribes of Judah and Simeon; on 

the ſouth by Amalekitis, and partly, but very little perhaps, 
by Edom; on the weſt by the Mediterranean, or Midland- 


| fea ; and towards the north it interfered with the tribe of Dan. 


It was a country much longer than broad, but neither way 


conſiderable for its dimenſions, being ſcarce forty Engliſh miles 


in length; but what it wanted in extent it made up in fertility 
of ſoil. Towards the ſea it is a plain country, but three or 


four miles up it begins to ſwell into hills and mountains; 


whence it is moſt beautifully diverſified with hill and dale, 
mountain and valley, productive of the moſt luxuriant gifts of 


nature, and rich in proſpects, which way ſoever the eye be 


turned. Rivers in this country there are none to ſpeak of ; 
but that defect is ſupplied by exuberant ſprings, and brooks, 


| (B) Deriving it from Peluſum, the famous Egyptian city of that 


name; from whence this people are 8 to have come; which 


name they deduce from a Greek wor 


ſignifying dirt: but of this 
more hereaſter, e * 


and 
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and rills, down the ſides of mountains. The temper of the 
climate, nature of the ſeaſons, and natural hiſtory of this 
delicious ſpot we dwell not on here, referring our reader to 
the geography of the land of Promiſe, of which it was a part, 
and a very noble one. 

Bur we cannot fo paſs over the cities of this country, 
which we will here enumerate and deſcribe as well as we can, 
beginning from the ſouthermoſt. Gaza, the moſt renown- 
ed of them all, ſtood upon the ſkirts of the deſert which led to 
Egypt, and was built within two or three miles of the ſea, 
as from the moſt authentic accounts is gathered. What it 
was in its firſt days cannot be known ; but in time it became 
conſiderable for ſtrength, beauty, and extent. In the He- 
brew it is called Azza, and Aza was it called by the Syrians e; 
which has been altered into Gaza, which, ſay they, ſigni- 
fies a treaſury in the antient Perſian ; and this name it had 
becauſe Cambyſes in his war with Egypt made uſe of it as a 
magizine 4. But this is rejected as a mere notion: nor in- 
| deed is it a concluſion, ſuppoſing it to be true, that Camby- 
ſes did make ſuch a uſe of this city, nothing, as we have ſaid, 
being to be poſitively determined from a ſimilitude of 1 names 
and appellatives in different languages. 

In later times it was alſo called Ine, and Mina e; and 
the ſea which waſhed along the ſhore from Gaza to Egypt 
was called, ſay they, the Jonian ſea, Gaza being called atter 

- 1. This city is placed at one of the four corners of the 
2 Promiſe by Moſes *, and was in the lot of the tribe of 
2 according to the diviſion Jaſbua made of the whole 
But though it was attempted, and carried, yet the 
= Philiftines poſſeſſed ; it again, and kept it!. Whether or not 

it had originally the ſame ſituation which it appears now to 
have had, cannot be known ; but it is probable, that it from 
the beginning ſtood upon, or near, the ſame ſpot. It ſtood 
upon an eminence about three miles from the ſea, as we have 
ſaid, and was of very difficult acceſs for the depth of the ſands 

which ſurrounded it k. But by another author we under- 

ſtand it to have been ſcarce a mile diſtant from the ſhore l, 

2 difference we ſhall not take on us to reconcile. If a well- 
_ eſteemed traveller of our own nation be not miſtaken in the 

place, it is now upon a bill, ſurrounded by delicious vales, and 


5 3 ad vocem Tabs d Pom yon. Mel. lib. 1. c. 11. 
© STEPHAN. ubi ſupr. f Idem ad vocem lonor. s See be- 
fore, p. 158. k Joſh. xv. 47. i Judg. i. 18. iii. 3. * Aa- 
RIAN. I. z. p. 150. eee p. 759. | 
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thoſe again encloſed with a chain of hills „; but he mentions 


not a word of deep ſands about it, which if ſo difficult, as is 


ſaid above, he could not have paſſed over. But though he 
differs from the antient hiſtorian a, who gives us the fituati- 
on of this city in reſpect of the ſoil about it; yet he ſeems 
to agree with the geographer o from whom we have its laſt 


mentioned diſtance from the ſea, computing it at ſeven fur- 


longs, which fall ſhort of a mile ?: but his expreſſion on this 
point is obſcure, and we cannot build on it. For the more 


convenient communication with the fea, it had a ſea-port, 
Majuma d, a place of no great account, as ſeems, till Con- 
ſtantine took notice of it, and called it Conflantia, in ho- 


nour of his ſon Con/tantius. The antient name of this ſea- 
port is not aſcertained ; but Julian, out of hatred to the me- 


mory of Conſtantine, altered its name Con/tantia into the Port 
of Gaza, or the maritime part of the ſaid city”: and from 


hence we find, perhaps, Gaza in the plural number, Gazz. 


Majuma is alſo called the maritime Gaza. There is no ſign 
that it ever was a commodious place for the entertainment of 
ſhipping ; but a ſhift was made with it, where no place 
more convenient was to be had; and doubtleſs the ſhipping 
which belonged to, or frequented it, were of a nature pro- 


per for ſo indifferent a ſtation ; though perbaps, on the o- 


ther hand, the port may have been altered from what it was 
by the incroachment of the ſea, but we read nothing of this; 
parallel caſes, indeed, happen almoſt every day. Anthedon 

| ſeems alſo to have been another ſea-port belonging to Gaza, 


ſituate to the ſouthward of Majuma; but of what antiquity, 


or how far, or whether at all, it depended on Gaza, cannot 
be ſaid : it was not quite three miles diftant from it. We 


ſhall have occaſion to mention it as a place of ſome note 


| hereafter, We will not particularize the hiſtory of Gaza, 
and ſhall only ſay, that it ſeveral times groaned under the 
miſeries of war; that it was ſometimes in a flouriſhing ſtate, 


with mighty walls and coſtly edifices (C); ſometimes in a 


low 


= SAN DVS Trav. Book 138 149. " ARRIAM. ubi ſupr. 


„ STRABO ubi ſupr. PSanprys ubi ſupr. 4 SOZOMEN 


Hiſtor. I. 5. c. 3. Marc Dic. in vit. S. Pograrys. c. 8. 


* SozZOMEN ubi ſupr. Maxc. DI Ac. ubi fupr. ( HIiIROX. in 


(O) It is now a miſerable place; © Yet there are ſome reliques 
left, and ſome impreſſions that teſtify a better condition. For 
divers fimple roofs are ſupported with goodly pillars of Pariar 
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low depreſſed condition. After ſeveral viciſſitudes it lay ne- 
glected fo far, that in the New Teſtament it is called a de- 
ſert © ; ſuch a deſert as it is now we may ſuppoſe, weak in 


inhabitants, and defenceleſs u; for ſo fertile a ſpot can never 


be called by that miſerable appellation w, according to the 
common acceptation of the word with us. In this city they 


_ chiefly worſhipped a deity called Marnas x. Its name is re- 


membred with Tyre and Sidon Y, when its ſiſter cities are ei- 
ther forgot, or omitted, as not worthy of a place among the 
conſiderable places of this ſea coaſt. 

THe ſecond place we ſhall give to Aſcalon, Aſcelon, Afh- 
kelon, or Aſtalon, a great and noble ſea-port of this country, 
by antient accounts ſixteen, by modern, twelve miles to the 
north of Gaza; and known to us {till under the ſame name 
it bears inſcripture, and in the writings of the antient Greeks 
and Romans, by whom it was had in a religious veneration. 
Nor do we find any conſiderable variation from this name, 
except that the Greets ſometimes lengthened it into Aſcalo- 
nion. This city, as well as Gaza, is reckoned into the lot 
or tribe of Judah, and was taken by them, but not held. 


The ſituations of Gaza and this city cannot be diſputed, ſince 
they may be ſaid to ſtand at this day, and have been often 


viſited ; therefore we ſhall multiply no words upon ſo need- 


leſs a diſpute. By Joſephus * we underſtand this city to have 


ſtood upon a ſpacious plain, and, in his days, extremely well 
fortified. Though we have placed this city on the brink of 


the ſea, and made it a ſea-port of itſelf, yet there is a Ma- 


Acts viii. 25. u See SANDYS ubi ſupr. v Videeund. 
& Ax rox. GaLL. apud RELAND. Palæſt. Illuſt. p. 788. 
* STEPHAN. ubi ſupr. HIERON. Epiſt. 11. ad LET. Lu- 


can lib. 3. * De Bell. Judaic. I. 3 c. 1. 


«« marble, ſome plain, ſome curiouſly carved. A number broken 
< in pieces do ſerve for threſholds, jambs of doors, and ſides of 
« windows, almoſt unto every beggarly cottage. On the north- 
« eaft corner, and ſummit of the hill, are the ruins of huge 


« arches ſunk low in the earth, and other foundations of a ſtately 
* building. From whence the laſt Sanziak conveyed marble pillars 


of an incredible bigrieſs, enforced to ſaw them aſunder ere they 
could be removed; which he employed in adorning a certain 
« moſque below in the valley.“ 


Majuma and Gaza with each other. 


(2) Sand) „ Travels, 2 3. p. 149. 4. Ea. 
er. It 2285 N 


The Jezus are filly enough to 
think this the building Samſon pulled down upon the Philiſtines (2), 
We muſt note by the by, that our traveller ſeems to confound | 
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juma * given to this, as well as to Gaza, which, whence it 
was neceſſary, cannot be preciſely ſaid; it may, perhaps, 
have been a diſtinct part of the city next to the ſea- ſide; or, 
perhaps, Aſcalon was not quite ſo cloſe thereto, but it might 
require the convenience of a more immediate port-town to 
intervene 3 or the harbour of Aſcalon may have been render- 
ed unfit for the reception of ſhipping, as we have before ob- 


ſerved in the ſpeaking of Gaza, whence a neceflity aroſe of 


ſeeking ſome other place near, and of erecting a town there. 
But, to have done with theſe conjectures, let us proceed to 
things we are more ſure of. Aſcalon was famous among the an- 


| tients on many accounts. It was the birth-place of Semira- 


mis the Aſſyrian empreſs, which puts us in mind of the lake 
that is ſaid to have ſtood near this city, wherein the goddeſs 


Derceto, her mother, plunging herſelf for ſhame of her raſn 


amour, was transformed into a fiſh d. This city is noted 
for the place which originally produced the kind of Onion, 
called the alot e, which is ſuppoſed thence to have borrow- 
ed its name (D). It is famed alſo for its wines d, and very 
remarkable for its great flights of pigeons e, which, whence 
they encreaſed to ſuch extraordinary e wilt be told 
kereafter : nor muſt we forget the cypreſſes f, which were 
here admired, or the extraordinary wells attributed to Abra- 
ham and Iſaac . The changes this city underwent will be 
ſhewn in the courſe of this work. It is now dwindled to al- 
molt nothing. 


| We now ftrike up into the country to Afhded, or 4 


which lay about twelve miles north-eaſterly of Aſcalon. This 


was a city of extraordinary fame among the antients. It had 


an inland fituation, and is ſaid to have been built by one who 


fied from the Red-/za, who called it after his wife, whoſe 
name was Axa or Capra h. But this ſeems at leaſt, to be a 
miſtake ; we hear of none that fled from the Red-ſea but the 


E demites; - and that "ys under ſome chief, may have re- 


Joan. 6 ” AR. Concil. Conſtantinop. Tom. 


V. b Diopo. Sic J. 1. par. 1. p. 65. © STEPHANs 
ad vocem Azad. 4 TRALL. I. 8. c. 3. & ALBERT. 
 Aqres Hiſtor. Hieroſ. I. 9. c. 15 and gi. PAH II o. apud Eu- 
s EB. de Propar. N 5 2 _ f PD1oscorip. de re Med, I. 
. E. %% PLE. bb: © Or1cen. cont. Celſ. I. 3. 
Eus B. ad vocem La * STEPHAN. ad vocem "Afwro;. 


'D; his FRO at firſt ſight to be a very clave an but 
the Latis of this plant 1s Aſcalonia, whence — French have their 
Eebalote, which we have curtailed into Sbalor. 
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paired and fortified this place is probable enough; but that 
they impoſed this name [ A=otus] on it, we cannot allow, it 
being very evidently a corruption of the Hebrew name Aſpdod, 
which was in uſe long before the Edomites were driven out 
of their country. But to continue what we find concerning 
this city, it ſtood in a champain country, which produced 
great plenty of corn. It held out againſt the longeſt ſiege 
recorded in hiſtory, if it be true, that Pſammitichus la- 
boured twenty nine years in the reduction of it. Here 
ſtood the temple of Dagon, and here was he peculiarly wor- 
ſhipped. 

AL Most eaſt from lms lay the city of Gath, of princi- 
pal fame, as being the royal ſeat in the middle times of this 
people ; but it dwindled away very early, ſo that we have 
few or no materials towards a deſcription of it. It is famed 
for the remnant of the giants, or Anakims, who there fixcd 
their abode, 

NEARLY north-weſt of this city, about nine miles diſtant, 


was Ekron, corruptedly Accaron, concerning which we can 


only ſay, that it was the northermoſt of the five cities; that 
it was conſequently a frontier town; that the famous idol 
Baal-zebub was there worſhipped ; that it faded away to a 
great degree of obſcurity, and that, although the name, and 
even conſiderable veſtiges of what it had once been, ſubſiſted 


for many ages, it happens, that no mention is made of. it i in 


prophane authors. 


THESE were by way of eminence caldad the five cities of 


the Philiſtines, and the whole country was ſometimes from 


them called Pentapolis; and here their five lords reſided. 


Other cities they had, as Gerar, venerable as it was the an- 


tient ſeat of their firſt kings; but its exact ſituation being by 


no means determined, we for that reaſon paſs it over with 


the bare mention of its name, and for the fame reaſon we 


ſhall be quite ſilent as to what concerns their other places of 
leſs note. 


THEIR moſt antient form of government was a Their go- 
by kings, who were all honoured with the appellation of vernment, 
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Abimelech ; ſuch were the kings of this peoople, father and cx/toms, 
ſon, who had to do with Abrahamand Iſaac but as we have &c. 


| obſerved concerning the Canaanites, and as will be plainly 
ſeen in the following hiſtory, theſe firſt kings were under 
great limitations. I he ſceptre departed from this race very 
ſoon ; for, in the days of Maſes, their monarchy was revolved 
into an ariſtocracy of five lords, who ſeem to have been in 


i JosxPH. Antiq. I. tz. 


© oa part 
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part indepe ndent of each other, though they were alſo ap- 
parently obliged to act in concert for the common cauſe. Af- 


ter this they had a king over them, which, how they ſubmit- 


ted to, or whether it was their choice or not, we cannot ſay. 

This ſecond race of kings are calted, fo far as we know, by 
the appellation of Achi/h, though they were alſo called Abi- 
melech. Three of theſe we think we have fome account of, 
but their power ſeems to have been circumſcribed within very 
narrow bounds ; they were ſubject to the control of their 


imperious nobles, and particularly of the lords, the five we 


think, who ſeem to have ſubſiſted under theſe kings ; ; ſo that 


theſe princes, it is likely, were ſet up, to act merely as um- 
pires, and to appear at the head of affairs, cyphers of ſtate, 
without any. extent of power. This kind of mixed govern- 
ment can be to none fo aptly applied as to that of Poland in 
our days. We find little or no mention of this fecond race of 
kings. They held their reſidence at Gath, during their beſt 
times, from whence the royal ſeat was e to Aſcalon, 
and from thence to Gaza. In a word, we may ſay, that the 


Pphiliſtines had very violent notions of liberty. They did not 


Their cha · 
racter, 
language, 
arts, aud 
znventions, 


&c. 


circumciſe, and, in their earlieſt times, at leaſt, held adultery 
in the greateſt abomination. 

AFTER what we have ſaid we need not remark, that they 
were a very warlike people; but to it we muſt add, that they 
were ingenious and induſtrious. Their character muſt be 
conſidered at different times; for we may fay, they were 
not always the ſame people. In the days of Abraham and 
Iſaac they were, moſt aſſuredly, a righteous and hoſpitable 


nation; and ſo in great meaſure they may have been, under 


alt their firſt race of kings : upon whoſe decay, a revolution 


in government, religion, and morals, may have enſued, all 


together. From hencetorward they became like other idola- 
trous nations, the ſame enormities crept in, and prevailed 
among them. They are conſtantly mentioned in ſcripture as 


| ſtrangers, and though poſſeſſed of a moſt valuable part of the 


Land of Promiſe, yet Gop would never ſuffer them to be 


_ driven out, they being Egyptians by deſcent; and not origi- 


nel natives, whoſe land: only was promiſed to Abraham and his 


feed. Their arrogance and ambition were great, and their 


inveterate ny (E) againſt the * was ſuch, that one 
would 


aa And from a nies in Clrenickes 3) it is gveſſed to 1 
been of very antient date; where it is ald. that the nen of Cat 


(3) 1. vii. 21. 


the 
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would be almoſt tempted to think, they were created on pur- 
poſe to be a thorn in the fide of that choſen people; for 
though the hand of God was lelf-evidently againſt them ſe- 
veral times, and particularly when they detainec the ark, yet 
they hardened their hearts, and cloſed their eyes againſt con- 
viction, flattering themſelves, that they might one day com- 
paſs their ends againſt the Iſraelites. They ſeem to have en- 
tertamed a very fond veneration for their deities, in which 
they perſiſted, though they, with their own eyes, ſaw the 


ſhame and ignominy which befel them, when in the preſence 


of the captive ark ; and were even ftupid enough to imagine 


notwithſtanding, that their gods might prevail againſt him, 


who had ſo greatly ſhamed them. They were much addicted 
to trade, which they, conſidering their ſituation, may have 
exerciſed from the beginning; but by the acceſſion of the 
fugitive Edomites in David's time *, they roſe to ſo great a 
reputation as merchants, that the Greeks, it ſeems, reckoned 


them the moſt conſiderable people that way, and from them 


called all the country bordering on them Palæſtinei. Their 
language was not ſo different from that ſpoken by the He- 


| brews, as to cauſe any apparent difficulty for them to converſe 
together, as will be perceived by their intercourſe with Abra- 


ham and Tſaac ; ſo that in all this region the ſeveral nations 
ſpoke one and the ſame tongue, perhaps indeed with ſome 
variation of dialect. They had doubtleſs the arts and ſciences 
in common with their moſt learned and ingenious contempo- 


x See before, p. 143, 144. 


| See CUMBELAND Origin. 
Gent. Antiquifl. p. 37. Fs | | _O 


flew the children of Ephraim, uvho 2vould have taken their cattle from 
them. This incident is no where elſe to be found, and there are 

various thoughts concerning the ſenſe we mult take this paſſage in. 

As to the time it was tranſacted, moſt allow it to have been while 


the children of 1/-ae/ were ſojourners in Egypt. It plainly appears 


by the next verſe, that Ephraim himſelf was living at the time. 


The Targum ſuppoſes his children miſcomputed the time they were 


to ſerve in Egypt, and began too early an attempt upon their pro- 
miſed land. Dr. Lightfoot (4) makes the men of Gath to have 
been the aggreſſors, and ſuppoſes the Ephraimites only ſtood up to 


defend themſelves and cattle. But taking the words in the firſt 


ſenſe, which ſeems mot obvious, they may ſerve to account for 


the reaſon why Maſes would not conduct the [/-aelites by the way of 


the Philiſtines. If this be the cafe, it muſt have been ſome horrid | 


injury, or very uncommonly reſented. 


(4) 4nnotat. in Gen, ſub foe. 
N3 _ raries z 
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raries; and, perhaps, ſome of them in greater perfection 


ſ than any where elſe. They had giants among them, who, 


whether they were originally of the breed of the Anatims, 
who retired hither when they were expelled Hebron m, or 
whether they ſprang from accidental births is not a very clear 


matter. We muſt not forget, that the bow and arrow is at- 
> tributed to their invention (F), and that they were parti- 
cularly fkilful in the uſe of the ſame. 5 
{Ei Their reli- THEIR religion was different at different times: under 
| ; gon. their firſt race of kings, they were of. one religion with the 


Hebrews : Abimelech, in the fin he had like to have commit- 
ted with Sarah through Abraham's timidity, was favoured 
with a divine admonition from God ; and by his ſpeech and 


converſe with Gop. In after-times they erred into endleſs 
ſuperſtitions, and a very multifarious idolatry, each of the 
principal or five cities ſeeming to have had an idol of its own. 
Marna, Marnas, or Marnaſbu, was worſhipped at Gaza, 
and is ſaid to have migrated into Crete (G), and to have be- 


m See before, p. 179. 2 HIERO YM. in Eſai. 
F) It is ſuppoſed (5 that before they removed from Peluſium, 


they called Cherethites (6), a name which includes this whole na- 
tion, as will be obſerved hereafter. „ 


(G) The migration of this god may be naturally enough accounted 


it muſt be alſo, that the inhabitants there were a colony from Gazz 


in particular, the peculiar place of his worſhip. The Philiflines 
are in ſeveral places of ſcripture (7) called Cherethites : particularly, 


they are ſo called by the Egyptian (8), whom David laid hands on, 
when he was in purſuit of the Amalekites, who had burnt Ziklag ; 


Þ = whence we may infer this to have been their Egyptian name, or the 
| name they were known by in Egypt. Where they are elſewhere 
| 


called Cherethites, as in our verſion, the LXX write them Cretes, or 


learned have built their notion of deriving the Cretans from the 
_ Philiflines ; and from hence they proceed farther, and derive the 
Curetes alſo from them, which we may confider hereafter. | 


| Cretans ; and this is the beſt part of that foundation whereon the 
| 
[ 
| 


(5) See Bedford's Script. Chronol. p. 245. (6) Bochart. Can. 


=o . . )) Sam. xxx. 14. 16. Exel. xxv. 16. 


Zepban. ii. 5. (8) 1 Sam, ubi /up. 
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behaviour at that time it ſeems, as if he had been uſed to 


where they are thought to have firſt inhabited, as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter, they had occaſion to annoy the enemies, who then in- 
feſted them, at a diſtance ; whereupon the bow and arrow came 
into their head, wherewith they armed their ſtouteſt men, whom 


for, if true it be that the Philiſtines planted the iſland of Crete ; and 


come 
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come the Cretan Jupiter. Dagon was worſhipped at Azotus ; 
he ſeems to have been the moſt grand, the moſt antient, 
and moſt favourite god they had : to which may be added, 
that he, perhaps, ſubſiſted the longeſt of any o, that did 
not ſtraggle out of the country, as we are not ſure he did. 
To him they attributed the invention of bread-corn, or of 
Agriculture, as his name imports 7. We cannot enter into 
the common notion of his being repreſented as a monſter, 
half man, half fiſh ; or conſequently into another, almoſt as 
common, that he is the ſame with the Syrian goddeſs Derceto, 
who we are told, wasrepreſented under ſome ſuch mixed form. 
Our opinion is, that his idol was in ſhape wholly like a man; 
for we read of his head, and his hands, and his feet 4 (H). 
He ſtood in a temple at Azotus, and had prieſts of his own, 
who paid a very conſtant attendance on him, as one would 


think. Next to Dagon was Baal-zebub, the god of Ero. 


o See 1 Macc. 10. ? See Vol. I. in the Notes, p. 299,(H 3). 4 See 
_ FuLlLtR's Piſgah-fight, Book 2. c. 10, F 32. See 1 Sam. v. 3, 4. 


(H) That he had feet, we underſtand from a Greek reading of 
the LXX in Fuller (9), where mention is made of Dagon's muti- 
lation, which runs thus, + jPorige ro ian ro 700! GUT pn. | 
| Here we are told that the ſoles of his feet were off; that is, his 
feet. In the edition before us, which is after the Vatican copy, we 
read T# iypn To xeipwr, Or the foles of his hands, which ſeems abſurd. 
We have never obſerved, that the Greek word "Iy»©- is put for the 
palm f the band. And we the rather reject this reading, becauſe 
a very ſenſeleſs tautology follows it; for it is ſaid, that the wriſts of 
| bis hands were gone alſo. Whence it mult appear that hands, in 
the firſt place, are corruptly placed for feet, and that Dagoz had 
hands, and head, and face, and feet. Sure no one, allowing this, 
will give him a fiſh's tail: that would make him Horace's monſter. 
indeed. And here we cannot but note the fondneſs of che gencra- 
lity of the learned, rather to derive his name from N Dag, a ſiſh, 
than from N Dagan, bread corn (io): it ſeems no difficult matter 
to chooſe which we are to ſtick by. From this laſt etymology it may be 

rationally enough ſuppoſed, that they borrowed their idolatry from 
Egytt (11); and that Dagos is a copy of their %s, to whom much 
the ſame invention is attributed. Not that they brought it away 
with them from Egypt ; from thence, their hiſtory plainly aſſures 
us, they brought a pure ſyſtem of religion; and we do not remeui- 
ber, that Maſes mentions the Egyptians as idolaters once throughout 


(9) Piſgah: fight, Beal 2. c. 10. f. 32. in the Margin. 7 109 
See Vol. I. p. 135. (11) See Shuckford's Cornet. of the ſacr. 
and proph. Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 344 1 


2 Kings i. 2. PROco Ius Gazevs, 0 Vide Dov. 
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In the text of the New Teſtament he is Beelzebub, and the 


prince of Devils. His name is rendered, Lord of flies; 
which on the one hand is held to be a mock appellation be- 
ſtowed on him by the Jews ; but on the other it is more ra- 
tionally ſuppoſed, that he was fo ſtiled by his votaries, as Her- 
cules Apomyos, and others among the heathens, from driving 


away flies; and he, it is not unlikely, may have been the pa- 


rent of the other pagan deities, who are famed for the ſame 
pretended power. This is certainly the truth of the matter; 


for Abazia ſ in his ſickneſs had never ſent to conſult him under 


that name, if it had carried any opprobry or reproach along 

with it. How, or under what form, he was repreſented 1s 
uncertain : Some place him on a throne, and attire him like 
a king; others paint him as a fly* : a very wide difference. 
To have done with this obſcurity, it appears, that he became 
an oracle in higheſt repute for omniſcience and veracity ; that 
he had prieſts of his on; and that he in the middle times at 
leaſt, was much ſought after by thoſe who were anxious about 
futurity, or ſolicitous concerning other hidden matters. Der- 
ceto we take certainly to have been the goddeſs of Aſcalon * 
bur, as we are herein only ſupported by prophane authority, 
without the leaſt countenance from ſcripture, we ſhall not in- 

fiſt on it. Gath is ſeemingly the only city of all the five un- 
provided with a deity ; wherefore, as the ſcripture declares, 


that Aſptaroth w, or Aſtarte, was worſhipped by this people, 
we are ready to place her at Gath, and the rather, as this of 
all their cities may have had moſt communication with Sidon; 
but concerning her we muſt be filent here, ſeeing we ſhall 
have a more proper opportunity to touch on her hereafter. To 
ſpeak in general concerning their religious rites and ceremo- 


nies, which is all we can do; it appears, as if they erected 


very large and ſpacious temples, or elſe very wide halls for 


the celebration of their ſolemn ſeaſons and feſtivals *, for ſuch 


they ſurely had; that their religious offices were attended 


with much pomp, and a great concourſe from all parts ; and 


that they preſented their gods with the chief of their ſpoil, and 


carried them about to war with them. We do not find in 


ſcripture, that they ſacrificed their children, and yet the Cu- 


retes (I) are derived from them. 


ww. 


S1. I. 2. p. 65. w 1 Sam. xxxi, 10, * Judg. xvi. 27. 
(I) The Curetes did ſacrifice their children to Saturn (12) ; and 


trom the ſimilitude this name bears to Cherethites or Philifiines, it has 


(12) Ner apud Porphyr, l. 2. 56. 


been 
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IT is now time for us to think of the hiſtory of this extra- Theiy hiſ- 
ordinary nation, They came directly out of Egypt (K); but tory. 
| upon 


been advanced, that they are the ſame (13) ; but as we have no 
warrant for ſaying the Philiſtines practiſed ſo barbarous and unnatu- 
ral a cuſtom, we may venture to pronounce, that they learned it not 
from them, but borrowed it elſewhere. | = 
() This we take to have been really the caſe, and ſo do many 3 
of great authority; but there is alſo another opinion concerning | | 
this matter. For it is thought there is a great affinity in name be- 
tween the Caſſubim and Colchi ; whence it has been taught, that 
they migrated firſt into the country of Colchis, now Mingrelia ; 
and from thence returning towards Egypt, in their way, ſeized on 
the country of the Awims, and there fixed their abode. Bochare 
(14) takes this to be plainly proved by what is ſaid of the agree- 
ment between the Colchi and the Egyptians in Herodotus and others; 
therein forgetting, that the Philiſtines did not circumciſe, which He- 
rodotus aſſures us the Colchi did. Again, nothing can be poſitively 
aſſerted in this matter, by what the fame author relates, who 
ſpeaks of them as dwelling in Colchis in his time, where they had 
abode fo long that it was doubtful when they ſettled there firſt; 
ſo that from him there is no ſolid argument to be deduced, that the 
Colchi he ſpeaks of were the Caſlubim of Moſes. In like manner 
the Caphtorim, from whence alſo the Philiſtines are derived, are 
placed in Cappadocia, a country of Afia minor, adjoining to the coun- 
try of Colchis. Here, ſay they (15), we find the city called Side, 
and the country Sidene, mentioned by Strabo : and, becauſe Side in 

_ Greek and Caphtor in Hebrew ſignify a pomegranate, therefore, in 
all likelihood, the ſame country was by the Hebrews called Capbtor, 
and by the Greeks Sidene. But, to ſhew that nothing can be fixed 
from ſuch a manner of arguing, it may not be amiſs to add, that 
the Capbtorim are on the other hand ſuppoſed to have dwelt in 4c, 
on the bay of the great Syrtis, which is ijuppoſed to have been called 
.- dd chaph-thor, the circular ſhore, as it forins a ſemicircle ; and 
that the pomegranate was ſo called by the Hebrews, becauſe it firſt 
came from that part of 4fic, conſonant to what Pliny writes con - 
cerning the origin of that fruit (16). We have already declared 
our ſentiment as to the Caſlubim and Caphtorim, and muſt therefore 
refer the reader to the place where he may find it (17). It would 
be in vain for us to touch on the hiſtory of the Philiſtines before 
they removed out of Egypt, or from the laſt place of their abode, 
before they came into the land of the Auims; but we will, how- 
ever, briefly inſert what ſome have been tempted to ſay upon that 
very obſcure ſubject. According to biſhop Cumberland (18), they 


(13) Bochart. Caftle, fc. (14) Phaleg. I. 4. c. 31. (15) 
Bachart. ubi ſupr. (16) Vide Cleric. in Gen. x. 14. (17) See 
Val I. p. 366. (18) on Sanchon. p. 372. 
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upon what motive is not poſitively known, no more than the 


time of their removal: and, finding that the Auims ] were a 


people ſeated in a pleaſant and fruitful land, and that they were 
ſtrong enough to expel them, they made their attempt, and 
ſucceeded. We are not much inclined to think them a very 
numerous multitude when they firſt ſettled in this their con- 
queſt ; for their king, even in the days of Iſaac, grew jea- 
lous of that patriarch's power, which is no great ſign that his 
own was very exorbitant; though poſſibly they may have 
been ſettled there many years before, and muſt conſequently 
have been very much increaſed to what they were at firſt, 
But, ſuppoſing this kingdom or ſtate to have been but weak 
in its beginnings, as moſt others have been, we proceed, 
continuing with the next notice we have of their affairs. 
ABIMELECH (L), their king in Abraham's days, was an 
holy and juſt perſon, and one who had intercourſe with God, 
He reſided at Gerar, of which place he is called king, and 
had like to have been drawn into a very fatal ſnare by the 


too great caution of Abraham ; who, coming into this king- 


dom to be out of the ſtench of the vale of Siddim, then reek- 
ing under the calamitous judgment of heaven, pretended, that 


Sarah was not his wife, but his ſiſter. Abimelech ſaw her, 


and was ſmitten with love of her; and, underſtanding ſhe 


was a fingle woman, reſolved to take her to his bed, and he 
took her accordingly to him with that intent: but, ere he 


accompliſhed his defires, he was warned by Gop to return 


the woman to her concealed huſband, and that immediately, 


Deut. ii. 23. 


cohabited with the Phanlcs or Canaanites in Goſhen, that is, that 


ſide of Egypt next to Arabia ; but finding their country invaded by 


their kindred, the other ſons of Mizraim, they left it to avoid the 


miſeries of the impending war between the paſtors and the pure 


Egyptiant; that is, they removed into the land where Abraham found 


them. . 5 TRE | 
(L) One Philiftinus, whom Fo/ephus (19) makes a ſon of Mizraim, 


is ſometimes reckoned their firſt king (20), from whom that Fei 
writer derives the name of Paleſtine. Whatever truth there may 
de in this, it is alſo likely, that either they borrowed their name 
from Pelufium, or Peluſium from them; for here, or hereaboats, 
did they firſt ſettle, as is by moſt allowed (21); and it will not be 


much out of the way if we ſuppoſe they founded that city, and 


delt there till force or inclination made them remove. 


(19) Ag I 1. c. 7. (20) Vide Hift. Tal. in Regn. Palæſt. 
(21) See Vol. J. p. 367. | 
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upon pain of death. Abimelech hereupon excuſed himſelf to the 
divine viſion upon the innocence of his intentions; and ſeem- 
ing to have freſh in mind the terrible overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Lord, ſays he, wilt thou alſo flay a righteous nati- 
| on? As if he would take vengeance on his people for a crime 
N he was going ignorantly to commit. But he had the com- 
fortable anſwer from the viſion or dream, That Gob knew 
well, and approved his integrity, and had prevented him in 
his intentions ; and, to conclude, that Abraham ſhould, at his 
requeſt, pray for him, and all would be well again. Being 
thus admoniſhed, he firſt acquainted his ſervants with what 
had happened, and all were inſtantly ſeized with a general 
dread for the conſequences which might enſue : Then, calling 
Abraham to him, he asked what he had done to him, that he 
ſhould miſlead him into ſo dangerous an error ; or what offence 
he had ever committed againſt him, that he ſhould tempt him 
to ſuch a fin, as might have proved the ruin, not of himſelf 
only, but of his whole kingdom alſo. Indeed, ſays he, you 
have not uſed me well; what have you obſerved in the morals 
or behaviour of me and my people, that you ſhould imagine, 
we would offer any violence to you out of deſire for your 
wife? The anſwer he received from Abraham to all this, was 
a frank confeſſion of the truth, he acknowledging, without 
_ diſguiſe, that he feared they had not been endued with right 
notions of Gop and his laws, and that he ſhould certainly be 
deprived of his life, that they might enioy Sarah. More- 
over, that in ſaying ſhe was his ſiſter, he had not ſpoken 
wrong, ſhe being really ſo; and, to ſalve the matter in ſome 
meaſure to the king's good liking, he acquainted him, That 
in ſtrange places it had always been his cuſtom to make her 
paſs for his ſiſter, only for fear of the worlt. Abimelech was 
ſatisfied with what he heard; and in conſequence thereof, and 
in obedience to the divine admonition, not only returned 
| Sarah to Abraham, but in ſo doing, made him a very noble 
preſent in ſheep and oxen, and in ſervants, both men and 
women; declaring to him withal, that he was welcome to 
live in what part of his dominions he beſt liked. To Sarah 
he ſaid, Behold, I have given thy brother a thouſand pieces of 
ſilver : behold, he is to thee a covering of the eyes, unto all that 
are with thee, and with all other: thus ſhe was reproved. In 
this manner did Abimelech acquit himſelf of the divine admo- 
nition, and, upon the prayers of Abraham, he and his whole 
houſe were reſtored to their natural faculties, of which they 
had been deprived for Sarah's fake, the LoRD having ſtruck 
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them all with barrenneſs and impotency (M). Ever after this, 
Abimelech lived in perfect harmony with Abraham, and that 


the ſame might be tranſmitted down to their poſterity, Abime- 
lech, with the participation of Phzchol the chief captain of his 
hoſt, propoſed an oath to Abraham, whereby he ſhould bind 


his poſterity to live in love with his, and deal by them juſt as 


he had dealt by him. This was readily embraced by Abra- 
ham; but firſt he deſired a diſpute might be ſet right, con- 


cerning a well which Abimelech's ſervants had forcibly taken 


from him. Abimelech declared he never had heard a word of 
this outrage till that moment, and that nothing of the kind 
ſhould have been then to be complained of, had Abraham in- 


formed him of it. And that this matter might be terminated 


in ſuch a manner as to admit of no farther diſpute, he accepted 
of ſeven ew-lambs, in teſtimony, that as Abraham had been 
at the charge of digging the well, it belonged of right to him, 


and to him alone. Theſe ſeven ew-lambs, which were ſet apart 


for this end out of a very great herd of other cattle, ſheep 
and oxen, he accepted, together with the reſt, from whence 
they were picked, and the deſired covenant was made; then 


Abimelech, roſe up, and Phichol the chief captain of his hott, 
and they returned from whence they came (N): 


ABIMELECH 


(M) « Or with ſuch ſwellings in the ſecret parts, that the men 


could neither enjoy their wives, or the women, who were with 


child, be delivered (22).” They muſt have been very ſenſible 
of ſuch an alteration as this; but it is on the other hand ſuppoſed 


| to have been ſomething imperceptible, both by the men and wo- 


men, and a matter not to be diſcovered, but by length of time; 


and thence it is concluded, that 4braham and Sarah were a confi- 
_ derable time at Abimelech's court (23). Nothing can be poſitively 
determined in this caſe from the words of the text. We find this 


whole ſtory quite altered by Joſephus (24), who ſays, Abimelech was 
taken with ſo violent a fit of ficknels, that his life was. deſpaired 


of; that in the midſt of it he had a dream, which admoniſhed him 


concerning Sarah ; that finding himſelf upon the mending-hand, 


he called together his friends, and diſcloſed to them his dream, and 
the violence of his paſſion; and that thereupon he made up the 
matter with Abraham, and io on. | 


(N) In the text it is, they returned into the land of the Philiflines 


(25); as if they had come out of it to make a league with 4bra- 
| ham, who was ſtill a ſojourner in Paleſtine: it can therefore mean 


(22) Patrick upon Gen. xx. 18. (23) Vide Cleric. in Gen. xx. 
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ABIMELECH the ſon of Abimelech, and therefore called Aimelecb 


the ſecond (O) of that name or appellation, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in the kingdom of the Philiſtines, and reigned alſo at 


Gerar, and had almoſt the fame tranſactions with //aac, as his 


father had with Abraham. He feems to have been actuated 


by the very ſame principles with his father, and, by what ap- 
pears, he well deſerves to be ſtiled a juſt and pious prince. In 


his days came Jſaac to Gerar, fore preſſed by famine, and 


conducting Rebekah with him, whom in imitation of his fa- 


ther, he gave out as his ſiſter or couſin. Whether Abimelech 


and his ſubjects had remembrance of that fallacy before, and 
What had like thereupon to have enſued to the grievous de- 
triment of the whole nation; or whether the morals of this 


country were {till ſo pure, and chaſtity and hoſpitality in ſuch 


due and high eſteem, that they abhorred the thoughts of an 


impure or troubleſome attempt, we take not on us to ſay; 


but ſo it was, that Rebekah was unmoleſted by ſuitors of any 
ſort: and ſaac was perfectly at his eaſe upon her account. 
However, it is pretty evident, that Abimelech himſelf, at leaſt, 

had a ſhrewd ſuſpicion that they were man and wife ; for 
looking one day out of his window, as it is expreſſed, he ſaw 


Iſaac careſſing Rebekah in ſuch a manner, as convinced him 


they were much nearer related than they pretended to be. 
| Wherefore, he called Iſaac to him, and asked him how he 
could be ſo deceitful, pretending that ſhe, who was really his 


wife, was no more than his ſiſter? To which [aac pleaded 


his father Abraham's excuſe. Abimelech replied, It was by 


no more than that Mimelech returned to the place of his own abode, 
as if a diſtintion was now made of that part of the country occu- 
pied by Abraham, which, by the covenant made, was now conſider- 
ed as his on, and no longer under the juriſdiction of the Phil: * 


tines. 


(O) Some (26), between theſe two Abimelechs, place Ephron the 


Hittite, who was ſo kind to Abraham (27), which, perhaps, is the 
beſt, if not the only ground of ſuch a ſurmiſe. It is ſuppoſed he 


may have been ſurnamed the Hittite, either from having conquered 


that tribe, or from having entered into a league with them (28) 


but nothing of this kind is to be depended upon or believed. This 


fecond Abimelech is the natural fucceſſor of the former, as appears 
by his name or appellation, and by the ſeries of time: his father 


was contemporary with Abraham, as he was with [aac ; but fo 


Plain a caſe can admit of no diſpute with any, but ſuch as _ 
fond of Ong elſe. 


(26) Theopbil. Antioch. (27 See re, ?. 171. (28) Vide 
H. Jul. in Regn. Pale}t. p. 76. 


. * 
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no means kindly done of him, for that ignorantly ſome or 
other of the pcople might have lain with her, and thereby 
have involved the whole nation in a moſt dangerous fin (P). 
W hich to prevent, he made proclamation of the matter, and 
forbad any to ſeek Rebekah to lie with her, or attempt to hurt 
her huſband, upon pain of death. Nothing can well be added 


to give us a more favourable idea of this upright king than his 
behaviour in this caſe; doubtleſs he was no ſtranger to what 


had happened in a like caſe to his father; and having the 


fearful judgments of (30D before his eyes, he had faith there- 


in, and dreaded to incur the wrath of Gon. And very re- 


markable it is, that though, conſidering the dreadfulneſs of his 
apprehenfions, it might have been expected, that he would 


have driven out Iſaac from his dominions, as one who, either 
maliciouſly or ignorantly, had expoſed his whole nation to 
irretrievable ruin; yet, inſtead of that, he ſuffers him to 


abide in the land till he began to look on him more as a dan- 
gerous rival, than a harmleſs inmate. Then indeed, when 
the Philiſtines beheld the prodigious increaſe of Iſaac's ſtore, 


they envied him, and ſtudied to make him uneaſy : and at laſt 
Abimelech himſelf ſent to aac, deſiring he would ſeek ſome 


other abode, pretending, he could not be at reſt while he 


had ſo powerful and near a neighbour. This requeſt, though 


ſeemingly conceived in very modeſt and friendly terms, took 
not effect; Iſaac, as ſeems, only removing from one part of 


(P) Notwithſtanding this Abimelech makes ſo amiable a figure in 
the writings of Moſes, To/ephus (29) repreſents him as a very ill 


and corrupt perſon; and, to mend the matter, tells his ſtory in a 


very broken manner. Paſſing over what relates to Rebekah, and 


Tſaac's denial of her for his wife, he ſays, that Abimelech did be- 


have with much outward reſpec to Jaac upon his firſt arrival in his 


country ; but in time, finding him to be more in the favour of 
Ged than himſelf, he broke with him, and burned with envy of 


him, and gave him all the ill-natured trouble he could upon all 
occaſions. But in the end, perceiving the man's increaſe, and well 
knowing the corruption of his own heart, he began to be afraid 
of the conſequences his inhoſpitable breach might bring on him 


and his, and thought it beſt to propoſe to him the covenant which 


was made between him and Abraham ; for he all along takes this 
Abimelech for the ſame that converſed with Abraham, thereby to 
blacken him the more, as a man of no faith or ſimplicity of inten- 
tion ; and beſides, thereby makes him abundantly too old, except 
he ſuppoſes Abimelech to have been but a child, or a mere lad, when 


Abraham firſt removed into the land of the Philiftines. 
(29) Antig.l.1.c. 18. 
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the country to another ; for violence in thoſe days was neither 
uſed or dreaded, except in very extraordinary caſes, or main- 
tained by the falſe and inhuman gloſſes and arguments, which 
have ſince been too frequently advanced to prove the neceſſity 
or wiſdom of it. Hot bickerings and contentions aſter this 
aroſe between the Philiſtines of Gerar and Iſaac's ſervants, 
who opening the wells which Abraham had dug, and which 
the Philiſtines after his death had topped up, and wanting 
{till more water, ſought for new ſprings, and dug new wells, 
which the Philiſtine herdſmen claimed as their right; whence 
the wells thus diſputed, which were two, were one of them 


by 1/aac called eſek, or contention, and the other ſitnab, or 
hatred. By theſe vexations and obſtinate claims, they put 


Iſaac upon ſhifting his place a ſecond time. Abimelech at laſt, 
remembring, we may ſuppoſe, the covenant between his fa- 


ther and Abraham, and plainly perceiving, that IJſaac was 


favoured with God's ſpecial favour and bleſſing, thought it 
his duty, or his intereſt, to renew the aforeſaid covenant ; 
and taking with him Ahuzzath, an intimate friend, and Phi- 


chol (QQ) the chief captain of his hoſt, went to Iſaac, who at 
firſt wondered to ſee them, after what had paſt, and plainly 


told them as much. To which they anſwered, That they 
plainly ſaw Gop was with him, and that he was riſing to a 
high pitch of power and proſperity ; and therefore deſired to 


enter into bonds of friendſhip with him by a new covenant, 


or by a revival of the old ; defiring no other terms, than that 
the Philiſtines and their poſterity might be uſed and conſider- 


ed by Iſaac and his poſterity, as he and his family had been 


conſidered and uſed by Abimelech and his people. They were 


all three then entertained by Iſaac, and the league they de- 


fired was mutually ſworn to next morning, and they depart- 
ed in peace. 5 3 


THe hiſtory of the Philiſtines, hitherto pretty clear and 


circumſtantial, is all at once involved in an impenetrable 
miſt, through which we can only perceive, that the men of 
Gath fell on the children of Ephraim, and flew them for at- 


Gen. xxvi. 


() The chief captain of his father's hoſt, as may be remem- 
bred, was alſo called Phicho/(30) ; but, as it is impoſſible, or very 
highly improbable at leaſt, that this was the ſame man, we con- 
clude Phichol to have been a title of honour or dignity ; and that as 
the king was conſtantly called Abimelech, his chief miniſter or ge- 
eral was conſtantly called Phicho/. i 


(30) See before, p. 204. 
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tempting to drive off their cattleb. When this happened, or 
the particulars of it, or the conſequences that enſued, we 
know not<. 

For a very long ſeries of years we hear nothing of this 
people, and are only left to gueſs, that they in the mean time 


_ diſſolved their antient form of government, and contracted an 
_ averſion to the Iſraelites; for when they are next mentioned, 


they are repreſented under diſtinct juriſdictions, and at ftrife 
with the children of /rael. 
THEy eſcaped, as ſeems, the fury of Jaſbua; but ſoon af- 


ter his death Gaza, Aſtelon, and Ekron (R) were taken from 


them by the united trives of Simeon and Judab ; but they 
poſſeſſed the ſaid cities again in a very ſhort time :: but 

whether they recovered them by force of Arms, or whe- 

ther they were reſtored to them by the conquerors, is not 

> 

ABOUT one hundred and twenty years after the reduction 

of the three cities above-mentioned, the Philiſtines held the 

Iſraelites under their yoke, till they were delivered by Sham- 


gar, who ſlew fix hundred of this people with an ox-goad (S) f. 


Nor muſt we forget, that the Phili/tines ſuffered in common 
with the /raelites 5, by the furious incurſions and ravages of 


Zebah and Zalmunna kings of Midian h. 


A ſecond time they oppreſſed the Iſraelites in conjunction 
with the Ammonites in the days of Fephthah i,  _ 
A third time they reduced the Haelites by the permiſſion 


of Gop, and kept them very ſtrictly under, forty years. In 
the mean time was Samſon born to check their pride, and give 


them 
b 1 Cron. vii. 21. cee before, p. 196, (EF) A Judg. 
iii. 18. © Judg. xiv. 19. f iii. 31. 5 See Judg. vi. 4. 


| ee before, p. 120. i See before, p. 102. 


(R) Here Foſephus (31) tells us of only Ashelon and Aſdod, or 


Axotus, as ſubdued, and, by an unpardonable inaccuracy, reckons 


them to the Canaanites. But for Gaza and Ekron, or Accaron, ſays 
he, they were in the flat country, very ſtrong in chariots, and well 
able to make good their defence, whereby they ſaved themſelves 


from the calamities of their neighbours. 


(S 1 is worth obſerving, that Fo/ephus (32), who is ſo fond of 
extraordinary events, and ſo apt to make more of them, than, it is 
likely, he found them, quite paſſes over this. We will not dwell _ 


on the niceties which are offered to explain or illuſtrate this ac- 


tion. A parallel caſe is found in Homer, where Lycurgus puts to 


(310 Antig. J. 5 "5. ly | (32) Antig. I. 5 c. 5. 
: | | 
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them great trouble (T). He, when grown up, was ſmitten 
with love of a damſel of this country, who dwelt at Timnath. 
At the celebration of the nuptials thirty young men of the 
Philiftines were appointed to attend on Samſon, as we now 
ſpeak (U); who, among other diſcourſe, propoſed a riddle 
to theſe thirty youths concerning a lion he had killed, in 

whoſe carcaſs, a twelve-month after he had killed him, he 
found honey. It was propoſed to theſe young men by Sam- 
ſon, that if they got the better of his ridd!e, he would give 
them thirty ſuits of apparel, one to each; but that if they 
could not anſwer him at the end of the ſeven days of the mar- 
riage-feſtival, they ſhould each of them give him the ſame. 
They accepted the offer, and defired to hear the riddle, and 
in vain perplexed themſelves therewith for three days together, 
and then deſpairing to overcome the difficulty, they went to 


their countrywoman, Samſon's bride, to defire her to get the 


myſtery out of her huſband, or elſe they would burn her and 


all her kindred, as perſons who had on ſet purpoſe introduced 


a ſtranger to trick them out of their ſubſtance. This made a 
deep impreflion on the young woman, who, by continual 
entreaties, prevailed at laſt on her huſband to diſcloſe the am- 
biguity to her, which ſhe communicated to the thirty young 
men; in conſequence of which they won the prize. This 
brought a misfortune upon Aſcelon; for Samſon, to make good 
his engagements, went down thither, and flew thirty men, 
| _ garments he gave to the thirty expoſitors of his rid- 
e k. : he TE 
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flight the Bache with an ox-goad. By the Vulgate it is interpreted 


a plow-ſhare, induced thereto by the LXX. But thoſe (33) ſeem to = 
think very rationally, who imagine, that Shamgar put himſeif at 


the head of a tumultuary riſe of country people, who were armed 
in their ruſtic way with the implements of tillage, and that Shamgar 
happened to have an ox goad in his hand when theſe fix hundred 
of the Philiſtines fell; not that he killed them all himſelf with that 
weapon. | 1 
bg T) Joſepbus (34) reckons, that the Philiſtines were ſtripped of 
their dominion over ae by Samſon, but he is plainly miſtaken. 
U) This we take to have been the cuſtom of the countcy in 


les of a like nature, and an uſual compliment now paid to Samſon, 


who was come to marry amang them ; . but nothing leſs appears by 
Joſephus (35 , who writes, that theſe young men were ſet as a 
guard upon him to prevent his doing any miſchief in his cups. 


(33) Vide Cleric, in Judic. iii. 31. (34) 4ntig. J. 5. c. 10. 
(35) Ubi ſapr. | 
r oe © Tris 
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Tuts marriage was a very obſcure beginning of great mi- 
ſery upon the Philitines ; for Samſon's father-in-law, appre- 
hending his daughter was not well poſſeſſed of her huſband's 


| heart, gave her away to another, and denied Samſon, who 
had been abſent a twelve-month, all acceſs to his wife; but, 


to pacify his reſentment, would have given him another daugh-. 


ter, who, as he ſaid, was younger and handſomer. This did 
by no means mollify 3685 who in revenge ſent out three 


hundred foxes with firebrands at their tails into the corn-helds ; 


and all the ſtanding corn was thereby conſumed with fire, as 


were alſo the other fruits of the earth, and the vines, and the 


olives. The Philitines were amazed at ſo terrible a diſaſter, 
and underſtanding the motives which had induced Samſon to 
uſe them ſo cruelly, they looked on his father-in-law as the 
incendiary ina primary ſenſe ; and therefore they went, and 
burnt him together with his 1 who alſo may be called 
the cauſe of all this miſchief (W). But this execution 


did not with impunity, they were ſmitten hip and thigh by 
Samſon. They determined then to take their revenge on 


him ; and underſtanding he had retreated to the rock Etam, 


they went thither to take him; but he was delivered bound 


to them by the men of Fudah, who dreaded their diſpleaſure. 
The Ph:liftines ſhouted aloud at the ſight of Samſon bound; 
but their joy was ſoon turned into mourning ; for Samſon, 


breaking his cords, found the jaw-bone of an aſs at hand, and 


killed a thouſand of them therewith t. 
ALL this the Philiſtines never forgot, and wiſhed for no- 
thing ſo much as an opportunity to be revenged on Samſon. 
'The Gazztes, about twenty years after the laſt ſlaughter, 


(W) This ſeems to have been inflicted on them by wa of reta - 


liation; for as through their indiſcretion they drew on their coun- 
try ſo fad a revenge by fire, the reſt might think it but juſt and na- 
tural, that they ſhould periſh thereby to expiate their crime. But 
on the other hand, we find, that puniſhing or 9 by fire was 
a notorious practice in thoſe days with this people: f 

young men, as may be ri Gur d. 

that they ſhould ever unfold Samſon's riddle, threatened the bride 


to burn her and her father's houſe with fire, if ſhe did not befriend 
them and help them out. It is ſuppoſed they were taken by ſur- 


prize, and burnt in their houſe ; and it is obſerved, that the bride 


and her father's houſe ſuffered the ſame calamity ſhe ſought to avoid 


by betraying her huſband (36). 


(36) Ste Patrick upon Fadg. xv. 6. 


thought 


or the thirty 
„ When they began to deſpair 


S3 gra g. g e g. 
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thought they had him ſecure in their city. They had infor- 
mation, that he was with an harlot of theirs; and they 
watched him, and made faſt their gates, being ſure they ſhould 
kill him the next morning. But their precaution was to 
no purpoſe, and they were diſappointed ; for Samſon riſing at 
midnight took the city gates, and poſt, and bar and all, 
and carried them away towards Hebron, leaving an open place 
behind him. . 

THe lords of the Philiſtines then heard, that Samſon was 
enſnared by another harlot of their nation in the valley of So- 
rek, whoſe name was Delilah. The five lords came to this 
woman, and promiſed her, each ef them, eleven hundred 
pieces of ſilver, if ſhe would betray Samſon to them, by en- 
ticing him to tell her where his ſtrength lay, and how he might 
be reduced to the ordinary ſtrength of another man. 80 
large a bribe corrupted Delilah's heart, and ſhe uſed her beſt 
endeavours to earn the very many pieces of ſilver ſhe had in 
proſpect; and thinking ſhe was miſtreſs of the ſecret, ſhe 
| ſent for the Philiſtines to execute their pleaſure on him; but 
ſhe was deceived, and they were diſappointed. A ſecond time 
ſhe was deceived in like manner, and a third time; but the 
fourth time ſhe was ſincerely informed, that his ſtrength lay 
in his hair, which ſhe cut off, and delivered Samſon a help- 
leſs prey to the lords of the Philiftines, who gave her the 
promiſed reward of her treachery, and put out Samſon's 
eyes, and bound him with fetters of braſs, and carried him 
to Gaza, and there made him grind in the priſon-houſe. 

THEY then met in a ſolemn manner to celebrate a feftival 
to their god Dagon, and to offer him thanks, and praiſes, 
and ſacrifices. They met together to the number of many 
thouſands, and were all in one place; which, whether it was 
a temple, or a theatre, or a palace, is quite unknown ; but 
it was of ſuch extent that no leſs than three thouſand perſons 
were on the top of it (X). In the height of their jollity they 


ſent 


(J) We find the generality of the learned moſt inclined to think 

this vaſt building a theatre, ſuch as formerly the Romans contrived, 
and which were almoſt incredibly capacious : this may have been 
the truth of the matter, and we ſhould moſt readily have embraced 
the ſame opinion, did we not perceive, that this building was roof- 
ed, and that ſo firmly as to bear the weight of three thouſand per- 
ſons upon its top. A difficulty ftarts up here; how could this roof 
be contrived, ſo that ſuch a multitude might partake of the diver- 
fion Samſon was making below? It is anſwered, that thoſe on the 
roof were the vulgar ſort, who had conveniencies of looking down 
into a great hall, where the lords, and chiefs, and better ſort, oo 
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ſent for the blind Samſon from the priſon-houſe to make ſport 
with him (Y), forgetting his hair was by this time pretty 
well grown again (Z), and his ſtrength, conſequently, re- 
turned to him. They made what diverſion they pleaſed with 
him, and dearly they paid for it; for they all periſhed by the 
fall of the building they were in, which was brought down 


This was a terrible difaſter, and 
moſt of, if not all, the chiefs of the Philiſtines were loſt in this 
mighty ruin; ſo that the nation muſt upon that account, 
have been greatly humbled, and in a low condition, being 
rnors, and commanders, and men of wiſ- 


by the ſtrength of Samſon. 


deſtitute of gove 
For a conſiderable time the Philiſtines lay quiet: they re- 
covered their loſs at Gaza, and grew to a greater pitch of 
now made war upon the [/raelites 
again, who had as good as thrown off their yoke fince the fa- 
tal day at Gaza. They pitched firſt in Aphek, and the //- 
raelites lay encamped at Eben-ezer. The two armies ſoon 
came to action, and the day turned in favour of the Philiſ- 
tines, who put the enemy to a precipitate flight, and in alt 
Mew four thouſand of them, and drove them into their camp. 
The Philiſtines, in the midſt of their triumph upon this oc- 
caſion, heard an uncommon ſhout of joy from the Hebrew 
camp; and, enquiring into the cauſe of it, were told, that 


power than ever. 


m Judg. xvi. 


in ſtate ; which will ſtill make the building more extenfive. A 
roof it had, which we ſufficiently underſtand by the two pillars 
which $amſon pulled down, and which ſupported it. It hence muſt 
have been a place of a particular conſtruction, like the Egypti 
and nothing like the theatres of the antient 


that they wanted to flout and jeer 
him; though alſo they may have made him go through a courſe of 


ridiculous geſtures and ſpeeches. 
(Z) In the margin of 


in Vitruvius (37), 
Greeks or Romans. 


C) Joſephus (38) underſtands, 


it is, As when he was Haven; 
or it was grown to the ſame length it was of when Delilah clipt it. 
Whence we gather, that Jeſepbus (39) is right in ſaying this was 
an annual feaſt in honour of their god 
the text of ſcripture.; where great thanks are returned to Dagon, 
for delivering Samſon into their hands, which was ftill uppermoſt in 
their thoughts, and what they had chiefly deſired ſeveral years paſt. 
From hence we may learn, that the worſhip of Dagon was not con- 
fined to Ahdad, though it may have been his peculiar place, and 
2 in theſe days he was the moſt highly revered of any god they 


(37) 2.6. 6.5. (32) Ubi ſupra. (39) Ubi ogra 


" our verſion 


Dagen, as appears alſo by 
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the Hebrews had ſent for the ark of the Lord, and that it was 
come into their camp. Upon hearing this they cried out in 
the utmoſt conſternation, Gop is come into the enemy's 
camp, what will become of us! Such a thing was never 
known before; and greatly did they bewail their unhappy 


lot, deſpairing to be delivered from thoſe mighty gods, as 


they ſpoke, who had ſo ſeverely ſmitten the Egyptians. They 
now were quite daunted and ſpiritleſs, till their chiefs, or 
ſome of the more reſolute, awakened them from their fears, 
exhorting them to be of good chear, and behave like men, 


left they fell under the power of the Hebrews, and became 


their ſervants, inſtead of being their maſters, as they were: 
behave like men, ſaid they, and fear not. This exhortation 
lad its effect upon the drooping hearts of the Philiſtines in ge- 

geral, and inſpired them with freſh courage. Animated in 
this ſort, they came to a battle, and fell on fo furiouſly that 
they flew thirty thouſand of the enemy's footmen ; and, to 
crown all, they took the ark of Gop, which at firft gave 
them ſo much trouble, and Hophni and Phinehas, the prieſts 
who attended it, they flew. Doubtleſs they called this a 
moſt complete victory, and rejoiced in a moſt extraordinary 
manner, ignorant of the evil conſequences they were to ſuf- 
fer in return. In high triumph they carried the captive ark 


to Ahded, and placed it in the temple of their idol Dagon, as 


an acceptable offering to him, and as properly his captive, 
we may ſuppoſe. The next morning they went into the 
temple, and behold, Dagon was fallen upon his face to the 


earth, before the ark of the Lord. They took him up there- 


fore, and ſet him in his place again, attributing this firſt hu- 


miliation to ſome unheeded accident (A). But on the fecond 


day, when they went in again, they not only ſaw their god 


in the proſtrate poſture they beheld him yeſterday, but 


diſmembered alſo of his head, and hands, and feet, which 


lay upon the threſhold ; nor was any thing left of him but 


the ſtump, or, as we rather chooſe to expreſs it, the trunk of 


his body. Hence came a ſuperſtitious cuſtom among his 


prieſts, never to tread on the threſhold as they vent into his 


temple (B), either in remembrance of this mutilation as a 


(A) They might impute it to ſome defect in the pedeſtal, or 
might imagine the ſtatue itſelt not to have been exactly poiſed, or, 
finally, they might attribute ic to ſome unuſual ſhock, as of an 
earthquake, and the like. So | 
(B) This ſuperſtition obtained for ue ages, as may be we: | 


* 
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calamity, or hecauſe it had been hallowed by having ſerved 
for a reſting-place to the head and hands of their 1 


. But their own ſufferings far exceeded thoſe of their 
idol, who, being ſenſeleſs, could feel none of the pains they 


themſelves were afflicted with, being ſmitten with a ſudden 


plague, of which many of them died, while thoſe who ſur- 
vived were grievouſly tormented with emerads. Aſbdad and 


its whole territory labouring under ſo dreadful a calamity, they 


reſolved to keep the ark no longer among them, being too 
ſenſibly convinced, that they ſuffered becauſe of the ark. But 
that they might not take a haſty ſtep, they called an aſſembly 
of all the lords of the Phil: lines to deliberate upon the means 
of delivering them from this raging evil, and what was beſt 
to be done with the pernicious ark. The reſolution th 

came to was, that the ark ſhould be removed to Gath, ap- 
prehending, as is thought, that Aſdod was a place unac- 
ceptable to it (C). They carried it thither, and the ſame 


plague, and another ſort of emerods (D) followed it to Gath, 


without | 


ed from Zephaniah (39), where thoſe are threatened that leap on the 
threſhold. Hence it appears, that they were wont to leap over the 
_ threſhold. This has doubtleſs an eye to the ridiculous and ſtupidly 


grounded ſuperſtition of this people (40). The Jews have an idle 
ſtory, that the Phzliftines, henceforward, forſaking Dagon himſelf, 
worſhipped the threſhold of his temple (41). 

(C) Juſt as Areas and his people indited their beds and their 
houſes of the diſaſters that befel — and Cadmus forſook his own 


city. 


- tanquam "FORE eee, 
V ſua ſe premeret.- 


As if the ill luck which bead i had been the place's, not his 


own; as our Dr. Jaciſon obſerves out of Ovid, in his Original of 
Unbelief, chap. 18. paragr. 4. (42). 

(D) At Add, it is d. they were ſmitten with emerod: only, 
without any addition; but now it is ſaid, they were ſmitten with 


| emerods in their ſecret parts: whence it is evident enough, that this 

plague was ſome how or other altered ; and it being the moſt uni- 
verſally interpreted in both places that they were afflicted by eme- 

rods, there is no other way that occurs to us of accounting for this 
5 alteration, but that at Hdd they had the ordinary fort, which ap- 


pear outwardly, and that now at Gath they had the blind ſort, 
which are inward. Inflead of emerods ſome (43) ſpeak of violent 
diſorders in the inteſtines, of their rotting alive, and of their waſte- 


(39) 1. 9. (40) Vide Bochart. Hierozoic. Par. 1. J 2. c. 36. 


(41) Vide Hift. Arc. c. 19. p. 172. (42) Patrick upon 


1 Sam. v. 8. (43) Joſeph. Ant. J. 6. c. 1. 
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withour diſtinction of ſmall or great. The men of Gath 
then ſent the ark to Ekron ; where, knowing what Gath and 
Aſbdod had already ſuffered by the detention of the ſame, 
they cried out with a frightful voice, that the ark of the 
Gop of Iſrael was ſent to deſtroy and aMi& them alſo. 
Their fears were not vain, and great was their lamentation 
for the loſs of thoſe that died, and for the grievous ſoreneſs 
of the emerads ; the affliction gathering ſtrength, and grow- 
ing worſe as it ſpread (E). But they had no ſooner received 


the ark than, all in confuſion, they ſent to the lords of the 
Pbiliſtines to conſult with them, entreating them to fix upon 


ſome manner of ſending the ark to its place. The reſult of 
this council is not expreſſed ; but it ſeems as if, obſerving 
the afflictions to ravage the cities chiefly, they removed the 


ark into the country (F), which, as ſeems alſo, only added 


to 


ing away by dyſenteries and vomitings, thereby diſcharging their 


loathſome corruption. Other opinions there are concerning this 


matter; but none ſo generally received as what we have ſaid of the 


(E) We find their lamentation and affliction expreſſed in deeper 
terms, upon e removal: which gives room for this aſſertion. 
(F) Joſephus (44) relates, that the ark went through all the five 


cities of the Philiftines, which we have no warrant to aſſert from 
ſcripture, except that the five cities being equally afflicted, and their 


gods equally perſecuted, as afterwards appears, may be accepted 
for a demonſtrative proof thereof: but there is no room to ſuppoſe 
this, ſince we find, that the Exronites, convinced of the deſtruction 
and plague which followed the ark, did not ſo much as think of 


procuring it to be ſent either to Ailelon or Gaza ; but only, that it 
might be ſent back to its place. Their requeſt, it ſeems, was no 


farther complied with by the reft, than the removing it from them 
into the country, or the fe/ds, for that is the ſenſe of the original, 


where it remained ſeven months; nor is it likely, that either of 
_ thoſe two cities would have admitted it within their gates, after a 


thrice-repeated experience of what the conſequence would be, if 
they did admit it ; nor does it appear, that they had yet been at- 
fected in the manner of 4fdod, Gath, and Ekron, where the ark 
had been lodged. It ſeems, that the ark, being removed into the 


fields, gave birth to thoſe prodigious ſwarms of mice, which did 


eat up the country; and that Gaza and A4:ke/on were now imitten 
by the plagues alſo; that the whole body of this people groaning 


under the ſame ſeverities and diſtreſs, there might be no diſſention 


21 


among them about diſmiſſing the ark. And hence, perhaps, we 


may diſcover, that as much as they were divided into five ſatrapies 


(440 Ubi ſupra. 
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The Hiftory of the Philiſtines, = Book 1. 
to the number of their plagues, the country being now de- 
ſolated by an extraordinary production of mice. Finding 
therefore there was no reſpite to be had, and that the perſe- 
cution lay harder and harder upon them, and multiplied as 
often as the ark was removed, they called for their prieſts 
and diviners, to demand of then what they thought moſt ex- 
pedient to be done in this mournful time of peſtilence ; ; and 
in what manner it would be fitteſt to ſend the ark quite away 
from among them. Their anſwer was, That they ought not 
to ſend it away empty, but, by all means, with a treſpaſs- 
offering, as an attonement. They were then aſked what this 
treſpaſs-offering muſt be : They replied, five golden emerods, 
and five golden mice, according to the number of the lords of 
the Phil: Mines; for the ſame plague was common to you 
« all; make images of your emereds, and images of your 
& nice, which have been fo deſtructive to your land; and 
„ humble yourſelves to the Gop of ſrael, that he may 
«© withdraw his avenging hand from among you. Do not 
« offer to harden your hearts, as Pharach did: proceed 
& then, and make a new cart, and take two milk cows 
„ which have never felt the yoke, and take their calves 
«© away from them, and harneſs them to the cart you make 
(G), and on it place the ark, and the jewels you offer for 
n treſpaſs- offering in a coffer by it, and in that manner 
« ſuffer it to depart. If it takes the way which leads to 
«« Beth-fhemefh, you need not doubt who has ſo ſorely afflict- 
ed you; but if not, you may conclude, that what you 
« have ſuffered has proceeded from a mere natural cauſe. 
They obeyed the voice of their prieſts, and punctually fol- 
Erd their directions. The cows moved away for Beth- 
/Dem:fh, lowing as they went along, nor turned once to the 


rizut or the leſt, the lords of the Philiſtines keep ng aiter 


or lordſhips, they were nevertheleſs ſo linked together, that one of 
them couid not act in any matter of public concern without the 
concurrence of all the reſt; which is no where ſo evident as in this 
cate of the Ekronites, who were io thoroughly convinced the ark 
was to be ſent home, that we cannot conceive what ſhould have pre- 
vented them from act ng accordingly, had it not been, that they 
were afraid of making a breach into their common conſtitution ; or 
dreaded to be called to an account by the feſt, for preſuming to 
act of their own heads in an affair of ſuch moment. 
(G) 'The new cart was ordered in honour of the God of Iſrael, 
and the kine unconſcious of the yoke to draw it, were to prove, 
whether or no he woatd interfere in the return of his ark; for ſuch 


unbroken cattie could never go on right — or at all, as we 
may ſay, but by a miracle. 


them 
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them till they ſaw them clear of their borders, where they 1 
wondering ſtood, to obſerve in what manner the ſacred cap- 1 
tive was received by thoſe with whom it would dwell u. 
Wx have ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that the Phils tines, 
by diſmiſſing the ark in the manner they did, freed them- 
ſelves from their bitter afflictions, and that, though they were 
undeniably ſenſible of the hand which chaſtiſed them, they 
ſoon forgot the mighty power thereof. For about twenty 
years afterwards, underſtanding the Iſraelites were gathered in 
a body at Mizpeh, they reſolved to diſperſe them, jealous 
perhaps that they were upon meaſures of throwing off their 
yoke. They marched therefore towards Mixpeb, and a ter- 
ror went before them, which quite confounded the Hraelites, 
who having Samuel in the midſt of them begged, that, with- 
out ceaſing, he would entreat Gop for them. The Philif- 
tines marched on, unmindful of him, who, when his peo- 
ple turned to him, was ready to confound the ſtrength and 
devices of the wiſeſt and mightieſt, and being on the edge 
of aſſaulting the H/raelites, a fearful ſtorm of thunder a: ad 
lightning came on (H), which beat them down, and diſper- 
ſed them; and being broken into this wild diſorder, they were 
_ purſued and ſlaughtered by the Iſraelites to Beth-car. I his 
was a blow indeed, and . them of the dominion they 
had exerciſed over the Hebrews, and was the loſs of all the 
encroachments they had made upon their territory, and re- 
duced them ſo low that they never offered to moleſt Hrael 
again all the days that Samuel o governed. 
DvuRiNG all this time that they had held Iſrael i in ſub- 
jection, they had quite diſarmed them, and would not ſo 
much as ſuffer a ſmith to dwell among them?. How ſenſi- 
| bly ſoever the Philiſtines may have been affected by this laſt 
rout; yet in a few years they ſeem to have been vaſtly, 
nay, infinitely more formidable than ever. For underſtand- 
ing that a fortreſs of theirs, called Geba, had been ſurprized 
by Jonathan the ſon of Saul, they gathered together thirty 
thouſand chariots, ſx thouſand horſemen (), and foot as the 


ſand 
n 1 Sam. iv. v, vi. © Ibid. vii. P Ibid xiii. I9. 


(H) To this Joſephus (45) adds, that they were in part ſwallow- 
ed by an earthquake, fo violent that it was as much as ey could 
do to keep their legs. en 
(I) Sir Laac Newton (46), from this vaſt ** of chariots and 
horſemen, is tempted to think the Philiſtinet were now very pow- 


(45) Artig J. 6. c. 2. (46) Chronsl. of ant. king. amended, 5 167, 
2 | rs T7 erfully 
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ſand of the ſea, to fight with, or rather plunder the Iſraelites, 
who till laboured under the ill effect of their tyrannical po- 
licy, by continuing deſtitute of arms. This very numerous 
multitude went out, and pitched in Michmaſb, and ſent ſuch 
a terror before them, that happy was the Iſraelite who could 


hide himſelf to his ſatisfaction from them, or get out of 
their way. Michmaſb was their ſtation, from whence they 


ſent out three bands, three ſeveral ways, to ſpoil the coun- 
try; and great damage they did to the whole land, as we 
have room to infer. Their ravages they committed without 
interruption, having to deal with an unarmed enemy, who 
conſequently were in no condition to make head againſt them. 

AT Michmaſh they continued to lie encamped, while their 


ſpoilers quite ruined and ſtripped the country; and here they 
took up their quarters ſome time. But in the midſt of their 
depredations they received a check from Jonathan, who, hur- 


ried on by a divine impulſe, and accompanied only by his ar- 


mour- bearer, made a conſiderable ſlaughter of one of their 


out- guards; the noiſe of which ſpreading to the whole body, 


they were ſeized with a ſudden panic, and an unſpeakable 
tumult aroſe among them; ſo that, hyperbolically ſpeaking, 


erfully ſuccoured, and their numbers mightily encreaſed by the ac- 
ceſſion of the ſhepherds out of Egypt, who were now expelled that 


kingdom: We ſhall not contend with him upon ſo dark a point, 


wherein he may as well be right as not. But we cannot refrain 


from noting, that he takes theſe thirty thouſand chariots to be of 
the warlike fort, and deſigned for battle, wondering at the great 


exceſs of the number, when compared with thoſe that followed 
Pharaoh, who periſhed in the Red-/ea. For our parts we cannot 
take theſe chariots to have been any other than carriages, that were 


_ uſed, partly, in carrying the baggage of ſo great an army, as they 


ſeem to have had on foot at this time, and, partly, deſigned to 
move off the plunder of the whole couutry, which they ſeemed to 


have graſped at with the moſt inſolent preſumption : And this up- 


on obſerving the method in which this war was carried on, muſt 
have been their defign by ſuch a number of carriages ; which if 


we reduce to three thouſand, as the number ſtands in the Syriac and 
Arabic copies, will, as is very judiciouſly remarked (47, be far too 


many to ſuppoſe them to have been warlike chariots, ſince Mithridates 
had but one hundred, Darius but two hundred, and. Antiochus Epipha- 
nes but three hundred; and no one can imagine, that the Philiſ- 
tines, and whoſoever elſe may have joined them upon this occaſion, 
were able to muſter up ſuch a force in Chariots as either of thoſe 


| three monarchs. 


(47) Patrick upon 1 Sam. xiii. 5. 


the 
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the very earth trembled therewith (K), In the height of 
this diſorder, it came to paſs that they fell upon each o- 
ther with a moſt fearful ſlaughter of themſelves (L); and 
preſently they began to move off in a wild uproar and fury ; 
which, when it was obſerved by the Iſraelites, they move 
after them by degrees, and at length purſued them one and 
all, with Saul at their head, who, if he had not been in too 
great a hurry, and commanded his men not to ſtand to take 
a little refreſhment, the Philiſtines had loſt a great deal more 
blood than they did upon this occaſion ; but as it was, their 
loſs was very conſiderable (M), they being purſued from 
Michmaſh to Aijalon. J. | 5 
THoUGH they were thus viſibly defeated by the hand of 
heaven; yet in a few years they revived again, and put them- 


4 x Sam. xiii, xiv. 


(I) Not that there was really an earthquake upon this occaſion. 


| Beſides the thirty thouſand chariots, and fix thouſand horſemen men- 


tioned in ſcripture, Joſephus (48) numbers the foot at three hundred 
thouſand. But a late commentator (49), from the alarm given them 


by Jonathan and his armour-bearer, and the fearful effects of the 
ſame, takes occafion to think, that the Philiſtines were neither ſo 


numerous, as is, in ſcripture ſaid, or fo well ſkilled in war as they 
are uſually deemed ; and infers, that the text muſt have been cor- 
rupted. 5 15 
(1) This favours, very much, the conjecture of Sir 1/aac New- 
ton, who ſuppoſes they had, about this time, an acceſſion of the 
ſhepherds from Egypt, as we have already noted from him (50). 
It looks very much as if this great hoſt, for ſuch it may be juſtly 


ſtiled, though not a quarter ſo ſtrong as is repreſented to us, had 
not a mutual confidence in each other, ſo far as to be certain, that 


a defeQtion and treachery might not be brought to paſs among them 
by the artifices of the enemy. The out-guard routed by Jonatban 

aud his armour-bearer ſavoured ſtrongly of treachery. The bare 
fame of an attack made by any two perſons on ſo vaſt an army, 


could never of itſelf, have cauſed ſo wild an uproar, but ſomething 


at the ſame time muſt have been added thereto, that made hes 


| enraged againſt each other, and fired them with the utmoſt fury 
and indignation. Nor does what we here inſinuate, by any means, 

derogate from the concern the Almighty had, in this miraculous de- 

liverance of his people; ſince in caſes of this kind he has fo often 


acted by ſecond cauſes. 


men. 


(48) Antiq. J. 6. c. 7. (49) Cleric, in 1 Sam, 2. 15. (50) Se 


before p. 217, C. (51) U Apr. 


(M) According to Joſephus (51), they now loſt fixty thouſand 


telves - 
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ſelves under arms, once more to try what they could do 
with the 1/raelites : but they were now, perhaps chiefly in- 


| duced thereto upon hearing that Saul was gone diſtracted. 


But though they made a great noiſe and parade this time, yet 
they did not proceed with ſuch fury as formerly, and do not 
ſeem to have been very eager for a battle. They found Saul 
in the field ready to contend with them, which checked them 
in their career. TI firſt rendezvouſed in Shochoh, in the 


tribe of Judah; and advancing thenee, and till finding the 


Tjraclites in a poſture to hight them, they went, and pitched 


upon a mountain oppoſite to another, on which /rael was 
incamped. They had in their army at this time a giant, one 
Goliath of Gath, who was fix cubits and a ſpan high, and 


wore a ponderous and well wrought ſuit of braſs armour : 

he had a helmet of braſs on his head, a coat of mail (N) 
of the ſame on his body, and a target or gorget of the ſame 
between his ſhoulders, and greaves of the ſame upon his 
legs. The ſtaff of his ſpear was like a weaver's beam, and 
the head of it weighed ſix hundred ſhekels of iron; and be- 
fore him went one who bore his ſhield. This gigantic per- 


ſon ſeems to have been very ſenſible of his warlike abilities and 
ſtrength, and to have fancied, that he alone could ſupport his 
country's cauſe. Accordingly, whether by his own ſuggeſ- 


tions, or at the ſollicitation of his countrymen, we know not; 


this man took on him to fight any one in the hoſt of 1/rael, 


and by a ſingle combat to determine which of the two na- 


tions ſhould rule, and which _ Accordingly he went 
e 


down into the valley which parted the two camps, and called 


up to the , To what purpoſe do you draw your- 


(NJ) According to the Engl; tandard, the height of Goliath was 


twelve foot eight inches, and ſomewhat better than three zenths. His 


coat of mail alone weighed five thouſand ſhekels of braſs, or up- 


_ wards of one hundred and eighty nine of our pounds Trey; and 


by the ſame rule, the head of his ſpear, which weighed fix hun- 


dred ſhekels of iron, exceeded two and twenty of the ſame pounds 


(52). The weight of theſe and the other parts of his armour and 


arms, whoſe weight is not ſpecified, was not, perhaps, too heavy 
for fo gigantic a perſon, whole ſtrength, doubtleſs, was in propor- 


tion to his ſtature : and yet ſome are willing to think it was too 
cumberſom ; and therefore chooſe to ſay the ſhekels enumerated 
above, and commonly taken for the weight of his coat of mail, 


were the price of it (53), which ſeems to be as much too little an 
this hand, as it may appear too much on the other. 


(52) See Arbuthnet's Tables of ant. Coins, 17 eigbts, and Meafares. 5 


(52) See Patrick upon 1 Sam. xxii. 5. 
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e ſelves out in battle array! here am I, a Philitine (O), 
and ye the ſlaves of Saul, find me out a man among you 
that has the heart to come down and fight me: if he kill 
me, we will ſubmit to be your ſubjects; but if I kill him, 


vou ſhall ſerve us, as you have done heretofore : mark, that 


I defy every one of you; let who dare advance out of 
your ranks to fight. me!” This arrogant challenge met 


with no acceptance, and Goliath was left to himfelſ to vapour 


his fill; but the figure of the man, and his menacing deport- 
ment ſtood the Philiſtines in good ſtead, by quite diſhearten- 


ing the 1/raelites, who were greatly diſmayed, both at him and 


his words. But, as confident as Goliath was in his own 
ſtrength, and in conſequence thereof, how ready ſoever he 
was to fight, the reſt of his countrymen had not the leaſt 


ſtomach to it: They remembered how terribly it had more 


than once fared with them in their contentions with 1/rael. 


Wherefore, though the firſt day's experience convinced them, 
that not one ſoul of the Iſraelites would undertake a ſingle 


combat with Goliath; yet, having no mind to come to a 


battle, they every morning and evening ſent out Goliath to 


repeat his idle challenge, for forty days together. At laſt, 


as the armies were drawing down to each other in battle ar- 


ray, Goliath advanced out of the ranks as uſual ; and in the 


height of his pretended expectations for one to come out (for 


pretended they muſt have been, after ſo many fruitleſs re- 
petitions of the ſame defiance) he ſaw a handſome ruddy 


youth advancing toward him, from the /raelites, in the ha- 
bit and appearance of an ordinary ſhepherd. The ſight fired 


him with indignation, and obſerving a ſtaff in his hand ; 


« What, ſays he, am I a dog, that you are come againſt 


„ me with a ſtaff ? and curſing him by his gods, Come hi- 


e ther, that I may give your fleſh to the fowls of the air and 
c the beaſts of the field. Having heard what the young 
man, David, had to ſay in anſwer to him, he ftepped to- 
ward him to ſeize on him, and cruſh the preſumptuous lad; 


but ere he reached him, a ſtone was flung at him by David, 
which took his forehead, and laid him flat at his length on 
the ground ; and his head was inſtantly ſevered from his bo- 
dy by his own ſword, and carried off as a trophy by the con- 


queror. The Philiſtines no ſooner ſaw their champion gone, | 


(0) It is generally thought, that he here vaunts himſelf as a lord 
among the Philiſtines; or rather that he boaſts of his liberty, as he 
was born of that country, and reviles the 1/-aelztes as ſervants or 
ſlaves ; infinuating, that he did them honour in offering to demean 
himſelf, ſo far as to contend in fingle combat with any one of _ 
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The Hiſtory of the Philiſtines, Book I. 
than they fled (P), as if their hopes and all centered in him; 
and to judge by their behaviour, it was really the caſe. They 
fled, and were purſued by Saul, quite home to the gates of 
3 own cities, Gath and E 3 with a fearful ſlaughter 
no doubt (Q); leaving all their tents and baggage behind 
them *. 

Taz ſame hand, which had deprived them of Goliath, 
perſecuted them again ſoon afterwards ; for two hundred of 


them were lain by David for the ſake of their fore-ſkins 


only, that he might perform the condition impoſed on him 


by Saul, before he would give him his daughter to wife; but 


the particulars of this ſlaughter are not ſpecified in the text 


of ſcripture. But thence it may be gathered, that this was 


the cauſe of a freſh rupture, and that the princes of the Phi- 
li/tines undertook to revenge the injury, but what ſucceſs they 
had, is not ſaid . 

Soon after this they were overthrown in battle by Davide, 


and ſome great change ſeems, about this time, to have been 


wrought in their government: for as, ever ſince the Abi- 


melechs they are repreſented under lords or princes; ſo now 
we read of a king they had, whoſe name was Achiſp, and 


who reſided at Gath t. He is elſewhere called Alimelech , 


the antient appellation, as we have ſeen, of the firſt kings 
of this people. David, to avoid the derrible intentions of 


Li , i fo . 8. bid. 


xxi. 10. u Pfal. xxxiv. 


(P) From this flight nen are apt to imagine, that what 
Goliath did in offering to decide the fate of each nation by ſingle 


combat, was his own act and deed, and without the aſſent of the 
* Philiftines ; or elſe, that if they did bind themſelves to ſubmit to 


the fate of ſuch a batile, they were faithleſs enough to light the 


obligation. To us, it appears, that they did in a very great mea- 
| ſure depend on Goliath for ſucceſs in this war; that they prided 


themſelves chiefly in him; and that flattering themſelves he was 


invincible, ard, by his ſtrength and armour, an overmatch for 


any in the hoſt of Hrael, they were not _-_ be he took 


on him, as their champion; but that they 1 
gle 


to ſtand to what he promiſed is unlikely: dach — by 


combat ſeem not to have been the cuſtom of thoſe early times; but 
the whole ſeems to be the effect of great pride and vanity in the 


champion, and a mixture of ſtupidity and cowardice in the reſt. 
(If we hearken to Fo/ephus (54), they had thirty thouſand 
killed, and twice that number wounded in this — which ſeem 


to be exceedingly too many. 


(54) Artiq. . 6. c. 11, 


Saul, _ 


CHAP. 4. The Hiſtory of the Philiſtines. 
Saul, fled to Gath, and was brought before this king ; who 


imagining him, by his behaviour, to be beſide himſe A would 


take no farther notice of him, than to order he ſhould be 
brought no more into his preſence v. 

Tre Philiftines all this time were upon no ſettled terms 
with Saul, but invaded him, and thereby diverted him from 
laying hold on David in the wilderneſs of Maon ; but it 


ſcems they had ill ſucceſs this time again, and fled before 


Saul, or elſe retreated for fear of him. 


ACHISH, the ſon of Mazcch (R), after this received David 


and his wives and all his train of followers into his pro- 
tection, and treated the diſtreſſed refugees with great hoſpita- 
lity. And, at David's requeſt, that he might have ſome place 

lotted him for his particular dwelling, he very generouſly 
named Ziklag for that purpoſe ; whence it came to be after- 
wards claimed by the kings of udab. All this muſt give us 
a very favourable idea of Achifh, if we conſider what reaſon 


the Phili/tines had to be angry with David, who certainly 


deſerved not very well at their hands; and thoſe muſt have 
had very commendable notions, who could thus forgive a 


man, with whom moft others would have kept no meaſures 
(S), and have flighted the obſervance of all laws. Achiſb 


W 1 Sam, ubi ſupr. Ibid. xxi. 14—15. 


x ) From this mention of his father's name, ſome are willing te to 
think him a different perſon from the former ; to which they ſeem 


to be partly inclined, by the kind manner in which he received Da- 


vid, whom the former had ſpurned at, as an ideot or a madman. 
But we muſt remember, that David actually played that part to 


_ fave his life ; and it is no wonder, if Acbißb did not care to be 


troubled with ſo unhappy a wretch, as David then made himſelf: 
but the ſame man may have returned to a better mind concernin 
him, when he was let into the ſecret of David 's fears: and may af 


terwards have entertained a correſpondence with a perſon of ſuch 


| known worth, and invited him into his dominions, and aſſured him 


of protection againſt the evil intentions of Sau!: hoping thereby to 


weaken Saul, and keep up a diviſion in his kingdom, at the ſame 


time that he ſtrengthened himſelf. If no humanity may be allow- 
ed to Achifs in this caſe, a large ſhare of human policy may be ad- 
mitted : nor do we perceive any ſolid ground for ſuppoſing this 


Achiſh and the former to be different perſons 
* Thoſe who remember that David flew two bundred of them, 


foreſkins only, may juſtly admire at the patience and for- 


mo of this people, who could after ſuch an action receive him 
any otherwiſe than as a ſworn enemy to them and theirs. How it 


was poſſible, that they could refrain from exerciſing great rigour to- 


wards him, is what we are wholly at a loſs for, except we recur to 


the immediate — of the — 
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_ conceived very high thoughts of David, and underſtanding 
he had been out upon ſome expedition, examined him about 
it, and receiving from him ſuch an anſwer, as made him 
imagine he had been plundering his own nation ; he expreſ- 
ſed great ſatisfaction thereat, hoping David had done ſome- 
thing to make himſelf odious in the eyes of his countrymen, 
and that now he ſhould have him a ſervant for ever. Pre- 
paring ſoon after to war with Saul, he told David, that he 
expected him to head his followers, and march with him ; 
and promiſed to recompenſe him with ſome moſt eminent 
poſt in his ſervice. The Philiſtines firſt gathered together at 
Shunem, and there, encamped. From thence they removed 
to Aphek. Here the ſeveral bodies of the Philiſtines appear- 
ed together, in a kind of review, under their reſpective chiefs, 
and David and his men followed about, or after Achiſb; from 
_ whence it is gathered, that the poſt he promiſed him was, to 
be captain of his guard. When the lords and chiefs of the 
Philiflines obſerved this, they were offended, and expoſtu- 
| lated with Achiſb, who in vain endeavoured to perſuade them 
that David was a faſt, and very truſty friend. Inſtead of 
being ſatisfied with what the king ſaid, they grew angry with 
him; and inſiſted on it, that el, ſhould not ſtir a ſtep 
farther with them; that he ſhould return to Zi#lag, his ap- 

pointed place: and not have it in his power to betray them 


in battle, the only way he could have to reconcile himſelf 


with his natural lord and maſter, at the cruel expence of the 
 Philiftines. In ſhort they could not imagine, that David, 
who was the idol of his own le, would forfeit A 
luable popularity among them by fighting againſt them. Achiſb 
was unable to reſiſt all this clamour, and calling David to 
him, aſſured him, That for his own part he had the hi 
ſenſe of his ſincerity and innate worth, and had been per- 
fectly ſatisfied with his behaviour ever fince he had ſheltered 
him; but that, ſince the lords were far from being diſpoſed 
to think ſo well of him, it were in vain, and imprudent to 
contend againſt them in this matter; and therefore deſired 
him to return quietly to Ziklag, David reſenting the un- 
kindneſs of the notions the lords entertained concerning him, 
and proteſting his readineſs to fight in his cauſe, Achiſb an- 
ſwered him with great earneſtneſs, that he was fully con- 
vinced of his affection; that he had a veneration for 


him; and that, in his eyes, he was as an angel of God; but, 
that ſeeing the lords were ſo unreaſonably bent againſt him, 
the thing could not be, and he muſt ſet out for Ziklag early 


the next morning. 


1 


Cray. 4: The Hiſtory of the Philiſtines, 

So David went his way, and Achiſh and the Philiſtines 
marched againſt Saul, who was encamped on mount Gilboa. 
A battle was fought between them on that ſame mount, and 
the Philiſtines prevailed mightily againſt the Iſraelites, and 
drove them before them with a great ſlaughter. In particular, 
they preſſed hard after Sau / and his ſons ; and theſe, Jonathan, 
and Abinadab, and Malchiſhua, they flew. They ſent their 
arrows with great eagerneſs after Saul, and did hit him ſeveral 
times; but did not lay him along, nor had they the honour 
of diſpatching him : he was dead ere they reached him by his 

own weapon. Thus the Philiſtines at length obtained a com- 
plete victory ; in conſequence of which they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of much of the enemy's country. On the morrow af- 
ter the battle, when they came to ſtrip the flain, they found 


Saul king of Iſrael, and his three ſons among the reſt, in 


mount Gilbea. They did cut off Saul's head, and diſpoiled 
his body of his armour. His armour they dedicated in the 
temple of Aſbtaroth, and his body, and thoſe alſo of his ſons, 


they ignominiouſly hung upon the walls of Beth-ſban. What 
they did, particularly with his head, is not related; but it 


ſeems, as if they at firſt ſent it up and down with his ar- 


mour, to dedicate both in the temples of their idols, and to 


feaſt the eyes of their people with ſuch grateful objects, and 
ſuch demonſtrative marks of victory. But the bodies of Saul 


and his three ſons hung not long where the Philiſtines ex- 


poſed them. They were ſtolen away from them by the men 
of Jabeſb J. | „„ 3 5 


Now there is reaſon to think, that Achiſb ſoon after died, 
inaſmuch as we find the Philiſtines in a ſhort time at variance 
with David, with whom Achiſb would certainly have main- 
_ tained a fair correſpondence, except we ſuppoſe the lords of the 


Philiſtines to have had ſuch power over him, as to have con- 


| ſtrained him to make a breach into the kind friendſhip he 


had made with David. To diſmiſs this obſcurity, the Phi- 


' liflines invaded king David very early in his reign, and no 


| ſooner heard that he was anointed king over Iſrael, than 
they went out to make war upon him. Their deſign ſeems 


to have been to nip him in the bud; for while the diviſion _ 


between him and 1þ-boſheth ſubſifted, they gave him no 
trouble; but when they underſtood that Iſrael and Fudah were 
united under him, it is likely, they feared the heavy effects 
of his reſentment, or innate enmity to their nation. They 


marched out therefore, and incamped in the valley, of Re- 
pbaim, from whence they removed to Baal-perazim, where 


Y 2 Sam. xxviii, xxix, xxxi. 
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they were encountered by David, and by him ſo completley 
overthrown, that, intent upon nothing but ſaving themſelves, 
they left their baggage behind them, andeven their gods, which 
they carried about with them, in imitation of the [jraelites, 
when they brought their ark againſt them. The Philiſtines 
ſeem to have rallied again upon recollection, to reſcue their 
captive gods, and drew up again in battalia in the valley of 
Redhaim (T); but they were defeated again by David in 
a ſudden onſet, by the immediate interpoſition of God, and 
purſued with a long and bloody ſlaughter from Geba to Ca- 


Zer ?, a place, it ſeems, on their own frontiers. 


THE war did not end here ; for a ſhort time ds | 
they were invaded by David, and ſubdued, and . 
mah (U) was taken out of their hands ?. 


2 Sam. v. 17—25. : Ibid. viii. 1. 


(T) Or the * of the giants as Jaſepbus (55) renders it ; who 


ſuppoſes, that they were now unable to raiſe any thing of an ar- 


my themſelves, and that they were joined by the Syrians and Phe- 


 nicians ; as a proof of which he alledges they returned home up- 


on their firſt defeat, and came back to the charge again with 


theics the numbers they had before, and drew up in the ſame 
place where the former battle was fought ; and that they were 


again miraculouſly defeated with very great eaſe, and put to flight 


with the loſs of all their baggage and their gods. Jaſephus is 


very fond of trebling the forces of a vanquiſhed people, as we 


have obſerved before (56), and may have occaſion to obſerve here- 
after. But why he ſhould imagine the Philiſtines were at ſo low 


an ebb, as to be unable to make war with David of themſelves, 
we do not clearly perceive, even though we ſhould allow of the 


great ſlaughter and deſtruction, he makes of chem in ſome ad 


their preceding battles (57). 

(U) Or as it is in the margin he bridle of 1 or, as it is 
explained in the Chronicles (58), the city of Gath and the territory 
thereunto belonging. There are many and very various expoſitions 


of this point; but as the context clears it up naturally, we ſhall 


paſs them over, and adhere to that, as moſt likely and juſt. Only 
let it be obſerved, that as Gath was the royal ſeat, it may, on ma- 
ny accounts, have been called a bridle to the reſt of the land. As 
to its ſtanding upon a hill called Ammah, as ſome commentators 
teach, they would have done well, had they — their autho- 


_ rity for ſo * we know of n none. 


655 Antig. J. 7.c.4 (56) See befare i it the Notes, p. 106. 


(57) See before in the Notes, p. 219, 2225 58) 1 Chronicles 


XU. I, 


Tax 
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THE Philiſtines had ſeveral men of extraordinary ſtature 
among them, and all it ſeems of the kindred of Goliath (W). 
And though they had experienced the little uſe of ſuch men 
in an army, yet they ſcem ſottiſhly to have caſt their eyes upon 
theſe; now flattering themſelves, that by their help they might 
retrieve their honour, and take revenge on David. Wherefore, 
after they had lain quiet ſeveral years, they broke out into a 
war again with /ael, and their giants marched with them. 
They came to a battle, in which /1-benob (X), a ſon of 


Goliath, as is thought, taking David at ſome diſadvantage, 


had like to have ſlain him. But miſting his aim, he fell by 
the hand of David, aſſiſted by Ab;/hai, although the head of 
his ſpear weighed three * hr ihekeis of braſs (Y), and 
although he was extraordinarily appointed (Z) for war. A ſe- 
cond battle was fought near a place called Gob, wherein Seph, 

another ſon of Goliath, was ſlain by Si Jocks; the Huſbathite. 


A third battle they fought at Cob allo, and Goliath's brother, 


(W) If they were not immediately his ſons, they may poſlibly have 


been of the {ame family. To ſay nothing of their deſcent from the 
Anakims, who were expelled from Hebron, and took up their abode 
at Gath, which is a very obſcure piece of hiſtory ; it is common in 


all nations to ſee families remarkable for their extraordinary ſtature : 
nor is there any need to ſuppoſe them deſcended from any antient 


race of giants. We are indeed told that the 4rakims either fled 


from Hebron, to the cities of the Philiftines, or elſe were planted 
there of old time (59). But how it came to pals, that they were ſo 
dwindled 'away there in the days of David; and how it comes to 


| paſs, that we read no where of them in the armies of the Ph3/i * 
do the days of Saul, we preſume not to ſay. 5 

(XJ) Jaſepbus (60) calls him Amchon. 
V) To judge of him by the weight of his ſpear, he was not of 
much above half the ſtrength and ſtature of Goliath, the head of 


whoſe ſpear, as we have noted (61), weighed fix hundred ſhekels, 
or twenty two of our pounds Troy; whereas this man's weighed 


but three hundred ſhekels, or eleven of the ſame pounds. 
(Z) The words of the text are obſcure ; it ſays, he vas girded 
with anew (word : Foſephus (62) ſays only, that he had 


his ſword by his fide. Of all the expoſitions we have ſeen, we 


approve of that molt, which gueſſes that his ſword was made on 


purpoſe for him (63), to fue his m—_ which * that of 


an ordinary man. 


(59) Fob. 4. 22. 60 Bids. 6 i.” {8 8 before i in the 


Notes, p. 220. (62) Ubi ſupr. (63) Fide Cleric. in 2 Sam, 


æxxi. 10. 
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the ſtaff of whoſe ſpear was like a weaver's beam, fell by the 


valorous might of Elhanan the ſon of Faare-oregim a Beth 
le bemite. From this laſt place the war was transferred into 
the territory of Gath; and in this fourth battle, another ſon 
of Goliath, who had ſix fingers upon each hand, and fix toes 
upon each foot, did, in imitation of his father, challenge 
the whole army of Iſrael to ſend out one of their number 
to ſight him, and was brought down by the hands of Jonathan 
the brother of David. The Philiſtines, thus exhauſted of 
their gigantic brood, or perceiving that their mighty ſtature 
and ftrength ſtood them in no manner of ſtead, refrained 
from a further proſecution of the war they had fo obſtinate- 
ly maintained, in ſpite of the frowns of fortune in three 
ſucceſſive conflicts, before this laſt b. 
FRom henceforward the affairs of this people are more 
ſlightly touched on; whence it may be argued, that they ſuf- 
fered a decay; and accordingly we are told, that their horn 
was broken aſunder by theſe unfortunate wars with David e, 
who now made them tributaries to his throne, as we ſhall ſee 
anon (A); though on the other hand it may be allo concluded, 
that having ſo often, and to { little purpoſe, engaged them- 
ſelves in dloody and deſtructive wars, they grew wiſer, and 
rather applied themſelves to commerce and the advancement 
of their na:ion that way (B). And hence it may be, that we 
d Ibid. xxi. 15—22. See Eccleſiaſt. xlvii. 7. 


(A) According to Fo/ephus (64), this was the laſt battle they had 
with the Hebrews, never daring to look them in the face again ; 
which muſt be one of his miſtakes. = 
B) We the rather think after this manner, it being pretty evi- 
dent, that they had been increaſed ſome years ago by the fugitive 
Edomites (55, who brought with them their ſuperior skill in com- 
mercial and nautical aff urs; not that the Philiſtines were wholly 
ignorant therein till the Edemites came among them; but it is now 
likely they applied themielves thereto much more than ever, and 
that they were greatly improved therein. Sir /aac Newton (56) 
reckons that they took Sidon by the advice and aſſiſtance of the Edo- 
miles, thereby, it is likely, meaning to extend their trade, which 
they had now chiefly at heart, by deſtroying ſo dangerous a rival. 
He alſo 67) ſuppoſes this ta have fallen out in the reign of David; 
for he obſerves, that in 4a/»morn's reign the Zidonians, though ſettled 
at Tyre, had not yet loſt their name We read in Juſtin (68), that 


{64 ) Ubi fir. (65) See before, p. 197. (66) Chronol of ant. 
Kingd. amended, p. 104, 105. (67) Us: fr. (68) J. 18. 
"I 3. : | | | e 

| Sidon 
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find their country open to the 1/raelites in the beginning of So- 
lomon's reign, Achiſb the ſon of Maachah then reigning at Gath ; 
who, whether he is the ſame Achiſh who was ſo kind to * 
vid, we muſt not hope to determine, though commentators 
are divided upon it; probably he was not d. 

Many years after theſe wars the Phililines were harraſ- 
ſed by Nadab king of Tjrael, who laid ſiege to a city of theirs, 
called Gibbethon; which city was again befieged by Elah king 
of 7ſrael*, ſome years afterwards ; for it belonged to their 
kingdom, though the Philiſtines finding i it deſerted by the Le- 
vites s, ſeized on it, and kept it, notwithſtanding theſe ſeve- 
ral efforts to tear it from them ; the kingdom of {jrael at this 
time being in great diſtraction. 

Bur, notwithſtanding this their obſtinacy againſt the kings 
of [ſrael, they afterwards courted the favour of Nee 
king of Fudah, by a voluntary payment of the tribute b 
which had been, as we may hence conclude, impoſed on them 
by their conqueror David (C) ; and which, it ſeems, they 
had neglected to pay to ſome of Tehoſhaphat s predeceſſors, as 


this ſtory plainly enough inſinuates, and as will be further con- 


firmed by what follows. 


FoR they rebelled againſt Fehoram the ſon of Jehoſhaphat, 
and brake into his kingdom, and in the end rifled his palace 


of all the wealth they there found ; and even extended their 
rage againſt him, to the cruel butchery of all his houſe, ex- 
cept Athaliah and her ſon Ahaziah, who ſome how or other 
eſcaped. At this time we alſo gather, that they carried off a 


great number of captives, ſome of whom they fold to the Edo- 
mites, next to themſelves, the worſt enemies the Iſraelites had; 


and ſome to the Grectans k, thereby ſending them ſo far from 
home, that they could have but little or no chance of ſecing 


4 Kings ii. 39. e Ibid, xv. 27. b Ibid. xvi. bo: 
5 2. Chron. xi. 14. b Tbid, xvii. 11. i Amos 1. 6. 
* Joel iii. 6. | 


Sidon was expugned by the Philiſtines; hh he ſeems to miſtake, 
in ſaying it was done by the king of A/calon ; for we do not read 
of a king of that place any where elſe. Remembering the ſtory of 
the Syrian goddeſs Derceto, who was metamorphoſed here 60), the 
Greeks and Romans may have confidered the city of Aſcalon as the 


metropolis of Palaſtine; whence we find the king of Palafine pla- 


ced in that city by Trogus, whom Juſtin epitomizes. 
(C) Foſephus { 70) calls it their accuſtomed tribute, and i it can hawk 
been no body but David himſelf that impoſed it on them. 


(69) See before, p. 194. (70) Antig. J. S. c. . 
= their 
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their native country again. This their wy ſucceſs 
may have been brought to paſs either by the conjunctive, or 
diſtant co-operation of the Arabians, who made war at the 


ſame time upon Fehoram |. 


WHENCESOEVER. their ſucceſs aroſe, it in the end proved 
a very unfortunate affair to them. They were invaded by 
Uzziah king of Fudah, who diſmantled Gath, and Fabneh, 
and Aſbdod, and reared cities of ſtrength among them to awe 
them, and keep them in ſubjection ; which muſt greatly 
have broken their ſpirits, and have brought them low. 

THEY groaned under this fearful blow all the days of 
Uzziah, we may ſuppoſe, and perhaps all the days of Jo- 
tham ; 'but in the reign of Max, they perceived the crazy 
ftate of the kingdom of Judah; and, nnn the cpportu- 
nity to be favourable, they took up arms again. I hey war- 
red againſt Ahaz with a ſucceſs which made 2 amends 
for their ſufferings by Uzziah his grandfather ; reducing the 


cities of Beth-ſhemeſh, Abjalon, Gederoth, Shocho, Timnai, and 


Gimzo, and the ſeveral territories thereunto belonging, and 
there ſettled themſelves, thereby adding a arge portion of 


the kingdom of Judah to their own country“ 


Ius did the Philiſtines rather more than reinſtate them- 
a ; but this fine acquiſition was a very ſhort time in their 
hands. T hey were immediately after this conqueſt admoniſh- 
ed not to rejoice, becauſe the rod of him that ſmote them was 
broken; for that aut of the ſerpent's root ſhould come forth a 


rr which ſhould diſſolue their whole country v. 


And this was ſeverely fulfilled on them by Hezei:ah the fon of 


Aba, whom they had conquered ; for Hezek:ah, as we un- 


deritand it, over-ran their whole country o, and forced am- 
ple retribution of all forts from them. This, though it had 
been, alone, a very grievous oppreſſion on them, they ſaw 
almoſt at the ſame time the Af/yrians among them, in the 
reign of Sennacherib, who ſent his general Tartan to reduce 


them. Their city Aſbdod was beſieged accordingly, and 


taken by Tartan i, and thus ſucceſhvely were they ene, 
almoſt without any intermiſſion. 

AND now the burthen of their final extinction comes hea- 
vily upon them. By their ſubjection to the Myrians, their 
liberties departed entirely from them; and, what was worſe, 
their country became the feat of a long and obſtinate war. 


For Pſammitichus | Ling of Egypt bcholding the vaſt progreſs 


13 Choom, XX1. 16, 17. m Ibid. xxvi. 6. * Ibid. 
xxviu. 13. * Ifa. xiv. 29-31. 2 Kings xviii. 8. 
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of the Aſſyrian power, grew jealous and apprehenſive, that 
Egypt might ſhare the fate of its neighbours ; and therefore, 
to be as timely in his oppoſition as he could, he undertook to 
drive the A/ſyrians out of Paleſtine. To this purpoſe he par- 
ticularly laid ſiege to Aſbdod, or Azotus ; but he was twenty 
nine years before that place ere he could reduce it ? : during 
all which time it cannot be doubted, but that the country 
From henceforward they were tributary to the grea 

monarchies, as they ſucceeded each other. In the begin- 
ning of this ſervitude they were miſerably harrafſed by the 


Egyptians; who willing to make their barrier as ſtrong as 
_ poſſible againſt the dreaded invader, laid hands on all they 
could of this country, and, particularly, took Gaza from 


them 4. | 

AFTER this we read of a king of Gaza; concerning 
which we have nothing to add, nor have we ought elſe to re- 
late concerning this people. What in the end became of 
them will be beſt learned from the threats of the prophets, 
and particularly, Z-phaniah, who paints their deſtruction in 


very me and natural colours (D): Gaza ſhall be forſaken, 
and Aſrelon a deſolation : they ſhall drive out Aſbdod at the 


noon day, and Ekron ſhall be rooted up. Moe unto the inhabi- . 


tants of the ſea-coaſts, the nation of the Cherethites : the word 


of the Lord is againſt you : O Canaan, the land of the Philiſ- 


tines, I will even deſtroy thee, that there ſhall be no inhabitant ; 
and the ſea-coaſt ſhall be dwellings and cottages for ſhepherds, 
and folds for flocks. _ 7 


P HeroODOT. L 2. rl 1 Jerem, xlvii. r Zack. K. . 
ſ Zephan. ii 4—6. See alſo Joel iii. Amos i. Jerem. xlvii. 
Ezek. xxv. Zach. ubi ſupr. | 


D) Here it is worth obſerving, that Carb is omitted, as if al- 
ready deſtroyed, as it doubtleſs was, being moſt obnoxious to the 


enemy, as it was the royal ſeat of this turbulent people; and as 


it was a key to, and a curb upon the whole country (71). Hence 
therefore it muſt have been, that the throne of this kingdom was 
removed to Gaza ; but to purſue this point any farther were time 
loſt. = _ | 1 - _— | 


( 71) See before in the Notes, P. 226. 
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CHAP. v. 
| The Hiſtory of the antient Syrians, 
SEET. L 
A Deſcription of Syria. 


youngeſt ſon of Shem. This Hebrew name is of ve 


Its names. 0” RIA is in Hebrew Aram, fo named from Aram, the 


wide extent; perhaps, of little leſs than the Greet name 
Syria ; at leaft it included what we now call Syria and Me- 
fopotamia, which is the Aram W or Syria of the 
two rivers *, 

ARAM thew i is its firſt and genuine name; how it came to 
be called Syria is variouſly ſaid. Some b derive it from one 
Syrus, F<. ſprung from the earth (A). Others e from Sy- 
rus, the ſon of Agenor, Other thoughts there are upon this 
' ſubject ; but the ol certain opinion is, that Syria is a con- 
traction of Aſſzria a, and that the antients uſually confounded 
them together (B). 

Argos are not read upon the exact bounds of this 
country, becauſe they conſider it at different times, when its 
name was more or leſs famous, and its empire more or leſs 
ample. But, confining ourſelves to the prope r Syria, we may 


2 See Vol. I. p. 362. b AFRICAN. apud SYNCELL.P. 
150. „Chronic. Alexandr. p. 101. Vide Hexopor. 
1, 7. c. 63. Jus r. I. 1. c. 2. 


(A) Perhaps this fabulous account may have taken birth from 
an antient tradition, which ſtill obtains in the country, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter, that Adam was created in Syria. 

() Mr. Selden , in his Prolegomena to his Syrian gods, has dwelt 
on this point, to whom we refer our reader, who would. be 
thoroughly informed and convinced thereof. We ſhall only add, 


that Lucian (8), who was himſelf a Hriar of e calls him- 
ſelf an _—_—_— . 


(8) De Dea Hr. p. 1. 
8 venture 
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venture to ſet bounds to it, and determine its dimenſions. 
It lay between the Mediterranean on the weſt, and the river 
2 for Hons on the eaſt ; and between mount Taurus on the 
north, and Arabia the deſert, Pale/tine, and Phœnice on the 
ſouth. And this tract extends from the thirty ſecond to the 
thirty ſeventh degree of north latitude, and from the thirty 
ſixth to the forty firſt degree of longitude, E. from Lond. Its 
length from north to ſouth three hundred ſeventy five 
miles ; its breadth from eaſt to weſt three hundred miles. 

SYRIA, in antient times, has been very variouſly divided. „ 4. 
At firſt, we may be ſure, it was parcelled out into endleſs little „, 

kingdoms and juriſdictions. In after- times it ſeems to have 
been divided into four principal ones, Zobah, Damaſcus, Ha- 
math, and Geſhur. 'T heſe were the principal diviſions; the 
reſt we find in ſcripture, ſuch as Beth-rehob, Iſbtob, Maachah, 
were ſubdiviſions, as we think. Afterwards the whole coun - 
try was divided into two parts only, though the Phe@ncians, 
Idumeans, Fews, Gazites, and Azotites, or the whole coun- 
try of the Philiſtines, were included, which two parts were 
Ca le-Syria, and Phænicee. After the death of Alexander, 
Syria in the great extent of its name was thus divided, Can 
magene, Seleucis of Syria, Cele-Syria, Phæœnice on the ſea- 
coaſt, and Fudza in the Midland. This is Strabo's diviſi- 
on; but Ptolemy ſubdivides theſe, and in the proper Syria on- 
ly, reckons Commagene, Pieria, Cyrriſtica or Qyrrbeſtica, 
Seleucis, Caſſiotis or Caſiotis, Chalybonitis, Chalcidice or Chal- 
cidene, Apamene, Laodicene, Phœnicia, Mediterranea, Cœle- 
Syria, and Palmyrene. ns jos 
To follow the diviſion ef Ptolemy ; Commagene or Coma- Comma- 
gene, had on the weſt mount Amanus ; on the north part of gene. 
mount Taurus ; on the eaſt it was waſhed by the Euphra- 
tes; but on the ſouth, whether it was conterminous with 
Seleucis, or Cyrrheſtica, or with both, is uncertain. It was 
the north corner of Syria. The chief cities of this province 
were Samoſata upon the Euphrates, Antiochia ad Taurum, 
or at the foot of Taurus, and Germanicia; theſe, and other 
cities and eminent places ſtood within this compaſs, once 
flouriſhing and magnificent, but now obliterated and in 
ruins. . . 

THE maritime Seleucis contained Pieria and Caſfotis, Selencis, 
which were ſubdiviſions thereof; the firſt lying to the north, Picria ard 
and the laſt to the ſouth. Within theſe limits ſtood Aleran- Caſiotis. 

Aria upon the Sinus Iſicus, Seleucia, Pieria upon the Medi- 
terranean, and Laodicea upon the ſame, 


© STRABO, l. 16. 
I's 
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Seleucis In the inland or Mediterranean Seleucis, ſtood the famous 
Mediter- Antioch upon the Orontes. Theſe two Seleucides are by Me- 
ranea. la and Pliny called Antiochene. 


Apamene. APAMENE lay to the eaſtward of Cafinthr, and had Apa- 
| mea, at leaft half ſurrounded by the Orontes, for its chief 


town. 
Cyrrheſti- CYRRHESTICA was a province upon the Euphrates, Cyr- 
ca. us, or Cyrus, was the capital of this part of Syria. Here 


alſo ſtood a famous city called Hierapolis, Bambyce, and, by 
the Syrians Mageg i, where the Syrian goddeſs was wor- 


ſhipped. 
Chalci- CHALCIDINE was wholly an inland province, nor bor- 
dine. :red either upon the Mediterranean ſea, or the Euphrates, 


and had Chalcis for its capital. It was ſurrounded by An- 


tiachene or Seleucis on the . by Oyrrheſtica on the north; 


| by Chalybonitis on the eaſt ; and by 8 and Ceele-Syria 
on the ſouth. 
Chalybo- Ox the eaſt of Chalcidine lay Chalybonitis or on the E uphra- 
mets. tes; its chief city Chalybon. 
palmy- PALMYRENE- was a ſpacious and fertile province in the 
rene. midſt of a frightful deſert to the ſouth of Chalybonitis ; waſh- 
ed on the eaſt by the river Euphrates; once ſtored with 
great cities; all of which are quite periſhed but their metro- 
polis Palayra; 3 which though now as much a deſert as that 
which ſurrounds, and divides it from the reſt of the nations, 
is ay deſervedly reckoned one of the wonders of our preſent 
world. 
Ce- T HERE is no reconciling the antient geographers, ſo as to 
Syria. be able to determine the bund of what they mean by Czle- 
85 Syria ; but before all of them we prefer Strabo, who tells us, 
that Cœle-Syria was the vale between Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus; which, however the name may have been extended, 


was undoubtedly the proper Cœle-Syria and Syria Cove, | 


which we take to have been the ſame. The principal cities 
of this part are Heliopolis, now Balbek, which we ſhall have 
occaſion to reſume hereafter, and Damaſeus, now Sham, as 


r 
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is commonly and inaccurately ſaid, which lying eaſtward of 


Anti- Libanus, cannot be immediately reckoned into the pro- 
per Cwle-Syria. | 
Laodi- We know not how to fix the place of Laodicene. It may 
cene. Have been a part of the proper Cæle-Syria. Its chief city 
was Laodlicea Cabieſa, or ad Libanum. 


OF the Phenicia Mediterranea we ſhall frank | in the next 
chapter. 


PI x. Hiſt, Nat. I. 5. c. 19, or 23. 


UNDER 
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UNDER the Roman empire, the proper Syria was divided Other di- 
into Comagena or Euphratenſis, Syria, Palmyrene or Syria viſiaus. 
Salutaris, Phœnicia Libani or Libaneſia, Libaniſia, and "Io 
Libanuſia, as we think. The Arabs reckon Paleftine into 9 
Syria, on the one hand, and even Cilicia on the other, and js 
call it Sham, and Abillfeda divides the whole into hve Funds, 
or provinces, the Kinneſryne, the Hemſene, the Damaſcene, 
the Fordanitic, and the Paleſtine. 

I x climate of Syria is happy, if any be fo, and its ferti- Climate 
lity ſo great, that it may be juſtly ſtiled a pleaſant garden and ferti- 
almoſt throughout. We ſhall not here enter into a detail of /ity. 

its productions, which are many, noble, uſeful, and delicious. 

It abounds with ſufficient of all things, both for the profit and 

delight of man. It is moſtly a plain country, and for the moſt | 

part covered over with a deep and rich foil. In ſhort it 

yields to no ſpot on earth, that lies under the fame happy pa- 

rallel. 

THe rivers of this country, that we ſhall take notice of, Rivers 
are the Orontes (B), the largeſt of them all, a turbid, 
rapid ſtream, with waters not fit to drink, and fiſh unht to 1 
eat *; and the Barrady, formerly the Chryſorrhoas, which 
ruſhing from Anti-Libanus down to Damaſcus is there di- 
vided into endleſs ſtreams for the ſupply and decoration of that 
City ; whence recollecting at ſome diſtance, it ſoon loſes itſelf in 4 
a bog. The rivers Alana and — muſt have been only 5 = 
branches (C) of this. Li 1 

Tunes | 


* See 1 s Journey from Alepp. to 18 p. 4. | | | 
© MauxDRELL's Voyage from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, . ; 


(B) This river, according to Strabo (2), diſappeared at a place 
called Charybdis, between and Antioch ; and after having 
run five miles under ground, appeared again. In the ſame author 
(3) alſo there is a fabulous tradition concerning the origin. of this 
river, as that Typhon, in his flight, furrowed up the earth, and 
formed the canal ; that he was thunder-ftruck at the fanmtain head 
of this river, and that his going down was the cauſe of the ſpring 
Which riſes there. They feigned him to be a huge dragon. This 
may be added to the fabulous accounts we have _ given of 
Typhon's exit (4). 


3 
(C) Radziville (2), the Palatine of Wilna, tells us roundly of the | | b 


rivers Abana and Pharpar, which watered the city of Damaſcus, 
when he was there, which | is about one hundred and fifty years ago, 


(2) J. 6. p. 275. 30 1. 16. p. 750, (4) See Vol. I. 
P. 521. (2) Peregrir Jeroſolym. Fpiſt. 2. f. 31. 
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THIiNnGs more particularly remarkable in this country are 
the two valleys of ſalt, the one within four hours of Aleppo Þ, 
the other in the neighbourhood of Palmyra, which ſhoot 
forth that mineral in ſurprizing abundance ; the ſoil to a con- 
fiderable depth being ſtrongly impregnated therewith, as is 
ſaid of the valley near Aleppo; and as might, doubtleſs, have 
been ſaid of the other, had trial thereof been made. The me- 
dicinal waters alſo in and about Palmyra, and in ſeveral other 
parts of Palmyrene k, might claim our attention, «were this a 
proper place. Among the remarkables of this country we 
may alſo reckon the few cedars which are now ſtanding upon 
Lebanon, or Libanus. They are near a Chriſtian monaſtery, 
called Canobine, about ten hours journey from Tripoli. They 
ſtand in the midſt of ſnow (D), near the higheſt part of Li- 


banus, 


k Idem ibid. ſub fine. i Philoſophical Tranſat. Numb. 217. 
p- 83. * Ibid. p. 103, 104. e 


and that they were unnavigable, but full of fiſh, and ſtreamed down 
to it from the mountain Chrizoroa, which ſhould have been written 


Cbryſorrboas, the Greek name of the river which watered Damaſcus, 


and not of any mountain there. Thevenat, who was ſo curious and 
minute an oblerver of every thing in and about Damaſcus, never once 
mentions the rivers bana and Pharpar ; but tells us (3) of three 


rivers that water Dama/cus, and meet at the end of the town ; one 
of which, in the chapter following, he calls Banias, There is no 
fFootſtep of the names Abhana and Phar par among the beſt Arabian 
geographers. Abalfeda tells us, that the ftream which ſupplies 


Damaſcus, comes out of a cavern on the weſt fide of the city, and 
immediately divides; which is ſo exactly Dr. Maundrell's (4) de- 


ſcription of this water, that they very ab undantly confirm each o- 


ther. This laſt traveller could not ſo much as find any memory of 


the names of Mana and Pharpar, and ſuppoſes they muſt have been 


branches of chis river Barrady which comes out of the rock. And, 
as he ſo nicely agrees with Abz/feda in the approach of this river 


to Damaſcns, he does the ſame with Thevenot in its departure there- 


from; they both agreeing, that 1's divided ſtreams meet again on 
the other fide of the town. Dr. Maundrell then in this caſe may be 
ſafely relied on, in what he ſays of this remarkable ſtream. 
(D) Raunvolf, who viſited theſe cedars about midſummer, com- 
plains of the rigour of the cold, and the ſnows here. Radziwville, 
who was here in June, about five years after him, talks of the ſnow 


that never melts away from theſe mountains, Other travellers talk 
to the ſame purpoſe; among whom our Maundrell repreſents the 


cedars ſtanding in the midit of ſnow ; but he was there in the month 


(3) Travels to the Levant, Part 2, Book 1. c. 4. * Vide Alber. 
Scbult. Comment. Geograph. in vit. Salad, ad vocem, Damaſcus 


Jarre. from Ap. to Feruſ. p. 122. | of 
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zanus, or Lebanon. Of the old ones, which are very large, 
there are only ſixteen, but young ones of a leſſer growth 
there are in great numbers. One of the largeſt of the former 
being meaſured, was found to be twelve yards ſix inches in 
girt, yet perfectly ſound, and the ſpread of its branches was 
thirty ſeven yards in circumference: and about five or ſix yards 
from the ground it divided itſelf into five limbs, each equal 
to a great tree l. Another traveller , who was alſo on the 
| ſpot tells us, that the largeſt he meaſured was, towards 
the middle of the trunk, ſeven foot wanting two inches 
round, at the ſame time that he reckons the ſpread of its 
boughs one hundred and twenty foot about. In which laſt 
dimenſion, agreeing ſo nearly with what is ſaid before of the 
ſame, there muſt be a monſtrous flip of the pen, or overſight 
of the preſs, either in this or the former account; for the 
difference between ſeven foot and twelve yards is quite ſur- 
prizing. But the difference between theſe travellers goes on: 
the latter ſays, the largeſt of the cedars had not a trunk above 
fix or ſeven foot high out of the ground, which falls moſt un- 
accountably ſhort of what has been juſt now ſaid upon that 
point: and yet this author [ De la Roque] talks of the enor- 
mity of the trunks of theſe trees, and of the prodigious 
branches which part therefrom ; which is throwing away 
great words very improperly, if he is not moſt egregiouſly out 
in the dimenſions he gives us, which are ſo trifling, that they 
cannot deſerve admiration in any degree. This, though a 
digreſſion of ſuch a kind as is unfit to find a place in a work 
of this nature, we hope we ſhall be excuſed in, meaning 
thereby only to obviate what might be objected, by ſome, to 
the diſcredit of a very ſincere traveller of our own nation (E). 
It 
1MavnpRELL ubi ſupr. p. 142. * Ds LA Roque, Foyare 
de Syrie, Tome I. p. 88. . Es ut 4 


of May. From all this we might have formed a judgment, that the 
cedars ſtand always in the midit of ſnow : but we are aſſured of the 
contrary by another traveller (5), according to whom the ſnows 
here begin to melt in Aprz/, and are no more to be ſeen after Fuly 
nor is, ſays he, any at all left, but in ſuch clefts of the mountains 
which the ſun cannot come at: that the ſnow begins not to fall 
again till December, and that he himſelf, when he was here, ſaw no 
| - at all; and, it is probable that he ſpeaks nothing but the 
truth. „ „ 
(E) We cannot forbear obſerving, that there ſeems to be al- 
moſt as great a difference, concerning theſe cedars, between Rau- 


(5) De la Rogue Voyage de Syrie, Tome I. 6. 89. 
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It will not be expected of us to give an accurate deſcription of 
this noble tree; therefore we ſhall only ſay, that it bears a 
narrow leaf, of a ſad green, together with a cone like that 
of the pine- tree, but darker, and of a ſmoother coat. As theſe 
cedars ſpread out extremely with a broad flat head, which is 
compared to the top of an umbrella, the weight of the ſnow 
that might lodge upon them at certain ſeaſons, would break 
down their branches : but, to prevent this, they are reported to 

have the extraordinary faculty of preparing themſelves againſt 
ſo deſtructive a danger, by ſtretching their branches upwards 

till they form a cone ; thereby exhibiting the ſmalleſt ſurface 


_ poſſible to the heavens, and by that means, preſerving them- 


ſelves from ruin w. Theſe cedars of Lebanon making ſo noble 
a figure in the books of the Old Teſtament, and having 

been antiently the pride of this country, we could not well 
ſay leſs than we have concerning the few of them left, which 


are held in ſuch veneration by the inhabitants in theſe parts, 
that nothing can be added thereto (F). 


As 


m D La Roque ubi ſupr. p. 90, 91. 


: wolf (6), and Radxiville (7); who viſited them about a century and 


a half ago. The former reckons the largeſt cedars at ſeveral fathoms 


in circumference. The latter ſays, they were handſome proper 
trees, with wide ſpreading branches, like the trees the Poles call 


Medrzew ; he does not raiſe the admiration at all. But the truth 


of it is, Mr. de la Rogue muſt be excuſed, if he does deceive us by 
leſſening the cedars ſo much. It is not his own voyage, though he 
ſets his name to it, which is ſomewhat odd. He is no more than 
editor of this, as well as of other voyages under his name, which 


were really and properly Monſ. le Chevalier 4 Arwieux s. To 


prove that it muſt be his miſtake, we ſhall only recur to the Memoirs 


of the miſſionaries (8) in the Levant, where a Jeſuit, who meaſured 
the largeſt of theſe cedars, tells us it was in girt fix fathom, which 
ſquare very well with Maundrell's twelve yards. | 

F) We are told (9), that at the foot of the largeſt of theſe cedars 
are four ſtone altars : that upon the day of the transfiguration, the 


| Patriarch of the Maronites repairs to them, attended by a num- 
ber of biſhops, prieſts and monks ; and followed by five or fix thou- 
ſand of their religion from all parts; and that under theſe trees they 


celebrate that feſtival, which they miſcal the feaft of cedars. By 


another it is added, that the patriarch officiates pontifically upon 
this ſolemn occaſion ; that they are particularly mindful of the 
| bleſſed Virgin upon this day; becauſe the ſcripture compares her to 


(6) Ray's Collect. of Voyages ubi ſupra. (7) Peregrin Teroſolym. 85 


the 
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As we have been ſo particular in deſcribing the Egyptian Artificial 
monuments of antiquity ; we cannot paſs over the chief, at Rarities. 
leaft, of thoſe which are to be found in this country, which, 
in the judgment of many, may be thought no way inferior 
to any thing of the kind in Egypt. Who founded the noble 
edifices, whoſe remains we ſhall have here occaſion to de- 
ſcribe, is quite uncertain ; but nothing is more probable, 
than that they were not erected under any of the princes in 
the enſuing hiſtory, they being in the moſt correct ſtile of 
the antient Greeks and Romans. Upon this account we might 
be taxed with irregularity in introducing them into a period, 
when they had no being, had we not this for our excuſe ; 
that being quite in the dark, as to the time when they were 
built, we may as well ſpeak of them here as any where elſe. 
THOUGH there are many noble veſtiges of the magnifi- 
cence of Syria, ſcattered up and down the country, both Pa- 
gan and Chriſtian, we ſhall dwell on two only; Balbek, for- 
merly Heliopolis, as is commonly ſuppoſed, and Palmyra, or 
Tadmor in the wilderneſs. *V | 
- BaLREx, or Balbeck, is mentioned by the Arabians as the The fine 
wonder of Syria (G); and ſuch of our European travellers Ruins at 
as have viſited it, are ſo charmed with what they there behold, Heliopolis 
that they are at a loſs how to expreſs their admiration. On nw Bal- 
the ſouth-weſt of the town, which ſtands in a delightful plain bek. 
on the weſt foot of Anti-Libanus, is a heathen temple, to- 
gether with the remains of ſome other edifices ; among the 
reſt a palace of a true magnificence. Theſe antient ſtructures 
have been patched and pieced in later times, and converted 
into a caſtle, as it is called. As you draw near to theſe ve- 
nerable ruins, you meet with a rotunda, or round pile of 73 Ro- 
building, incircled with pillars of the Corinthian order, which tunda 
ſupport a corniſh that runs all round the ſtructure; the whole 
the cedars of Lebanon; and that the ſame holy father threatens, 
with his church thunderbolts, thoſe who preſume to (10) hurt or 
diminiſh them, = „„ = 8 
(G) The Arabian geographical lex icographer, cited by Schal- 
tent, in his geographical commentary (11), at the- end of his edition 
of Soltan Salah addin's life, ſays; Balbek is a city of three days 
journey from Damaſcus, where are wonderful foundations and magnifi- 
cent veſtiges of antiquity, and palaces with marble columns, ſuch as in 
| the aubole world are no where elſe to be ſeen. And Abilfeda; at 
Balbek are palaces of hewn ſtone with moſt lofty columns ; nor is there 
in all Syria any ftone ſtructure more admirable or magnificent. 


(19) De la Roque ubi ſupra p. 87, 89. (11) Ad wocem 


ecum. 


of 
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of great elegance and ſtatelineſs, but now in a very tottering 
condition ». It is moſtly of marble, and, though round on 
the urhde, is an octagon within; being wichinde adorned 
with eight arches, ſupported by eight Corinthian columns, each 


of one Hingle piece. It is now open at top, but appears to 


have been covered with a ſhell, and to have been much em- 


belliſhed with the figures of eagles. The Greeks, who have 


converted this lovely round into a church, have barbarouſly 
ſpoiled the beauty of the inſide, by daubing it over with plaif- 


ter o. Leaving this, you come to a large, firm, and very 
lofty pile of building, which has the air of an adjectitious 


work ; and through this pile you paſs into a noble arched 


walk, or portico, one hundred and fifty paces long, which 


leads you to the temple. 


THis temple has, to a miracle, reſiſted the injuries of 


. time, and the madneſs of ſuperſtition, being as good as en- 


tire. It is an oblong ſquare, in its general form and propor- 


tion exactly like St. Paul's ov ¹nt-Garden; but for magnifi- 


cence of ſtructure and dimenſion, there is ſcarce any compari- 
ſon, this temple being almoſt as big again every way. Its 
length on the outſide is one hundred ninety two foot, and its 
breadth ninety fix ?. Its length within fide is one hundred 


and twenty foot, and its breadth ſixty. The pronass, or anti- 
temple, took up fifty four foot of the hundred and ninety, 


but is now tumbled down, and the pillars which ſupported it 
are broken. The whole body of this temple, as it now 


ſtands, is ſurrounded with a noble portico, ſupported by pil- 


lars of the Corinthian order, fix foot three inches in diameter, : 


about fifty four in height (H), and each of three ſtones apiece. 
Their diſtance from each other, and from the wall of the 


= MaunoezLL ubi ſupr. p. 135. o DR La Rogy' ubi : 


ſupr. p. 152. FMAUNDRELL ubi ſupr. 


(H) Theſe fifty four are French feet, which according to Maur- 
drell, ought to be but forty five Exgliſb, which is a very great dif- 
ference. The French author viewed this place for a fortnight toge- 


ther, whereas our Exgliſb traveller was ſcarce here a day; fo that 


the former may be chiefly relied on in moſt particulars, and accord- 
ingly we have , adhered chiefly to him; though they both agree 
very well, conſidering, that the one was a tranſitory, the other a 
conſtant obſerver, as we may call them. Beſides, in this caſe the 


thing ſpeaks itſelf for, according to our mean ſkill in architec- 
ture, a Corinthian pillar, whoſe diameter is ſix foot, in which they 

both agree, will require at leaſt fifty foot of height to 9 with 
any manner of elegance and delicacy. | | 


5 temple, 
: 
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temple, is nine foot. There are fourteen of them on each 
ſide of the temple, and eight at each end, counting the cor- 
ner pillars in each number. The architrave and corniſh, which 
are ſupported all round by theſe pillars, are exquiſitely carved. 


And as you walk round this temple, between its wall and the 
pillars which go round it, you have, over-head, a ſolid arcade 


all the way, of great ſtones hollowed out arch-wiſe ; in the 
centre of each of which is a god, a goddeſs, or a hero (I), 
ſtruck out with that life that is not to be conceived 4 ; and all 


round the foot of the wall of the temple itſelf is a double border 
of marble, the loweſt parts of which is a continued baſs re- 
lieve in miniature, expreſſing heathen myſteries and ceremo- 
nies, where, without any confuſion, you ſee a ſurprizing 
mixture of men and beaſts, in the moſt happy compoſition, 


and moſt agreeable variety r. | 
HAvING thus deſcribed the outſide of this temple, we will 


proceed to the inſide ; but let us firſt take a view of the en- 
trance, than which nothing can be more auguſt. The aſcent 


to it is by thirty ſteps, on each fide bounded by a wall, which 
terminates in a pedeſtal, on which formerly ſtood a ſtatue, as 
may be ſafely ſuppoſed. The front is compoſed of eight 


Corinthian pillars, as we have already faid, fluted, as are all 


the reſt that go round the temple, and an ample and m—_ 


_ proportioned triangular pediment. Within theſe eight pil- 
lars, at the diſtance of about fix foot, are four others like the 
two former, and two pillars of three faces each, that termi- 


nate the walls of the temple, which come out a good way 


from the body of the temple itſelf. All theſe form a porch : 


or portico before the door of the temple, in depth about 


twenty four foot, and in breadth fixty odd. Through theſe 


pillars appears the door of the temple, under the vault of 
the portico; but it there appears with great majeſty, and 


without the leaſt confuſion ; ſo nice are the proportions of 
the pillars, their diſtance from each other, and the receſs of 
the door itſelf. The door-caſe or portal is ſquare, and of 


marble, in proportion and conſtruction juſt like the great 
marble portal at the weſt end of St. Paul's, but far richer in 
ſculpture, and larger, if we miſtake not. The whole height 


of it is about forty foot, and its whole width about twenty 


4 Idem ibid. = Ds 1.a Roqus ubi ſupr. P. 138, 147. 
(1) Anemperor or an empreſs, ſays de la Rogue (12) ; but in thi 
we Chooſe to rely on Maundrell's judgment. 
ws (13) Ubi ſupr. p. 148. 
Vor. II. N eight, 
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eight, with an opening of about twenty foot wide f. You 


are no ſooner got under this portal, but looking up, you ſee 
the bottom of the lintel, enriched with a piece of ſculpture, 
which has ſcarce its equal in the world. It is a vaſt eagle 
in baſs relieve, expanding his wings, and carrying a caduceus 
in his pounce ; and on cach hand of him is a fame*, or cu- 
pid v. Theſe, each of them, ſupport the one end of a feſtoon 
by a ſtring or ribbon, the other being held in the eagle's beak 
on each hand, inimitably fine “. 
 Waen you are got withinſide of the temple, you find it 


divided into three iſles, two narrow on the fides, and one 


broad in the middle, after the manner of our churches, being 
formed by two rows of fluted Corinthian pillars, of between 
three and four foot diameter, and in height, including the pe- 


deſtal, about thirty fix. Theſe pillars are twelve in number, 
ſix on a fide, at the diſtance of about eighteen foot from each 


other, and about twelve from the walls of the temple. The 
walls are adorned with two rows or orders of pilaſters one 


over another, and between each two of the lowermoſt is a 


round nich about fifteen foot high. The bottom of the niches | 
is upon a level with the baſes of the pillars, and the wall to 
that height is wrought in the proportions of a Corinthian pede- 


ſtal, and the niches themſelves are Corinthian in all their parts, 


with the ſtricteſt preciſion and niceft delicacy. Over theſe 


round niches is a row of ſquare ones, between the pilaſters 

of the upper order: the ornaments belonging to them are all 

marble, and they are each crowned with a triangular pediment 

(K). Towards the weſt end of the middle iſle you aſcend to 

a choir, as it is called, by thirteen ſteps, which are the whole 

breadth of this part in length. This choir is diſtinguiſhed 

from the reſt of the temple by two large ſquare columns a- 
dorned with pilaſters, which 


orm a noble entrance, exatly 
correſponding with that of the temple itſelf. Here is a great 


| profuſion of aſtoniſhing ſculpture ; but the architecture is the 
ſame here as in the body of the temple, except that the pillars 
have no pedeſtals, and the niches ſtand upon the pavement *. 


f Tdem ubi ſupr. p. 136. * MaunpxerLubilupr. » De 
La Roque ubi ſupr. p. 137. w Idem ibid. * Idem 


ubi ſupr. p. 140—142. 


(K) In the draught Maundrell (13) has given us of the infide af 


this temple, the upper and the lower niches are exactly alike, both 


round : this is a remarkable difference ; but which way to reconcile 
them we know not. | ns 


(13) Journey from Hleppo to Jet. 


The 
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The two large ſquare pillars, which ſo remarkably diſtinguiſh 
this part of the temple, are thought to have upporred a canopy z 
but nothing of that kind is to be ſeen now. 

deity here worſhipped. In this choir are ſeen the moſt finely 
imagined ſculptures, feſtoons, birds, flowers, fruits ; and fine 


_ baſs relieves, neptunes, tritons, filhes, ſea-gods, Arion and his 
dolphin, and other marine figures 7. The cieling, or vault, 
of this temple is bold, and divided into compartments filled 


with excellent carvings. It is open towards the middle; but 


whether a cupola or lanthorn ſtood there for the admiſſion of 
| light, or whether it was always open, cannot be judged at 


this. diſtance of time . In a word, the charming ſymmetry, 


the correct taſte, and the height wherewith all the Carvings 


are finiſhed, even at ſuch elevations, where ſuch niceneſs is 


thought unneceſſary, are ſuch, that it may be truly ſaid, the 
whole p = is faultleſs, and without the leaſt blemiſh. The 
whole | tu 

ſo bold a turn, that it is thought they ſerved for ſomething 


more than merely the ſupport of the ſuperincumbent weight, 


and may have been a ſubtetraneous temple, applied to ſome 


particular ſervice in the Pagan worſhip. And, though this 


temple now ſtands by itſelf, there are evident marks, that it 
was accompanied by other buildings, n 
among which are reckoned four dif F 


at aſcents to it, one 


upon each angle, with marble ſteps fo long, that eight or ten 


_ perſons may go up abreaſt. 


the bottom of 
this choir, is a vaſt marble nich, where ſtood the principal 


upon vaults of ſuch excellent architecture, and 


> way unworthy of it; 
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WierEix the walls of this caſtle, as it is now called, are Stones of * 


- 


alſo great remains of what muſt have been a palace, ſcarce an incredi- 
inferior to any royal ſeat, that has ever been in the world; le. ſize. 


but being by no means in ſo perfect a ftate as the temple, we 
ſhall ſpeak of it in general terms, and inſiſt only on ſuch parts 
as deſerve our greateſt attention. But firſt of all it muſt be 


_ obſerved, that the old wall, which encloſed both this and the 


temple above deſcribed, is built of ſuch monſtrous blocks of 


ſtone, as exceed all belief, and have given birth to a tradition 
among the natives, that the whole is the work of the devil. 


There are particularly three, which lie end for end with 
each other, and which together extend one hundred eighty 


three foot in length, whereof one is ſixty three foot long, anl 


the other two fixty apiece. Their depth is twelve foot, and 
their breadth the fame; and, what adds to the wonder, theſe 


_ F 7 MaunpaELL ubi ſupr. Di £4 Rod ubi fupr.” P. 143. 


* Idem ubi fupr. p. 144, 145. Idem ubi ſupr. p. 149, 
— ſtones 


150. 


Tbe palacr. GOING through the long arched walk, which we have al- 
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ſtones are lifted twenty foot from the ground. The reſt o 
the ſtones of this wall are of ſurprizing dimenſions, but none 
quite ſo large as theſe b. ; 
ready mentioned as leading to the temple, and which looks 
like a ſubterraneous paſſage, adorned with many buſts, which 
for want of light cannot well be diſcerned, the firſt object 
which ftrikes the fight is. a ſpacious hexagonal building, or 


wall; which forms a kind of a ſpacious theatre, which is 
open at the other end, and preſents you with a terraſs, to 


which you aſcend by marble ſteps. is aperture admits you 


into a ſquare court, larger than the firſt, round which are 
buildings more magnificent than what you ſee till then. Here, 


on each hand, you have a double row of pillars, which form 
porticoes, or galleries, of fixty fix fathom in length, and 
eight in breadth. The of this court was taken up by 
a third building, more ſumptuous than the reſt and deeper, 


and ſeems to have been the body of the palace, fronting eaſt, 


as all the fronts in this caſtle do. The columns belonging to 
this part are of ſuch ſize, that they are 


of the hippodrome at Conflantinople. Nine of theſe columns 


are ſtanding (L), and a good piece of the entablature, which 


_ evince it to have been one of the wonders of Aa; and, to 
crown all, each of theſe nine pillars is but one block. Ma- 
ny conſiderable and diſtinct veſtiges of the ſeveral parts of 
this palace are ftill extant. The Corinthian order prevails 
chiefly throughout the whole z and ſcarce is there any where 
to be found ſuch precious remains of architecture — ſculp- 

- ture. The ornaments are various, but without any of the 
wild extravagancies of modern architects. The fine taſte of 


Greece, and the ras any of Rome here meet; ſtatues 
without number, bu 


of all ſorts, proud trophies, curiouſly- 
wrought niches, walls and cielings inriched with baſs relieves, 


D MavunopzzLL ubi ſupr. p. 138. Ds 14 Roquz ubi fupr. 
N | EM £4 1 


..) Maundrell remembers theſe pillars in the following words : 


About fifty yards diſtant from the temple, is a row of Corinthian pil- 


lars, very and lofty ; with a moſt flately architrave and corniſo 
2 of ſome very auguſt pile ; 


compared with thoſe | 
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CAP. 5. The Hiſtory of the antient Syrians. 
incruſtations, and other works of the fineſt marble ; therms 
' and caryatides judiciouſly placed. Underneath the whole are 

vaſt vaults ; where from time to time you diſcover, through 

the ruins, long flights of marble ſtairs, near two hundred in 

a flight. The turn and elevation of theſe vaults are bold and 

ſurprizing : and in theſe ſubterraneous parts you find many 

zooms, halls, rich apartments entire, and many marble 

- tombs. The walls here alſo are adorned with niches, baſs 
relieves,and inſcriptions in Roman characters ; but theſe inſcrip- 
tions are quite effaced by the length of time and the damps. 

Some of theſe vaults are quite dark, and muſt be viſited with 

Aghts, either becauſe of their great depth, or becauſe the paſ- 
| faxes, which may have given them light, are ſtopped up b 

rubkiſh ; but others receive light by great windows, whi 

ftand on the level of the ground above: and laſtly, all theſe 
edifices are built with ſtones of the enormous ſize alread 
mentioned, without any viſible mortar, cement, or bindin 
whatſoevere. The temple and theſe ruins ſtand in the ſame 
incloſure, as we have faid, and may challenge any monument 
of antiquity now extant, either at Athens, or Rome, or even 

in Egypt. All over and about the town you, at every 7 8 
meet with ſome melancholy fragment of antiquity. 

quarry from whence they had the ſtone for theſe, 7 is 2 

little way out of the town. It is cut out in ſteps ſomething 
like an amphitheatre, where there lies one ſtone ready hewn, 
; which ſeems to ſurpaſs what have been already deſcribed. It 
is a notion, it was too heavy to be moved; but, upon a 
nice examination, it is faſt to the rock d. Such was Balbek, 
which might tempt one to think it to have been once the moſt | 
conſiderable place in Syria, and the delight of ſome mighty 
prince, who there choſe to reſide ( M). 
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e Idemubi foe. p. 124132. « Idem ubi ſupr. p. 151, 155. 


(M) We flatter ourſelves, that no antiquary will, according to 
| his deſcription of Balbek, allow Solomon to have had any hand in q 
What we ſee there ; and yet prince Radi ville (15), who is, in the | 3 
main, a very judicious traveller, thinks it paſt difpate that it is the | 
Work of Solomon. He imagines it to be the houſe he built for Pha- 
rnobꝰ's daughter, and that it moſt exactly anſwers the deſcription of 
that palace in the book of Kings (16), and indeed we cannot ſay 
there is no ſimilitude in the caſe. This he avers upon an accurate 
| and diligent obſervation, as he tells us ; and adds as a further 


| $49) Peregrin, Teroſolym, Epift 2. - 27. (16) 1 Kings : 
* $—13. 1 
2 | proof 
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Bur the magnificent ruins of Palmyra ſeem equally to 


of Palmy- claim our admiration. We ſhall not here examine who was 


the original founder of this city, whether Solomon, or any other 
before him, nor will we endeavour to inveſtigate to whom 
we are indebted for what now ſtands of this deſolate and aban- 
doned town. Such diſcuſhons will come more naturally in 
their proper places, as they may occur in the body of this 
work. Thus much, however, we may ſafely premiſe, that 
at Palmyra we ſee no remains, or next to none, of Solomon's 
Tadmor, this city having been more than once ſacked and 
demoliſhed fince his time, as will appear, when we come to 
mention the viciſſitudes thereof. | 

PALMYRA, by the Greeks and Romans, in the ſcripture, 
- Tadmor in the wilderneſs, by Toſephus, Palmira, and Tha- 
damor, by the ſeptuagint copies, Theodmor and Thedmor, 
and by the Arabs and Syrians at this day, Tadmor, Tadmur, 
and Tatmor, was once a noble city in the fouth-eaſtern parts 
of Syria. The origin of theſe names is dark and uncertain 
(N). It ſtood on a fertile iſland, if we may ſo call it, ſur- 
| rounded 


proof of it, that the buildings have not ſuffered any violence, but 
are crumbled away and decayed by mere length of time. He muſt 
have minded theſe ruins in general; he cannot have deſcended to 
_ Particulars ; or he had never been 0 egregiouſly overſeen as he 
ſeems to have been. : 
(N) The author of the deſcription of Palmyra (17) calls it Pal. 
mira, which he derives from the palms about it, and ſuppoſes it to 
be the tranſlation of a Hebrew word, importing a palm. Halley 
(18) derives it from Ilan; Palmys, which Heſychizs interprets a 
king or father, or from INanuurns, Palmytes, an Epyptian god, ac- 
cording to the ſame He/ychius. Seller (19) is of another mind, he 
cannot think of deriving it from Palmys, a king or father, or from 
Palmytes an Egyptian god: for what, ſays he, had the gods of E- 
gypt to do ſo near the banks of Euphrates ? He derives it therefore 
from Haun, Palme, a Perſian ſhield, or Parma, as the Latins ren- 
der it. This he ſupports with ſome authority, and a good deal of 
probability, rejecting the fantaſtic etymology of 15 20), who 
will have it called Palmira, dia To Tau wear yoirYa Thi KupM To 
rama, becauſe David flew Goliath there, which few or none will 
be willing to allow. The etymology of Tadmor is ftill darker, if 
poſſible; but, as dark as it is, we cannot forbear acquainting the 
learned and inquiſtive reader with the thoughts of MERRY in his 


(17) Pbiloſopbh. Trar/ad. Namb. 337. „.. (18) Bid. 
Numb. 218. p. 161. (19) Hiſtory of Palmyra in the Appendix, p. 
177. a „ 7. 11. p. 153, 


geographica 
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rounded on all ſides by a thirſty and barren deſert. The firſt 

object, that now. occurs as you approach this forlorn place, 

is a caſtle of mean architecture and uncertain foundation, 

though impregnably ſituated, as we ſay, about half an hour 

from the city. This caſtle ſtands on the north fide of the 

city, and from thenc2 you deſcry Tadmor, incloſed on three 

ſides by long ridges of mountains; but to the ſouth is a vaſt 

plain, which ſtretches away out of fight. The air is exceed- 

ing good; but the ſoil is barren (O), affording nothing green 

but a few palm trees in the gardens, and a few more ſcattered 

up and down. The city muſt have been of large extent by 

the ſpace now taken up by the ruins ; but there are no veſti- 

ges of the walls, whereby to judge of its antient form. It 

is now a deplorable ſpectacle to behold, being only inhabited 

by thirty or forty miſerable families, who have built them 

poor huts of dirt within a ſpacious court, which once encloſed 

2 magnificent heathen temple. | 
Too begin the deſcription here; this court, which ſtands The great 
about the ſouth end of the city, is two hundred and twenty _ and 
- = Dr, ___ temple, 

geographical commentary (21), upon both the names Tadmor and 
Palmyra. He obſerves, that in the text it is written DN Tamor, 
and in the magin n Tadmer. Tamor he reckons to have be- 
come the uſual name of this place, for ſoftneſs ſake, and to refer 
to n Tamar the palm; with which in the next note this place 
will be ſeen to have abounded. He ſuppoſes alſo, that originally in 


Arabic they did not ſpell it FRAN Tadmor, but AAS pp! 


Tat mor, and thus he accordingly finds it in his Arabic geographical 
Lexicon; as if you ſhould ſay palmiferous, or palm- Bearing, the 7 
for ſound ſake being changed into D. The alteration of this name 
he aſcribes wholly to the Romans, who upon finding the place called 
Tadmor, or Tadmur, may at firſt have corrupted it into Talmura; 
but that ſoon after, underſtanding the city had its name from its 
palm-trees, they converted Talmura into Palmura, whence Pal- 

_myr a. | | : 

(0) Not that it had always the ſame ſterile appearance. Abül- 
feda, who, though he calls Tadmor a ſmall city in the deſert of 
Syria, yet places it in Arabia, writes, that Palmyrene, for the moſt 
part, abounded in falt ; and that the palm and olive flouriſhed 

there; adding, that there are many great and noble ruins there to 

be ſeen, In him moreover we read, that it had perpetual ſprings, 
and yielded fruits and corn. Upon this occaſion it may not be amiſs 
to refer you back to what we have conjectured concerning the pre- 

ſent ſterility of the land of Edom. (22) 1 


(221) Invit. Salad, ad wacem Tadmora, (22) Ser Lefore in the 
Notes, 9. 126. | | | LS 


Q.4 yards 
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5 ſumptuous entrance on the weſt, exactly in the middle 
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yards on each fide, with a high and ſtately wall of large ſquare 
ſtone, adorned with pilaſters within and without, to the 
number, as near as could be judged, of ſixty two on a fide. 
The beautiful corniſhes have been purpoſely beaten down by 
the Turks, who have thereby deprived the world of one of 
the fineſt works of the kind, that, perhaps, was ever ſeen, 
as here and there a fragment, which has eſcaped their fury, 
abundantly evinces. "The weſt fide of this court, by which 
you enter it, is moſt of it broken down; and towards the 
middle of it there are remains of an old caſtle, built by the 
Mamliks, as is ſuppoſed, out of part of the ruins which are 
here in ſuch abundance. This caſtle ſhrouds the remains of 
an antient fabric of exquiſite beauty, as appears by what is 
Mill ſtanding of its entrance, being two ſtones of thirty five 
foot in length, carved with vines and cluſters of grapes, ex- 
ceeding bold and to the life. They are both in their right 
places, and by them it appears, that the door or gate was 


fifteen foot wide. in this great court were the remains of 


two rows of very noble marble pillars thirty ſeven foot high, 
with capitals of the fineſt carved work; and the corniſhes 
muſt have been of equal beauty, though quite deſtroyed by 
the relentleſs ſuperſtition of the Mobammedans. Of theſe 
pillars fifty eight are entire. They muſt have been many 
more in number; for, by what appears, they went quite 
round the court, and ſupported a moſt ſpacious double piazza, 
or cloiſter. The walks on the weſt fide of this piazza, which 
face the front of thegtemple, ſeem to have been the moſt 
ſpacious and ſtately of all; and at each end of it are two 
niches for ſtatucs at their full length, with their pedeſtals, 
borders, ſupporters, and canopies, carved with the greateſt 
artiſice and curioſity, The ſpace within this once beautiful 
incloſure is conceived to have been an open court, as we 
have already called it, in the midſt of which ſtands the temple, 
incompaſſed with another row of pillars of a different order, 
and far exceeding the former in dimenſions, being fifty foot 


high. Of theſe, ſixteen are now ſtanding ; but there muſt 


have been about double that number, which, whether they 
formed an inner court, or ſupported the roof of a cloiſter, is 


_ utterly uncertain. One great ſtone lies down, which ſeems 


to have reached from theſe pillars to the walls of the temple ; 
ſo that the latter conjecture may naturally enough take place. 
The whole ſpace contained within theſe pillars is one hundred 


and ſeventy ſeven foot in length, and in breadth eighty four. 


In the midſt of this ſpace is the temple, extending ninety 
nine foot in length, and in breadth, about forty, It hay a 
of 
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the building, and, by what remains, ſeems to have been one 
of the molt glorious edifices in the world. You here ſee 
vines and cluſters of grapes executed to the life ; and over 
the door you can juſt trace out a ſpread eagle, as at Balbek, 
which takes up the whole width ; with ſome angels, or cupids, 
accompanying it on the ſame ſtone, and ſeveral eagles are 
| ſeen upon ſtones that are fallen down. Nothing of this tem- 
ple is ſtanding but the walls, in which it is obſervable, that 
the windows, though not large, are narrower at top than at 
bottom, but mightily enriched with ſculpture. It has been 
aukwardly patched up to ſerve for a moſque, all but the north 
end, where are very precious reliques ; which, whether the 
were in the nature of canopies over altars, or to what uſe elſe 
they ſerved, is not eaſy to conjecture. They are beautified 
with the moſt curious fret-work and ſculpture ; in the midſt 
of which is a dome, or cupola, fix foot diameter, all of one 
piece ; but whether they are hewn out of the ſolid rock, or 
moulded of fine cement, or compoſition, is made a doubt. 

| LEaviNG this court and temple your eyes are accoſted 
with an amazing fight of marble pillars, ſcattered up and 
down for the ſpace of near a mile of ground ; but in ſuch la- 
mentable confuſion, that there is no room to gueſs for what 
ends they were framed. But, to paſs by the ruins of a moſque, 
zs not worth our obſervation, and not bewilder your eye with 
the ſad confuſion which here preſents itſelf, we will proceed 


to particulars as they occur after, or correſpond with each 


other. 


ADVANCING towards the north, as you leave the temple, Obeliſt 
you have a tall and ſtately obeliſk, or pillar, before you, con- and iws 
fiſting of ſeven large ſtones, beſides its capital. It has a pillars. 


wreathed work about it ; the ſculpture here, as every where 
elſe, extremely fine, It exceeds fifty foot in height, is twelve 
foot and a half in compaſs juſt above the pedeſtal, and a ſtatue 
is conceived to have once ſtood upon it. On the eaſt and 
welt of this, at the diftance of a quarter of a mile, is a large 
Pillar, which ſeem to have correſponded with each other, 
And there is a piece of another near to the eaſtern pillar, 
which looks as if there had been once a continued row of 
them. The height of this eaſtern pillar, as taken by a qua- 
drant, is above forty foot. Its circumference is proportiona- 
ble, and on the body of it is a Greet inſcription in comme- _ 
moration of two patriots, by a grateful order of the ſenate 

and people, which, with the others of the ſame and other 
kinds, we may hereafter meet with, we ſhall paſs over for 
the preſent, that we may not break in upon the thread of this 
92 N deſlſcription, 
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deſcription. The weſtern pillar has another inſcription of 
the like ſort ; but not quite ſo perfect as the former. 
PROCEEDING on from the obeliſk, or pillar, laſt menti- 
oned, at the diſtance of one hundred paces, is a magnificent 
entrance, vaſtly large and lofty, and for workmanihip no- 
thing inferior to any piece hitherto deſcribed ; but unhappily it 
has ſuffered the ſame fate with the ref. This entrance leads 
into a noble piazza, above half a mile long and forty foot 
broad, formed by two rows of ſtately marble pillars twenty 
ſix foot high, and eight or nine about. Of theſe pillars one 
hundred and twenty nine are ſtanding; but by a moderate 
calculation , they cannot have been . at firſt, than five 


hundred and fixty. Covering over them there is none re- 


maining, nor pavement beneath, that can be ſeen. Upon 
molt of theſe pillars are inſcriptions i in Greek and Palmyrene 
characters; ſo that it ſeems to have been a much frequented, 

and the moſt conſpicuous part of the city, and moſt proper 


for the daily and honourable commemoration of ſuch as had 


deſerved well of their fellow-citizens, or friends and relati- 
ons. And, as if inſcriptions were not ſufficient, it ſeems, as 
if here they fixed the ftatues alſo of the perſons celebrated ; 


there being pedeſtals jetting out from theſe pillars, ſometimes 
one way, "and ſometimes more, whereon muſt have ſtoed 


ſtatues, which have long ago fallen victims to the furious and 


barbarous zeal of the Mobammedans; and upon theſe pedeſtals 
are inſcriptions, even when none are on the pillar they be- 


long to, and ſometimes even when there are. The upper 


| Banquet- 
ting-houſe. 


end of this ſpacious ptazza was ſhut in by a row of .pillars, 
ſtanding cloſer together than thoſe on each fide, and perhaps 
a banquetting-houſe ſtood upon them, though no ſign of it 
be ſpared. But on the left hand, a little farther, appear the 
ruins of a very ſtately pile, wi. ich may have been of ſuch a 
kind; of finer marble than is obſerved in the piazza, and 
with an air cf delicacy throughout the whole, far ſurpaſſing 


what is obſerved in the piazza itfelf. The pillars, which 


ſupported this laſt pile, are all of one ſtone, twenty two foot 


| Porphyry 


CE. 


long, and eight foot nine inches round. Among theſe ruins 
is found the only Latin ee that was ſeen in this 
"ew 
In the weſt fids of the above piazza are ſeveral openings, 


pajillars and ſuppoſed to have been for gates, which led into the court of 


the palace. Two. of theſe gates look as if they had been 
the moſt magnificent and glorious in the world, both for 
the elegance of the work in general, and for the ſtately 
porphyry pillars, wherewith they were adorned. Each gate 
had four, not ſtanding in a line with thoſe of the wall, but 

placed 
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placed 14 in the front of the gate, facing the Ee | 


two on the one hand, and two on the other. Of theſe 
phyry * pillars, there are but two entire, and but one of 
them ſtanding in its proper place. They are about thirty 
foot in length, and nine in circumference, and of ſo very 
hard a conſiſtence (P) that it is a very difficult matter to in- 
jure them. Theſe, of all the pieces of porphyry here found, 
are the moſt beautiful. The palace itſelf is ſo completely 
demoliſhed, that there is no forming a judgment of what it 
has been, either for majeſty or ornament. It plainly ap- 
pears to have been thrown down by violence, which, toge- 
ther with the length of time, has quite defaced and 'oblite- 
rated this once noble pile, there being only a broken piece of 
its walls left ſtanding here and there. But, it is very likely, 
that it fronted the famous piazza defore-mentioned, and that 
it was ſurrounded with rows of pillars of different orders, 
many of which are ftill ftanding, ſome plain, and ſome 

- wrought and channelled, as thoſe immediately encompaſſing 
the temple. To theſe pillars alſo there are pedeſtals with in- 
ſcriptions on them. _ 


Or the eaſt fide of this ſame piazza is, if the expreſſion | ena 


may be uſed, a wood of marble pillars, ſome perfect, ſome yumbers of 


_ deprived of their beautiful capitals, but ſo ſcattered and con- marble pil- 
fuſed, that there is no reducing them to order, or conjectu- /ars. 
ring to what uſe they formerly ſerved. In one place are ele- 


ven together, forming a ſquare in this diſpoſition, * a 


paved at the bottom with broad flat ſtone, but without any 
manner of roof. 

Ar a little diſtance 8 hence, is a ſmall ruined temple, The little 
which, by what remains of it, muſt have been a very curious temple. 
piece. The entrance into this temple looks to the ſouth, and 
before it is a piazza of fix pillars, two on one hand of the 
door, and two on the other, and one at each end. The pe- 
deſtals of thoſe in the front have been filled up with inſcripti- 
ons, both in Greet and the other characters, but ſcarce intel- 

ligible. 
8 1 wk of all the venerable remains of this deſolate place, 

none more attract the admiration of the curious, than their The/ epul- 
_ coſtly ſepulchres, which are ſquare towers, four or five ſtories res. 
high, ſtanding on each fide of a hollow way, towards the 
north end of the city. They extend a mile, and may an- 
tiently have extended farther, At a diſtance they look like 


(P) This our author ſays, luppolng porphyry to be faRtitious, 
the 


which i is diſputed. 


3 
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the ſteeples of decayed churches, or the baſtions of a ruined 
fortification. Many of them, though built of marble, have 
proved faithleſs to their charge; having ſunk under the weight 
of years, or ſubmitted to the inexorable malice of violent 


hands. They are all of one form, but of different ſize, in 


proportion to the fortune of the founder. In the ruins of 
one of them, that was entirely marble, were found the pieces 
of two ſtatues, the one of a man, the other of a woman, in a 
ſitting, or rather leaning, poſture. By theſe it is diſcovered, 
that their habit was very noble, rather agreeing with the Euro- 


pean than the preſent eaſtern faſhions ; whence they are conjec- 
tured tohavebeen Romans. Of all theſe ſepulchres,thereare two, 


which ſeem to be more entire than the reſt. They are ſquare 
towers, five ſtories high, their outſides of common ſtone, but 


their partitions and floors within, of good marble. They 


are beautified with very lively carvings and paintings, and 
figures both of men and women, as far as the breaſt and ſhoul- 
ders, but miſerably defaced, Under them, or on one fide, 
are Palmyrencan characters, which are thought to be the 
names of the perſons there depoſited. To judge of the can- 


ſtruction of the reſt of theſe ſepulchres, by what is obſerved 


in one of them ; they had a walk quite a-croſs them from 
north to ſouth, exactly in the middle, by which they entered, 
The vault below, was divided in the fame manner, and the 


diviſion on each hand ſubdivided by thick walls into fix, or 


more or leſs, partitions, each big enough to receive the 


cCorpſe, and deep enough to contain at leaſt fix or ſeven piled 


one upon another. In the loweſt, fecond, and third ſtories, 
theſe partitions were the ſame, excepting that the ſecond had 
a partition anſwering to the main entrance, for the conve+ 
nience of a ſtair-caſe. Higher up this method was diſconti- 
nuch; becauſe the building growing narrower towards the 


top, could no longer admit of it. In the two uppermoſt 


rooms, it is likely that no bodies were depoſited, except that 
of the founder himſelf, whoſe ſtatue, wrapt up in funeral ap- 


parel, and in a lying poſture, is placed in a nich, or rather 


window, in the front of the monument, ſo as to be viſible 


both within and without, Here is a Greek epitaph f. 


Such were once the magnificent abodes, and ſuch the 


noble ſepulchres of the Palmyrenians; enough to evince, that 


the world never ſaw a more glorious city ; the pride, it is 


likely of antient times, and the reproach of our own : a city, 


not more remarkable for the ſtate of her buildings and un- 
wontedneſs of her ſituation, than for the extraordinary per- 


{ Philoſophical Tranſactions, Numb, 217. 


ſonages 
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ſonages who once flouriſhed here, among whom the renown- 
ed Zenobia and the incomparable Longinus, mult for ever be 
remembered, with admiration and regret. 


SECT; I 


Of the Antiquity, Government, Laws, Religion, Cuſ- 
toms, Arts, Learning, and Trade of the antient 
Syrians. 55 Rs | 


8 HE antient Syrians, or Aramites (A), ſcarce ſubmit- Ati gu. 
mitted to any other nation under the ſun, in point of _ 
antiquity, being the firſt that inhabited the fertile and 
well ſituated region of their abode after the general deluge 
as we have already obſerved . This is ind iſputably the caſe, 
and therefore there may be no need of expatiating thereon. 
But the poſterity of Shem by Aram, did not poſſeſs this coun- 
try wholly to themſelves ; their relations of Canaan's line, 
being ſtraitened for want of room in the places where they 
ſettled at firſt, encroached upon them by degrees, and ſeized 
on a portion of their lot, and kept the ſame, till one com- 
mon deſtruction and captivation involved them both. To uſe 
many words in proof of this twofold deſcent of the Syrians, 
from the righteous line ef Shem, and the unrighteous line of 
Ham, is needleſs, ſince we find a very noted portion of the 
country of Aram, or Syria, denominated from Hamathi, one 
of the eleven ſons of Canaan, who may have even ſettled here 
in perſon. The ſame we might here ſay of the 4r4:te, the Si- 
nite, Zemarite, and the Arvadite, though indeed we have 
not ſuch poſitive aſſurances thereof, as of what we ſay of the 
Hamathite. We can only deliver it as our opinion, that theſe 
Canaanite families did moſt, if not all of them, fix their a- 
bode in Syria (B). But whether the country was more or 


2 See Vol. I. p, 362. | 


(A) This name was not wholly unknown to the Greets. Strabe 
calls them Aramæi; for thoſe, ſays he (1), whom we call Hrians, 
call themſelves Aramæans. Hence, the Arami, Arimi, and Erembi, 
and the like names. „„ „ 
(B) The Arabs have a tradition there were Canaazites very an- 
tiently in Syria, for they talk of Dimaſbc (2) the ſon of Canaan, 
who built the famous city of Damaſcus (3). 


(1) Geograph. J. i. p. 42. (2) Fide Schultens, Comment. 
Geograph. in vit. Salad. ad wocem Damaſcus. (3) See Pol. J. 
7. 362. 1 | CR 

;  Tefs 


Govern- 
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bode in Syria (B). But whether the country was more or 
leſs divided between the Aramites and Canaanites, we forbear 


to enquire into, ſince we have little or no authority to build 
upon. The antient Syrians then were partly deſcended from 


Ham, and partly from Shem, and both of nearly equal ſtand- 


ing in this country, and very little behind any nation in an- 
tiquity ; but, if we believe a tradition current among the 
preſent inhabitants, it muſt be called the oldeft country in the 
world (C). | | 

THAT they were antiently governed by heads of families, 


4 


called kings, and that there were great numbers of them in 


the country, is certain; and that they continued under the 


ſame government, in part, even to the days of Saul, is plain 


by the kings of Zobahb; and by the petty kings in Meſopota- 


mia, who were ſummoned to attend Ben-hadad in his wars, 


no fewer than thirty two. Seeing therefore, that this moſt 
ſimple and natural form of government, obtained in Canaan 
on the one hand of them, and in Meſopotamia on the other, 


and that even we find veſtiges of the ſame in Syria itſelf, 
down to the days of Saul, we cannot doubt, but that they 
were at firſt divided into many ſmall kingdoms. Not that this 
was the only form that ſeems to have taken place ; for as Gi- 
beon in Canaan, in the days of Jaſbua, ſeems to have been a 


_ commonwealth among the many kingdoms there; ſo Damaſ- - 


cus in Syria ſeems to have been the fame in David's time. 


What we have to offer in ſupport of this opinion, is not indiſ- 


putably clear, but Damaſcus is ſpoken of as without a chief, 


and as if the power was wholly in the people, in Da- 


vid's time. It is faid, that the Syrians of Damaſcuse, not 
their king, ſent an army of upwards of twenty thouſand to 


b See 1 Sam. xiv47. 2 Sam. viii. 5. 6. 


(C) for here they particularly pretend that Adam was formed (4), 


and that Cain flew Abel; both which places they ſhew to travel- 


lers that viſit Damaſcus, for they are in the neighbourhood of that 


city (5). To which Radziville adds, that hollow groans are ſome- 


times heard under ground, in teſtimony of the innocent Abel, as 
they told him; that the place is held in deep veneration, and in- 
dued with a miraculous power of healing ſuch as labour under any 


violent diſeaſe, if they but lie down naked thereon, reſtoring them 


immediately to their priſtine health. 


68) See Thevenot, Maunadrell, &c. * See Val. J. 5.148, (N). 
(5) Peregrin. Teroſolym. epiſt. ti, p. 30. dd 


the 
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the relief of Hadadezer king of Zobah, which ſeems to imply, 
as if they were ſomething like what we call a republic. The 
foundation and nature of the kingdom of Zobab, we pretend 
not to ſpeak of; but that of Damaſcus, which roſe upon its 
ruins, as Zobah did upon the ſubverſion of the ſmaller prin- 
cipalities, ſeems to have been of the tyrannical and arbitrary 
kind. The kingdom of Damaſcus was eſtabliſhed in violence 
by a ſtrong hand, and the conſtitutions thereof muſt, one 
would think, have been of a piece with its foundation ; 
haughty, uncontrou lable, and ambitious to ſubdue its neigh- 
bours; and in truth, it roſe to the univerſal monarchy of all 
the parts on both ſides of the Euphrates under Hazael, as will 
de ſhewn in its due place. This may be ſaid of the kingdom 
of Damaſcus, which ſupported itſelf with various fortune, 
till Syria changed both inhabitants and maſters, which it 
did upon the firſt rife, as it were, of the Mirian power. 
W have no ſyſtem of their laws, and ſcarce wherewithal Their laws 
to form any particular idea of them, but we are not ſo much 
at a loſs for what concerns their religion. 
THe antient ſtate of their religion, indeed, we are wholly Their reli- 
at a loſs for, nor will we dwell on the obſcurities thereto gion. ; 
relating. It is certain they had many idols among them of 
very antient repute among the reſt Rimmon (D) may be 
reckoned, whoſe temple ſtood at Damaſcus : He ſeems to 
have been, at leaſt, the principal god of Damaſcene, which 
is all we ſhall venture to ſay concerning him. 
 Tais antient god in time gave way to another; for 
the Syrians deifying their king Ben-hadad Il, under the 
Nile of Adad, or Ader d, he was confidered as their moſt 
glorious and auſpicious god (E). This fancied god, and o- 
5 kl 


« los zH Antiq. 1. ix. c. 2. 


(D) This name, in the language of the Old Teſtament, ſigniſies 
a pomegranate : whence this deity, whether god or goddeſs, is 
thought to have born ſome relation to Venus. Selden (5) is moſt in- 
clined to derive it from C rum, high, or lofty. We forbear to 
ſpeak of Gad, and refer you to this laſt author. The Syrians had a 
deity alſo, called Babia, a goddeſs from whom the children and 
ypoung people were called Babzias (7). They may have eſteemed 
them under her tutelage, and our Exgliſ word, babes, ſays one (8), 
may thence have been borrowed. 5 = . 
(E) Adad is called alſo Auod the king of the gods (q, and Adad is 
interpreted One (10); and where we have this interpretation we 
(6) Vide Selden de Di. Syr. Sontag. 5, c. 10. ) Damaſe. vit. 
Tfidor. apud Pho. c. cxlii. (3) Parchas's File Bad 1. 4 „ 


at the end. (9) Sanchon apud Euſeb, Præ bar. Ears bh. "PEN 
(10) Macro b. Saturnal. J. 1. c. 18 5 Bes. 440. 1. p. 3 


are 


thers of the ſame ſtamp that may have ſucceeded him, floutiſh- 
ed as long, we may ſafely ſuppoſe, as the antient Syrians poſ- 


ſeſſed this their ſeat, or were maſters thereof. But both they 
themſelves and their gods, in great meaſure, ſubmitted to 


fate, when Syria was conquered and tranſplanted by Tiglath- 
pileſer. | 
EREUPON the religion of the country may, without 
ſtraining the point, be ſaid to have changed face; a new 


idolatry was introduced, or many additions to the old were 
| brought in, by the new inhabitants, who were ſent hither by 
the A/frian; and now the religion of 4//yria prevailed chiefly 


all over the country. That this is true, will be pretty evi- 
dent from ſome arguments you will find in our chronology of 


ria. What changes and alterations this ſyſtem ſuffered 


under the Babylonians firſt, and the Per/ians afterwards, and 
laſtly under the Seleucide and Romans, we cannot preſume to 


are told, he was their greateſt god. Seldex (11) and J/acc Vans 


(12), are very nice in deducing the true import of this name, 
which we ſhall for this once pais over becauſe it appears to us, 


that according to the ſcripture orthography, it ought to be ſpelt 
Hadad, as is plain from Fo/ephus (13), who, in ſpeaking of the 
ſcripture kings of Syria, calls them Adad or Ader; and particularly 


writing of the great Ben- hadad, the ſecond of that name in ſcrip- 
ture, he tells us he was deified or honoured with divine worſhip, as 


was alſo his ſucceſſor Hazae/. Here we have the firſt account of 
their deifying of Adad, or, as the ſcripture ſtiles him, Ben- badad, 
who, if we except his ſucceſſor Hazae/, was the greateſt prince the 

antient Syrians can boalt of; and we are clearly of opinion, that 
this great god Hadad or Adad, is no other than the deified Ben-ha- 
dad; and from thence it appears, that there were Syriam princes of 
the name of Adad, before they had any god ſo called. By dad 
they meant the ſun, and pictured him with rays darting downwards, 


to expreſs his beneficence, and to ſhew that the chief influence of 


the heavens is in the beams of the ſun (14). This high compliment 
might have ſuited better with Hazae/, whoſe reign was a continu- 
ed ſeries of proſperity, than with Ben-hadad, who was ſeveral 


times unfortunate ; but as Joſephus tells us, they were both deified, 


and as Adad, or Hadad, was a name common to all the kings of 
Syria, as appears both by ſcripture and Nicolas of Damaſcus (15), it 
may have been the Hazael of ſeripture, who was ſo highly re- 


vered. 
(111) Ubi fupr. Syntag. 1. c. 6. (12) De Idololatria, 1. 
. e. + %% 08 io or = (14) Macrob. 


Saturnal. ubi ſupr, (15) Apud Foſeph. Antiq. I. vi. c. 6. 
i 5 . 
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Cnar. 8 de Hier of ihe antian Syrians. 
ſay; but ſuch as it was, in the ſecond century of the chriſtian 
æra, we ſhall borrow from Lucian, who” was an eye-witneſs ' 
— ar ae dw ap 
. „ or Mag „as the Syrians 
themſelves are ſaid © to wang Ang it, in . of Cyr- 
rheftica, ſtood the temple of the great Syrian goddeſs (F 3 
It was upon an eminence in the midft of the city, ſurrounded 
by a double incloſure or two walls, the one old, the other 
new. At the north fide it had a court, or porch, before it, 
of bout: ave or ſix hundred foot in circutnference, where 
ſtocd the „of three hundred fathom, or three hundred 
Cubits ; for we find both theſe mbaſures, but both ex- 
ceedingly too large, to our apprehenſion. . Theſe obſcene 
images, or rather columns, were but ſlender, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter ; but by whom, or to whom, they were 
erected, was the ſubject of much fable. The front of the 
temple itſelf ſtood eaſt, and before it was a tower raiſed upon 
a terraſs, about twelve foot high; which was no ſooner 
mounted than the t appeared. It was built aſter the 
manner of the Jonian Temples; the porch of it was adorned 
golden doors; nay, the whole temple glittered with 
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with 


gold, and particularly the. roof. The air about it was inchant- 
ing, notihng inferior to the ſweeteſt of Arabia, and fo ſtrongly 


perfumed- * it, that they were 
ſcented for a confiderable tim. | 


admiffon was allowed, even to ſuch of the priefts, as were pues, &c. 
not in an eſpecial manner allied to the gods there kept, or in and a- 
wholly addicted to their ſervice and worſhip. Within the * 
ſanctuary, which was . upiter t 
e as to call them, 
3 I 
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> 1 i ige 1 by this Sie: > 
42 but we find a ſtory in Fuflin (16), which we ſuppoſe to be 
borrowed from Nica/as of Damaſcus ; that, a king from whom Da- 
maſcus derived. its name, had a queen called Arathis ; whoſe ſepul- 
chre was religiouſly frequented by the Syrians, . who eſteemed her as 
their principal deity : and this queen, according to our author's 
account, was older than Abraham, whom he reckons among the 
kings of Datlejex as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve again here- 


A (16) L. xxxvl. c. 2. + Kc 
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thers of the ſame ſtamp that may have ſucceeded him, flouriſh- 
ed as long, we may ſafely ſuppoſe, as the antient Syrians poſ- 
ſefled this (their ſeat, or were maſters thereof. But both they 
themſelves and their gods, in great meaſure, ſubmitted to 


fate, when Syria was conquered and tranſplanted by Tiglath- 


þ: lejer. 


HerEvVPON the religion of the country may, without 


ſtraining the point, be ſaid to have changed face; a new 
idolatry was introduced, or many additions to the old were 
brought in, by the new inhabitants, who were ſent hither by 
the Mirian; and now the religion of Mia prevailed chiefly 
all over the country. That this is true, will be pretty evi- 
dent from ſome arguments you will find in our chronology of 


AFria. What changes and alterations this ſyſtem ſuffered 


under the Balylonians firſt, and the Perfians afterwards, and 
laſtly under the Seleucidæ and Romans, we cannot preſume to 


are told, he was their greateſt god. Se/den (11) and Iſaac Voſſius 
(12), are very nice in deducing the true import of this name, 
which we ſhall for this once pas over becauſe it appears to us, 
that according to the ſcripture orthography, it ought to be ſpelt 
Hadad, as is plain from Joſephus (13), who, in ſpeaking of the 


ſcripture kings of Syria, calls them Aaad or Ader; and particularly 


writing of the great Ben-Jadad. tue lecond of that name in ſerip- 
ture, he tells us he was deified or honoured with divine worſhip, as 


was alſo his ſucceſſor Hazac/. Here we have the firſt account of 


their deifying of Adad, or, as the ſcripture ſtiles him, Ben-hadad, 


who, if we except his ſucceſſor Haxacl, was the greateſt prince the 
antient Syrians can boaſt of; and we are clearly of opinion, that 


this great god Hadad or Jad, is no other than the deified Ben-ha- 
dad; and from thenze it: appears, that there were Syriam princes of 


the name of Alad, before they had any god ſo called. By Adad 
they meant the aw. and pictured him with rays darting downwards, 


to expreſs his beneficence, and to ſhew that the chief influence of 
the heavens is in the beams of the ſun (14). This high compliment 
might have ſuited better with Hazael, whoſe reign was a continu- 
ed ſeries of proſperity, than with Ber-hadad, who was ſeveral 
times unfortunate ; bur as Jeſephus tells us, they were both deified, 
and as Aded, or Hadad, was a name common to all the _ of 
S/ ia, as appears both by ſcripture and Nicolas of Damaſcus (15, it 
may have been the Hazcel of ſcripture, who was ſo eh re- 
vered. | 


(ii) Ubi ſupr. Syatag. 1. c. 6. (12) De Ldololatria, 1. 
. c. 22. 13 H. . e 2. 4 Macrob. 
Saturnal, ub i [upr, (15) fApud Joeſeph. Antiq. I. vii. c. 6. 
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ſay ; but ſuch as it was, in the ſecond century of the chriſtian 
ra, we ſhall borrow from Lucian, who was an eye-witneſs 
of what he ſays for the moſt part, and the reſt he received from 
the prieſts, | 
Ar Fiierapolis, or the holy city, or Magog, as the Syrians 
themſelves are ſaid © to have called it, in the province of Cyr- 
rheſtica, ſtood the temple of the great Syrian goddeſs (F). 
It was upon an eminence in the midſt of the city, ſurrounded 
by a double incloſure or two walls, the one old, the other 
new. At the north ſide it had a court, or porch, before it, 
of about five or ſix hundred foot in circumference, where 
ſtocd the priaps, of three hundred fathom, or three hundred 
cubits high; .for we find both theſe meaſures, but both ex- 
ceedingly too large, to our apprehenſion. Theſe obſcene 
images, or rather columns, were but ſlender, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter ; but by whom, or to whom, they were 
erected, was the ſubject of much fable. The front of the 
temple itſelf ſtood eaſt, and before it was a tower raiſed upon 
a terraſs, about twelve foot high; which was no ſooner 
mounted than the temple appeared. It was built after the 
manner of the [onian Temples; the porch of it was adorned 
with golden doors; nay, the whole temple glittered with 
gold, and particularly the roof. The air about it was inchant- 
ing, notihng inferior to the ſweeteſt of Arabia, and ſo ſtrongly 
perfumed the garments of all that viſited it, that they were 
ſcented for a conſiderable time. FFG 5 
urs temple was not without its ſanctuary, into which no 11,1, fa- 
admiſſion was allowed, even to ſuch of the prieſts, as were zue;, &c. 
not in an eſpecial manner allied to the gods there kept, or iy and a- 
_ Wholly addicted to their ſervice and worſhip. Within the bout the 
ſanctuary, which was always open, were the ſtatues of Fupiter temple. 
and Juno, as the Greeks were ſo complaiſant as to call them, 


though the inhabitants, as our author aſſures us, had other 


Pr In. Hiſt. Natur. ubi ſupr. 


F) It is impoſſible to ſay who they meant by this Syrian god- 
deſs ; but we find a ſtory in Juſtin (16), which we ſuppoſe to be 
| borrowed from Nicolas of Damaſcus; that, a king from whom Da- 
maſcus derived its name, had a queen called Arathis; whoſe ſepul- 
chre was religiouſly frequented by the Syrians, who eſteemed her as 
their principal deity : and this queen, according to our author's 
account, was older than Abraham, whom he reckons among the 
king of Damaſcus, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve again here- 
ter. | 3 | | 
„„ (16) L. æxxvi c. 2. 
Vol. II. R | | names 
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names for them. But fince we have not their true names, 
we muſt be contented with the Greek. Theſe ſtatues of Ju- 
piter and Juno were of gold. Fun fat upon lions, and Ju- 
piter was ſupported by bulls, being in looks and paſture like 
the Jupiter of the Greets; but the ſtatue of Juno was con- 
trived fo as to participate of Minerua, Venus, Luna, Rhea, 
Diaua, Nemefis, and the Heſtinies, according to the view 
you had of her. In one hand the had a ſceptre, in the other 
a diſtaff. On her head ſhe had rays and a tower, and ſhe 
was girt with the cus, or girdle, of the celeſtial Venus. She 


was adorned with a great variety of gems, which had from 


time to time been preſented to her, by Egyptians, Indians, 


Ethiopians, Mader, Armenians, and Babylonians. But of all 


theſe, the moſt remarkable was the Lychnis ſhe wore at her 
fide. This ſtone is ſaid to ſhine moſt by candle-light. With 
this Lychnis therefore ſhe illuminated, ſays our author, the 


temple by night. In the day-time it had no remarkable 
luſtre, and only looked of a fiery aſpect. It was wonderful 
of this ſtatue, that though a perſon ſtood either on one fide or 


before it, ſtill it looked at him. Between Jupiter and Juno 
was another golden ftatue, but with no eriſtics, or pecu- 


liar enſigns, and only called the Sign. It was uncertain who 


they pointed at by this ſtatue ; but, becauſe it had a golden 
dove on its head, ſome were willing to think it was Semira- 
mis, Twice every year it went in proceſſion to the ſea-ſide. 


On the left hand, going into the temple, was the throne of 
the Sun, but it had no ſtatue in it; for they held it abſurd to 
make ſtatues either of the fun or moon, who were ſo reſplen- 
dently viſible to mortal eyes; but no more than right, to 
form the ſtatues of ſuch as were inviſible. Next after this 
throne was the ſtatue of Apollo, not a ſtripling, but with a 
large beard ; for they could not endure the thoughts of ad- 
dreſſing themſelves to any god that was under age; and 
moreover, they did put clcaths on this idol, which was 


done to no other. Next to Apallo ſtood Atlas, then Mercury, 


then Lucina, all which made the fide furniture of the temple. 
On the right hand as they entered the temple, ſtood Semrra- 


mis pointing to Juno; for that empreſs had had the arrogance 


to claim ſupremacy to herſelf, in the adoration of mankind, 


not excepting even Juno; whereupon being ſeverely puniſhed 
by the gods, who perſecuted her with diſeaſes and various ca- 


lamities to humble her pride, ſhe at laſt ſubmitted to the god- 


deſs ; and for this reaſon was figured as pointing to Juno, in 
perpetual acknowledgement of her arrogant error; and to 


direct people that the ſaid goddeſs was to be worſhipped, not 


herſelf, Next to Semiramis ſtood Helen, then Herba, Au- 


r rc Set ot nd 


| dromache, 
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dromache, Paris, Hector, Achilles, Nereus the ſon of Aglaia, 
Philomel, and Progne, Tereus turned into a bird, another ſta- 


tue of Servants, Combabus, Stratonice, a beautiful piece, 
Alexander done after the life, and Sardanapalus, in a peculiar 


habit and attitude. Under this temple they ſhewed the cleft 


where the waters drained off at Deucalion's flocd : on this 
place, ſaid they, did Deucalion erect an altar to Juno, and 


this tradition brought on an extraordinary ceremony, which 


we ſhall mention hereafter. This hole or cleft was but ſmall 
when our author ſaw it. We had almoſt forgotten, that on 
the right hand of the temple, there was a little brazen man, 
with privities far beyond their due proportion. 


FINALLY, within the incloſures of the temple, they kept 


oxen, horſes, lions, bears, eagles, all which were no way 
noxious to men, but all ſacred and tame. 
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ADJACENT to the temple was a lake, where ſacred fiſhes The ſacred 


were preſerved and attended. Some of the largeſt had names ale. 


given to them, and came when called. One of theſe our 
author particularly obſerved had golden fins. The lake itſelf 


was deep, two hundred fathom, the prieſts reported; and in 


the midſt of it ſtood a ſtone altar, which ſeemed to ſwim, as 


moſt thought it did; for the pillar, or what elſe ſupported it, 


was not eaſily to be diſcerned. This altar was for ever crowned, 


and reeking with incenſe, and daily frequented, as we ſhall 


ſee anon. Without the temple ſtood a large brazen altar, 
and ſtatues of kings and prieſts almoſt innumerable. 


THe. oracle in the temple was quite extraordinary, and The oracle. 


may ſerve to evince, how deeply the prieſts were verſed in 
the myſtery of their profeſſion. Here were images that 


would move, ſweat, and deliver oracles, as if alive; and 


noiſes were often heard in the temple, when it was ſhut up. 
Apollo, as we underſtand our author, was the chief Oracle. 
Other idols delivered their anſwers by their prieſts: This Sy- 


rian Apollo did all himſelf. He, as we have already Ave, 
was the only god that had cloaths put on him: the reaſon of 


which, to our apprehenſion, was, that a living perſon might 


the more ſpeciouſly be ſubſtituted to act the part of the ſtupid 


block. However this were, this Apollo, when he was in- 


clined to make anſwer upon any conſultation, began firſt to 


move himſelf; upon which the prieſts immediately ſtepped up 


to him to life him, or elſe he fell into great agonies, ſweat- 
ing, and beſtirring himſelf after a furious rate. But with 


the prieſts, who came to his aſſiſtance, he behaved in a very 


unruly manner, toſſing and tumbling them about from place 


to place as he pleaſed ; till the high prieſt, coming up to him, 


propoſed his queſtion. 1 the queſtion vas unacceptable to bim, 
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he retired; if otherwiſe, he drove his ſupporters onwards. 
He had the direction of all matters ſacred and civil, being 
upon all occaſions conſulted, and always declared the time 
when it was proper for the image, we have called the Sign, 
to make its proceſſion to the ſea, In fine, our author aſſures 
us, that he ſaw this god walk in the air. 
THE revenues and treaſure of this temple were in pro- 


portion to its ſplendor, to the great majeſty of the goddeſs, 


and to the mighty power and excellence of her kindred dei- 
| ties that attended her. Arabia, Phenice, Babylonia, Cappa- 


decia, Cilicia, and Syria, paid their liberal contributions. 


Here were coſtly preſents ſhewn, in garments and other 


things of ineſtimable price, which were very carefully Kept 3 * 
ſo that, in this reſpect, it was a very Loretto. 

Now for the prieſts. There were ſeveral ſorts of them, 
cach aſſigned to particular tasks. Some killed the ſacrifices, 
ſome bore the drink-offerings, ſome carried fire, and * 
waited at the altar; and of theſe above three hundred, in 
white habits, and with caps, or bonnets, on their heads, at- 
tended the ſacrifices. And beſides them, there were other 
conſecrated orders; as of minſtrels, ſkilful in the touch of 
ſeveral inſtruments, Calli, or eunuch prieſts, and, to con- 
clude, mad and frantic women. - The office of high prieſt 


Was annual, he wore purple, and a golden mitre. Other 


ſorts of holy perſons there were of the ſeveral nations, Who 


held the Syrian Goddeſs in veneration, whoſe buſineſs it was 


to inſtruct their countrymen, who from time to time reſorted 
hither in pilgrimage, in the rules and cuſtoms of this mY 


city: They were called maſters, or inſtructors. | 

ir is remarkable of their eunuch prieſts, that they were 
emaſculated by the voluntary operation of their own hands. 
How this unnatural cuſtom came to prevail, is accounted for 


by the following ſtory. Szratouice, who built this temple, 


De ſtory 
72 Com 8 
babus. 


having been admoniſhed by the goddeſs, to undertake the 
work, to no purpoſe, till ſhe forcibly brought her to obedi- 
ence by a violent procedure againſt her, the king her huſband 
conſented to let her go and 8 in hand the building; but 
committed the care of her to a beautiful youth named Comba- 
bus. This C:mbalys, no way fond of his commiſſion, but 
dreading the conſequences of being ſo much alone with the 
beautcous queen, deſtroyed his ſex, and left the ruins of it, 
carefully embalmed and ſcaled up, with the king. He de- 
parted with the queen Stratonice, Was after ſome time ſoli- 
cited bv her, and Seide her of his inability. But never- 
theleſo, it came to pals, either through malice or envy, that 
Cembali 5 Was clearly convicted of adultery, infidelity, and 
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impiety to the goddeſs. As he was leading to execution, he 
called out for the treaſure he had left with the king, which 
being produced, his intended puniſhment was converted into 
the moſt tender embraces in the arms of his prince, The 
king now raiſed him to the higheſt degree of riches and ho- 
nour, and he was famed for the wiſeſt and happiett man living, 
Combabus deſired leave to finiſh the temple ; which being 
granted, he paſſed the remainder of his lite there. And there 
ſtood his ſtatue in braſs, as we have already ſaid, the work of 
Hermolaus the Rhodian. And becauſe it was induſtriouſly re- 
ported, that ſome of his deareſt companions reſolved to un- 
dergo his calamity for his ſake, or that Juno inſpired ſeveral 
with a rage of unmanning themſelves, that he might not be 
ſingle in his misfortune ; many mad zealots, either in honour 
of Combabus, or to pleaſe Juno, performed the hated opera- 
tion on themſelves every year in the temple, as we ſhall here- 
after relate. Furthermore, theſe Galli, or devoted eunuchs, 
took on them the habit and offices of women, becauſe Con- 
babus had been fallen in love with by a ſtrange woman, who 
knew not the violence he had done to his ſcx; which to pre- 
vent for the future, he put on the outward appearance of a 
woman. Such were the Gall;, their inſtitution, and their 
patron. Sg r e | 
We come now to ſpeak of the ſacrifices, ceremonies, and Sacrifices. 
peculiar cuſtoms pertaining to this holy city. They ſacri- 
ficed twice a day, to Jupiter in ſilence, to Juno with great 
noiſe of minſtrels and fingers. Every ſpring they celebrated 
an extraordinary ſacrifice; for, felling ſome great trees, in 
the court of the temple, they garniſhed them with goats, 
ſheep, bird:, rich veſtments, and fine pieces of wrought gold 
and filver : they then carried the ſacred images round theſe 
decorated trees, and ſet fire to them, and all was conſumed. 
At this ſacrifice there was always a great concourſe of people 
from all parts, every one bringing his ſacred images with him, 
made in imitation of thoſe in the temple. There was aifo 4 
private ſacrifice made by every one that undertook the pilgri- 
mage to this city of Hierapolis. The pilgrim killed a ſhecp, 
cut it up in joints, and feaſted on it, ſpreading the fleece on 
the ground, and kneeling upon it. In this poſture he put the 
feet and head of the victim upon his own head, and beioughkt 
the goddeſs to accept his ſacrifice, and vowed her a better. 
Lo theſe may be annexed the offerings made upon the follow- 
ing occaſion. Twice à year a man climbed up to the top of 
one of the priaps we have mentioned, and there continued 
ſeven days. He let down a chain, by which to Crave up what 
fhould be given to him; for many upon theſe occnfion; | 
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brought their offerings, and declared their names, which one 
below took care to bawl out to the man ſitting above, who 
thereupon began a prayer, ſtriking a kind of a bell all the 
time. Finally, they had, ſometimes, a way of ſacrificing 
which was truly ſhocking and barbarous. They firſt crown- 


ed the victims with garlands, and then drove them out of the 5 


porch or court of the temple, one fide of which was an 
abrupt ſteep, where falling, they periſhed. Nay, ſome were 
ſo mad as to tie up their dren | in ſacks, and then ſhove 
them down the ſame ſteep, reproaching them as not children, 
but beaſts. 

SOME of their feſtivals, if ſo they 1 may be called, were FY 
ſerved in memory of Deucalion's flood. Twice a year they 


went to the ſea-lide, and thence brought water into the tem- 


ple; in which labour not only the prieſts were employed, but 
alſo all Syria and Arabia, ſays our author. This water they 
poured out in the temple, and it ran off by the hole or cleft 
we have already mentioned. This they did by a pretended 


command of Peucallon's, as our author, like a mere Greek, 


calls him. What ceremonies they practiſed at the ſea-fide, 


we are not told ; but it ſeems they were very extraordinary. 
Returning with their veſſels full of water and ſcaled up, they 
carried them firſt to a ſacred perſon called Alectryo, who re- 


cciving the ſaid veſſels of water, examined the ſeals, and 


; taking his due from each votary for his pains, untyed the 


ſtring, took off the ſcal, and returned his burthen to each, 


who carried it into the temple for the purpoſe before-men- 
tioned. This AlefFryo, whoever, or whatever, he was, re- 

_ ceived a conſiderable revenue for holy uſes upon theſe folemn 

days. They had another kind of feſtivals, which, in our lan- 


guage, may be called their deſcenſion days. For upon theſe 


| days did their gods and their other fine things make a vilit to 

the bottom of the lake we formerly mentioned. Furs, or 
the Syrian Godd:ſs, herſelf went down firſt, for the preſerva- 
tion of her favourite fiſh, who, if they had ſeen Jupiter, 


would have died. Upon theſe occaſions a notable farce was 


acted between the ſaid goddeſs and god, He was wont to 


advance to go down firt ; whereupon the interpoſed, and, 
after much ado, prevailed on him to return back again. But 
of all their holy-days the great burning, as we may call it, 


wes the moſt conliderable. Upon this occafion there came 


people from all parts to aſſiſt at the great ſacrifice we have 


already defcribed, and the other religious duties of the ſeaſon. 
This feſtival was of ſome days continu ance, as we apprehend 


our author ; and at particular times while it laſted, the whole 


multitude was drawp. | into phe temple, While the prieſts ſtood 


without, 
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without, ſome of them mangling their bodies; ſome thump- 
ing violently againſt each other, while others beat upon 
tabrets or drums, and ſounded with muſical inſtruments, and 


ſang out aloud, and prophecied. And now it was, that, a- 


midft all this uproar, the frenzy of caitrating themſelves 
ſeized on many in the temple, who, crying out with a loud 


voice, and drawing their ſwords, performed the operation, 
and devoted themſelves to the goddeſs. 


THe religious cuſtoms, and laws, and traditions of this Miſcella- 


place, were as extraordinary as any thing elſe we have hither- neous mat- 
to ſeen. Twice a year a man went up to the top of one of %s. 


the priaps, as we have ſaid, and there remained ſeven days, 
His manner 'of getting up was thus. He- ſurrounded the 
priap and himſelf wich a chain, and aſcended by the help of 
that and certain pegs or pins, which {tuck out of the ſides of 
the priap for that purpoſe, lifting the chain up after him at 
every ſtep he mounted. Here we cannot but obferve, that 


our author ſays, That thoſe who had ſeen them-climb up the 


palm trees in Egypt and Arabia, might readily underitand 


him; whence we gather theſe pballi, or priaps, ſo mon- 
ſtrouſly high as he ſays, were ſo ſlender that a man might 


graſp them. Whether we reckon the height he gives them, 
at three hundred fathom, which is monſtrous, or even at 
three hundred cubits, which is ſomewhat more credible, they 


were about as high as our“ monument. How ſo ſlender 2 
body could be reared to ſuch a height, we leave to thoſe who 


are better ſkilled in ſuch matters than ourſelves, and proceed, 
When the perſon had got up, he let Cown a chain, where- 


with he drew up all manner of neceſſaries for himſelf, and 
| therewith made him a commodious feat, a kind of a net, It 


| was given out, that, during the ſeven days, he had a more 
intimate intercourſe with the great goddeſs ; and alſo that this 
was done in memory of Dana s flood, when the men 


clomb up the trees to ſave themſelves from periſhing.. During 


theſe ſeven days, the perſon never ſlept, and if at any time 


he happened to doſe, a ſacred ſcorpion, ſaid they, Went up 
and awakened him. Our author rather thinks, that the fear 


of falling kept him from ſleeping. 
 Evexy day many people ſwam to the altar in a the midſt of 
the lake, there to perform their devotions. 


THey facrificed oxen, — and the like, but ſwine they 
\.. Held to be unclean. 


5 . The monument on Fi Hill near London Reidee. 202 foo: high, 
erected in REEF of the great fire in the year 1600. 


* 4 A 
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Bur the ſacrifice was not performed at the temple. The 


victim was only proentes at the altar. The reſt was done at 


home. 
Fisn and doves, or pigeons, were accounted holy, the 


former to Derceto, the latter to Semiramis; in memory of 


their different transformations. 


THEY fed many doves in and about their houſes f, and if 
a man had touched one of them, he was unclean all the reſt 
of that day, as holy as they eſteemed them. 


As ſoon as any man had commenced Gallus, or eunuch 


prieſt, by diſmembring himſelf, he ran about the city with 


the part in his hand, till at length, throwing it into ſome 


houſe, he thence received a woman's attire, and from that 
time forward wholly addicted himſelf to a feminine way of 


life. 


Tu eunuch prieſts, notwithſtanding, entertained a flame 


for the women, and the women for them, which, far from 


being thought ſcandalous or portentous, was eſteemed pure 
and holy. 


IT was unlawful for any Gallus, or eunuch prieſt, to enter 
into the temple. 


WHOSOEVER took on him the pilgrimage to Hiaratolis, 


this holy city, firſt ſhaved his head and eye-brows, then of- 


fered up a ſheep in the manner already mentioned. After 


which he might bathe in nothing but cold water, or drink of 


any thing elſe, or lie upon but the cold ground, till he 
had reached the Ge... 


TE pilgrims being arrived were : entertained at the public 


charge, and lodged with people of their reſpective countries, 
here called inſtructors or maſters, who were paid by the 
public for ng them in the rites and ceremonies of the 


place. 


THe pilgrims were al branded with marks upon the neck 


and wriſts. 


THE young men Te boys conſecrated the firſt fs of 


their beards and heads of hair, which, being ſhaved or clip- 


ped in the temple, were depoſited in a gold or filver box, or 
other veſſel, with the name of the perſon it belonged to in- 


ſcribed, and kept in the temple. 


WHEN any of the Galli died, their funcral was not aker 


the ordinary manner. I heir companions carried their dead 


bodies into the ſuburbs, where ſctting them down, they 
hurled ſtones at them, and left them lying upon the bier; 
where they lay the ſpace of ſeven days, and then were con- 


t Ses before, p. 194. 
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veyed -_ the temple ; but to have done it before had been 


r 

HE that had ſeen a dead perſon, might not enter into the 
temple that day ; but on the morrow he was abſolved from 
his uncleanneſs, if he purified himſelf. ' 

ALL the family of any one deceaſed were to Keep from the 
temple thirty days, and ſhave their heads. 

Tnus much we have thought neceſſary to ſay, concern- 
ing the great Syrian Goddeſs and her worſhip, all which 1s 
very unhappily Aiſpuiſed in a Greek dreſs, We cannot doubt, 
but that here we have great remains both of the doctrines 
and practices of the antient Syrians, though blended and con- 
founded with many additional ſuperſtitions. _ 

FoR the preſent we ſhall add no more concerning the re- 
ligions of Syria, The ſuperſtitions at Antioch, under the 
Seleucidæ, we ſhall enlarge on in the hiſtory of thoſe princes. 
We are not ſure, that Plutarch means this Syrian goodels ; 
for hereafter you will ſee, that ſhe was not the only idol 
that feems to have born the title; when he ſays that ſhe. 
puniſhed thoſe, who eat of two certain forts of fiſh, with 
ulcers and boils all over their bodies, with fore ſhins, and 
with a diſſolution of the liver . They are ſaid to have ex- 
piated this crime, by putting themſelves in a ſack, and rolling 

themſelves in the dirt b. But, as we have obſerved, we are 
not certain, that what is . ſaid refers to this goddeſs; 'S 
though it is likely it may. | 
WV learn from Plutarch, that the Syrians, of his time at Their 7 em- 
leaſt, were an effeminate people, prone to tears, and very per. 
remarkable for their way of mourning for their deceaſed, 
hiding themſelves from the light of the ſun, in caves or other 
obſcure places, many days together. This mournful, tender, 
effeminate temper of mind, may have always been one of the 
characteriſtics of the Syrians, as it ſtill is. | 
We can ſay nothing particular touching the cuſtoms of The - 
the antient Syrians, their civil concerns, or of their arts and Learning 
learning. They were by ſome * antiently joined with the 424 Arts. 
 Phenicians, as the firſt inventers of letters; but however 
true or falſe this may have been, certain it is, that they ſub- 
mitted to no nation that flouriſhed with them, in degree of 
human knowledge and ſkill in the fine arts. They were ſo 
happily ſituated, that they may, almoſt, be ſaid to have been 
in the centre of the old world; and as in the ſunſhine of 


& Heft de eee p. 170. th Mas AND. apud Poxrurs. ned 
t %, g wil Nw Hlzzpolnrixcs webos Aro. P. 113. e.. 
ATEX AND R. Strom. I. 1. p. 307. 
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their empire they were enriched by the ſpoils, and tribute, 
and commerce of the nations far and near, they certainly 
aroſe to a great pitch of ſplendor and mazniticence, thoſe 
great encouragers. of ingenuity and induftry. The altar at 


Damaſcus, which ſo raviſhed Ahaz king of Judah i, may 


ſerve as a noble ſpecimen of the ſkill of their artificers. 


Oi Lan. THEIR language is one of thoſe kindred dialects we com- 


Nee. 


monly call the Oriental tongues, and is pretended to have been 


the mother of them all; concerning which, and for our thoughts 
thereon, we muſt refer the readers to what we have already 
ſaid xk. It became a diſtinct tongue ſo early as the days of Ja- 


cob, for what his father-in-law and uncle, Laban of Padan- 


aram, or Meſopotamia, calls Jegar-ſabadut ba, is by Jacob 
himſelf called Galced '. The Syriac was not only the lan- 
guage of Syria, but alſo of Adefopotamua, Chaldæa, (for there 


is no more difference between the Chaldee and Syriac, than 
between the Engliſh and Scotch; ) Afſyria, and, after the 


Babyloniſh captivity, of Paleſtine. 9 
THERE are three dialects of the Syrian tongue. 1. The 
Aramæan, or Syriac properly ſo called, which is the moſt 


elegant of all, and uſed in Mefopotamia, and by the inhabi- 


tants of Roha, or Edeſſa, and Haran, and the outer Sy- 


ria. 2. The dialect of Paleſtine, ſpoken by the inhabitants 
of Damaſcus, mount Libanus, and the inner Syria. 3. The 


Chaldee or Nabathzan dialect, the moſt rude and unpoliſhed 


of the three, and current in the mountainous parts of A/ 
Hria, and in the villages of Ira, or Babylonia v. 
Tk Syriac character is very antient, and ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have been in uſe above three hundred years before 
the birth of Chriſt a. There are two ſorts of this character, 
the Eftrangela (G), which is the more antient and rude, and 
chiefly found in the titles of books, as capitals with us; and 
that called the Ffito, the ſimple or common character, 


i 2 Kings xvi. 10. see Vol. I. p. 336. , 1 See Genel. 
Xxxi. 47. ® ABvU'LFARAG. Hiſt. Dynaſt. p 11, "Bzenxann. 


Tab. Alph. 


| (G) This name is generally derived from the Greet word De, 
round, as if it was a round character, whereas it is rather ſquare ; 


wherefore, if it muſt be derived from that word, we ſhould rather 


| Chooſe to take it in Theophraſtus's ſenſe. who uſes reoyyube Zune (17), 
for rough unhewn timber, by reaſon of its rude and unpoliſhed 


form. | 


(17) De Plante. 


Which 
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which is much more expeditious and beautiful. There was 
a project ſet on foot, by Paul of Antioch, for adding the 
letters that are wanting in the Syriac alphabet, as the Greeks 
had done; which he recommended to the thoughts of James 
of Edeſſa, whodeclined it, becauſe he feared, that the books, 
wrote in the imperfect character or alphabet, might, by ſuch 
an innovation, come to be loſt o. (See the Plate.) 

THe Syriac writing, like that of the other eaſtern tongues, 


was deſtitute of vowels, till towards the latter end of the 


eighth century; when they were introduced, as is generall: 
ſuppoſed, by Theophilus of Edeſſa, chief aftrologer to the 
 Khalif al Mohdi, who borrowed them from the Greet alpha- 
bet, and firſt made uſe of them to diſtinguiſh the Greek pro- 
nunciation of the names and Patronymics, in his Syriac tranſ- 


lation of the works of Homer ?. The marks to expreſs 


theſe vowels are ſtill nearly in the form of five of the Greek | 


vowels ; for they reject the Ep/ilon and the Omicron, there being 


no ſhort vowels in their tongue. But James of Edeſſa, who 
flouriſhed about a century before Theophilus, invented ſeven 
new characters for all the Greet vowels; which he did, at 

the defire of Paul of Antioch, to > whom he ſent them. They 


are ftill extant 4. 
THe Syriuc is ſaid to have mach degenerated, till James 


of Edeſſa reſtored it to its antient purity, He was the firſt 
that wrote a grammar in Syriac . It is an eaſy and elegant, 
but not a very copious tongue, and has a great number of 
Greek words, which were incorporated with it, in the times 
of the Seleucidæ. There is a number of books in the 
Syriac, very little known to the Europeans, of which 
a late writer t has given an ample account; but what this 
tongue is moſt to be valued for, are the excellent tranſlations 


therein of the old and new teſtament ; which equal, if they 
do not ſurpaſs, thoſe in any other language, 
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PERHAPS no nation, of equal antiquity, had a more con- - 
ſiderable trade than the antient Syr:ans. We cannot doubt, ade, 


but they had ſhips on the Mediterranean, as ſoon as any of 
their neighbours ; ; and, by the vicinity of the river Euphra- 


tes, it is paſt diſpute, "that they traded with the eaſtern re- 


gions upon that river very early. They had many valuable 
commodities of their own to carry into other parts. The 


5 eaſy and ſafe navigation of the Euphrates, when compared ; 
© As8eman. Biblioth. Orient. Tom. I. p. 479. ? ABU“ 


PARAG. ubi ſupr. p. 147. EcxnLLEns1s in not. ad Catal. 


Ebedjeſw. p. 180. AsSEMAN. ubi ſupr. p 522 1 Apud Bar 
HR. (vel Apvu' LFARAG.) in Libr. ſplendor. Vide Ass EMA. 
ubi ſupr. b. 479. 7 Idem ibid. * Idem ibid. 


with 
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with that of the ſea, would tempt one to conſider them as 
older merchants than the Phenicans, or even the Edomites; 
who muſt have made very early attempts upon the Arabian 
gulph, in compariſon of which the Mediterranean was a main 
ocean. We the rather inſiſt on the trade of this antient peo- 
ple, becauſe we do not know, that it has yet been fully hand- 
led, or profeſſedly, by any body. Herodotus * indeed reports, 

that the Phenicians were much older navigators than either 


the antient Syrians or Egyptians ; ſaying, that they carried 


on the commerce of A//yria and Egypt by their ſhipping. Here, 
by the way, is a further proof than we have hitherto given, 


that Syria and I Hyria were confounded together by the an- 


tients, For how ſhould the Phenicians have failed to the 
coaſts of the proper Aria, an inland country; a country 
they could not poſſibly have reached, but by doubling the cape 
of Geood-hepe, and entering the Perſian gulph? A voyage 


which could have anſwered no end, ſeeing they might have 
ſupplied that country, and have been ſupplied from thence, 


at an infinitely cheaper rate, by means of their next neigh- 
bours the Syrians, who navigated the Euphrates; and who, 


it cannot well be diſputed, were the firſt that brought the 
_ Perſian and Indian commodities into the welt of Aſia. Sy- 
ria was therefore the moſt antient magazine for ſuch com- 
mo dities, and chiefly ſupplied all the weſtern parts; nor can 


we think otherwiſe, than that the Midianitiſb merchants u, 


who bought Toſeph, had loaded their camels in Syria, with 


the aromatics and other precious things they were carrying 
into Egypt. Among which it is no unlikely matter that they 


had commodities of other countries beſides thoſe of Syria. 
Till interpreters can agree upon the genuine explication of 


the text, we have N to think as largely this way as we 


| pleaſe. 


Now becauſe the 8 yrians d this lucrative commerce, 


they may have been in great meaſure neglizent of the Medi- 
teriuncan navigation, chiefly intent upon their eaſtern trade, 


which drew merchants from all the weſtern parts to traffic in 
their country, as well for their own growth as for foreign 
productions; and particularly the Phenicians, their next 


and moſt induſtrious neighoours. So that Herodotus w may 
be much in the right, when he talks of the trade they an- 


tiently carried on for Afſyria [ Syria] and Egypt. We might 


draw ſome natural parallels of this caſe, fo as to leave it al- 
moſt indubitable. The Spaniards and Portygueze, who have 


| engroſſed 
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engroſſed all the wealth, as it were, of the Je/t-Indies, make 
little or no uſe of ſhipping, if compared with the two trading 
nations, England and Holland, who may be ſaid to drive on 
the commerce of the whole world in their bottoms. The 
Syrians then, it is likely, neglected fea affairs, and therein 
fell much ſhort of the N 
Tris was the ſtate of the antient Syrian trade and naviga- 
tion, which we may ſafely ſuppoſe encreaſed from time to 
time, till their king Hazae!, as you will ſee in his reign, 
graſped at the whole trade of both eaſt and ſouth, by ſeizing 
on the famous emporium, Elath, on the Red-ſea. 'The 
Syrians now had a commodtous outlet to the ſouthermoſt parts 
of Arabia, Ethiopia and the more ſouthern ſhores of Ajric, 
not to mention Egypt, who could not be very fond of her 
new neighbours, and may have been ſhy of them, and that, 
upon very juſt grounds. But this Syrian monopoly was of 
ſhort duration. They had ſcarce ſettled themſelves on the 
ſhores of the Arabian gulph, but their king Hazazl died, and 
they loſt Elath which, however, they recovered again un- 
der their laſt king Rexon ; 3 but their empire was ſoon after ex- 
tinguiſhed, together with his life; and therefore, though the 
5 Syri ian colony remained afterwards at Elath, we ſhall purſue 
their commerce no farther, it being foreign to our preſent 
purpoſe; but we ſhall endeavour to confirm what we have 
here advanced, when we are to treat of the Phoenician af- 
fairs. In the mean time let any one conſider the ſtate of 


trade in the Levant and Mediterranean, before the diſcovery, 


or re-diſcovery as ſome * would have it, of the cape of 
 Good-hope, and, poſſibly, he will be pretty much of our opi- 
nion. Dee Siculus numbers the Syrians among the ma- 
riners employed by Semiramis in her Indian expedition; but, 
as we are not diſpoſed to give much credit to his author 
Cteſias, we ſhall make no uſe of his hint, thinking it of no 
ſervice to us. 


SECT. 1. 
Of the Chronology 6 A the anti ent . 


BEF ORE we proceed to the little we can fay upon this 
D obſcure ſubject, we will exhibit a ſeries of the races of the 
antient kings of Syria, according to different writers, 


* Y. lor Hiſtoir. du Com. et de la Navigat. des Anc. Chap. 8. 
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The Kings of Zebah, or Soph ne. 


According to Scripture. According to Contemporary 
Joſephus. with 


% A Ivy 
Hadadezer, or Hadarezer (A) Adrazar - - David, 


The Kings of Damaſcus. 


According to -Aconiding to According to Contemporary 
Scripture. Ni ic. Damaſc. Joſephus. with 


9 ‚‚— ll. <- Devid- 
Rezon - Adad lIlI. Uncertain Solomon 
Heziom = Aadad III. „% #* Rehoboam 
Tabrimon - dad IVW. *®* Abijam. 
Ben- hadad IT. AdadV. * * „ „ AS Aſa. 
Ben-hadad II. Adad VI. dad Feger and 
| Fehoram. 


Haza! Adad VII. * * #* * .  Ahaziah and 


| Jeboaſb. 
Ben- hadad II. Adad VII. * * Amaxiab. 
* J... 4 


Rezin - Adad X. e Jotham and 4+ 


_ haz. 
The Kings of Hamath. 


Anceodiog to Scripture, According to Om 
Fefephus. N with. 


Tei * „ „ „„ * "Thenys ® * Dani 


Foram, or Hadoram - Joram „ 
* * + Hg * 


The Kings of Geſbur. 


| According to Scripture. 
 Ammibud = = ns Eto with =. - > Seb. 
Talmai — — | > 4 - David. 


82 2 * 


(A) The difference 3 the Hebrew =, D _ hs 8 


YE, is ſo little, that it is no wonder we find this King's name 
ſpelt thele two ways. | 


5 W. 


— —ä—ä4ä—dm ⸗ — x 
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We have not minded the ſeniority of theſe Kingdoms, by 
placing them either in an exact collateral, or ſucceffive or- 
der; but have given the ſecond place to Damaſcus, becauſe 
it roſe upon the ruins of Zobab, though Hamath and Ge- 
fur were kingdoms before it (B). | LS 
Wx have: no poſitive aſſurance, that Zobab coaleſced un- 
der one king in the days of Saul, or, conſequently, that Re- 
hob was their firſt king; we only build upon what we ap- 
prehend to have been the caſe. Their kings had been beaten 
by Saul, and they thereupon may have come to tha reſoluti- 
on of ſetting) up one ſupreme, perceiving the Iſraelites to proſ- 
per ſo. under their new monarchy. The Philiftines ſeem to 
have done the like 1, at the ſame time, and for the ſame 
reaſon. If this be granted, none is ſo likely to have been 
their firſt king as Rehob, the father of the great Hadadezer, 
who in the 
erected throne of Zobab, 2 he _ at the univerſal mo- 
narchy of Syria, and, in » was become a very great and 
mighty prince, as you will ſee in the hiſtory of his reign ; 
as alſo that if he was not the ſecond, he was certainly the 
laſt king of Zobah ; for we hear no more of the kingdom. 
Tu kingdom of Damaſcus roſe upon the ruins of the king- 


dom of Zobah. It was founded by. Rezon in the latter part 


of Solomon's reign *. That Rezon ſeized on Damaſcus, while 
David was alive, or during the beſt days of Solomon, can- 
not be reconciled with ſcripture, as you will ſee in the hiſ- 


tory of thoſe two kings; and that he deferred it till the 


reign of Reboboam is very improbable; it may be | doubted 


days of David was ſo firmly ſeated in the newly 
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whether he lived ſo long: for, ſuppoſing him to have been 


but thirty years of age, which is the leaſt we well can, when 


he ſerved under Hadadezer of - Zobah againſt David, he 
muſt have been about one hundred years of age when Reho- 


* 1 Sam. xiv. 47. I See before, p. 222, © See 1 Kings xi. 
-.-- Not that we imagine it had never been a kingdom before. 
Nicolas of Damaſcus (1) writes, that Abraham was king there, 
which we may conſider in the life of that patriarch. And from the 


fame author, we ſuppoſe, Trogus borrowed the kings of Damaſcus 
he mentions to have reigned there, both before, after, Abra- 


bam; as Damaſcus, Azelus, and Adores before him, and Ifrabel 


| after him, as well as all the reſt of his miſtaken hiſtory of the Jews, 
who, according to him, are originally of Dama/ces. 8 


| (1). in excerpt. Vals. 
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boam began to reign. It is moſt likely then, that Rezon erect- 

ed the kingdom of Damaſcus, while Solomon was taken up 

with his vanities, and had forgot both himſelf and his peo- 
le. 

, TosEPHUS, as may be obſerved in the table, makes one 

Adad king of Damaſcus contemporary with David, in which 

he is a ſtrict follower of Nicolas of Damaſcus, whom in the 


next reign he drops. Foſephus *, inſtead of allowing Rezon 


to have made himſelf king at Damaſcus, ſeems to inſinuate, 
that he made Hadad, the Edomite, king there or ſome where 
elſe in Syria, We know there are thoſe who in this matter 
think along with him. Perhaps the beſt argument that can 
be brought in proof that the fugitive king of Edom was eſ- 
tabliſhed on the throne of Syria b, may be, that his ſucceſſors 


poſſeſſed themſelves of part of the Edamitiſh dominions, and 
particularly Elath upon the Arabian gulph: but this argu- 


ment will have but little weight with thoſe, who confider 


that ambition and avarice may have had as large a ſhare in 
| that acquiſition, as any conviction of an inherent right. 


But we forget, that our intention was only to prove, that 


the kingdom of Damaſcus COMMENCEE | in the latter part of 


Solomon's reign. 
 NicoLas of Damaſcus "Et to agree wall enough with 


the ſcripture accounts of the Damaſcene kings, and particu- 

larly, if we ſuppoſe his firſt Adad to have been Hadadezer 

of Zobah; and that he was ſo, is pretty plain: nor is it any 
wonder, that he ſhould have made the city of his birth the 
ſeat of a kingdom, only one reign longer than he ought to 


have made it. Beſides he may not be altogether miſtaken, in 


calling his firſt Adad king of Damaſcus ; for, as may be ob- 
| ſerved hereafter, he certainly was king or chief over that pro- 


vince, though he. did not there reſide. By calling his firſt A- 


dad the Hadadezer of Zobab, we bring him to quadrate very 
well with the ſcripture. _ 
Ix is impoſſible to determine the exact 8 of years 
each king reigned, wherefore we have only placed them o- 
ver- againſt the princes of David s line, or the kings of Ju- 
Wr have on purpoſe avoided a dry diſcuſſion of this point; 
for there is no certainty to be expected in what concerns the 
| ſucceſſion of theſe kings, and the length of their reigns. 


Tax kingdom of Hamath roſe together with that of Zo- 


bah, as appears pretty plain by the wars between them. But 


2 Antiq. I. 8. c. 2, b See before, p. 144. 


We 
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we muſt obſerve, that it is at a venture we have placed Jo- 
ram as ſucceſſor to his father To: in the kingdom. 

THe kingdom of Geſbur ſeems to have riſen together 
with Zobah and Hamath. We are not ſure, that Ammihud 


preceded his ſon Talmai in the kingdom; but it is very like- 
ly he did. 
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The Reigns of the Kings of the antient Syrians. 
The KINGS of ZOBAH. 


R* HOB we ſuppoſe to have been the firſt ſole king Rehob. 


of Z:bah, and to have laid the foundations of his ſon's 
grandeur, 

HADADEZER, or Haderezer, the ſon of Rehob, was a Hadadexer 
great and ambitious prince, and remarkable for his unfortu- 
nate wars with king David. He had warred with advantage 
againſt the king of Hamath ; aiming at the univerſal mo- 
narchy of Syria, we imagine; but when he oppoſed David's 
progreſs towards the reduction of the land, which had been 
promiſed to Abraham and his ſeed, quite to the Euphrates: x, 
his good fortune left him. In the firſt battle he fought with 
David he loſt one thouſand chariots, ſeven thouſand horſe, 
and twenty thouſand foot. The Syrians of Damaſcus then 
ſent their army to reinforce him. In the ſecond battle Ha- 
dadezer loſt two and twenty thouſand men. Thus beaten Year of 
out of the field, the conqueror poſſeſſed himſelf of a good the Fiood, 
part of Syria, and particularly Damaſcene. Hadadezer now 1955 
loſt his golden ſhields, for ſuch he had in his treaſury, we Year be- 
ſuppoſe ; ; his two cities Betah and Berothai, exceedingly rich fore Chriſt 
in braſs, were plundered b, and his dominion was conſider- 1044. 
ably diminiſhed and impov eriſned. But it is likely nothing 
perplexed him more than the defection of Rezon, afterwards 
king of Damaſcus, who, leading the forces ſent him from 
that province, or Hadadezer's own, uncertain which, de- 
ſerted him in the midſt of his adverſe fortune, and, gather- 
ing a band of men about him, lived an out-law, and uponthe 
ſpoil „ 
IX is not expreſſed, that Hadadezer became tributary to 
king David, nor indeed is it likely that he did, by what 
follows. For he furniſhed Harun king of Ammon with twen- 


2 8See Genel. xv. 18. b 2 Sam. viii. 8. 1 Kings xi. 23, 
24. | 
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we muſt obſerve, that it is at a venture we have placed Jo- 


ram as ſucceſſor to his father Toi in the kingdom. 
Tax kingdom of Geſhur ſeems to have riſen together 
with Zobah and Hamath. We are not ſure, that Ammibud 
preceded his ſon Talmai in the kingdom; but it is very like- 
ly he did. 1 
e 
The Reigns of the Kings of the antient Syrians, 
de KINGS of ZOBAH. 


\ EHOB we ſuppoſe to have been the firſt ſole king Rebob. 


R of Zobab, and to have laid the foundations of his ſon's 


= grandeur. | 


HADADEZER, or Haderezer, the ſon of Rehob, was a Hadadexer 


great and ambitious prince, and remarkable for his unfortu- 


nate wars with king David. He had warred with advantage 


againſt the king of Hamath ; aiming at the univerſal mo- 


narchy of Syria, we imagine; but when he oppoſed David's 
progreſs towards the reduction of the land, which had been 


promiſed to Abraham and his ſeed, quite to the Euphrate: , 


his good fortune left him. In the firſt battle he fought with 
David he loſt one thouſand chariots, ſeven thouſand horſe, 


and twenty thouſand foot. The Syrians of Damaſcus then 


ſent their army to reinforce him. In the ſecond battle Ha- 


dadezer loſt two and twenty thouſand men. Thus beaten ygar of 
out of the field, the conqueror poſſeſſed himſelf of a good the Fiood, 
part of Syria, and particularly Damaſcene. Hadadezer now 1955. 

loſt his golden ſhields, for ſuch he had in his treaſury, we Year be- 
ſuppoſe ; his two cities Betah and Berothai, exceedingly rich fore Chriſt 
in braſs, were plundered b, and his dominion was conſider- 1044. 
ably diminiſhed and impoveriſhed. But it is likely nothing 


_ perplexed him more than the defection of Rezon, afterwards 


king of Damaſcus, who, leading the forces ſent him from 
that province, or Hadadezer's own, uncertain which, de- 


ſerted him in the midſt of his adverſe fortune, and, gather- 


ing a band of men about him, lived an out-law, and uponthe 


J : _ 
IT is not expreſſed, that Hadadezer became tributary to 


king David, nor indeed is it likely that he did, by what 


follows. For he furniſhed Hanun king of Ammon with twen- 


See Genel. xv, 18. b Sam. vii. 8. 1 Kings xi. 23, 


24. 
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ty thouſand men againſt David; but they, with the other 


© auxiliaries of that war, were put to a ſhameful flight by 


Foab%. Though he was paid for theſe twenty thouſand men, 
and was by no means a principal in this war, yet the next 
ycar he ſeems to have made himſelf ſo ©. He called in all 
the petty kings, that owed him homage, « on the other ſide of 
the Eupyrates ; and every where elſe, as far as his power ex- 
tended, he levied forces. By which means he got together 
a very conſiderable army, which he committed to the 
conduct of Shobach his General, to aſſiſt Hanum again Da- 
did a ſecond time; or rather to make a deſperate effort to 
retrieve his own honour and dominion, or to humble David, 
if poſſible. But this great hoſt alſo miſcarried, being routed 


with the loſs of many thouſands, and Shebach himſelf was 


ſlain on the ſpot. The battle was fought at a place called 
Helam ; about forty thouſand of the Syrians were lain, and 
among the reſt Shobach, as we have ſaid. The petty princes, 
that ſerved Hadadezer in this fatal warfare, made their peace 


with David, and became his tributariesf, as Hadadezer him- 
ſelf did, as is very likely; concerning whom, or the kingdom 


| of Zobab, we find no further account. 


The KINGS of DAMASCUS. 


THE kingdom of Zobab being undone, that of Damaſcus 


roſe upon the ruins of it. REZ ON was the firſt king, the 
ſame who deſerted from Hadadezer king of Zobah. He 


ſeized on Damaſcus, and was the founder of this noble king- 
dom, and he abhorred Iſrael, to whom he was a very troubles 
ſome, inveterate enemy, taking advantage of Solomon s ne- 
glect *, 

HEZ TO ſucceeded Rexon; ; but * he was 1 ſon, 
or any otherwiſe related to him, we know not (A). He 


lived at peace and amity with the kings of Judah and 1/- 
ral, 


d See before, p. 107. See before, p. 106, (F). f 2 Sam. 


x. I15—19. © 7 Kings xi. 23---25. b Ibid. xv. 18. 


(A) It is the joint opinion, of Sir John Marſham (1 „Sir 1/aac 
Newton (2), ard archbiſhop Uſher (3, that Rezon 2 1 are 


different names for the ame king. It is impoſſible for us to de- 
| clare ourielyes, either for or againit it. 


| (1) Canon. Chronic. TOE 4 13. (2) Chramt of ant. Kingd. a- 
mended, p. 221. (z) Annal. e | 
| T ABRIMON 
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TABR1MoON (B) the fon of Hezion. He, as well as his 
father, had no miſunderſtandings with the kings of Judah 
and Irael“. T | ; 5 | 
 _ BEN-HADAD the ſon of Tabrimon. Ambaſſadors came to Ben-hadad 
him with large gifts from Aſa king of Judab, by whom he I. 
was tempted to make war upon Baaſha king of Iſrael; from _ 
whom his army took jon, Dun, Abel-bsth-maachah, all Cin- Year of 
neroth, and all the land of Naphtali k, and, in the end, ex- the Flood, 


FER ; a iticlif, 7 | Ls 
_ his power to the city of Samaria itſelf, as we ſhall fee Var be- 


fore 


BEN-HADAD the ſon of Ben-hadad. He vigorouſly pro- Chriſt 
ſecured the enmity his father had ſo ſucceſsfully begun againſt 940. : 
Tjrael, but therein was twice very reinarkably baffled by the 
interpot:un of heaven. When he firſt marched againſt Iſrael, Ben-hadad 
we underſtand it to nave been with mighty parade, he hav- II. 
ing no leis than thirty two kings over his chariots |, anda vaſt Year of 

army of both horſe and jout. He proceeded, and ſat down the Flood, 

before Samearia, and ſtrait ſummoned Ahab the king to ſur- 2098. 
render himſeif as his vai.ul ; to acknowledge himſelf to be his Year be- 
creature ; and that all belonging to him was at his ſervice and fore Chriſt | 
diſpoſal. To this he received as ſubmiſſive an anſwer as he 9 
could wiſh for. But his arrogance ſwelled to that pitci:, hat A 


a bare verbal ſubmiizon would not ſerve his turn nt 


into Samaria, theietore, to adinoniih Aub, [pal nde 


the next day to fend ſome officers to ſearch hif palace and the 
city, for ail he riches, women, and fine children (C), that 
they might ſcize on them, and bring them away. The king 
of 1jrazl boldly refuſed to ſubmit to ſo unparalleled an indig- 
' nity, which Ben-hadad little expecting, was highly exaipera- 
ted. He ſent a third time to Ahab, to try whether he could 
not threaten him into ſo baſe a compliance, wiſhing hini(elf in 
a worle condition than Ahab, if he did not bring ſuch an 
army before Samaria, that every ſoldier taking but a handful 


in Kings xv. 18, k Ibid. v. 20. | Compare ibid. xx. 1. 
with ibid. xxii. 31. Ef 128 


(B) Sir 1/aac Newton (4) reckons him to have been ſubject to the 
Egyptians, Who under Jeſac, or Shiſhak, conquered Syria (5), in this 
king's reign according to his hypotheſis ; and that his fon Ben-hadad 

ſhook off the yoke. 


C) This laſt particular is aggravated by ſome (6) into a great 
piece of iniolence and brutality ; as if he ſent to Ahab for his moſt 
beautiful male children, to fin againſt nature with them. 


(4) Ui fupr. (5) See before in the Notes, p. 9. (6) Vide 
Cleric. in 1 Reg. xx. 3. 
LE eee | of 
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of it (D), there ſhould be no ſigns of it left. He received 
a ſtubborn reply to this vain menace, Ahab adviſing him to 
wait the event of things before he reckoned upon them. 

THe Syrian army, which had hitherto been in looſe array, 
was now ordered to inveſt the city of Samaria in form, and 
get all ready for the aſſault. While this was doing, Ben-ha- 
dad, who ſeems to have been a very voluptuous prince, and 


much given to drink, betook himſelf to his pleaſure, fearleſs 


of all danger, for he could apprehend none. As he was in 
the midſt of his ſecurity and carouſals, he was told, that a 
party was drawing near from the city, which at firſt cauſed a a 
ſmall alarm in the camp, and diſturbed Ben-hadad himſelf. 
But when he underſtood what the matter was, he command- 
ed, that they ſhould be brought before him alive, whether 
their deſigns were for peace or for war, and then returned to 
his cups. The party which was coming out of the city was, 
in fact, Ahab and a choice company with him; who, though 
it was noon-day, were encouraged to fall upon the great hoſt 
of the Syrians. The Syrians on the other hand, dreaming of 


nothing leſs than an aſſault, thought they ſhould have nothing 


to do, but to conduct them to their king. But when Ahab 


and his followers were come up, and all at once laid about 


them furiouſly, the Syrians fled, and a panic fear ſpread it- 


ſelf all over the camp, ſo that there was no one that thought 


of any thing elſe but ſaving himſelf ; and particularly Ben- 


 hadad mounted a horſe, and rode away with the reſt as faſt as 
he could, inſtead of rallying and confirming his people. They 


all fled, and the [/raelites purſued them with a very great 


laughter. 


(D) This proud meſſage is very variouſly interpreted. The 
words of the text itſelf are: The gods do /o unto me, and more alſo, 
if the duſt of Samaria ſhall ſuffice for handfuls, for all the people that 


follow me (7) : or as it is in the margin, are at my feet. This ac- 


cording to To/ephus (8), means no more, than that he had ſo num- 
berleſs a multitude with him, that each taking but a handful of 
ſoil, could encompaſs Samaria with works that ſhould over-top the 
wall of the city. Others (9) take it much as we do; that if each 
man in his army took but a handful of the ruins of Samaria, they 
might carry the whole place away with them. Others (10) again 
ſuppoſe his meaning to have been, that he would return with ſuch 
an army, that if each ſoldier took but a handful of his country, no- 


ting of it ſhould be left remaining. Take it which way you will, 


it was a high vaunt, and paſſionately ſpoken to ſet off the greatneſs 
of his kingdom. | 0 


(7) 1 Kings xx. 10. (8) Autig. 1.8. c. 8. (9) Cleric. in 
1 Reg. ubi ſupr. (10) Patrick «pow 1 Kings xx. 10. Ee 
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The Syriant were covered with ſhame at ſo inglorious a 
flight, and would gladly have found out ſome-excuſe to palliate 
it. They pretended, that the gods of the 1ſraelites being the 
gods of the hills, it was no wonder, that ſuch a misfortune 
had befallen them; and, to comfort their king, aſſured him, 
that if he could but draw out the Iſraelites upon a plain, his 
gods would prevail in their turn, as they preſided over the 
plains (E). They moreover laid ſome blame upon the two 
and thirty kings, as not hearty in his cauſe, or ſubmiſſive 
enough to diſcipline, and deſired, that truſty ſkilful officers 
might be ſubſtituted inſtead of "them. They then adviſed 
their king to levy juſt ſuch an army as the former, chariot 
for chariot, horſe for horſe, and never doubt of ſucceſs. 
BEN-HADAD hearkened to all this, and bore his diſhonour 
as uneaſily, we may ſuppoſe, as any of his ſubjects could for 
him. And when the ſeaſon of the year came about, he 
marched towards the king of Iſrael with ſuch an army, as if 
he meant to make good what he had boaſted towards the 
city of Samaria. He pitched in Aphek, in a plain we may year of 
be ſure, to be within the reach of his own gods, and filled the Flood, 
the country, as it is expreſſed. Seven days he lay here in- 2099. 

_ camped, over-againſt the deſpicable numbers of the 1ſrael- Year be- 
ites(F). Upon the ſeventh day it came to a battle between fore Chriſt 
them, and that day the Syrians loſt of foot only one hundred 900. 

_ thouſand. This ſlaughter ſo confounded them, that they 

gave ground, and retreated with precipitation to the city of 
Aphek itſelf, which was near, where twenty ſeven thouſand 

of them were cruſhed to death by the city wall, which fell on 
them (G). 


Bux-Hapan 


E So * was the notion of topical deities, and of the gods 
fighting together with the men who worſhipped them. However, 
they muſt have known, that the Few; law was delivered on a hill; 
that the temple of Jeruſalem ſtood on a hill. They could not but 
know, that the enemy's country was very hilly, and that the 1/-ael- 
ites were particularly fond of ſacrificing and worſhipping in high | 
places. Knowing all this, it is no wonder, that the Syrians, con- 
fidering the theology of the times, ſhould talk after ſo wild a rate. 
(F) It may be very well asked, why the Syrians, ſeeing the ad- 
vantage of numbers ſo greatly on their fide, lay idle ſo long? But 
it may be anſwered, that the Hyraelites were incamped on a hill, 
and therefore they would not venture to attack them, chooſing. to x 
ſtay till they ſhould ſhift their quarters. 
(G) This is ſo extraordinary a caſualty, that it may be well asked 
how it came to paſs ? It is ſuppoſed they ranged themſelves round 
D—_ - the walls of the city to make a defence ; and that the walls were 
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had befallen them; and, to comfort their king, aſſured him, 


as uneaſily, we may ſuppoſe, as any of his ſubjects could for 
him. And when the ſeaſon of the year came about, he 


city of Samaria. He pitched in Aphek, in a plain we may yea, of 
be ſure, to be within the reach of his own gods, and filled the Flood, 
_ camped, over-againſt the deſpicable numbers of the Hrael- Year be- 
them, and that day the Syrians Joſt of foot only one hundred 9909. _ 
| thouſand. This flaughter ſo confounded them, that they A 


gave ground, and retreated with precipitation to the city of 


of them were cruſhed to death * the ety wall, which fell on 
them (G). 


know, that the enemy's country was very hilly, and that the 1/-ael- 


places. Knowing all this, it is no wonder, that the Syrians, con- 
Adering the theology of the times, ſhould talk after fo wild a rate. 


it may be anſwered, that the Maelites were incamped on a hill, 
and therefore they would not venture to attack them, chooſing to 


the walls of the city to make a defence; and that the walls were 


The Syrians were covered with ſhame at ſo inglorious a 
flight, and would gladly have found out ſome excuſe to palliate 
it. They pretended, that the gods of the /raelites being the 
gods of the hills, it was no wonder, that ſuch a misfortune 


that if he could but draw out the Iſraelites upon a plain, his 
gods would prevail in their turn, as they preſided over the 
plains (E). They moreover laid ſome blame upon the two 
and thirty kings, as not hearty in his cauſe, or ſubmiſſive 
enough to diſcipline, and deſired, that truſty ſkilful officers 
might be ſubſtituted inſtead of them. They then adviſed 
their king to levy juſt ſuch an army as the former, chariot 
for chariot, horſe for horſe, and never doubt of ſucceſs. 
BEN-HADAD hearkened to all this, and bore his diſhonour 


marched towards the king of 7/rael with ſuch an army, as if 
he meant to make good what he had boaſted towards the 


the country, as it is expreſſed. Seven days he lay here in- 20 


ites (F). Upon the ſeventh day it came to a battle between fore Chriſt 


Aphek itſelf, which was near, where twenty ſeven thouſand 


BEN-HADAD 


(E) Soearly was the notion of topical deities, and of the gods 
fighting together with the men who worſhipped them. However, 
they muſt have known, that the Few; law was delivered on a hill; 
that the temple of Jeruſalem ſtood on a hill. They could not but 


ites were particularly fond of ſacrificing and worſhipping i high 


(F) It may be very well asked, why the Syrians, ſeeing the ad- 
vantage of numbers fo greatly on their ſide, lay idle ſo long? But 


ſtay till they ſhould ſhift their quarters. 
() This is fo extraordinary a caſualty, that it may be well asked 
how it came to paſs ? It is ſuppoſed they ranged themſelves round 


S 3 beten 
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BEN-HADAD now gave all over for loſt, and was not a 


little ſurprized, perhaps, that his gods had failed him. In de- 


ſpair therefore he concealed himſelf in the city of Aphct 3 
but his officers reminding him, that the kings of Iſrael had 
been generous enemies, adviſed him to throw himſelf upon 


Hab's mercy, and offered themſelves to prepare the conquer- 
or to receive him kindly, with ſackcloth on their Joins, and 


ropes about their necks. In this humble diſguiſe they accord- 
ingly went and accoſted Ahab, intreating him in behalf of 
their king. Ahab, overjoyed at his victory, was in admira- 


ble temper to receive them, and in a kind of tranſport called 
Ben-hadad his brother, and declared he was glad to hear he 
was living. The artful Syrians caught at the word brother, 


and made the beſt uſe of it they could for the ſervice of their 
diſconſolate king. Ben-hadad then was brought to Ahab, 
who defired him to ſtep up into his chariot, While he was 


thus in the chariot with Ahab, he made many proteſtations and 
' promiſes to him. He promiſed to deliver up all his father 
had wreſted from Iſrael, and not only that, but to allow 
Ahab great authority in his capital Damaſcus, even the ſame 


his own father had enjoyed in Samaria (H). By theſe fair 


1 8 ſpeeches 


beaten down upon them by the Haelites, or ſhook down by an 
earthquake (11) In a word, that God was immediately concerned 
in this deſtruction '12). It need not be iuppoſed they were all de- 
ſtroyed, but partly killed, and partly wounded or diſperſed. 
(H) What privilege or authority Ben-hadad promiſes to Abab is 
very doubtful. What privilege or authority Ben hadad's father en- 
joyed in Samaria, is a queſtion we ſhould be glad to clear up, were 
it poſhble. Joſepbus (1 3) has it, that Ahab ſhould have as free liberty 
in Damaſcus as his father had had in the city of Samaria, which was 
built but a few years before by Omri king of T/-ae/. It is moſt 
likely, according to the LXX and the Vulgate, that he promiſes 
Abab, the 1/raelites ſhould live free in Damaſcus, with all the liber- 
ties they enjoyed at home ; that they ſhould have free ingreſs and 
_ egrels [ Ce- J. according to the former, or build them ſtreets to 
live together, by their own country laws, according to the latter; 
and the ſame, it ſeems, had been enjoyed by the Syrians in Samaria- 
this is the apparent ſenſe of our own verſion of this paſſage, and 
the molt ſtrictly agreeable with the original. Some think by 


* ſtreets, he means market places where commodities were fold, 


_ «© the toll of which ſhould belong to Ahab. Others think he means 
** courts of judgment, where he ſhould maintain a juriſdiction over 


(11) Patrick upon 1 Kings xx 30 (12) Cleric. in 1 Reg, Xx. 


30. (13) Antig. ubi ſupr. 


«© Ben hadad s 
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ſpeeche, he ſo wrought upon the mind of Ahab, that he was 
3 reſtored to his liberty, and a peace was con- 
cluded m 
How ſtrictly ſoever Ben- hadad adhered to his word with 
Abab in other reſpe&s, he kept poſſeſſion of Ramoth-gilead, 
which was the ſubject of a freſh war, wherein he was invaded 
by Abab, who alſo prevailed on Feho/haphat, king of Judah, 
to be his confederate. The two kings led their forces againſt 
Ramothgilead; where they found the Syrians prepared to re- 
ceive them; but Ahab, having ſufficient reaſon to fear that 
the enemy would mark kim out tor deſtruction, diſguiſed him» 
ſelf before the battle, while the king of Judah put on his 
royal robes. The apprehenſions of Ahab were not without 
foundation; for the king of Syria commanded his two and 
thirty captains, who had rule over his chariots, to direct their 
arms only againſt the king of 1/rael. This had like to have 


proved fatal to Jeb ſhapbat, who had inevitably been lain, 


had not the officers ceaſed their purſuit of him, when they 
diſcovered that he was not the perſon they had in commiſſion 
to deſtroy. But Mals precautions could not fave him from 
the fate he endeavoured to evade; for one of the Syrians (I) 
drew a bow at a venture, and ſmote him between the Joints 


of his harneſs: upon which he ordered his charioteer to carry 
; him out of the field of battle, and died in the evening. But 


whether the "4 chiefs had any n, of thus A, 


m I Ling xx 


of the kingdom of Syria; that they might not make irruptions 


them in awe, and to be a check to them, if they attempted any 
9 ry, againſt the I/-aelites : yet, after all, Gotzf. Vallandus hatn 


% laces; which he being allowed to build, was a great token of ſub- 
* jection (13. We mult here obſerve, that we read of no cities 
Ben-hadad's fath er took from Abab. What he took was from Baa- 


ſa. However, he may have made other incroachments upon the 
kingdom of Iſrael, which are omitted, 


(1) The Syriaz who drew this bow is, by To/ephus, called Aman. 
According to the ſame hiſtorian, Ben-hadad was in this battle him- 


ſelf ; to us it ſeems, that he did not command in perion, but com- 
mitted the conduct of this war to Naaman. 


(13) Patrick upon 3 Kings xx. 34. 


— — and, 


Ben- hadad's ſubjects others, that we now call a piazza, of which 
Ahah ſnould receive the rents. But commonly interpreters think 
he means fortifications, whereby he might bridle the chief city 


into the land of Jrael. Citadels, as we now ſpeak, to keep 


ſaid a great deal to prove, that the Hebrew word ſignifies Pa- 


—_—_ > 
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and, giving over their ſearch, joined in the aſſault, we cannot 
pretend to ſay ; but it appears, that the battle-was fierce and 
obſtinate, and that it laſted till night; under the covert of 
which each ſide drew off, with equal loſs and doubtful vic- 
wer *-- | 

| Now the general, who commanded the Syrians in the laſt 
battle, was called Naaman ; and, for his behaviour and con- 


duct upon that day, his maſter beheld him as the deliverer of 


his country, and received him into higheſt favour as ſuch : 
and indeed he ſeems to have been a very excellent perſon ; 
but unfortunately he was a leper, which drew him to Samaria, 
hoping there to be cleanſed, as he was. For the Syrians, it 
ſeems, continuing at enmity with Iſrael, made frequent in- 
roads into their country, and, at times, carried off great 
booty, and numbers of captives. It happened that a captive 
among the reſt, a little maid, as ſhe is called, ſerved in the 


| houſe of Naaman ; and obſerving her maſter to be a leper, 


would wiſh him at Samaria, where was a prophet who could 
relieve him. Thus was ſhe wont to expreſs herſelf to her miſ- 


treſs; and at laſt it was reported to Naaman himſelf, that ſhe 


| Had ſaid ſo and ſo. Naaman then told it to Ben-hadad, who 
was for embracing any opportunity to procure him relief, and 
with that intent wrote a letter to the king of Iſrael, to re- 
commend Naaman to him, and to entreat, that he would 
cure him of his leproſy. With this letter Naaman departed, 
taking with him ten talents of filver, fix thouſand pieces of 
gold, and ten changes of raiment, that he might reward the 


perſon who ſhould cleanſe him, in proportion to his own ele- 
vated rank, and in proportion to the value of ſo great a bleſ- 
ſing. He mounted his chariot, and went attended by a number 
of horſemen, and delivered his letter to the king of 1/rael, 
Fehoram miſtook Ben-hadad's meaning, and thought he want- 
ed him in perſon to cure Naaman, an impoſſibility for him to 
do, and fancied, that he only ſought thereby an opportunity 


to wage open war with him. Naaman in this comfortleſs di- 


lemma, received a meſſage from Eliſba, who promiſed to 
help him. He therefore went to the prophet's houſe, and 


ſtopped at the door with all his train. Here he waited ſome 


time, and at laſt a ſervant came out to him from the prophet, 
with orders, that he ſhould waſh himſelf ſeven times in the 
river Jordan (K). This direction, after fo patient an atten- 


3 dance, 
— 1 Kings xxii. 3, — 35, 


(K) It is obſerved, that by the laws of A/o/es lepers were 
| ſprinkled 
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dance, provoked him to diſdain. He thought he was derided, 

He expected the prophet to have appeared in perſon, in a for- 
mal manner, to call upon the name of Gop, and apply his 
hands to the afflicted parts. If waſhing could be of any a- 
vail, he thought the ſtreams of Abana and Pharpar at Da- 
'maſcus, far beyond any waters of [/rael : in ſhort, thus diſ- 
appointed, as he thought, he gave vent to the keeneſt re- 


ſentment. But his attendants, much grieved to obſerve him 
in ſuch diſorder, begged him, in the moſt diſcreet and affec- 


tionate terms, to conſider how eaſy a matter it was to follow 


the prophet's directions, whether any good came of it or not; 


and he, being a man of ſenſe, hearkened to them, and drove 
to the river, and dipping himſelf ſeven times thercin, was per- 
fectly changed *, 

Hz returned to the prophet with inexpreffible joy, re- 
nounced all idolatry, and would gladly have forced a preſent 
upon him; but his endeavours this way were to no purpoſe. 
He entreated the prophet to grant him two mule- loads of 
earth, it being his deſign to worſhip or ſacrifice to none other 
but Gop. He then conſulted Eliſba, whether or no it might be 
lawful for him to attend on his king in the temple of Rimmon, 
his office requiring him to ſupport his prince at his devotions, 

fo that hecould not avoid bowing down when he did. As for 


the earth, it is not ſaid that the prophet granted him any (L); 


and 


5 


thing peculiarly efficacious in a ſevenfold repetition, as the Al- 
mighty went through the great and beneficent work of creation 

within ſeven days (15); that accordingly it was enjoined in ho- 

nour of Gop, and being performed had its proper effects. 

This, ſays biſhop Patrict (16), was the only cure of a leproſy 


we read of, till Cyr15T, the great prophet came into the world. 


It was, and ſtill i is, in thoſe parts, as loathſome a diſeaſe, as it is in- 
veterate. It differs much from the leproſy which is ſeen among us. 


It defiles the whole ſurface of the body with a fon] ſcurf, deforms 


the joints, particularly at the wriſts and ankles, which ſwell out 
with a gouty ſcrophulous ſubſtance, very loathſome to look on; the 


legs of thoſe afflicted with it look like thoſe of old battered horſes « 


in ſhort, it may paſs for the utmoſt corruption of the human body 
on this fide the grave (17). 


(L) It is not ſaid, in the text, that Eli Ga granted this his requeſt ; 
but our tranſlators, in their argument to the chapter, where this 
whole ſtory is found, imagine that he did. From the words which 


(14) Levit. xiv. 7 £1 5) Cleric. in 2 Reg. v. (16) Upon 


2'Kings v. 14. 0 7) Mandel s Journey * Aleppo to Jeruſ. 
in the N . 


| follow, 


ſprinkled ſeven times (14). It is ſuppoſed, that there was ſome- 
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and as for his ſcruple of conſcience we have not the prophet's 
deciſion thereon ; he left it, perhaps, undecided, as a matter 


of indifference in Naaman's caſe, and diſmiſſed him in 


peac E. 


NaAMAN, thus purified both in body and mind, departed; 


but, being on the road, was circumvented by * the 


prophet's ſervant, who accoſted him with a forgery in the 


prophet” S Name, wher eby he got from him one talent of ſil- Re 


ver, and two changes of raiment ; wherefore his leproſy be- 
came entailed upon  Gehazi and his poſterity o; which is ſaid 


to have given this generous Syrian an opportunity of diſplay- 
ing a noble inſtance of his generoſity, the good. eftects of 


which are ſaid to ſubſiſt at this very day (M). 


SOON after Naaman's return to Damaſcus, Ben- badad be- 


gan to execute ſome private deſigns againſt Fehoram king of 


Iſrael ; whence it is naturally enough gathered, that Naaman 
either died, or reſigned, or was diſcarded, very ſoon after his 
return home (N). It was not an open war that Ben-hadad 
meditated againſt the king of Iſrael, but all was ſecret, and 
myſterious, and ſtratagem (O). But Ben-hadad was conti- 
F nually 


* 2 Kings v 


follow, it appears that he wanted this earth to raiſe an altar with | 
it, a pious motive, though miſtaken. 5 
(M) This is ſaid by a mere tradition, no doubt, but we do not 


know how to paſs it over. At Damaſcus, juſt by the City walls, is 


an hoſpital richly endowed for the reception of lepers ; ſaid to be 
the ſame built by Naaman for Gebaxi, ſervant to Elifha 18). 


(N) A late writer (19) tells us, without . that Naa- 


man loſt his great office of general for refuſing to worſhip Rimmon ; 


but the argument he builds on, which is the next thing we ſhall 
conſider, ſeems to be but 98 


O0) The words of the text (20) itſelf are; 7 hen the king of Sy- 
Tia awarred againſt Iſrael, and took counſe! with his ſervants, ſaying 
in ſuch and ſuch a place ſhall be my camp ; and by what follows, he 
_ enjoined them ſtrict ſecreſy. From hence the late writer (21), we 


juſt now touched on, affirms that Naaman was diſplaced ; for which 


_ reaſon the king of Syria now commanded his army in perſon, and 
being not uſed to ſuch exerciſes, he on all occaſions conſulted his 
general officers. Did not Ben-hadad command his army twice in 


perion before; once at Samaria, and once inthe fatal day of Aphek ? 


why then ſhould he not command 1 it a third time? and why mak he 


18 Te venot'a Fac into the Levant, Par. IL. B. I, * iv 
10) Bedford's Script. Chron, p. lie (. 20) 2 Kings wi. 8. 

21) Beaford 000 fupr. | 5 
U 
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nualiy fruſtrated in all his aims, and began to ſuſpect the fide- 
lity of ſome about him. To remove ſo dangerous a ſuſpicion 


from his breaſt, he was told, that it muſt certainly be Eliſba 
who diſconcerted all his meaſures, he being indued with ſuch 
a degree of omniſcience that nothing could be concealed from 
him, though tranſacted in the greateſt privacy imaginable. 
Ber-hadad had heard enough concerning that prophet, from 
Naaman, to incline him to believe as much ; and therefore, 


by a ſtrange abſence of thought, reſolved to lay hands on him 


in the firſt place; and to that purpoſe, detached a ſtrong 
party to Dothan, where he underſtood him then to be. They 


came to that city in the night, and the next morning were, 


by the prophet, ſmitten with ſuch a deception of ſight, that 
they ſuffered him to guide them into the very heart of the 
city of Samaria, where their right ſenſe returned to them, 
that they might behold their ſituation. Here, inſtead of 
being made priſoners of war, they were hoſpitably entertained, 


and genercully diſmiſſed ; and making their report to Ben 
hadad of all that had happened, the prophet's power, and the 


king's humanity, a ſtop was put to the war (P). 


T 1415 peaccable diſpoſition ſubſiſted not long, and in the 
concluſion Ben-hadad marched againſt Samaria ? once more. 
This city be beſieged wich his whole force, reduced it to 
the greateſt An "and was on the point of taking it by fa- 
mine; fo that either the ſiege was long and obſtinate, or elſe 
the place was poorly ſtored. He, as we have ſaid, was on 
the point of taking the city, when he was alarmed in the 
night, by a noiſe like that of a great army ruſhing in upon 
him : ; and prcſcntly it came into his head, that Foram had 


| hired the kings of the Hittites (Q) and Egypt to come to 


* 2 Kings vi. 8—29. 


be ſo ignorant in ny allen ? ifhe 3 nis army FLARE 


to the conduct of another, muſt it be thought he did it always ? 
Finally, what wiſe king was there ever who did not on all occaſions 


confalt his general officers? It is certainly wrong in an hiſtorian 
do be poſitive in matters of palpable darkneſs, to be fond of an 


hypotheſis, that is, to write by the ſpirit. 


(According to Fo/ephus (22), upon the report they made to 


their king, he gave over his private deſigns, and ſtrait reſolved, in 
ſtead thereof, to wage open war with Foram 


(O Who theſe kings of the Hittites were is very uncertain. 
Foſephus 23) calls them the kings of the iſlands. That any 


(22) 4 . 9. c. 2. (23) Ubi fupr, 


his 
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his relief ; the apprehenſion of which ſo terrified him, that he 
raiſed the ſiege with unſpeakable precipitation. His army 
would not ſo much as take time to mount, but left eve 
thing ſtanding in the camp juſt as it was, when they took the 


alarm, and dropped every thing that was in the leaſt cumber- 
ſome to them as they went along. They might have tracked 


them by the cloaths and veſſels they threw away from them 


in their haſte 4. 
BEn-HADAD muſt at this time have ins well ane 


in years, and whether he had contracted ſome illneſs by the 
fatigue of his flight, and violence of his ſurprize, or whether 
his ſpirits were broken by ſo repeated a ſname, he took to 
his bed. As he lay ſick it was told him, the prophet Eliſba 


was coming to Damaſcus (R); whereupon he ſent Hazael, 


with forty camels load of the choiceſt productions (5) of 


Damaſcus, to conſult the prophet concerning his indiſpoſi- 


tion. Hazael then went to the prophet, whom he accoſted 


in the moſt reſpectful manner on the behalf of Ben-hadad, 
The anſwer he received was, that Ben-hadad might recover, 
but would not. The prophet having expreſſed himſelf in 


this dark manner, fixed his eyes upon Hazael, till he put the 
man out of countenance (T), and ſuddenly burſt into tears. 
Hazael, amazed at this, and humbly deſiring to know what 


might be the cauſe of it, was told, That he was to ſucceed 


| Ben-hadad, and to be a cruel and mercileſs perſecutor of the 
children of TOY that he would Tet their ſtrong holds on 


A bid. vii. 1 * 


remnant of the cn Hittites ſhould at this time be formid- 
able in any of theſe parts, is paſt our underſtanding, though ſome 
think that way (24). We are told, the remnant of them was re- 


duced to the Ap abje& degree of ſervitude by Solomon (25 


(R) By 7o/ephus(26) the prophet was not yet arrived at Damaſcus, 


and Hazae/ was ſent out to meet him. Some 27) _—_ he was 
juſt coming into the city. 


(S) By the largeneſs of this preſent, it is thought Fa was ac- 


companied by many of the ſons of the prophets, or that even four 
camels load had been ſufficient (28). 


(T) This ſeems to be the moſt natural explication of the text. 
Hazael beheld the prophet with an eye of veneration, and as one 


infinitely his ſuperior, and therefore was abaſhed when EI ſoa fixed 
his eyes fo ſtedfaſtiy * him. | 


(24) Patrick pon 1 King x. 29, Cleric. in 2 Rez. wii. 6. (25) 
(26) Ub; fupr. ( 4 Patrick upon 


2 Kings viii. 7. (28) Cleric. in 2 Reg. viii 


fire, | 
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| fire, lay their young men with the ſword, daſh their chil- 
| dren, and rip up their women with child. Hazael profeſſed 
to underſtand not what the prophet meant, nor could conceive 
how ſo mean a perſon as himſelf could ever have it in his 
power to commit ſuch outrages (U): whereupon he received 
a further confirmation, a confirmation from God himſelf, that 
he was to be king of Syria. With this he returns to his maſter, 
who, by this ſolicitous meſſage to the prophet, unknowingly | 
| ſhortened the term of his days. Hazael flattered him with Hazael. 
hopes of recovery, but the next day ſtifled him with a thick 
cloth dipped in water r. So ended the reign of the great Ben- 
 bhadad, who having adorned Damaſcus with fine ftruQtures, 
| as is ſaid, and added to the glory of Syria, was advanced to 
ea... | TEE 
— _HazAEL, having thus murdered his ſick lord, aſcended his 
| throne. He had, by the wiſe providence of Gop, been no- 
minated to the diadem of Syria ſome years before, and the 
; prophet Elijah had orders to anoint him:. He was a ſcourge 


Re 


bid. viii. 7. 15. Jos ERH. Antiq. I. 9. c. 2. 1 Kings 


() The text runs; But what is thy ſervant a dog, that he ſhould 
| do this great thing? Whereby moſt have underſtood, that he diſ- 
claimed ſuch barbarity as the prophet foretold of him; but the real 
meaning of this paſſage is, but what is thy ſervant, a dog? alluding 
to his mean condition, which would never allow him to commit 
| what only a great prince had power to do (29). This is confirmed 
by the prophet's anſwer, that he was to be king of Hria; which 
comes in very naturally. 5 : 8 8 
(J) We are almoſt tempted to think, that Hazae/ may have 
been the chief promoter of this deification, to cover his own guilt. 
He ſeems to have been afraid it ſhould be known he was the mur- 
derer of his maſter, by his manner of diſpatching him. TFo/ephus 
calls this Ben- hadad, by the names of Adad, Adar, and Ader; which 
difference ariſes from the near ſimilitude of the Hebrew R and D, 
as we have already (30 noted. According to Sir 1/aac Newton (31), 
| the Damaſcus and Arathes we formerly mentioned (32), were this 
Ben-hadad and his queen, who were worſhipped in their ſepulchres, 
or temples. But by this ſuppoſition it ſhouid ſeem, that idolatry | 
was yet in its nonage among the Hrians, whereas Fo/ephus (33) 
talks of ſtately temples erected by Ben- hadad in his life-time (34). 


9 


(29) See Patrick upon 2 Kings viii. 13. Vid. etiam Cleric. in 2 


Reg. wiii. 13. & Jaſepb. Antiq. ubi ſupr. (30) See before in 
the notes, p. 270, (A). (31) Shore Coronal. p. 32. (32) He 
before in the notes, p 255, (E. (33) Ubi fapr, ( 34} See 


Sir Iſaac Newton's Chron. of ant. kingd. ayud 2. 222. 
as, | in 
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in the hand of Go, to chaſtiſe the kingdoms of Judah and 
Iſrael, and under him the Syrian monarchy aroſe to its me- 
ridian. However, he ſeems to have fat very quietly on his 
throne, till he was provoked by Foram king of Iſrael, and 
Abaziah king of Fudah, who leagued againſt him to wreſt 
Ramoth-gilead out of his hands, in imitation of what their 
fathers had attempted in the reign of Ben-hadad ; and fo it 


the Flood, happened, that Hazacl either could not, or would not pre- 


2115. 


Vear be- 


vent them from poſſeſſing themſelves of that city, as we ap- 
prehend, though Foram was dangerouſly wounded in the at- 


fore Chriſt tempt. But Hazael made himſellf ample amends, by invad- 


them almoſt to deſtruction. He began with Fehn king of 
Tfracl, and ſubdued to his dominion, all in general that be- 


ing both the kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael, and purſuing 


longed to the kingdom of 7/7ae!, on the other fide Jordan, the 


countries of Gilead and Baſhan, the two tribes Reuben and 
Gad, and the half tribe of {ana//eh*. In the proſecution of 


this conqueſt he, no doubt, punctually fulfilled, by his cruel 


rage, all the things the mourntul prophet ha foretold of him, 


in the remarkable converſation they had together (V). 
Wirz the ſame fury and ſucceſs he waged war upon Je- 


hoaahaz, the ſon of Fehu, till he had left him but fifty horſe, 
ten chariots, and ten thouſand foot; for the reſt had periſned 


in battle againſt Hazacl, who, as it is ſtrongly expreſſed, 


Year of made them like the duſt by rar bing; ; and, to concen, he op- 


the F lood, preſſed [jrael all his days x. 


2159. 
Year be- 


fore Chriſt * 


2 


poſe, made himſelf maſter of the ſtrong and royal city of 


HazAEL, having thus chaſtiſed toad turned his arms 


againſt the kingdom of Fudah, for they had both confederat- 
againſt him; ſo that he had a fair pretence for infeſting 
them both. He croſſed the Jordan therefore; and, after * 
veral ſucceſsful attempts upon other places, as we may ſup- 


Gath ?, wineh had been the ſeat of the Philiſtine kings, but 
was now poſteſſed by the houſe of David. His next thought 
was to attempt Feriſalem itſelf z but, as he was meditating this 
great enterprize, he was diverted therefrom by the rich gifts 


of the weak and apoſtate Fehoaſh, who then reigned at Feru- 
ſalem; and who, dreading the Syrian power, ſent Hazael all 


2 Kings x. 31---33. 
Xxll. 17 idee before i in the Notes, p. 226, 231. 


(Y) Joſepbus (35) aſſures us he did; that he neither ſpared 


man, woman, or child, where ever he came, but Du all to fire and 
ſword. 


(35) Ubi fupr. c 8. 
the 


Book I. 


* Ibid. xiii. 2, 7,22. 7 Ibid. 1 
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the treaſure and rich moveables that had been ſet apart, and 
dedicated by his father for ſacred, and other uſes. Hazael 
was pacified with ſo noble a preſent, and defiſted from his 
deſigns againſt Feruſalem * for a while. | 

Bu r he was ſoon ſtirred up again to war upon Feruſalem ; 
he had not yet been the inſtrument of ſufficient judgment up- 
on that diſtracted city. Wherefore towards the end of the 
ſame year, as we apprehend, he detached a party from his 
army to ſerve againſt that city, and to make good his firſt 
intentions on it. This party is expreſly remarked to have 
been very ſmall; but yet it prevailed againſt the great hoſt 
of Fehoaſh king of Judah, ſacked Jeruſalem, flew all the 
princes of the people there, and ſent their ſpoil to Hazael at 
Damaſcus (Z). And by this expedition did Hazael alſo 
make himſelf maſter of Elath on the Red-ſea, as appears, 
and as we ſhall endeavour to confirm hereafter, in the hiſtory 
of Rezin, the laſt king of Syria. Hazael having thus ſub- 
dued, and tyrannized over the kingdoms of 1ſrael and Judah, 
died, and was deified (A). 


2 2 Kings xii. 17. 18. 


(Z) Joſepbus (36) makes but one expediton of theſe two. Ac- 
cording to him, Haxael, having taken Gath, ſtrait beſieged Jeruſa- 
lem; whence he was prevailed on to depart, by the great bribes 
mentioned in ſcripture. But it is impoſſible, that what is ſaid of 
Haxael's war with Judah, as it is repreiented in the ſecond book of 
Kings (37), and in the ſecond book of Chronicles (38), ſhould have 
been otherwiſe than we have repreſented. Nothing is plainer, than 
that thoſe two books ſpeak of two very widely different events. 

(A) It is no wonder, conſidering the b'indneſs of the times, that 
they deified ſo fortunate and ſo great a prince as Hazae/. He, as 
well as his predeceſſor B-»-hadad, adorned Damaſcus with temples, 
and their ſtatues were carried about in proceſſion in the days of Jo- 
 ſephus (39, the Syrians boaſting their antiquity. From hence 
there is room to imagine theſe two to have been their primary dei- 
ties, and that the temples they are famed for building, were no 
more than noble ſepulchres for themſelves (40) ; but we forbear, 
to expatiate hereon, and, having given the hint, ſubmit it to bet - 
ter judgments. e = . 


(36) Did. (37) WM. 17, 18. (38): . 23, 24 
(39) Ubi ſupr. c. 2. (40) See Sir Iſaac Newton's Chron. of ant. 
kingd. amend. p. 222. See before p. 255. 


He 
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Ben-hadad HE left behind him a ſon and ſucceſſor, called Ben-hadad, 
III. who ſuffered a total reverſe of his father's fortune, ere he 
Year of had reigned long (B). Thrice was he defeated by Jehoaſb, 
the Flood, the ſon of Fehoahaz king of 1/rael, whereby he loſt all that 
2163. his father had wreſted from Ifracl. Nothing more is ſaid of 
Year be- this obſcure and unfortunate reign. However, nothing is 
3 6 Chriſt more likely, than that this Ben-hadad was ſubdued to a tri- 
AN bute by Jeroboam, the ſon of Fehoaſh, king of Iſrael, who 
kept Syria in the ſtricteſt ſubjection, during all his long 
reign. 
"Saks. Tr E Syrians recovered themſelves again, amidſt the diſ- 
orders which raged in the kingdom of Iſrael upon Feroboam's 
death; but not ſo perfectly as to be quite a free people; for 
Year of We are apt to think they were under conſiderable acknow- 
the Flood, ledgments to the newly-erected empire of Aſyria (C). But 


2257. not 
Year be- Te | © f 
fore (B) It is faid (41), The anger of the lord was lindled againſt 


Chriſt, Hael, and he delivered them into the hand of Hazael king of Syria, 
742. and into the hand of Ben hadad the ſon of Haxael, all their days. 
| Whence it might be imagined, that Ben hadad kept 1/rael under as 
long as he lived. But the word their is not in the original, and by 
what follows (42), it is evident, that the text means no ſuch 
thing, referring only to the days of Hazael himſelf. To ſolve this 
matter, however, it is likely, that Ben- badad was taken into the 
government by his father as his colleague; and that as long as 
they reigned together, they kept asl under. St. Ferom (43) 
writes, that all the ſubſequent kings of Syria were called Ben-hadad 
from this prince, the third of the name according to ſcripture. 
This we take notice of, as it is apparently a great miſtake. This 
prince borrowed the name of Ben-hadad from the firſt race of the 
Damaſcene kings, to which his father was an alien, The names 
Hadad and Ben-hadad were affected, as it ſeems, by all the kings 

of Syria, from Hadadezer of Zobah downwards. Ben hadad ſigni- 
fies only the ſon of Hadad. The father of the firſt prince of this 
name is called Tabrimon ; but by his ſon's name it may to ſome ap- 

pear, that he was alſo ftiled Hadad 44). Joſepbus calls him Adad, 

and we muſt defire the reader to excuſe an omiſſion in the liſt of 
Damaſcene kings, according to that hiſtorian, and to write Adad 

under Hazael. 1 | 5 T7 | 

(OC) This is a conjecture which we apprehend to have ſome tole- 
rable foundation. The kingdom of Damaſcus had been broken and 
enervated by ſervitude under 1/-ae/ ; and when Pal king of Afyria, 

was ſtirred againſt Menahem, the third that bore the title of king 

in 1/rael after Feraboam, we cannot conceive, but he muſt have 


(41) 2 Kings a 3. (42) Fer. 22. (43) Ameri. 
(44) See before, p. 265. 885 23 
E marched 
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Ben-hadad He left behind him a ſon and ſucceſſor, called Ben-hadad, 

III. who ſuffercd a total reverſe of his father's fortune, ere he 
Yearof had reigned long (B). Thrice was he defeated by Tehoafh, 
the Flood, the fon of Fehzahaz king of Iſiael, whereby he loſt all that 


2163. his father had wrefted from ljract. Nothing more is ſaid of 
Year be- this obſcure and unfortunate reign. However, nothing is 
oy Chriſt more e ke lv , than that this Reba was ſubdued to a tri- 5 
5 bute by Ferovoam, the ſon of Fehoaſh, king of Iſrael, who 
kept Syria in the ſtricteft ſubjection, during all his long 
rein. 
| ; ER TE Syrians recovered themſelves again, amidſt the diſ- 


orders which raged in the kingdom of //rael upon Feroboam's 


death; but not ſo perfectly as to be quite a free people; for 


1 we arc apt to think they vere under conſiderable acknow- 
Year of 


the Flood, ledgments to the newly crected empire of MHria (C). But 


2257. not 
Year be- 

fore (B) It is ſaid (41), The anger of the lord was kindled againſt 
Chriſt, ael, and he delivered them into the hand of Hazael king of Syria, 
742. aud into the hand of Ben hadad the ſon of Haxael, all their days. 


4 Whence it might be imagined, that Bex hadad kept 1/rael under as 


long as he lived. But the wo:d their is not in the original, and by 
what follows (42 , it is evident, that the text means no ſuch 
thing, referring only to the days of Hazael himſelf. To ſolve this 
matter, however, it is likely, that Ben-hadad was taken into the 
government by his father as his colleague ; and that as long as 


they reigned together, they kept haet under. St. Ferom (43) 


writes, that all the iubſequent kings of Hyyia were called Ben-hadad 
from this prince, the third of the name according to ſcripture. 
This we take notice of, as it is apparently a great miſtake. This 
prince borrowed the name of Bex-hadad from the firſt race of the 


Damaſcene kings, to which hi; father was an alien, The names 


Hadal and Ben- badaed were affected. as it ſeems, by all the kings 
of Syria, from Hadadezer of Zobab downwards. Ben hadad ſigni- 
fies only the ſon of Hadad. The father of the firſt prince of this 
name is called Tabrimon; but by his ſon's name it may to ſome ap- 
pear, that he was alio ſti ed Hadad 44). Toſephus calls him Adad, 
and we mult deſire the reader to excuſe an omiſſion in the lift of 
Damaſ/cene kings, according to that hiſtorian, and to write Adad 
under Hagaucl. | 

(C) This is a conjecture which we apprehend to have ſome tole- 
rable foundation. The kingdom o Damaſcus had been broken and 
enervated by ſervitude under Ifrae! ; and when Pal king of Aria, 
was ſtirred againſt Menahen, the third that bore the title of king 


in Ißracl afl er Frraboau, we cannot Conceive, but he muſt have 


(41) 2 Kirr: X18: 3. (42). + er; 02. | (43) Þ 7, 
(44) det ore, . 405. | 
| A 


r Cans 


marched 


a . — — X St. OE) 4 


from N 


common juſtice in Rexin to have reſtored it to its natural lord; but 
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not to dwell on this uncertainty, Rezin was their laſt king, 
Towards the latter end of his reign, he entered into a league 
with Pekah king of Iſrael, againſt Abax king of Jude h. 
They were ſtirred up by heaven to puniſh Ax, 24 their 
deſign was to dethrone him, and make room for a ſtranger 
to David's line called, Tabeal b. With this intent they 
beſieged Ahaz in Feruſalem, but without effect. Nczin, 
however, that he might not be wholly a ſufferer by this diſ- 
appointment, marched his army into Edam, and, whatever 


elſe he did there, made himſelf maſter of Elath on the Red- 
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ſea, which he annexed once more to the dominion of H- hay Fog 4 
ria (D), and there he planted a colony of his own (E), ed, 


fai vii. 1—6. 


marched through Syria, and have made himſelf maſter there in the 
firſt place. It is plain he was bent upon extending his dominion, 
and how he whey think of reducing [/-ae/ before he had ſecured 
Syria, which lay between him and his projected conqueſt farther 
weſtward, is what we cannot conceive. It is likely, that Syria, 
invited him, ſubmitted to him, and Joined him, and that it now 
firſt became a province of Myria. 

(D) Our verſion ſays, he recovered Elath to Sy ria ; ſo, ſays the 


vulgate; in tempore illo reſtituit Raſin rex Syria, Ailam Syriæ. 


Whence we gather, it muſt have been conquered to Syria by Ha- 
zael, when he ſent a part of his army againſt Feraſalem (45). Ben- 


2258. 
Vear be- 
_— Chriſt 


SIP 


Zadad II. his predeceſſor, had no war that we read of with the 


king of Judab, and after Haxael's death, Syria was unable to 
make her own cauſe good, and therefore but ill qualified to extend 


her dominion. Axariab king of Judah reſtored it to Judah (46), 


and drove out the Syrians (47), when they were ſubdued by Je- 
roboam king of Iſrael. Le Clerc, in his verſion, will have it, that 


he reſtored this noble emporium to the Edomites, taking on him, 
by a little too much preſumption, to alter the reading of the text 
5 Laaram, to ON Leedim. It had been but 


we cannot enter into e Clerc's notion that he did it, becauſe the 
place was too far out of his reach to keep. He was ſtronger than. 


the king of Judah, and might upon that account have kept it 
long enough, had he lived. 


(E) Both the LX x and the valgate agree, thi Rezin havi ing 


ſubdued this place, the Edomites took poſlefiion of it. Bur it is not 


to be imagined, that Rezin could ſo eaſily part with fo fine an ac- 


quiſition. If any heed may be given to Foſephus (48), he agrees | 


wy of Syrians i in Elath. 


with our reading and tranſlation, ſaying, that oaks planted a colo- 


(45) See before, p, 287. (46) 2 Kings xiv. 22, 47) See 


Patrick wpan 2 Kings xvi. 6. (48) Voi cups, c. 12. 


Ver. IL r 3 


The Hiſtory of the antient Syrians, Book T. 
which ſubſiſted many years after the ſubverſion of the king- 
dom itſelf of Syria e. 

THz next year Rezin and Pekah proſecuted the war againſt 
Ahaz, and, to diſtract him the more, divided their power in- 
to three bodies, that they might invade him in three different 
places at once. Rezin, for his part, ſucceeded well by this 


a 
WW 
O 


diviſion; for he loaded his army with ſpoils, and led away 
multitudes of captives, wherewith his avarice being pretty 


well glutted, he returned to Damaſcus d. 
Bur this acquiſition proved fatal to Rein and his king- 
dom: for Ahaz, grown deſperate, and bent upon revenge, 
ſent all he had to Tiglath-pilcſer, king of Aſhria, therewith 
to bribe him againſt Rezzn. Hence it was (F), that Rezin 
was invaded by Trglath-pileſer, who flew him, and carried 
88 Damaſcus (G) away captive to Kir, whither they were tranſ- 
4 plantede. Thus was the empire of the antient Syrians abo- 
225 liched according to the prophets ; Behold Damaſcus is taken 
' Year be. away ſrom being a city and the kingdom ſhall ceaſe from 
fore Chrilt Damaſcus, and the remnant of Syria f I will ſend a fire in- 
740. to the houſe of Hazael, which ſpall devour the palaces of Ben- 
hadad. I will ---- cut off ---- him that holdeth the ſceptre 
| from the houſe of Eden: and the people of . Hall go into 

capt. vity unto kir, faith the Lox) s. 


The KINGS of HAM ATH. 


We have but a very ſhort, and imperfect account of theſe 


kings, whether as to their firſt ſetting up, or their continu- 


ance ;- and there is ſome doubt as to the ſituation of their 


c 2 Kings 74 6. A Id. ib. xv. 37. © 2 Kings ubi fupr. 
Ver. 9. 8 1d . 1, 5 4 05 1. 4, 5. 


(F) Not for this reaſon only; there may have been canker. 
We apprehend, that Reziz, being a turbulent enterprizing prince, 


gave umbrage to Tiglath-pileſer, to whom he was certainly tributa- 
ry, or under ſome other obligation. For Tiglath-pileſer had war- 
red in theſe parts before, with great ſucceſs a the 1fraeliti/o 
dominions (49). He may have been prompted to deſtroy Rezir, 


as he looked on him with a jealous eye, as well as to earn Ahaxz's 
bribe, who promiſed to become his tributary into the bargain. 


(G) Jojephus ( 50) makes but one action of this and the fore- | 


going. 


(49) See 2 Kings xv. 29. (50) Ubi ſupr. 
| | | City 


OE ·˙mAA 
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city (H). They ſeem to have been raiſed by the Syrians of 
the Canaanitiſb blood (I); at the fame time the Syrians of 
Zobah, who we think were Aramites, erected their kingdom. 
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And this they did perhaps to defend themſelves againſt the 


ambitious views of that new monarchy, and to keep them- 


ſelves in one diſtinct and entire body. But however this was, 


for we are perfectly in the dark concerning it, thus far is 


certain, that Toi (K), their firſt king we read of, was enga- 


ged in an unequal war with Hadadezer, the great king of 


Zobah; the ground of which we can apprehend to have been 
nothing elſe, but his refuſal to ſubmit to the power of that 
ambitious prince. In all probability, he was on the verge of 
ſubjection, when Hadadezer bowed under the ſuperior might 


of David, who having humbled the pride of Zobah. Toi be- 


held him in a double light, as his preſent deliverer, and his 


Year of 


future protector. Toi therefore, to ſecure his people in their the Flood, 


rights, and himſelf on the throne, ſent his ſon Foram with 


19 


a coſtly preſent in veſſels of gold, and ſilver, and braſs, there- year be- 


great (51) : whence ſome have conceived there were two Hamaths, 


or cities ſo diſtinguiſhed ; but for the ſame reaſon they ought to 


— ws = fore Chriſt 
(H) This city was called Hamath, and ſometimes Hamath the | 


I 044» 


think there were two Sidoxs, which was ſometimes called plain Si- 


don, and ſometimes Sidon the Great (52). Jaſepbus (53) places 


Hamath to the north of the land of Canaan, and Abu lfeda (54), 
who reigned in Hamath, and, who being fo learned a prince as he 
was, ſhould know at leaſt, as well as any body, places Hamath 


upon the Orontes, between Hems and Apamea, that river ſurround- 


ing it on the eaſt and north. There was a country of Hamath, 


ſurnamed Zobab, which lay to the eaſtward of the land of Canaan, 
about Palmyra or Tadmor (55) ; ſo that here may have been ano- 


ther city of the name, whence, after all, may have been derived 


the diſtinction of Hamath the Great. | L L 
(I) We have already offered ſomething from the Orientals, in 
proof, that ſome of Canaan's deſcendants did ſettle themſelves in 


Syria (56); to which we will now add from Abu"/feda(57), that 
this whole country was called Sham, becauſe many of the ſons of 


Canaan L Taſhimu, or travelled towards the left hand | 


in migrating thither ; for Syria lies to the left of the Caaba at 
Mecca. This is one way of accounting for the name of Sham, there 
are others which may be remarked hereafter. . 

(K) Fo/ephus writes him Thanus. 


(51) Amos vi 2. (52) Ju xi. 8. (53) Artig. J. 
9 c. 11. (54) Vid. Schult. Comment. Georg. in vit. Salad. ad 
waces Fluvins Orontes & Hamata. (5 5 See 2 Chron. viii. 
3, 4. 1 King ix. 18. (56) See before in the Notes, p. 253. 


with 


(57) Vid. Schult. ubi ſupr. ad wocem Syria. 
| T 3 


8 2 " > 


r * 
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with to conciliate the fortunate conqueror, and to congratu- 
late him on his ſucceſſes, and return him thanks for the de- 
liverance he owed him b. All this, to our apprehenſion, 
implies, that To: became thereafter the creature of David, 
and tributary to his throne. 

WũQũ3soEvER ſucceeded Toi, whether his ſon Foram, or 
Hadoram, or any other, it is likely he cultivated a good in- 
telligence with the kings at Feru/alem, till Rezon, the foun- 
der of the Damaſcene kingdom, aroſe. At this time it is 
likely the king of Hamath ſubmitted to a new maſter, or 
rotector. To conclude ; this kingdom was moſt _—_ 
ſubject to the kings of Damaſcus, as was the reſt of Syria, ti 
Jeroboam king of Iſrael prevailed againſt it ', when he 
reduced Damaſcus. Upon the diſſolution and captivity of 
Damaſcus it may have Nifted up its head a little * ; but the 
Hamathites were in their turn conquered, and tranſplanted, 


by Sennacherib and Eſarhaddon i, _ of Aſffyria. So end- 
ed the antient Kingdom of Hamath. 


The KINGS / GESHUR. 


Tux kings of Geſbur, if compared with thoſe of Zobah, 
Damaſcus, and Hamath, were, it is likely, but petty princes 
(L). Perhaps they were far more conſiderable for the alli- 
_ ance David made with their family, than for the extent of 
their dominion. We take them to have been one of the royal 
families, which in antient times divided the whole country of 
| Syria between them. The firſt of them we meet with is 
called AMMIHUD, who being the father of Talmai ®, who 


is expreſly ſaid to have been king of this part, we venture to 
give him the ſame title. 


Tow of TALMuAI. He had a daughter named Maacah, who was 
he Flood wife to David ®, and the mother of Abſalom, hou he ſhel- © 
1969. "tered three years o, when he fled to him for the murder of 

Year be. his brother jp et To conclude ; we cannot doubt, but 
fore Chriſt that Geſbur bore the Damaſcene yoke, till they finally changed 


1030. it for the Mirian, and were tranſplanted 


as were all the 
other Syrians. . 


* e wil 1 1 28. 1 Liogs 
Xvi. 34. xix. 11, 13, Compare Ezra iv. 2. vith 2 Kings wot. 
24. e 2 Sam, xiii. 37. ©" . 

. 
( 2 Foſephus (59) does not allow them to have been kings, 


ba 2 y a family of note and figure in the country where they 


CHAP. 
(59) Aut. 7.c. 8. 


C H A P. VI. 
The Hiſtory of the PHORNTICIANSõ. 
SECT, L 
The Deſcription of PHOENIOE. 
E tract we commonly call Phænicia is, more ac- 
curately, Phœnice; which being ſufficiently known 


NY to the learned, we ſhall not multiply words about 
it, but haſten to what is more material, 


WHENEE it borrowed this name of Phenice is not de- 


termined, Some derive it from one Phenix : others b, 


from the Greek word Phenix, ſignifying a palm, or date; 
as if that tree remarkably abounded here: ſome e again ſup- 
poſe that Phenice is originally a tranſlation of the Hebrew _ 


word Edom, from the Edomites who fled hither d in the days 
of David. By the contraction of Canaan, (for it was a part 
of that land) it was alſo called (Hi e. Antiently it was 


called Rhabbothin and Colpitis f (A). The Jews were wont 


to 
2 SyncCRLL. p. 152. b Chron. Alex. p. 158. <« Sir 
Is A. New. Chron. of ant, Kingd. amend. © See before, 


p. 142. See before, p. 267, & 268, (C). f STEPH. 


(A) This laſt name is a tranſtation of the firſt : WN. Rab- 


Botſen, is in Hebrew a great gulph or bay. From Rabhot/en, by 


changing the Hebrew T S into the Greek 7, comes Rabboten, and 


with a little variation Rhabbothin. KA-, Colpos, is Greek allo 
for a bay or gulph ; whence it appears, that Colpitis, or Colpites, 
is a tranſlation of Rhabborhin. Bochart (i) therefore is of opinion, 
that theſe names did not properly belong to the eaſtern Phænice, or 


the country properly ſo called, but to the Phenicien colonies in A. 
frica, whoſe principal cities ſtood upon great and deep gulphs or 


(1) Geogr. ſacr. I. 2. c. 13. col. 746, 9 
5 5 bays, 


* — — . w 
7 
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to call it Canaan *, though ſome part of it at leaſt they 
knew by the name of Syrsphenice n (B). Theſe were the 
names peculiar to the ſmall country before us, though of 
them Phœnice was ſometimes extended to all the maritime 
countries of Syria and Judæa; and Canaan to the Philiſtines, 
and even the Amalekites (C). On the contrary, theſe two 
names, and the reſt, were moſt generally ſwallowed up by 


thoſe of Paleſtine * and Syria (D). 


THe proper Pherice, as preciſely as we can gather, lies 
between the thirty ſecond and thirty fifth agrees of north 


nM Vid. Matt. xv. 22. Vid. Mark vii. 26. i Zephan. ii. 5. 
* See before, p 199, 232. | 


bays. However, he is not wholly 3 to allow, that theſe 


names may have diſtinguiſhed a part of the proper Phenice near 
Libanus, as he expreſſes himſelf, becauſe it had a deep gulph or 
bay, according to Mela. Tripoli ſtands 1 in the deepeſt bay, ar pre- 
ſent, on this coaſt. 3 
(B) Bochart (2) clears up this matter thus. He ſuppoſes, that 
the borderers, both upon the Phenician and Syrian fide, were cal- 
led by the common name of Syrophanicians, as partaking equally 
of both nations. Some (3) would have it, that the Phænicians 


of Aa in general were called Syrophenicians diacritically to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the African Phenicians. Others (4) take the 


Syrophemcians and Czleſyrians for the ſame people. 


( Accordingly Phils (5) includes the Amalekites under the de- 
nomination of Phenicians. 


(D) Or rather Phænice, Paleſtine, and 8 were 3 


uſed for each other, and particularly the two former. Phenice 
and Paliſtine, ſays Stephanus Byzantinus (6, were the ſame. As 


for * we have already obterved, that in its largeſt extent (7), 


i ſometimes comprehended Phænice and Cæleſria. Heradotus plain- 


ly confounds theſe three names, we mean, uſes one for the other 
indiftcrent'y. Firſt, he fays, the Phanicians, coming into Syria 
f om the Red- ſea, ſettled i in the maritime parts of Syria, and that 


the Pfaniciaus dwelt in Syria 8). In the next place, he ſays, that 


Plænice was a part of . which, according to him, firetch- 


ed along the fea ſhore quite to Pelofum in Egypt (9. Thirdly, 
he places A dod, or Axotus, in Syria (10, and Aſcalon in the 


Faliſtine Syria ; but yet its inhabitants he calls Phenicians (11). 
In a word, we could wiſh, that the geography ſince Herodotus s time 


had been leſs indilint than his in many caſes. 


(20 Geary. facr. p. 349. (3) Atud Bochart ubi ſupr. p. 350. 
(4) Fid. cine ibid. (5) J. 1. p. 636. (6) Ad wocem lowr. 


( See before, p. 232 (8) Polyhymnia, c. 89. () 14 & 


Eaterpe, c. 104. (10) hy e. 157. (48) Clio. c. 105. 
latitude. 
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latitude. It wok up no great ſpace of longitude ; but whether 
more or leſs we ſhall paſs it over, being quite in the dark as 
to that. This, as near as we can gather, was the extent 
of this kingdom, and its ſituation. In general we may ſay, 
it was bounded by Syria on the north and the eaſt; by Ju- 
dea on the ſouth ; and by the mediterranean on the welt. 

TERHIS country was divided into two parts, the mann 
and the mediterranean, or the coaſt and the country l. 

AND theſe two general diviſions were ſubdivided into di- 


ſtricts depending upon the more remarkable towns and cities, 


and ſo on. We ſhall ſee hereafter, that this country was par- 
titioned into ſeveral kingdoms. 


On the coaſt are the famous cities of Sidon, Tyre, Ar adus, 


Tripoli, Byblus, and Berytus. Sidon we may properly e- 
nough call the metropolis of Phenice, ſince it ſeems to have 
been the eldeſt city of this part, borrowing its name from 
Sidon the eldeſt fon of Canaan, by whom they u pretend it 
to have been built, and it 1s not unlikely. But all are not 
agreed in the derivation of that name from Sidon (E). 

THis city was ſeated on the ſea-fide, and is faid to have 


had a ſummer and a winter harbour“ (F), or one much more 


land- 


1 See before, p 233. © Jozryn. Antiq. 1. 15 c. 7. n AchiLI. 
Tar. apud RE LAND. Palæſt. Illuſtr. : 


* Trogus (12 ) derives the name from a Phoenician word, as 
he calls it, Sidon, ſignifying a fiſh. And this Bochart (13) gives 


into ; for Said, the name of this city at preſent, is, as we may 
render it, a fiſhing- place. The ſame Bochart (14) ſcems to doubt, 

whether or no Canaan's eldeſt ſon was called Sidon, as we read in 
the writings of Moſes (15, which he interprets to be meant of the 
city itſelf, which is uſed inſtead of the name of the father of the 
Sidonians, or the founder of that city, whatſoever his name was: 
but why the name of the eldeft fon ſhould be paſſed over, and the 


reſt ſpecified, is what we are not able to conceive. Others (1: * 


again derive the name of this city from Sida, the daughter, as the Y 
pretend, of Belus. 

(F) This we imagine, becauſe we find no mention made of a 
double harbour by any of the moſt accurate travellers and geogra- 


phers; whereas, as we ſhall obſerve hereafter, there are Bill vilible | 
marks of this at Tyre. This city had a mole, till Faccarine, the 


Emir of the Druſe, demoliſhed it, to free himſelf from the viſits of 
the Turki/ gallies; ſo that now the ſhipping have no other ſheer, 


(12) afl J. 18. c. 3. (13) Geagr. ſacr. p. 302. (14) Bid... 


(15) duelle, þ 157. (46) Lid Sand, Lrav. p. 210. 4. Ed. 
4 than 
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land-locked or encloſed than the other, which we take to be 
a miſtake (G) in the relator, which how it came to 
may be tolerably accounted for (H). It is now called Seyde. 
TryRE, antiently Sor (I), is commonly called the daugh- 
ter of Sidon, and ftood alſo upon the ſea, two hundred ſtades 
or furlongs to the ſouthward of S:don. Tyre muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed into three different cities in order of time 4 : as Tyre 
on the continent, or Palz-Tyrus [old Tyre], Tyre on the 
iſland, and Tyre on the peninſula, aſter the iſland was joined 


to che main land (K). * had two havens (L), the one 


looking 
1 Vid. Reland. Palzt Mite, wel. 5. e 
than a ſmall ledge of rocks, about a mile diftant from the ſhore on 


the north fide of the city (17). 


(G) It is obſerved, that Sidowian and Tyriaz were ſynonimouſly 


uſed (18). Whether or no the ſeeming miſtake here noted may 


no: have ariſen from lore ſuch uſage, we leave the reader to 


judge. 


(H) It is, at this day, pretty well ocked with inhabitants, but 


much ſhrunk from its antient extent, and more from its ſplendor, 
as appears from the veſtiges of the antient city that are left (19). 


(I) From hence this city came to be cal ed Sarra by the Latins, 


and not from Sar a fiſh, as Servius upon Virgil intimates (20). 
From hence, alſo ſay they, is derived (21) Tyre, it being the Syriax 


way to convert the TS, or &, into 7. So that the Syrians pro- 
nounced it Tor, Tur, Tr 3 and hence the Greeks, adding their ter- 


mination, formed Tv2S-, in Latin Tyrus. Some pretend, that this 
| city gave name to the whole country of Syria. and that Syria, Ty- 


ria, and Myria, were indifferently uſurped for each other (22); 
to which we cannot aſſent. This name 2 fignifies a rock (2 3); for 


it ſtood upon little better. 


(K) There were four different places i m Phenice, which bore the 


celebrated name of Tyre (24). 


(L) Theſe were Sul by the Ibmus, which joined the iſland 


to the main. Theſe harbours were called, the one Open, and the o- 
ther C/z/2. The former looked towards Egypt 3 it was the ſouther- 


molt of the two; and was accordingly called the Egyptian port (25). 


The Sharif Earyy ſays, that one of theie ports had an arch over 
the entrance of it, — which the ſhipping PR and that i - 


( 17) Mandy " from Me. 70 Teraf 1 18 Vid. 
Rel. Pal. Il. p. 956 (19) Maund. abi /upr. (20) Vid. 
Bochart. ubi ſupr. p. 735. (21) Vid. Ceil. Geogr. Antiq. Tom. 
(22) See Sir [aac Newton's Chronol. of 
ant. kingd. amend. (23) Vid. Bochart br ſupr. (24) Vid. 
Scyl. Perigl. i in minor, Hudſon, vel. 2. (z) Hip. Nat. l. 5: e, 1. 
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looking towards Sidon, and the other towards Egypt . This 
city, including Palæ-Tyrus, was 19000 paces in circumfe- 
renc2 (M) ; but the city itſelf was only twenty two furlongs 


about, or not quite three of our miles, which is allowing 
it conſiderably too much, if our modern accounts may be 


relied on (N). However, it appears, that this famous empori- 


um 


* beds 1 p. 757. c RR. Hiſt. Natur. I. 5. C. 17. 


was fortified with a chain which ran a- croſs it (26). Theſe bays, 

or ports, are ſtill pretty large, and in part defended from the oce- 

an, each by a long ridge, reſembling a mole, ſtretching direct 
out on both ſides, from the head of the Iſland; but whether theſe 


ridges are walls, or rocks, is uncertain (27); it is moſt likely, — 
ever that they are walls. 


(M) From hence it ſeems plain, that Tyre on the iſland, and old 


Tyre on the main, were conſidered as but one city, after the Ifthmus 


was thrown up between them; and poſſibly they may have had 


buildings contiguous to each other. If Pliny's numbers are right, 
the old city muſt have been by much the moſt extenſive part of 


the whole, and eſpecially as the place appears at this Day. Ac- 

_ cording to Pliny (28) the iſland was but ſeven hundred paces from 
the continent; according to Strabo (29), it was thirty ſtades, or 

ſomewhat better than three of our miles from Palz-Tyrus; and 


according to the ſame geographer (30), Tyre, was wholly an iſland, 


after the ſame manner as Aradus, excepting the artificial Iſthmus, 1 


which formed it into a Peninſula. Not to loſe time upon ſo ob- 
ſcure a ſubject. as whether Tyre and the old town were joined by 
| build ngs a- croſ, the /#hmus ; we ſhall only repeat what we advanced 


at firſt, "and which we ſhall endeavour, to make out in the next 


Note, that old Tyre was much larger, that is, ſtood upon more 
ground than the new, if Plizy's circumference be allowed of. 
[N) By them, it appears, that Tyre itſelf was but a ſmall cit ty in 


extent, though it covered the whole iſland to the very waſh of the 


ſea; and the ſcantineſs of their ground was doubtleſs, what in- 
duced them to raiſe their buildings ſo high as they did; a method 
they would otherwiſe have avoided for fear of earthquakes, which 


had threatened them with deſtructon (31). At prelent the iſland 
appears to have been, 1n 1ts natural fate, of a circular form, 


: hardly containing forty acres of ground, and the foundations of 


the Gab which ſurrounded it, are ſtill to be ſeen at the utmoſt 


5 margin of the land (32). If then it be true, that the whole cir- - 
cuit of the old and new 7 yre was nineteen thouſand paces, or nine- 


126) L. 16. p. 758. (27) Did p. 756. (28) Strab. #bi ſupr. 


p 757. (29, Vid. Albert. Schult. Ind. Geogr. in vit. Saladin ad | 


wocem Tyrus, (30) Maund, ubi Jaber. (31) Strabo ubi fupr. 
(32 1 ubi ſupr. p. 50. 
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um was never of very great bigneſs. It could ſpread out its 
walls no farther than the margin of the iſland. For this rea- 
ſon it muſt have been, that they built their houſes very lofty, 
and with more ſtories, as we are told, than the houſes had at 
Rome*. The buildings of this city in general were ſpacious 


and magnificent, and above the reſt Dotted the temples. 


built by Hiram to Jupiter, Hercules, and Aftarte u. Its 
walls were one hundred and fifty foot high, and proportion- 
ably broad, and firmly built of large blocks of ſtone bound 
together with white plaiſter . It is now called Sr (O). 
ARADUsS (P) was Rt ſtrictly ſpeaking a city of Phœnice. 
It was an iſland city like Tyre, and ſtood oppoſite to the ſouth- 
ern limits of the ſea coaſt of Syria 1. That the Phœnicians, 


however, reckoned this oy as a part of themſelves, is plain 


STRABOubi ſupr. u Menann. & Dios apud Josk rn. | 


Antiq. I. 8. c. 2. & apud eund. contra Ar. l. 2. * ARRIAN 
de Exped. Alex. — I ® 1 BocuarT. Phaleg. 1. 4. c. 


36, col. 305. 


teen Reman miles 63395 and chat they were diſtant from each other 
but thirty ſtades, or three of the ſame miles and three quarters 
{ 34) it mult be evident, that the old city ſtood upon much more 


ground than the new. A good part of the iſland was made 
round (35), as we call it. 


(O) It is now a mere Babel of broken welt, pillars, vaults, Qc. 


there being no ſuch thing as one entire houſe left. Its preſent i in- 
habitants are only a few poor wretches, who harbour * in 


vaults, and ſubſiſt chiefly by fiſhing (36). 
(P) Bochart (37) takes this, and that part of the continent op- 


poſite to it, to be the ſeat of the Canaanitiſb tribe, called Arvadites 
(38); and we are very much inclined to ſubſcribe to his judgment 
upon this head. The iſland of Aadus is about twenty ſtades, or two 


Roman miles and a half, from the ſhore, - and about ſeven eighths 


of a Roman mile in circumference. The buildings were, like thoſe 
of Tyre, of many ſtories high (39). By the fame pen we are told, 
as a very remarkable thing, that the Aradiant, when befieged, 


could by the help of long tubes, draw up freſh water roms * 
l of the ſea (40). 


(33) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 5. c. 19. i= Strabo ub; fupr.. p. 758. 


(35) Menand & Dius, apud Joſeph. J. 8 c. 2. (36) Maund. 


| abi ſupr. P. W. De Bruyn. Foy. au. Lev. Came 2. in 4. to p. 5 


341. (37) Phaleg. I 4 c. 36. col. 305. (38) See before, p. 
157. and in the Notes. p. 152, (F). (39) Strabo J. 16. p. 753, 754, 
= (40) Idem ibid. Vid etiam Plan. Hp. Nat. I. 2. c. 103. 
"3-6. 39; 1 


by 


1 


| 
| 


n N OT 


Vol. I. p. 3 


Jem ibid p 38. (44) lden ibid, 
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by ſeveral good authors There are ſome remains of it ex- 


tant (Q). 

'TrIPOLt, on the ſea-coaſt of the continent, derived its Tripoli. 
origin from the joint contribution of the three cities above- 
mentioned, Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus. Accordingly it wasat 
firſt three diſtin cities at a furlong diſtance from each other, 
inhabited by three different draughts, or colonies, but ali with- 
in one common encloſure or wall 7. It i is ftill a conſiderable 


place (R), and bears its old name. 


ByBLUs is reported to have been the firſt city built i in this Bol. 
country :; but whether we are here to underſtand the Byblus 
which ſtood on the ſea, or the old Byblus, [ Pale-Byblus] 
which was farther up within land, may be a necdleſs en- 
quiry (S). 

BexyTVs muſt not have been much inferior to Byblus in g. 


antiquity, ſince it is ſaid to have been ſtanding in the days of * 


Cronus . It is now called Barit, or — (T). Theſe 


were the chief cities of the maritime Phænice b. 


We will not take on us to mark out the bounds of the r 
midland Phænice. Ptolemy reckons in it the following towns: Mediser- 
Arca, Palæbyblus [ old Byblus], Gabala, and Cæſarea Pane. rau. 


| 4 T his province was — 3 in the times of Chriſ- 


2 Prix. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 5. e. 17. Pour. Mex 1. 2. c. 7. STran. 


1. 16. p. 753. STzPH. Byzanrt. ad vocem Aga. Diop. 


Sic. I. 16. c. 41. PII x. ubi ſupra, &. * See Vol. I. 300. See 
1 d See before, p. P. 295. 


(O It n to the eye to be not above two or 3 furlongs 


in length ; and is wholly filledup with tall buildings, lice calties. 
The Turks call it Ru-ad (41). 


(R) And there are ſome remains of the antient city or cities, 


| (which you will) ſtill to be ſeen, in the fields near the ſhore ; many 


heaps of ruins and Pillars of granate (42) 
) Byblus was the city and feat of the famous ſuperflition, i in me- 
mory of Adonis. It is pleaſantly ficuated ; but at preſent it is but 


mall; though, ſmall as it is, its handful of inhabitants have room 
to ſpare (43). 


(T) © Ar preſent it retains nothing of its antient felicity, except 
the ſituation ; and in that particular it is indeed very happy. It 
« is ſeated on the ſea-fide, in a foil fertile and delightful, raiſcd 


„ only ſo high above the lalt-water, as to be ſecure from its over- 


06 — and all other noxious and unwholſome effects of that 


« element. It has the benefit of good freſh * _— down 
* to it from the adjacent hills (44). 


(4) diode, ubi fupr p. 19. (42) lem ibid. þ 31. (45 
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tianity, when, being conſidered as a province of Syria, it in- 


cluded not only Damaſcus but Palmyra alſo e. 
Tux foil of this country is good, and productive of many 


excellent neceſſaries for food and cl - The air ® 


wholefome. The climate is of the beſt. It is plentifully 
down from mount 
Libanus, are ſubject to ſwell to an immoderate degree, either 
encreaſed by the melting of the ſnows on that mountain, or 
by heavy rains. Upon theſe occaſions they overflow the coun- 
and hindrance of the traveller, and 
damage of the country. Among theſe rivers is that of Al- 


nit, which et 7. ny occaſion to mention, upon another 


occaſion, pre 
THe he x on 1 4 coaſt formerly abounded with ſuch fiſh, 


as in an extraordinary manner redounded to the honour and 


i Therewith they died the choiceft 
And on the ſhore there was a fand, wherewith the 


pu 
fiſt and beſt gas was made (U), a tale manufattre ofthis 


antient country. 
perty of the river Adenzs. 


To theſe we ſhall add a remarkable pro- 


leaft, that extraordinary ſ tion in 


not fo ſuperſtitious as the reſt of their contemporaries and 
„and who attributed it only to a kj of minium, 
or red earth, which this river brought away 


in the time of floods (W). 


i THERE are ſtill ſome few remains of the antient ſplendor 
ies. of this now deſolate land. Thevenot © tells us, _ are fine 


antiquities to be beheld at Tyre, but does not (| 


y them. 


Sandys i could diſcover nothing there but a heap ins. The 


© Vide Reland Palzeſt Illuſt. p. 2179. #4 Vide Luc. de Des 
yr. © Travels imo the Lev, Part I. Book ii. c. 60. . 3. 
p. 168. ; 


(o) There an 1 that this fad could be melt- 


ed no where but at Sid ( 45). 
(W).. We faw...... the water [of the river ir 4 . fined 
« to a ſurprizing redneſs ; and ... obſerved .. - it had diſcolored the 


15 ſea 2 great way into a reddiſh hue (46) 
(45) Strabo t-. 758: = (46) Maund. bi ſapra, f 34- 


ov 
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At certain ſeaſons, and upon cer- 
tain occaſions, it appears bloody. Hence was continued, at 
of Thawars, 
or Adonis, yearly waunded. The cauſe of this red face of the 
river was antiently known, and declared by thoſe who were 


it fed 
heights d. It is fill ſubject to the ſame appearance 
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more modern travellers * are more particular. They take no- 
tice of the ruins of the metropolitan church there, near which 
is an extraordinary kind of a column, of unuſual dimenſions, 
which one Þ repreſents as a triple; another, as a double 

column only, or two joined together. This laſt * informs us, 
that it is of granate, of one block only, and fourſcore foot 
long. Beſides this, there are many columns entire, and many 


broken i. But nothing in, and about, this ruined city de- 


mands our attention more deſervedly than a place the Turi 
call Roſelayne ; where are ſeen, what are vulgarly called So- 


 lomon's ciſterns, or wells. The current tradition is, that they 


are filled from a ſubterraneous river, which that wiſe king, 
by his great ſagacity, knew to run under ground here; and 
which made him undertake ſo admirable a work. The coun- 


try people ſay, that nobody ever could reach the bottom of 


theſe wells, though the thing has been attempted with great 
lengths of line; and one of our travellers pretends to give a 
reaſon for the fruitleſneſs of theſe attempts, by ſuppoſing the 


current or ſpring to be ſo very ſtrong, at a certain depth, as 


to prevent the lead from taking the ground n. All this is re- 


jected, and confuted by another traveller * ; who ſuppoſes 
| theſe wells cannot have been built before the days of Alexan- 


der; becauſe the aqueduct which conveys the water from them 


to Tyre is carried over the Iſthmus, formed by that conquer- 


or, when he made himſelf maſter of Tyre: and, as theſe 
_ ciſterns cannoſbe ſuppoſed to be antienter than the aqueduR, 


ſo we may be ſure, ſays he, that the aqueduct is not older 
than the ground it ſtands upon. Of theſe ciſterns there are 


|  threeentire at this day, one about a furlong and a half diftant 
from the ſea, the other two a little farther up. The firſt is 
an Octagon in form, twenty yards in diameter. On the 


ſouth fide it is elevated nine yards above the ground, and on 
the north but ſix: and, as unfathomable as it is reported to 
be, ten yards of line confuted the opinion. Its wall is only 


of gravel and pebbles, but ſo firmly confolidated with a 
ſtrong cement, that it ſeems to be an entire veſſel of rock. 


Upon the brink there is a walk round it, eight foot in breadth : 


from whence, deſcending by one ſtep on the ſouth fide, and 
by two on the north, you land on another walk, twenty one 
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fact broad. All this ftrukture, though ſo very broad at top, 
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The Hiſtory of the Phoznicians. Boon 1. 

is hollow, ſo that the water comes in underneath the walks; 
nor could the extremity of the cavity be reached with 
a long rod. The whole veſſel contains a vaſt body of 
excellent water, and is ſo plentifully ſupplied, that, though 
there iſſues from it a brook which drives four mills; it 1s al- 
ways brim-full. On the eaſt fide of this ciſtern was the 
antient outlet of the water, by an aqueduct raiſed about fix 
yards from the ground, and containing a channel one yard 
wide. This : (now dry) is carried eaſtward 1 
one hundred and twenty paces, and then approaches the two 
other ciſterns, which are of a quadrilateral figure, the one 
twelve, the other twenty yards ſquare. '' Theſe have each of 
them a channel, which communieates with the aqueduct; and 
the water of theſe three noble ſprings being thus joined ran 
together to Tyre. The aqueduct is now gone to decay, but 
may eaſily be traced out. It goes about an hour northward, 
and then turning to 5 weſt, procecds over the hos into 
the city. 

"Solty footſteps of when Sidon once was, are to be ſeen 
among the gardens without the walls of the preſent city o; 
ſuch as beautiful columns, and other fragments of that kind. 

Here they pretend to ſhew a monument of high antiquity, no 
leſs than the tomb of Zebulun. It ſtands within a ſmall chap- 
pel in a garden *, and is deeply revered by the Fews 1. This 
tomb is made of two ftones only ; the one ſuppoſed to be at 
the head, and the other at the feet of the deceaſed. Their 
diſtance. is better than ten of our feet, which they give out 
to have been the ſtature of this patriarch”. | 
Ar Byblus alſo are many heaps of ruins and fine x pillars 
ſcattered up and down in the gardens near the preſent —_ 
Finally, on the continent, a little ſouthward of the iſle of 
Aradus, whereon the city of that name antiently ſtood, are 
ſeveral antiquities of a very extraordinary kind. The firſt i - 

a dyke, thirty yards over at top, cut into the firm rock. 
Its tides go ſloping down, with ſtairs cut out of the living rock, 
and deſcending; gradually from top to bottom. This dyke 
ſtretches in a.direct line, eaft and [veſt more than a furlong, 
bearing continually the ſame figure of Rairs running in right 
lines all along its fides. It breaks off at laſt at a flat marſhy 
* 2 about two * it and the * 


> Idem ibid. p. 44. Bann Trav. I. 3. p. 164. ? Idem 
ibid. IBEVIX. Voy. au Lev. Part II. I. 1. c. 3. 4SANDYS 
ubi fupr. * Tux v EX. ubi ſufr. Munz. ubi ſupr. p. 33. 
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of the former, and two at the latter. 


Cuar. 6: The Hiſtory of the Phoenicians, 


Our obſerver thinks it hard to imagine, that the water ever 
flowed up thus high; and harder, without ſuppoſing that, to 


deviſe why all this pains was taken in cutting the rock after 
ſuch a faſhion. Secondly, A little to the ſouthward of this 
dyke, there is a court of fifty five yards ſquare, cut alſo in the 


natural rock; the ſides of the rock ſtanding round it are a- 
bout three yards high, and ſupply the place of walls. On three 


ſides it is thus encompaſſed ; but to the northward it lies 
open. In the centre of this area, 'a ſquare part of the rock 
is left ſtanding, being three yards high and five yards and a 
half ſquare. This ſerves for a pedeſtal to a throne erected 


upon it. The throne is compoſed of four large ſtones, two 
at the ſides, one at the back, and one at the top, in the man- 
ner of a tribunal or canopy. This whole ſtructure is about 

twenty foot high, and faces towards the open fide of the 
court. The ſtone that forms the canopy is five yards and three 
quarters ſquare, and adorned with a handſome corniſh. At 
the two innermoſt angles of the court, and likewiſe at the 


open fide, are left pillars of the natural rock, three at each 


Azour half 2 mile to the ſouthward of this court, and 


this throne, there are in each two towers. They are ſepul- 
chral monuments, and ſtand over an antient burying-place. 
They are about ten yards diſtant from each other. The one 


is in form, a cylinder, crowned by a multilateral pyramid, 
and is in all thirty three foot high, including the pedeſtal, 


which is ten foot high, and fifteen ſquare, The other is a 
long cone diſcontinued at about the third part of its height; 


and, inſtead of ending in a point, is wrought into a hemi- 


ſpherical form. This is its general conſtruction. It ſtands 
upon a pedeſtal ſix foot high, and ſixteen foot ſix inches ſquare, 


adorned at each angle with the figure of a lion in a ſitting 


poſture, pretty much defaced; though at beſt the ſculpture 
of them appears to have been but bad. This is all that is 
viſible of theſe ſepulchres, as well as of a third and others 


near, above ground. But under ground there are ſquare 
chambers of convenient height for a man, and long cells 
branching out therefrom, variouſly diſpoſed, and of different 


lengths, wherein the dead bodies were depoſited. Theſe ſub- 
terraneous chambers and cells are all cut out of the hard 


rock * ; but becauſe a bare deſcription of them would com- 
municate but an imperſect idea of them to the mind, by rea- 


fon of the variety and irregularity of their diſpoſition, we 
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The Hiſtory of the Phazhicians. Book I. 


ſhall inſiſt no farther on them; but refer you to the draught of 


SECT. 
Of the Antiquity, Government, Laws, Religion, Cu- 


toms, Arts, Learning, and Trade of the antient Phœ- 


T is univerſally allowed, that the Phenicians were Ca- 


naanites (A) by deſcent ; nothing is plainer, or leſs con- 5 


teſted; and therefore it were time loſt to go about to 
prove it. We ſhall only add, that their blood muſt have been 


mixed with that of foreigners in proceſs of time, as happens 


in all trading places; and that many ftrange families muſt 
have ſettled among them, who could conſequently lay no 

claim to this remote origin in this part, how much ſoever they 
2 have been called Phænicians, and reckoned of the ſame 


_ deſcent with the antient proprietors. 


The Phenicians were governed by kings, and their territo- 
70 as ſmall a ſlip as it was, included ſeveral kingdoms, as 
thoſe of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, Berytus, and Byblus. In this 
they imitated, and adhered to the primitive government of 
their fore-fathers, who like the other Canaanites, were under 
many petty princes, to whom they allowed the ſovereign dig- 


nity, reſerving to themſelves the natural rights and liberties 
of mankind a. It may appear plain by their hiſtory, that even 


the kings of Siden and Tyre, when in their zenith, were far i 


from uncontrolable by the ſubject. 


2 See before, p. 165. 


(A) Bockart (1) infinuates, that the Canazuiter were aſhamed of 
their name, on accountof the curſe denounced on their progenitor, 


and terrified by the wars ſo vigorouſly, and ſucceſsfully waged on 


them by the Maelites, purely becauſe they were Canaanites ; and 


that therefore to avoid the ignominy of the one, and the danger of 


the other, they abjured their old name, and changed it for Phani- 


too great a length, we forbear to make them. 


(1) Phaleg. J. 4. c. 34. col. 301i. (2) Hiſt. Patriarch Exerc. 
585 Ws. 


Cray. 6. The Hiſtory of the Phœnicians. 


WE have no particular ſyſtem of their civil laws, and ſhall 
therefore pals to their rcligion. 


THe Phenians, being originally Canaanites, muſt once, Religion. 


as well as the reſt of their kindred, have had a knowledge 
of the true Gop, whom they, as is moſt likely, called Baal, 
or lord d. But by degrees degenerating to the deiß cation, 
tranſlation, and worſhip of ſuch, as, by their own conteſſion, 
were once mortals like themſelves, they became perverſe and 
blind idolaters. The chief of their deities, in order as we 
find them in their own records, are theſe. Beelſamen, which, 
in Phoenician, is Lord of heaven, thereby meaning the ſun e: 
Cronus, or Baal d, who is likely to have been the Baal-be- 
rith, or the Cronus antiently worſhipped at Berytus © : Aſ- 
tarte t, Cronus, or Baal the ſecond, Zeus Belus, or Baal (B), 
Apollo, Melicarthus, Melcartus, or Hercules *, Theſe are 
the gods of this people we ſhall chiefly take notice of here, 


the reſt we have treated of amply enough, in the antiquities | 


and mythology of this people l. We will only add one ob- 
ſervation ; which is, That it is almoſt certain the Phanician 


_ idolatry and ſuperſtition is not all their own ; and that their 


ſubjection to the Myrians, Babylevians, Per ſians, and Greeks, 


made great alterations in the whole ſyituia of what was taught 


and practiſe: among them in a religious way. We need only | 
look back to dat happened in Syria *, upon its being ſub- 


ducd, to be fully convinced of this. 
| How far they retained, or how far they loſt, a due ſenſe 
"and notion of- the true Gap | in this thei multifarious idola- 


try; and whether or no they might not, through theſe low 


diſguiſes and their frantic adoration, point intentionally at 
Soy himſelf, is hard to ſay. It is reported of the Egyptians, 
that, amidſt all their endleſs polytheiſin, they fill acknow- 


jedged one ſupreme Gop i: and linde, as we ſhall ſee, the 


religion of the old Phænicſaus was in ſubſtance hardly differ- 


b Vide SELD. de Di. Syr. Syntag. 2. C. 7. c See Vol. I. p. 
176. 4 See Vol. I. in the Notes, p. * © bid. 8e 


Vol. I. p. 301. * See Vol. I. p. 304. h See Vol. I. p. 174,—18t. 


294-308. * See before, p. 255. dee Vol. I. p. 445. 


(B) Here we have no leſs than three Baals, who are ſaid to have 


been once mortal men; which might fairly induce one to think, 
that the learned are miſtaken in ſuppoſing the Phœnician God Baal, 


of every fort and denomination, was erected in honour of, and to 
_ repreſent, the ſun (3). 


(3) Jide Seld. d Di. Hr. Syntag, 2. c. & Bochart. Geogr, Sacr. 
Vor II. NEE. ER ent 
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Cray, 6. The Hiſtory of the Pheenicians. 


. Ws have no particular ſyſtem of their civil laws, and ſhall 
therefore paſs to their religion. 


TuE Phænicians, being originally Canaanites, muſt once, Religion. 


as well as the reſt of their kindred, have had a knowledge 
of the true Gop, whom they, as is moſt likely, called Baal, 
or lord d. But by degrees degenerating to the deification, 
tranſlation, and worſhip of ſuch, as, by their own confeſſion, 
were once mortals like themſelves, they became perverſe and 
blind idolaters. The chief of their deities, in order as we 
find them in their own records, are theſe. Beelſamen, which, 
in Phoenician, is Lord of heaven, thereby meaning the ſun e: 
Cronus, or Baal d, who is likely to have been the Baal-be- 
rith, or the Cronus antiently worſhipped at Berytus e: A, 
tarte t, Cronus, or Baal the ſecond, Zeus Belus, or Baal (B), 
Apollo, Melicarthus, Melcartus, or Hercules s. Theſe are 


the gods of this people we ſhall chiefly take notice of here, 


the reſt we have treated of amply enough, in the antiquities 
and mythology of this people u. We will only add one ob- 
ſervation ; which is, That it is almoſt certain the Phœnician 
_ idolatry and fu perſtition is not all their own; and that their 


ſubjection to hs Aſſyrians, Babylomans, Perſians, and Greeks, 


made great alterations in the whole ſyſtem of what was taught 


and practiſed among them in a religious way. We need only 


look back to what happened in Syria *, upon its being ſub- 
dued, to be fully convinced of this. 


How far they retained, or how far they loft, a due ſenſe 
and notion of the true Go in this their multifarious idola- 
try; and whether or no they might not, through theſe low W- 
diſguiſes and their frantic adoration, point intentionally at 


Gov himſelf, is hard to ſay. It is reported of the Egyptians, 
that, amidft all their endleſs polytheiſm, they ſtil] acknow- 
ledged one ſupreme Gop !: and ſince, as we ſhall ſee, the 


religion of the old Phænicians was in ſubſtance hardly differ- 


d vide Sr1 p. de Di. Syr. 8 2. e. 7. e Ses Vol. Lp. 
176. d See Vol. I. in the Notes, p. 298. Ibid. See 


Vol. I. p. 301. s See Vol. I. p. 304. > See Vol. I. p. 174.—181 


294—308. * See before, P- 255. See Vol. I. p. 445. 


(B) Here we . Baali, who ace id 6s have 


hoon once mortal men ; which might fairly induce one to think, 
that the learned are miſtaken in ſuppoſing the Pharnician God Baal, 


of every ſort and denomination, was erected i in Nee of, and to 
| 5 the 1 (3). 


(3) Vide Seld. & Di. . r. Syntag, 3. c. & Bochart. Geogr, Sacr. 
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The Hifery of the Phœnicians. Bock. I. 


ent from that of the Egyptians (C), as has been formerly ob- 
ſerved K; it is very probable that their theory and doctrine 
agreed together, as well as their practice and traditions. | 

How they pictured Beelſamen we no where find; but we 
apprehend, that they did not repreſent him at all : for, mean- 
ing by him, in a more eſpecial manner the ſun, whom they 


had ſo daily before their eyes in all his glory, it is likely, they 


made their addreſſes immediately to him, according to the 


antient rite l. There were many Baals ®. The Baal of 5 


Sidon was called Thalaſſius, or the Sea Baal a. There was 
Baal-berith (D), and others, each repreſented under proper 
| - attributes 


x See Vol. I. in the Notes, Pp. 186. 1SeceVol.I. p. 176. 
w 1 Cor. viii. 5. ®Hesycn. e 


(C) Biſhop Cumberland (4) draws the following parallel between 
them, to ſhew how nearly they were related. 1. Plutarch (5 7 
„makes Ofiris the ſon of Rhea, a wife of C: ſo our author 
C [ Sanchoniatho] owns Rhea married to Cronus. 2. Plutarch makes 
« [js to find, at Byblus, a king called Melcander, and that name 
« is plainly derived from the Hebrew Melec, or Moloch; which 
g title, the Biſoop thinks, was appropriated eminently to Cronus, 
or Ham, in old times. 3. The Queen whom Ji found at By- 


- 


« Croms and his children; ſo doth Sanchomatho.”” When the 
the whole is weighed on each fide, it muſt be allowed, that the 


antient mythology of both was derived from the ſame ſource ; but 


that the gods of the Plænicians were ſo antient as they made them, 
and as we commonly take them to be, is what we ſhall occaſional- 
ly diſpute hereafter, 5 


(D) This is a further proof with us, that all the Beals of the 


Phaenicians were not intended for the ſun : we here ſee one deno- 


minated from the ſea. A Lord of the ſea, as well as a Lord of 


heaven; which ſeems to diſtinguiſh them into two very widely dif- 
ferent deities. We cannot help thinking, that they had different 


genealogies for, and traditions of, all their Baal. This appears 


from what we have obſerved in the note above the laſt. We ſee 


they were procreated ſucceflively from father to ſon; and it is hard 
to ſuppoſe, that they had the ſame ſtories of, and the ſame depen- 


dance on, them all : however, we will not anſwer for all the in- 


conſiſtencies that may have crept into the minds of the idolatrous 
Pbænicians, nor examine into the pretences, that the partiſans of 
each idol may have broached in favour of its antiquity, or pre- 


(4) On Sanch. . (5) See , Vel. I. p. 513. 


blus, Plutarch tells us, is by ſome called Afarte, [or Aſparte, 
« as it is in the Greek] which is the name of one of Cronus's wives 
« in Sanchomatho, 4. Plutarch makes Typhon a contemporary with 


Caay. 6. 


The Hiſtory of the Phoenicians. 


attributes, we may ſuppoſe ; but we know nothing particu- 


lar (E) of their idols. Baal is called ſometimes a god, and 
ſometimes a goddeſs ; and reverſly, A/tarte is ſometimes 
termed a goddeſs, and ſometimes a god (F) : but by the 
Phenician mythology ſhe was wholly a goddeſs ; for there we 
find her mentioned as the mother of many children 9. She is 
particularly called the goddeſs of the Sidonians, and in Ford 


o See Vol. I. p. 302. 


eminence. After all, they may have each laid claim to the firſt 
honour, and conſequently they might have each tranſlated their 
Baal into the ſun, or bright Gop of heaven; ſo that all their 
ſuperſtition may indeed have centred in him. We are very much 
inclined to think, the ſun and moon were the two great objects of 
their worſhip ; and theſe we take moſt generally to have been ſtiled 
Baal and Aftarte ; and that they ſometimes addreſſed themſelves 


immediately to thoſe great luminaries and rulers of the night and 


day, and ſometimes obliquely, by repairing to the images of their 


| own fancy. For though they had tranſlated them into thoſe lights, 
were once mortals and 


yet they remembered, perhaps, that they 
benefactors, and therefore may have adored them under their hu- 


man form, as well as in their celeſtial dignity, being taught, per- 
_ haps, or taking it into their heads, that their worſhip would be im- 


perfect if they did not thus divide it. EY | 
E) Fuller (6) ventures to picture Baal in general as a royal hero, 


with armour and a mantle on his body, a diadem on his head, and a 


ſword in his hand; in act to ſtrike. 


(F) The Hebrews knew no diſtinction of ſex in the gods; whence 


this aroſe. There are many inſtances to prove this; but we ſhall 


only produce one, where in one verſe only, with reference to 
Baal, he is both maſculine and feminine. Ka? zalaniw is Lcpæ nN inle 
x add, mur Ye & d ixapiay you Th Bad, & rar 


catea d & TgooIxwnon avru (7). In other copies however it is Ts 


Baa: but the ſame do in other places make him feminine, as well 
2s here maſculine. 
à goddeſs, becauſe berith in Hebrew is feminine; but, as it is moſt 
likely, that thereby is meant no more than the Baal of Berytus (q), 
we do not ſee how this conjecture will ſtand. Afarte was called a 
god by the Hebrews, they having no name in their tongue fora 


Bochart (8) will have Baal-berith to have been 


_ goddeſs (10). © 
(6) Pigab. fight. (7) Rep. xiv. 18, (8) Cones 
J. 2. c. 17. col. 775, (9) Fide Cumberland on Sanchon. p. 151. 


(10) Fide Bock. abi ſupra. 
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The Hiſtory of the Phoenicians Boon. I. 


brew Aſptaroth (G). Some will have it, ſhe was ſo called 
becauſe ſhe was repreſented in the form of ſheep. But this is 


rejected as a mere notion. She was certainly repreſented as 
Iſis was 4, with cows horns on her head © (H), and for the 


ſame 


e R. Cimch. apud Seld. de Di. Syr. Syntag. 2. c. 2. 4 See Vol. I. 
p. 305. See Vol. I. p. 447. 5 2 8 


() Aþrtaroth, which fignifies flocks of ſheep or goats. It is 
conjeRured, that men in antient times being chiefly addicted to a 
paſtoral life, and delighting chiefly therein, drew their moſt favourite 


ſimiles of beauty from thence. This is ſuppoſed to have been the 
reaſon why Aferoth, or Afarte, was ſo called (11). It was firſt 
ſtarted by Biſhop Cumberland 12), that her firſt name was Naamab. 
His lordſhip tells us, that he could not think of Plutarch's Nemanus, 
Cronus's wife, but Naamab came into his mind. A late author (13) 
has taken up this, and puſhed it as far as it can poſſibly go. He finds, 
that Naamah ſignifies the fair one. He finds alſo, that ſhe was the 


wife of Ham. That he carrying her about with him, changed her 


name to one that in another language had the ſame ſignification, 


« and called her Afarte, as it is in the Greet, or Aßbtaroth in the 


« Hebrew ; which word ſignifies in Hebrew flocks of cattle, 


« ſheep or goats. According to theſe interpretations we do not 
| perceive the exact ſimilitude of theſe two names, Naamab and A/ 
tarte. There is an alluſive one, if you will. A fair woman was a 
beauty, ſo was a flock of cattle in antient days; ergo Naamahand A. 
tarie are tranſlations of each other. However, our author brings 
us back again to his fair one; for Lucian, in his moſt inaccurate 
and unfatisfaQory account of the Syrian goddeſs, happening to fay 
a prieſt aſſured him, that Afarte was Europa, the fiſter of Cad- 
mus, it is ſufficient for our author to believe they really were but 
one; and ſo he comes round to Naamah his fair-faced one again: 


for Bochart ſearching after the etymology of Europa, finds, that 
N MN Ur apa, in the Phoenician tongue is, in Greek, Acuxc- 
Te owns, Which may be aptly enough rendered fair of face; 


wherefore our author calls Bochart in to his aid, and diſcovers ſelf. 
_ evidently, that Europa is Aſtarte, and Afarte Naamah, AE D. 
The inconnection and preſumption in all this, are too glaring for us 


to animadvert upon them. Nor ſhould we have taken any notice at 


all of this paſſage, had it not been delivered as from the Tripos. 


Nor ſhould we have taken notice of this one, -had it been the 


only piece of the kind in the work. As ſome of the Jcaus abfurdly 
derive her name from being repreſented under the form of ſheep 

(14): others (15) derive it from the numbers of victims offered up 
to her ; as if they ſacrificed to her by whole flocks at a time. | | 

H) Aſtarte, we are told (16), put on a bull's head, as the mark 
of her ſovereignty ; but .}/ercury claps on a bull's or ox's head upon 


(II) Vide Bedford's Script. Chron. p 234. (12) Ubi ſupr. 
(13) Beeford's Script, Chron. ubi ſupr. (14) Vide Seld. de Di. 


Sr. Syntag. 2. c. 2. (15) Scalig. apud cund. (16) % 


Fel, T p. 305. 
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fame reaſon ; that is, to repreſent the moon's increaſe and 
decreaſe ; for ſhe was undoubtedly conſecrated into that pla- 

net, and adored under the ſtile of Queen of heaven (I). 
She was alſo the Phœnician Aphrodite, or Venus ( L). R 
8 


See before, ibid. 
Ils to ſapply the place of her diadem, which the enraged Orus had 


torn off (17). We may ſee by both theſe ſtories, that the ox's 


head was eſteemed an enfign of ſupreme dignity ; and that Afarte 
and [fs were names for one perſon. Bochart (18) obſerves, that 
the word Aſbtaroth may be extended to herdstin general, and is not 


confined to the ſmaller cattle only ; and inſinuates, that ſhe may be 


the Grecian Jo turned into a cow. It is alſo held that ſhe was the 
great Juno, as we ſhall ſee anon, Whence, by the way, we may 
ſeemingly account for the epithet Homer ſo often beſtows upon Juno, 
| Bows Hen, the ox-eyed Juno. Doctor Clarke in his notes upon 
Homer (19) thinks that nothing particular is alluded to thereby; 
that this epithet i is uſed only to expreſs the majeſty of her counte- 
nance, and cites Libanius, who  fays as much, "Opn;S- vba D. 
cue, We UU ÞNaApe; T1 Heæ xa Te puryaro Te, HD 


Lr indeor Which is, that Homer only underſtood ſhe had a large 


fine eye. 


(J) There is all the reaſon in che world to believe this. It ap- 
pears ſufficiently from her horned front. Lucian (20) took her for 
the moon. Herodianus (21), miſtaken in her name, calling her 
Aſtroarche, ſays, that the Phœnicians would have her to be the moon. 


Selden (2 2) thinks it indubitable, that ſhe was the Baliſama, cor- 


rupted from Baleth-Samain, the Queen of heaven, as alſo Baaltis. 


Some (23) ſay on the contrary, that ſhe was worſhipped in the 
ſtar called Lucifer; but the ſame conſider her under the name of 
Aphrodite, or Venus, which alſo ſhe bore ; ſo that her attribute 


may have been altered or varied in this caſe, as well as her name. 
We ſhall have occaſion to reſume this again a little farther. 


(K) Cicero (24) is very explicit upon this. Enumerating the 


ſeveral Venus's, the fourth, ſays he, was a Syrian of Tyre called 


Aſtarte; who, as the tradition goes, married Adonis. That ſhe 
was a Venus we underſtand from ſeveral other. writers; but for the 
preſent ſhall content ourſelves with this one very plain teſtimony; 
upon which we beg leave to animadvert a little. Cicero places her 

the fourth in order, which we apprehend he does, as ſuppoſing the 
three, that precede her in his account, to be older than ſhe. 
Again ſhe marries Adonis, who 15 univerially allowed to be. an . 


„„ ger Vol J. p. 251, (18) Canaan . 8. 6. . ET 709. 
(19) II. ix. wer. 451. 20) D- Dea Syr. (21) Apud 8eld. ae Di. 
Hr. Hutag. 2.c.2. (22) Ibid. (23) Theaph. apud Gyrald. 
Hiſt. Der. Syntag. 13. (24) De Nat. Dear. I. 3. 
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As there were many Baals, ſo alſo there were many A/- 
tartes (L). She went under different names, and was doubt- 
leſs very variouſly repreſented (M). She is ſaid to have con- 

ſecrated 


ſyrian by deſcent. What are we to conclude from hence? Why, 
it ſeems apparent enough, that the ſuperſtition in honour of Adonis 
was introduced by the Mirian when they conquered Phænice, and 
that Aftarte was his contemporary. This ſeems to take off confi- 
derably from her great antiquity, Sir 1/aac Newton (25) reckons | 
that the Baalim and A/taroth came originally from the banks of the 
Tygris, whence they migrated into Pharnice. Hence he derives all 
the fuperſtition and idolatry of the Phenicians and Syrians : the 
Tyrian, Syrian, and Affyrian Belus, ſays he“, were ali one. If we 
might be allowed to declare our ſentiment on this head, we would 
add, that the greateſt part of what we know of the Phænician re- 
ligion is of Mirian origin, and that it was impoſed on them to- 
gether with the Hrian yoke. This will bring down the anti- 
quity of theſe fabulous deities very low. We know how the 
Syrians boaſted the antiquity of their great Adod, or Adad, the king 


of gods, as Sanchoniaths (26), in his Phenician Antiquities, ſtiles ; 
him; we know alſo how vainly they did it, and how falſely (27). 


If then there be ſuch a flaw to be found in the pretended age of 4- 
dad, the ſame muſt affect Cronus and 4ftarte, his contemporaries 


and confederates (28). They are certainly of late date, in com- 


pariſon of what the learned have generally thought them. 
(L) This we have ſufficiently infinuated already. We have al- 


ready ſeen her, Venut, Juno, and the Hoon. The LXX more 


than once mention her in the plural number. A father of the 


church 29 obſerves, that Furs was undoubtedly the Aftarte of 
the Peri, and conſequently of the Phenicians ; and that ſhe was | 
mentioned in the plural with regard had to the many ſtatues of 

her; and that as each ſtatue was called a Juno, thence came many 


Juno, or Aſtartes. To this ye will add, that Afarte was paſi- 
tively the Grecian J ( 30). N : 
(M) We cannot doubt, but ſhe was piftured as variouſly as the 
characters ſhe bore, and the attribute, beſtowed on her required. 
As much a Venus as ſhe was, it ſeems ſhe was pictured with arms, 
as the goddeſs of war (31). She was far otherwiſe repreſented in 
her temple, on mount Libanus, where ſhe was mourning her lot 


Adonis : her head was muffled up in a veil; her left hand, which 


was under her mantle, ſupported her head; and floods of tears 


ſtreamed down her cheeks (32). It mult have been, we think, an 


(25) Chrexel. of ant. bingd. amended, þ. 166. Ihid. . 279. 
(26) See Vol I. p. 304. (27 See before in the Notes, p. 255 E). 
(28) See Vol. I. p. 304. (29) Aug. ad Jud. 2. guet. 67. 


: (30) Eurip. apud Seld. wbi. ſupr (31) Jide Bochart. Canaan. 
J. 1. c. 42. Gl. 664, {32) Macrob Saturn. I. 1. c. 27 


den, 
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ſecrated Tyre, by depoſiting a fallen ſtar there © (N). We 
have little or nothing to ſay of their Apollo (O (a He is taken 
for the Phut of Moſes, and Put, whence the Pythius W of 
the Greeks ; but as we have occaſionally conteſted the exor- 
bitant antiquity of his kindred gods, we cannot allow his. 


Hercules, or Melcartus (P), was the great and antient god 


of Tyre. They antiently W him in no form. His 


temple 


Sor ad vocem Ara e See vol. I. in the Notes, p. 
303 * w Vide BoCHART. . Sacr. I. 1. c. 3. col. 11. 


Harte that Lucian ſaw crowned with a tower, and with a trum 


in her hand, and ſupported by lions; but we cannot pick out of 


him in what temple, or where, he ſaw this idol. It cannot be the 
Szrian goddeſs, as he calls her, of whom he gives a different de- 
ſeription 330. This laſt idol reſembles, in ſome particulars, certain 


images of [fs (34) ; but to trace her out through all her forms is 
a taſk we are unequal to, for want of proper lights. 


N) Hence it was, we ſuppole, that ſhe was worſhipped as * 
ſtar (35); and hence the notion of the ſtar, or globe of light, 


which at certain times darted down from the top of mount Libanus 
near her temple at Aphac, and plunged itſelf into the river Adonis 


below, and was thought to be Venus (36). Bochart (37) knows nat 
what to make of this fallen ſtar, which Affarte is ſaid to have carried 


to Tyre. Inſtead of i EupE? SEPOTET7 ar: pa, he would read ? Evpey 2820TETY 
2 z5poTtTY, Agila, "Elian acquainting us from Ariſtotle, that there 
ind of eagle called 4feria ; and therefore he would have it 
a a bird inſtead of a ftar. But, by what precedes, it is moſt likely, 
that it was really a ſtar they meant. The practice ſquares very 
nicely with the doctrine, as does alſo the ſtory of the ſtar that was 
wont to fall from the top of Libanus into the river below. 
(0) We only know, that he was in great repute among them; 
and that the Tyrians, when befieged by Alexander, were fo much 
afraid that he ſhould leave them, as they ſuperltitiouſly dreaded, 


and go over to the enemy, that _ chained him with golden 


chains (38) to the altar of Hercules (39 


(P) So called from gr} ma 8 ah king of the . 


city, which Bachars 40) ſuppoies to be Tyre. Sir J/aac Newton 
(41) rejects this notion, and rather derives his name from his hav- 
ing been the founder, or governour, or prince of the city of Car- 


teia in Spain. Heſching (42) ſays, that the Amathuſiaus called Her- 


(33) See befare, p. 257 (34) See Fol. J p. 446. (35) Sar befive, 
30G ix note (I). (36) Yide Bochart. abi ſupr. cal. 749. (37) Ubi 
abr. col. 70g. (38) Died. Sic. J. 17. 3 584. (39) Pla- 
tarch in wit. Alex. (40) Canaan ubi ſupra col. 709. (41) ro- 
vol. of ant. Kingd. _— 111, 113. (42) Aud Bochart. 
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temple had no images in it * (O, a ſeeming undeniable in- 
ſtance of his high antiquity (R). However, that they de- 
viated from this laudable cuſtom may, perhaps, appear, when 


we come to the ſiege of Tyre by Alexander ). Among their 
gods we may alſo place Adonis, Thammuz, or Ofiris, which 


x See before i in the Notes, ubi ſupr. See ibid. 


cles by the name of Malic. Pliny (43) calls kim, corruptly, Mi- 
dacritus, He was a great navigator, and was the firſt that brought 
lead from the Caffterides, or iſlands of Britain. According to 


others (44) he invented the ſhell purple, by an accidental remark 
of a dog's mouth ſtained therewith. 


(Q) This is in part contradicted by Phileftratus, in his life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, who particularly dwells on the temple of Ga- 
dira, or Gades, which is (45) ſaid to have had no images in it, 
and to have continued in that ſimple ſtate to the time of Sz/zus Ha- 
licus (46. In Philoſtratus we find indeed, that there were no ſta- 


tues erected either to the Egyptian or 7 beban Hercules ; for l oth 


were worſhipped in this ſame temple, as he informs us: there were 


only two plain brazen altars erected to the Egyptian Hercules. But 
though the gods were unrepreſented, their temple was adorned 


with the twelve labours of Hercules (as they are commonly called) 


finely wrought ; the Hydra, and Diomede's horſe. In this temple 


were kept the golden belt of Teucer, and the golden olive of Pyg- 


malion, bearing Smaragdine fruit, of wonderous workmanſhip (47). 


By this may be learned, that, at leaſt, the Theban Hercules was the 


 Tyrian Melcartus ; for we need not fay, that Pygmalion was king of 
_ Tyre. 


R We have ds given his genealogy i in the Phenician Au- 


tiquities (48) The Egyptians reckoned their Hercules to be ſeven- 


teen thouſand years older than their king Amaſis (49). The Tyri- 
ans were more modeſt, and only reckoned their Hercules to be as old 
as their city, which was two thouſand three hundred years. The 


Dyrians paid as great a veneration to their hero as the Egyptians 


could do to theirs (50); but whether both their Hercule were in 
reality one and the tame, is what we pretend not to decide. Cice- 
ro (51) reckons the Tyriaz Hercules the fourth of thoſe he enume - 
rates, ard calls him the ſon of Jupiter and Aſteria, the ſiſter of La- 

tona, and the father of Carthage. Lucian (52) ſays, that the Tyri- | 
an Hercules was not the Hercules celebrated by the Greeks, but ano- 
ther tar more antient, who was a Brin hero. . | 


(43) ] * 56. WS 1 apud Suid. ad vocem. 650 1544 
(46) See Vel. I. in the Notes, p. 304. (47) Philoſt. in wit. 


Apoll. Tyan. J. 5. c. 1. p. 211. (48) See Vol. I. p. 303. & ſeg. 
(49) Herodot. J. z. c. 43. Idem ibid. (50) Vide Ma- 
crob. Saturn. I. i. (51) De Nat. Der. (52) De "Dea Syr. 


you 
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you will (S) ; nor muſt we forget the Patæci (T) they car» 

ried about! in the prows of their ſhips . Other deities they 
| had 


* HeroporT.l. 3. c. 37. 


(S) They were certainly but one, or meant the ſame object. 
Whence the people of Amathus, an antient city of Cyprus, confla- 

ted their Adonofiris (53), which is a compound of both the names, 
Adonis and Ofiris ; for the Phenicians and Egyptians laid equal 


claim to him (54) under different appellations, though he was cer- 


tainly an Egyptian (55). So then the beautiful Adonis, begotten by 
QC imras an Mirian (56), is in reality the Egyptian Ofiris, It is a 
very labyrinth we are in to conſider theſe things as they are told 
us; but take the following parallel (57), between the ſolemnities 
and ceremonies ſacred to them both: they had both of them their 
| apancows, diſappearance or death; they both had their Fürnoig, or 
a their fearch after them with mourning ; and they both had their 

Togo, or invention, with joy and gladneſs. In reality they were 


but one. Both the nations in this caſe meant no other than the 


ſun ; concerning whoſe approach and departure they framed ſuch 
| fables as might beſt take with the people. The month of June was 
the ſeaſon when all this ſuperſtition was tranſacted both by the 


Phenicians and E gyptians (5 8). 
(T) They were ſmall — Herodotus (590 Ehe chem to 


| pygmies. Heſychius (60) and Suidas will have them to have been 


placed i in the poops of the ſhips. The faſhion was, for certain, 


changed in the great length of time between them and Herodotus. 


They were carried about for protection from diſaſters of the ons 
They were the tutelar gods of ſea-faring men (61). Thus the “ 

ards at this day carry to ſea with them, little images of the fins, 
that they may ſtand their friends in diſtreſs. 
you a nine days devotion to St. Francis Xavier for a fair wind and 

favourable weather when at ſea; and if the miracle is not wrought 
as expected, vow never more to trouble the ſaints again. The 
next minute the captain will hang him up an image of our lady of 
Bethlem, and declare, that he will not take her down till ſhe gives 


him a fair wind. If ſhe will not do as he would have her, the 


_ muſt give place to our lady of mount Carmel, who upon nonper- 
formance 1s changed for our lady of the Ro/ary ; and if ſhe prove 


deaf alſo, up goes our lady of Salient inſtaad of her; and ſhe not 


(53 Vide Steph. Byzant de Urb. & Popul. ad wacem pe A - 


(54 Vid. eund. ibid. 5 5 Vid. eund. ibid (59) Vide Apollod. 
Bibliot. I 3. c. 13. & Cyril. in 1/. l. 2. Tom. III p. 274. 


(57, Vide 
Marſh. "Cow. Chron. Secul. I. p. 31. 58 Vide eund. ibid (59) J. 
5 (60) Ad vocem IIa ra. {61 Vid. Seld. 


de Di. Syr. Syntagm. 2. c. 16, Bochart, Canaan l. 
4+ IH 


2. c. 3 . 12, 
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| had, which we know nothing of. The Cabiri will have 


their turn in the Grecian mythology. ? 

We do not read, that the Phæœnicians, how nearly ſoever 
they may have agreed with the Egyptians in the main points 
of their ſuperſtition, ever extended their worſhip, like them, 
to the inanimate creation. But ſince there was ſuch a har- 
mony between them in other reſpects, it is by no means un- 
likely, that they were tainted with ſome of the meaneſt, and 
moſt unaccountable ſuperſtitions of that fabulous and myſte- 
rious kingdom. But this is only a conjecture, which we 
leave to the readers determination. „ . 

BEELSAMEN we have underſtood to have been in an e- 


priefts, re- ſpecial manner the ſun himſelf b; and to him they addreſſed 


ligious cuſ- themſelves with ſtretched out arms, as we gather. What 


toms, &c. elſe was practiſed, when they made their addreſſes to the ſun 


only, we no where find. 5 
BAA had his prophets and his prieſts in great numbers. 


We read of four hundred and fifty of them which were fed 


at Jezebel's table only a. They were wont to offer burnt- of- 


ferings and ſacrifices to this their god or gods ©, and to dance 


and ſkip about the altar, with violent geſticulations (U); and 
having worked themſelves to the height of frenzy, by this 


exerciſe, and a violent ſtraining of their voices, they began 
to cut and flaſh their bodies with knives and lancets : this 


done, they betook themſelves to propheſy f, as it is called, or 
rather raved, as if poſſeſſed by ſome inviſible power s. Such 
was their barbarous way of worſhip (W); nor need we 


2 See Vol. I. in the Notes, p 297. b See before, p. 306. 


dee Vol. I. p. 176. 4 Kings xviii. 19, 2 Kings x 24. 


1 Kings ubi ſupr. Vide Par RIcx in loc. 
hearing any more than the reſt, our lady of Aſfiction takes her : 
turn (62), and fo on ad infinitum. Theſe are Chriſtian Patæci. 
Why ſhould we wonder at the blind Phanicians ? This we thought 


worth the notice. It is a good parallel, and comes from a good 


Roman Catholick, who was an eye witneſs of this practice. 


* the ſun ; which puts all things in motion (63). 


(U) It is uncertain whether they danced round the altar, or 
leaped upon it, or jumped over it, or how this was: Abarbinel 
thinks, this leaping or dancing was arite uſed in the worſhip of 


(W) Though all this was practiſed upon a particular occaſion, 


or when they took on them to perform a miracle, we are perſuaded 
there is nothing new in it. They are ſaid to have wounded their 
bodies after their uſual manner (64). 


(62) See Frezier's Voyage to the South. ſca, p. 143 of the Eng, 
Tranſ. in 44 (63) Patrick apor 1 Kings xvin. 26. (64) 1 Kings 
æviii. 28, _ v volder 
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wonder at it, conſidering their more barbarous cuſtom, in 
earlier days, of ſacrificing even ſuch perſons as were moſt 
dear to them, to appeaſe or reconcile their 1 gods, 
when they laboured under any public calamities. This is 
charged very home upon them, not only by the teſtimony 
of others h, but by their own confeſſioni.. This alſo they 
had in common with the Egyptians * This cruel practice, 
however, was diſcontinued here, as well as in Egypt, pretty 
early ; but at what time, and upon what motives of perſua- 
ſion, we have not to ſay. 5 . | 
Many prieſts or prophets attended alſo on the rites of 
Aſtarte. Jezebel had no fewer than four hundred of them 
to her ſhare l. Our verſion calls them, prophets of the groves : 
but Mr. Selden has proved, by comparing many paſſages of 
ſcripture together =, that A/tarte is meant by them; and 


ſome ®, who know not how to conteſt this interpretation, 


believe ſhe was worſhipped in a grove, which is very likely, 
ſuch places being for the moſt part accounted ſacred to re- 
ligious rites, in the firſt times o: We muſt not doubt, but 
ſhe was ſerved with much form, pomp, and myſtery ; and 


women, particularly, are ſaid to have been employed to weave 


| hangings, or tabernacles, for her?). When the was adored 


as the Queen of heaven, or the moon itſelf, they offered up 


to her cakes, which were prepared for that ſervice with great 


ceremony: The children gathered the word, and the fathers 
Lindled the fire, and the women kneaded the dough, to make 
cakes for the queen of heaven 4%, They alſo burned incenſe to 
her, and poured out drink-offerings to herr. This Afar-_ 


te, Queen of heaven, was, as we have ſaid, the moon it- 
ſelf f; for as they paid their homage immediately to the ſun, 


the ſame, we may ſafely ſuppoſe, they did to the moon. It 
was an antient cuſtom. Thoſe great lights were always con- 
ſidered together. The inimitable Fob © ſays, If I beheld the 


fun when it ſhined, or the moon walking in brightneſs, and my 


heart hath been ſecretly enticed, or my mouth hath kiſſed my 


hand, this alſo were an iniquity to be puniſhed by the judges. 
Some u fancy, upon what authority does not at preſent occur 


to us, that her cakes were ſtamped with a creſcent. At 


Byblus ſhe was worſhipped in a particular manner; for there 


hPorynYR. rid dex, I. 2. C 56, Ke. see Vol. I p. 


305. * See before, p. 30. I Kings ubi ſupr. v. 19. Pa- 


TRICK. in Jac... n CLERIC in loc. © See before, in the 
Notes, p. 101, (D). k 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 4 Jerem. vii. 18. 


r Idem xliv. 17, 18. C See before, p. 309. © Job xxxi. 
20, 27, 28. v See FULLR's Piſgah-fight, f 
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ſhe had a temple, as the Venus of Adonis v. And there, ſuch 
women as would not conform to the cuſtom of ihaving their 
heads, at the annual time of lamenting Adonis, were bound to 
proſtitute their bodies for one entire day, to all ſtrangers, that 
would have them, for hire; and the money ſo got was pre- 
ſented to the goddeſs . Her temple at Aphac on mount Li- 
banus was a perfect ſink of lewdnefs, a very ſchool of the 
moſt beaſtly luſt. The men there ſunk into the moſt de- 
generate effeminacy to comfort the mournful goddeſs J. The 
moſt ſhameful commerce between the ſexes was allowed 
within theſe prophane walls. And this was permitted and 
_ practiſed, as ſome * conjecture, becauſe in this place Venus firſt 
ruſhed herſelf into the arms of Adonis. Or, as others à fay, 
| becauſe this was either the firſt, or the laſt place where they 
enjoyed each other, Other temples ſhe doubtleſs had, and 
other rites, which it were in vain for us to attempt either to 
_ diſtinguiſh or enumerate, What elſe may be ſaid of her, or 
her worſhip, we may have occaſion to reſume hereafter, 
Though ſhe is called the goddeſs of the Sidonians, her princi- 
pal temple ſeems | to have been that at Hie, built by His 
ram b. 

AFTER aha manner they . their Apollo is un- 
certain; but to their Hercules they are ſaid to have paid great 
honour. His worthip was performed with great ſolemnity: 
the aſſiſtants were all clad alike, in Egyptian linen all. They 
offered the incenſe to him with a looſe flowing garment ; 
the prieſtly veſt was adorned with broad ſtreaks, or ſtripes 
of purple; their feet were bare; their heads were ſhaven ; 
they were pure from any pollution, as it was thought, con- 
| tracted from the other ſex; and the fire of the altar never 
went out. Women were not allowed to enter into the tem- 
ple, and ſwine were carefully kept from approaching it «: 
ſuch were the ceremonies uſed, and cuſtoms obſerved, in 
the worſhip of the Tyrian Hercules. They paid him tythes. 
More might be ſaid concerning this Hercales's temples, and 
the honours done him; which we ſhall defer till we come 
to treat of Hercules in general. . 

| Ws ſhall now cloſe up this account of their religious prac- 
tices, cuſtoms, and ceremonies, with what they were wont 
to do in commemoration of Adoms, or Oferi tris, or Adonoſiris, 


5M Loc Law de Dea «Boe: * [dem ibid. See before, i in the 
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or Thammuz ; for, as we have already obſerved, all theſe 
names centred in one object. His father, they pretend, was 
one Cinyras an Aſſyrian, who founded the city of Paphos in 
the iſland of Cyprus e. Some ſay his name was Gingris, or 


Gingras f among the Phænicians. But whatever his name 


was, it is agreed, he was a moſt beautiful youth. On the 
one hand it is reported, that Venus was enamoured of him 
from his infancy, and committed the care of his education to 
Proſerpine ; that when Venus came to demand him of her, 
ſhe refuſed to deliver him to her; and that hence a diſpute 
aroſe between them, which was decided by Jupiter, who de- 


creed, that the youth ſhould be one third of the year with 


Proſerpine, another third with Venus, and that during the 
| laſt third, he ſhould diſpoſe of himſelf as he beſt liked. 
That in conſequence of this, Adonis, ſmitten with the charms 
of Venus, ſpent two thirds of his time with that fond god- 


deſs ; whereat Diana taking offence, ſent a wild boar to put 


a miſerable end to his life. On the other hand h, it is re- 
ported, that Adonis was the offspring of an inceſtuous em- 


brace. That he was begot by his father Cinyras on his own 
daughter Myrrha. That to hide the guilt of ſo unlawful a 


commerce from the eyes of the world, he was expoſed on the 


mountains, where he was nurſed by the nymphs, and became 


a great ſportſman. That Venus, ſeeing him at his manly 


ſport, fell in love with him, and received him into an intimacy 
with her: and that Mars, conceiving a violent jealouſy there- 
at, turned himſelf into the ſhape of a wild boar, and flew 
the beauteous youth. That Venus, being unſpeakably grieved 


at the ſad news, followed him to the ſhades to Cemand him ; 


but that Proſerpine, at firſt refuſing to deliver him, was at 
length brought to this agreement. That he ſhould be half the 


year with her, and half the year with Venus, who returned 
with joy to the earth again, and acquainted Her followers 
with the ſucceſs of her deſcent, and ordained a feſtival to 


be celebrated in commemoration thereof. Whoever com- 


pares this with what is related of fs and Ofiris i, will find 
it to be the very ſame ſtory in a different dreſs. In conſe- 
quence of this myſterious tradition, there was great grief a- 
mong the women, at Byblus eſpecially, for the death of A. 
donts, which was ſucceeded by as great joy for his reco- 
very. -- -” 
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Bur the Jewiſh writers have among them another ſtory 
concerning the origin of the rites of Thammuz or Adonis. 
Maimonides k relates that the antient Zabij held Thammuz to 
have been an idolatrous prophet, who preaching up to a cer- 


_ tain king the doctrine of worſhipping the ſeven planets and 


the twelve ſigns, the king ordered him to be put to a cruel 


death. That on the very night of his death, all the idols, 
from the uttermoſt parts of the earth, met together in the 


temple of the golden ſtatue, or the ſun, at Babylon; and that 
he acquainted them with the tragical end of Thammuz. That 
hereupon the images wept and lamented all night for Tham- 
muz, and that as ſoon as morn appeared they all flew back 
to their places. Hence, ſays he, was derived the cuſtom of 
mourning over Thammuz. Finally, it is faid he was the ſon 
of a heathen king, whoſe image the Fewi/h women adored 
with tears, nor refrained from offering ſacrifices to it l. 
WHOEVER he was, and whatever they meant by him, 


the ſuperſtition of mourning over him was an univerſal cuf- 


tom of the women. in thoſe parts. They began their lamen- 
tations at a ſtated time. They ſet up their outcries as. ſoon 
as they perceived the river Adonis to run with a bloody face ®, 

as at certain times it did . The lamentations of a mother 


for the loſs of her only ſon could not be more piercing or 
extraordinary . They then proceeded to their ſacrifices of 
the dead, having firſt diſciplined themſelves with whipping ; 


and on the morrow, pretending him to be revived, and af- 


cended through the air to the upper regions, they ſhaved their 
heads, as the Egyptians did for the loſs of Apis; and at Byb- 


lus at leaſt, thoſe who would not comply, were bound ta 
proſtitute themſelves in the manner, and for the purpoſes a- 
bove ſpecified ?. Some 1 relate, that on a certain night, while 
this ſolemnity laſted, they laid an image in a bed, and, having 


gone through a bead-roll of lamentations over it, light was 


brought in, and the prieſt anointing the mouths of the affiſ- 


tants, whiſpered to them that ſalvation was come---- that de- 


liverance was brought to paſs. Upon which their ſorrow was 


turned into joy, and the image taken as it were out of its ſe- 


pulchre. Or as others ſay r; the prieſts of Oferis in Egypt 


wrote to the women of Byblus, ſignifying to them, That they 
had found that god. They ſent this letter in an earthen pot, 
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as ſome ſay, or in a ſmall ark, or head as it is called, made 
of the papyrus, which came by ſea of its own accord to 
Byblus. "This voyage it performed in ſeven days t, and it no 
ſooner appeared in the port, but the women danced, feaſted, 
and rejoiced as extravagantly as they had before wept, mourn- 
ed, and lamented . This cuſtom has made ſo laſting an im- 
preſſion on the women of thoſe parts, that it is viſibly kept 
up by them of Aleppo to this day w. 

THERE are difterent ways of explaining away all this 


myſtery. Adonis was the ſun. The upper hemiſphere of 


the earth, or that which we think ſo, was antiently called Ve- 
nus, the under, Proſerpine. Therefore when the ſun was in 
the ſix inferior ſigns, they ſaid he was with Proſerpine, when 


he was in the fix ſuperior, with Venus. By the boar that ſlew 
Adonis they underſtood winter ; for the boar they made, and 


not unaptly, the emblem of that rigid ſeaſon *. Or by Adonis 


they meant the fruits of the earth, which are for one while - 
buried, but at length appear flouriſhing to the ſight. When 


therefore the ſeed was thrown into the ground, they ſaid Ado- 
nis was gone to Proſerpine ; but when it ſprouted up, they 


ſaid, he had reviſited the light and Venus. And hence pro- 


bably it was, that they ſowed corn, and made gardens for 


Adonis; for ſuch a cuſtom they alſo had !?. We may ſafely 


ſuppoſe there was no ſmall variation among thoſe who received 


this piece of ſuperſtition, when they talked of what it meant, 
and why it was practiſed. Finally, Plutarch * takes Adonis 
to be Bacchus. Oſiris alſo, the ſun :, as we have ſeen, was 
Adonis b. To be brief, it was contended, that Oſiris was 


buried at Byblus e. Adonis is lord, ſo is Baal d. 


PLUTARCH © alſo informs us, that J/is had a temple at 


HByblus, where they worſhipped the heath which had concealed 
Ofiris's coffin. This Byblian Iſis muſt certainly have been 


Aftarte ; ſo that we end with the Baalim and Afteroth as \... 


began. 
 HEeRoDoTvUs f mentions the Phœnicians to have been cir- 
cumciſed : but Foſephus & aſſerts, that none of the nations, 
included under the vague names of Paleſtine and Syria, uſed 


that rite, the Jews excepted ; ſo that if the Phenicians had 
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antiently that cuſtom, they came in time to neglect it, and 
at length wholly laid it aſide. They abllained from the fleſh 


of ſwine k. 


Muck is ſaid of the Phenicians, their arts, ſciences, and 
manufactures. But as what we find concerning them is couch- 
ed in general terms only, we have it not in our power to 


expatiate on particulars. The Sidanians, under which we 


comprehend all the Phænicians in general, as was antiently 


a very uſual thing *, were of a moſt happy genius and frame 


of mind, capable of any thing. Arithmetic and aſtronomy 


either took riſe among them *, or were brought by them to 
their perfection, and applied to mercantile, nautical, archi- 
tectonical, and fabrical uſes. From them thoſe excellent ſci- 
ences INT into Greece, together with their letters v. The 

were from the beginning, as "it were addicted to philoſophical 


_ exerciſes of the mind; inſomuch that a Sidonian, by name 


Moſchus, taught the doctrine of atoms before the Trojan war , 


and Abdomenus of Tyre * undertook to grapple even with 8.— 


omon, by the ſubtile propoſitions he offered to that wiſeſt of 


earthly kings. Phenice continued to be one of the ſeats of 
learning, and both Tyre and Sidon o produced their philoſo- 


phers of later ages, Bozthus and Diodatus of Sidon, Antipa- 


ter of Tyre, and Apollonius of the ſame place, who wrote of 
the writings and diſciples of Zeno t. Their doctrine concern- 


Ing the origin of the worid, and the formation of things, 


Their Lr. 
— Fuage.. 


Their Ma- 
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we have already mentioned 4. 
THEIR language was at leaſt a dialect of the Hebrew. 1 
was that of the antient Canaanites. Their letters or charac- 


ters we take to have been the ſame with the Samaritan. But 
for our particular thoughts of both the one and the other, 


and for the conſtruction of both, we muſt crave the reader's 
patience till we come to treat of the Hebrew tongue. 8 

How great ſoever they were for the ſciences, and for their 
diſcoveries and improvements in the learned way ; it is far 
from being improbable, that they excelled much more in the 
labours of the hand than in thoſe of the head”. The glaſs of 
Sidon, the purple of Tyre, and the exceeding fine linen they 
wove, were of their own growth, and their ſtaple manufac- 


tures. Theſe are ſaid to have been their own inventions c. 
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And for their extraordinary skill in working of metals, in 


hewing of timber and ſtone ; in a word, for their perfect 


knowledge of what was ſolid, and great, and ornamental in 
architecture, we need not only put the reader in mind of the 
large ſhare they had in erecting, and decorating of the temple 
at , fur rn under their Hiram; than which nothing is more 
known, nothing more certain, nor is there any thing that can 
more redound to their honour, or inſinuate a clearer or greater 


idea of what their own buildings muſt have been. Their fame 


was ſuch for their juſt taſte, fine deſign, and luxuriant inven- 


tion, that whatever was elegant, great, or pleaſing, whether in 


apparel, or veſſels, or toys, was called, by way of excellence, 
Sidonian workmanſhip or contrivance*, 
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Tus far we have. conſidered them as learned men and Their | 
artificers, improving themſelves, and cultivating their minds Trade and 
ſedately at home. It remains, that we mention them as mer- Naviga- | 
chants, navigators, and planters of endleſs colonies in foreign *. 


parts. As they were merchants, they may be ſaid to have 


engroſſed all the commerce of the weſtern world at leaſt. As 


navigators, they were the boldeft, the moſt experienced, and 
greateſt diſcoverers of the antient times; they had for many 
ages no rivals, And as they were planters of colonies, they 
did ſo much that way, that, when it is remembered, that 


their country was probably little more than the ſlip of ground 
between mount Libanus and the ſea, it is ſurprizing, how 
they could furniſh ſuch ſupplies of people, and not _— "Ie 


* 


depopulate their native ſeat. They were the moſt buſy, moſt 
enterprizing people, that can well be conceived. 


W have ſtarted a conjecture, that the Phanicians were 


not a little induced to become foreign dealers by their neigh- 
bourhood with the Syrians, whom we have conſidered as the 
moſt antient of thoſe who negotiated any thing conſiderably, 


and regularly, with the more caftern regions a. And we ſee 


no reaſon we have to depart from this poſition. For their 


own territory was but ſmall, and but little able to afford any 
conſiderable exports, if we except manufactures ; but that 
their manufactures were any thing, to ſpeak of, till they be- 
gan to turn all the channels of trade into their own country, 
is hard to believe. In Syr:a, which was a large country, 
they found ſtore of ſuperabundant productions of the natural 


. growth of that country, and many choice, and precious, and 
uſeful commodities brought from the eaſt. Hereupon, having a 


ſafe coaſt and convenient harbours on the one fide of them, and 


excellent materials for ſhip-building upon the mountains on the 
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other, and perceiving by degrees how acceptable many commo- 
dities, that Syria furniſhed them with, would be in foreign parts ; 
and being at the ſame time, perhaps, ſhewn the way by the 
Syrians themſelves, who may have navigated the Mediterra- 
nean; they turned all their thoughts to trade and navigation, 
and, by an uncommon application thereto, ſoon eclipſed the 
Syrians themſelves on the Mediterranean Sea. Nature her- 
ſelf pointed to them their advantages, and daily experience be- 
fore their eyes, and a laudable ambition, may have prompt- 
ed them to that, which brought them to be conſidered as the 
firſt of the earth for riches and ſplendor, if not for power. 
IT were in vain to talk of the Edomites, who fled hither 
in David's time v; or to enquire whence Herodotus derives 
the Phaenicians from the Red-ſea*. Their origin we have 
already ſeen 7. That ſome of the Edomites fled into this 
country in the days of David we have already ſhewn. And 
that the Edomites were a trading people we have elſewhere 
noted * What Improvements brought with them into 
| Phenice is hard to ſay. And by the way, it is as hard to 
| ſpeak of their numbers, or to ſay, how it could be poſſible 
for a parcel of refugees to communicate their own name to 
the antient proprietors, as is pretended . It ſeems to be 
plain, that they brought with them a ge of the Red- 
| fea, and of the ſouth parts of Arabia, Egypt, and Ætbiopia; 
and that by their inſtructions and lights, they made the P- 
nicians acquainted with thoſe coaſts, which before they knew 
nothing of, and enabled them to undertake the voyages they 
did in thoſe parts for Solomon, and for Pharaoh Necho king of 
Egypt. But we will dwell no longer on theſe particulars ſo 
hard to be aſcertained. We have only ſtarted them to exer- 
ciſe thoſe of our inquiſitive readers, who have leiſure and in- 
_ clination to bend their thoughts this way; and ſhall only add, 
by way of ſummary, That it is our opinion, the Pharnicians 
were both younger merchants and navigators than the Syrians, 
and that they reaped conſiderable advantages by the acceſs of 
the fugitive Edomites, that ſought for ſhelter among them in 
David's time. „ | - 
THEIR whole thoughts were how to advance their trade. 
They affected no empire but that of the ſea. They ſought 
to enlarge no other dominion. They ſeem to have aimed at 
nothing but the peaceable enjoyment of their commerce. 
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They traded to all the known parts they could reach, or knew 
the Þ way to. The Britiſh iſles, commonly underſtood by the 
Caſſiterides, Spain, other places in the ocean, both to the 
north and ſouth of the Straits mouth, in general all the ports 


of the Mediterranean, the Black-ſea, and the lake Mæotis d; 


in all theſe parts they had ſettlements and correſpondents, from 


all which they drew what was uſeful to themſelves, or might 


be ſo to others reciprocally : and thus they exerciſed the three 


| great branches of trade, as it is commonly divided, into impor- 


tation, exportation, and tranſportation, in full latitude. Such | 
was the extent of their ſea trade, as for their correſpondence 


by. land in Syria, and by the way thereof, in Meſopotamia, 
Aſyria, — Perſia, Arabia, nd even the Indies, 
not to carry the thing any farther ; this may furniſh us with 
ſome adequate idea of what this people once was, how rich, 
and how unhyperbolically their merchants are mentioned in 
ſcripture as equal to princes*. Their country was at that 
time the great warehouſe where every thing, that might either 
adminiſter to the neceſſities or luxury of mankind, was to be 
found ; which they diſtributed as they judged w 


or of what they ſent to the ſeveral countries they dealt with. 


We ſhall have occaſion to | the particulars, when we 


come to mention the antient trade of each country. Their 


own principal commodities were the purple of Tyre, the glaſs 


of Sidon, and the exceeding fine linen made in this country * : 


theſe, e pieces of art in metals and wood, ſeem 


to have been the chief, and almoſt only commodities of Phæ- 
nice itſelf. Their country was ſo ſmall, that it is not to be 
imagined they could afford to export any of the fruits there- 
of, It is more likely, that they rather wanted, than abound- 
ed with, the fruits of the earth. 
| Havixc thus ſpoken in general terms of their trade, we 
ſhall now juſt touch upon their ſhipping, and ſome things re 
markable in their navigation. Their larger ne 
were of two forts. They divided them into round ſhips, or 
Gauli, and long ſhips, gallies, or Triremes e. When they drew 


up in line of battle, the Gauli were at a ſmall diſtance off 


each other in the wings, or in the van, and the rear, and a- 


b Vide Huzr. Hiſt. de h Comm. et de u Navig, des Anc. 
Iſai. c. xxiii. v. 8. « See before, p. 320 © Vide 
BocaarrT. Canaan, l. 2. c. 11. col. 739. | 


SE”. bout; 


would be beſt 
for their own intereſt, which they muſt have had the art of 
ing, as much as we have in our days. It would be in 
voin for us to undertake a detail of what they brought by ſea, 
or of what was ſent them over land from each particular place, 
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bout; their Triremes were contracted in the centre f- 
If at any time their ſhips bound on a voyage obſerved, that a 
ſtranger kept them company, or followed them in their track, 
they were ſure to get rid of him if they could, or deceive 
him, if poflible; in which they would go ſo far as to venture 
the loſs of their ſhips, and even their lives, ſo that they could 
but deſtroy, or diſappoint him *; ſo jealous were they of 


foreigners, and ſo tenaciouſly bent on keeping all to them- 


ſelves. And to add to the dangers of the ſeas, and to diſ- 
courage other nations from truſting themſelves thereon, they 
affected piracy h; or to be at war with ſuch as they met 
when they thought themſelves ſtrongeſt. This was but a na- 
tural ſtroke of policy in a people who graſped at the whole 
commerce of the then known world. Talking of their navi- 


gation, we muſt not forget the famous fiſhery of Tyre, which 


ſo remarkably enriched the city of Tyre in particular. The 
fiſh they ſought after were thoſe wherewith they dyed purple, 
the richeſt dye in the world. They were always careful to 
take them alive. An antient author i attributes the diſſolute- 
neſs of Tyre to the number of the dyers there ; from whence 
we may gather they were a rich and numerous body of people, 
proud and extravagant, vain and debauched. This fiſh is 


| ſome how or other loſt (X), or thoſe on that coaſt at preſent 


know not how to catch it. 


W might here ſpeak of the Phaenician voyages in the ſer- 


vice of Solomon, had we not a more proper place in our eye 
of expatiating thereon. The long voyage ſome of them un- 


_ dertook in the ſervice, and to ſatisfy the curioſity of Necho 

king of Egypt, round Afric, going out of the Red-ſea, and 
returning by the way of the Straits mouth, deſerves not to be 

| pailed over. They were three years about it (V). The 


reader, 


f PoLYZN.l.6, © VideSTRAB. I. 3. p. 175. Hor. ubi 
ſupr. e. 16. p. 70. Sri. 1. 6 . a 


Y) We are aſſured by an eye- witneſs, who is too modeſt to al- 
low us the ule of his name, that they have a kind of fiſh on the 
rocks on the coaſt a little to the weſtward of Panama, with which 
the Indians dye a red purple. That they carry their yarn down to 
the ſea ſide, that they bring it back dyed: and that their hands 
are always diſcoloured, like thoſe of our dyers. . 

We ſee then the Portugueſe were only the Re-diſcoverers of 


the Cafe of Good hope. Here we will beg leave to animadvert a 
little upon a celebrated author (65), who will have it, the Pbænici- 


(£5) Huet. Hifoire de Comm, & de la Navig. des Auc. chap. 8. 
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reader, we hope, will not be diſpleaſed that we have dwelt fo 
long on this extraordinary people. He will perceive we might 
have ſaid ten times more; and that it was impoflible for us to 
ſay leſs of them khan we have ſaid, either to refreſh his me- 


mory, or give him information. Their colonies and ſe.tle- 
ments will be particularly remarked in the order they may 


Occur. 


ann made it a common praRtice to trade wih India, by the way of 


the Cape of Good. hope, from the times of Solomon. This is incredi- 


ble on many accounts. 1. The Phenicians had no ſuch temptation 
to undertake ſo long and dangerous a voyage as we have: the 
voyage to them muſt have been much longer than it is at preſent 
to us, 2. They are not above half ſo far from India as we are. 
3. It is incredible, that the ſtructure and rigging of their ſhips were 
rightly adapted for fo unfavourable a navigation ; nor is it likely 
that they could at once furniſh themſelves with ſtores and proviſi- 
ons ſufficient for their uſe and neceſſities, and at the ſame time have 


any great cargoe of goods on board. 4. Theſe diſadvantages con- 


ſidered, it muſt appear, that they might have been ſupplied with 
all the eaſtern commodities in general, at a much cheaper rate, 


from the Egyptian, and Edomites on the Arabian gulph, and from 
Fyria on-the Euphrates ; and this certainly was a part of the trade 
they drove with Syria ad Egypt (66). 5. It is not to be imagined, if 
the contrary practice had been uſual, that all memory of it would 
have been loſt ; that the Romans, in Owid's time, would have talk- 
ed of the torrid zone as uninhabitable; and that Herodotus would 
have reckoned it as ſo noble a tranſaction of Necus's reign, that he 


ſent the moſt expert Phenicians he could procure to explore the 
| ſhores of Afric (67); or that the ſame, in other reſpects, moſt 


knowing hiſtorian, would have diſputed the credibility of what the 


ſailors reported on their return, that they had the ſun on the right 
hand of them (68) ; it being the antient cuſtom, as we have ſome- 


where read in Plutarch, to ſet the face to the weſtward ; in which 


_ poſture the ſun muſt be on the right hand of him who is to the ſouth- 

ward of its courſe, which they muſt have been, over and over again 
who doubled the Cape of Good hope. In ſhort, the Indian commerce 
by that rout could have anſwered no manner of end to the Phani- 
cians, nor could they have been tempted to frequent it, ſituated as 


they were between Zgyprt and Syria, the two great magazines of what 


_ eyer the eaſt afforded, 


066) See before, 5. 268. (67) See before. p. 46. (68) Mel- 
pomen. c. 42. N 1 | 
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SECT. in. 
The Chronolegy of the PBoENICIANs. 


T were labour in vain to dwell on this ſubjeſt, In gene- 
1 ral we may ſay, that the hiſtory of the Phænicians is no 
other than a continuation of that of Canaan; as is on all 


Hands allowed (A). Their particular epochs it is impoffible 
to diſcover. Their records, once ſo faithfully kept“, are now 
no more, We will not therefore enter profeſſedly upon fo 


dark a matter, but ſhall content ourſelves with touching there- 
on occaſionally hereafter. It is obſerved b, that they boaſted 


an exceſſive antiquity, no leſs than thirty thouſand years; in 


which, however, they were far more reaſonable than ſome 
others, who certainly could claim very little, or nothing be- 


2 them in that particular. To adhere to the method we 


ve laid down, we ſhall ſubjoin a ſeries of the kings of the 
different kingdoms of this country, ſo far as we can collect 


them. OG, = | 
KINGS ef SI DON. 


2 3 * 
_——_ 
Pbænix, 
„„ 
* „ „ „ 4% + + 
An anonymous king, 
* * 4 „ 
Tetramneſſus, 5 
* „ * % „ 4 * 
Tenne, 
Strato, 5 
Ballonymus, Albdolo- 
minus, Abdolomi- 
ur, or Alonymus. 


A vid. Jos zy n. contr. Ar. I. 1. d Apgican. apud Srx- 


CELL. p. 17. 


(A) We have already given ſeveral proofs to evince this. We 
fhall add, that the compiler of the Alexandrine Chronicle (1), ſpeak- 
ing of the Canaanites driven out by Joſhua, calls them, in part, 


Phenicians. 


(2) P. 183. 1. 


KINGS 
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KINGS and Rei 


JUDGES According to 8 to Tnzo- 


of . „ NAND, Ernzs. PHIL, ANTIOC. 


Biibet. or Abei- 
mal, | 
Hiram, Hierom, 
Hieromen, I- 
rom, Chiram, 
or Suron, 
Baleaftartus, 2 
or Bazor 5 | 
Abdaſtartus, g-- === * 
The eldeſt of 1 
the mur 


derers 122K —— — 


an, 


Phelles, or B 


Helles, £ 8 Months R 93 5 


Etbbal, i 
 thobal 18 32 Years - = - — - - 12 
Futhobal, 
Badexor, or 6 . 
Bazor, 8 . SF 
Badezor's ſon, . 
Mettinus, | g--=-==- - - - - 20 
V 
4 * * + * | N 
Elulæus, DI 36 - - ca; aq. 
# # # + #* | | 
Itbobal, 
Baal, — | 
VVV 
f  -:-;-'5 
Nbbar the H.Prieft,3 - e , al 2 
N REEL 
| 111 23 2 
3 ne. 
X4 
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Agenor. 


tus and Danaus. Agenor paſſed from Egypt into Phænice, 


Book I. 


The Hiſtory of the Phcenicians, | 


KINGS and Reigned 
JUDGES Aecord. to MEN AND. Accord. to Tuso⸗ 
of NW.. Er RES. PHIL, 
Irom, - 200 3 024-4 
+ Aaſſen, 
+ Strato, 
4 * 4 * * 


Azelmic, 
* * * * * 


Marion. 
The KINGS of ARAD, „ARA DUs. 


3 2 33 


Arbal, 


Narbal, 
* 4 * * 4 # * 


 Geroftratus 


We need 45 refer the reader to the very unaccountable 
difference between Menander the Ephefian, and Theophilus of 
Antioch, in their reigns of the Tyrian princes, to judge of the 


impoſſibility of fixing on any thing certain in the chronology 


of even the beſt and cleareſt times of the Phœnicians in Se- 


| neral. 


SECT. IV; 


The be Phoenician Kings from the antient 2 Hiſtory 


of the Greeks. 


Pre” we enter upon the hiſtory of the Phenician 


kings, we are, in ſome manner, obliged to inſert the 
following dark and fabulous account of the family of 
Agenor, the firſt king of Phenice mentioned by the Greeks. 
AGENOR and BETus were, according to Apollodorus *, 


the ſons of Neptune by Libya, daughter of Epaphus, who 
was king of a part of Egypt. Belus reigned in Egypt, and 


married Anchinæ, daughter of Nilas, by whom he had gp 


where he ſettled, and became the father of a numerous race. 


He married Tetephaſa 8 — calls her Telephe) "7 whom 


2 J. 2. 


* 
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he had Europa, Cadmus, Phœnix, Cilix d, and, according 
to Pauſanias, Electra e, and Thaſus a. Pherecides, as quoted 
by the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius, gives him two wives, the one 
named Damno, by whom he had Phenix, Iſæa, and Melia; 
the other called Argiope, who was mother to Cadmus and 
Europa. Plutarch mentions a fourth wife, called Diorippe, 
who brought forth Sipylus*. Antonius Liberalis a fifth, nam- 
ed Caſſiapea, who bore him a daughter, by name Carina. 
And Cedrenus a ſixth, whom he calls Tyrus, pretending, that 
the city of Tyre borrowed its name from her. Europa (whom 
| ſome writers will have to be the daughter of Phan and not 
of Agenor) was ftolen by Jupiter, transformed into a bull, 


that is, in a ſhip named the bull; or bearing the figure of a 
bull in her ſtern, and carried into Crete. Agenor, being 


extremely grieved for the loſs of his daughter, ſent his ſon 
Cadmus with a great ſum of money in queſt of her: but he, 


not finding her, "ks to return home without her, re- 
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ſolved to go and ſettle elſewhere. With this deſign having 


fitted out a ſmall fleet, he put to ſea, and landed in Thrace, 
where he had the good luck to diſcover a gold mine, in the 
mount Pangeus. enriched with that metal, and in a 


condition to purſue his deſign, he was adviſed by the oracle 
of Delphos — leave Thrace, and paſs into Bœotia, which he 
did accordingly ; and having driven out the Hyantes, who 
_ oppoſed him, and allowed the Aones, who voluntarily ſubmit- 


ted to him, to live in the country mixed with his Phæœni- 


cians, he founfded a new kingdom, and built a city; which 
in derivation from his'own name, he called Cadmea. That 


city was afterwards embelliſhed, and enlarged by Amphion 
and Zethus, the two ſons of Antiope (for they invaded the 


throne, during the minority of Laius, the fon of Labdacus 


Cadmus's grand-ſon) and by them called Thebes, in honour 
of Thebe their * 105 the mother 8 ſide f (4)- 


Tara 


b Ideml. 3. © Pausan. in Bor. 4 b ELiac, | 


 PuuTagCH de Fluyiis t Paus ax. in Bœot. 


(A) We find ſuch a diſagreement among authors, in the accounts 
they give of and his deſcendants, that it is impoſſible to come 


at the truth of the matter; and therefore not worth our while to 


attempt the unravelling of fo perplexed and intricate a ſubject. What 


moſt authors ſeem to agree upon, is; I. That Agenor was by birth 
an Egyptian; that from Egyp t, he paſſed (on what occaſion we know 


not) into Phænice, where he ſettled and became the father of a nu- 


merous race. II. All the Greek writers agree him to have been the 


firſt king of Phanice, and the founder of the cities of Sidon and Tyre, 
| Lat 
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And Juſtin tells us, in expreſs terms, that the city of Tyre 


into 1 with — king B 
| with their commander : 
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Is AE A and Melia, Agenor's two daughters, married Zgyp- 
tus and Danaus, their couſin germans. Cilix is ſaid, by A 


pollodorus i, to have ſettled in Cilicia, and given, his —_ 


* Aror Top. I. z. 


Belus the elder before him; and moſt of the moderns, upon the 
authority of Joſephus (1), make Sidex the eldeſt ſon of 
founder of the city of Sidon, which was ſo called from him. And 
as to the city of Tyre, the ſame Jo/ephas tells us, that it was founded 
240 years before the building of So/omon's temple : from whence it is 
ae. if we follow Joſenbus (whoſe authority, as to this particular, is 
ble to that of the Greeks) that theſe two cities were not built 
8 Bre was, without doubt, a eolonyof 
the Sidonians, it being called in ſcripture the daughter o 1 
was 
before the taking of Troy, by the Sumi], who being 1 out 


of their own country, by the king of the 4ſcaloziaxs were forced 
to ſeek new ſeats (3). ITI. It is agreed upon by moſt of the antients, 
that Europa, Cadmus, Phenix, and Chr, were de dite ef . 

5 and cuſtoms 
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(1) Ness. Anti, l 2. c. 6. (2) I it. 1. (30 Join 


A 6.3- (4) Dionyfiac 113. o 
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that country. He adds, that h uo mans me 
in Thrace, which is confirmed by Pauſanias b 
of Electra is, that one of the 1 of Thebes borrowed its 
name from her'. Of Sipylus we read in Plutarch k, that 
mount Sipylus was ſo called from him. We ſhall have oc- 
caſion to relate, more at length, what we read of Cadmus in 
the antient Greet writers, when we come to write the be 
of the Theban kings. | 
 ProENIX is ſuppoſed by the Greeks to have ſucceeded his Phenix. 
father in the an of Phenice, or rather of Sidon; which ; 
city, „ likewiſe that of Tyre, they pretend to have been 
1 . e „wherein they are followed, among the La- 

= Curtius i. That country, according to them, 
borrowing ? its name from Phanix was called Phænice, and the 
inhabitants Phanicians. Euſebius adds n, that he was the 
firſt who found out the ſcarlet colour, which was therefore 
called at firſt Phenicius, and afterwards, with a ſmall alte- 
ration, Puniceus color. 

Tux next king of Sidon we meet with in hiſtory is us Pbalv. 
ny who fourithed in the dne of the Troyes war. He 


dPavranin Elia, i Idem in Boot. * PLuTARCH. 
de Fluviis. ; 9 CunTivs 1. _” «ann Evang. 


| were driven out by the Edemites flying from David, laid the firſt 
8 foundations of the cities of Tyre and Arad, and made Abiball, their 
leader, king of Tyre. So that according to his computation, Tyre was 
D and about the 16th year of his reign 
(5)- But this is plainly contradicted by Joſephus, who tells us, that 
Dre was built two hundred and forty years before the building of 
Solomon” s temple (6); which work Solamon undertook in the 
eleventh of the reign of Hiram, ſon and ſucc:flor to Ai 

king of Tyre. It is therefore plain, both from Jeſepbus, and the 
5 which he quotes, that Abibal was not the founder 
of Tyre, and that that city was built long before David's time. 
Neither was Aibal the firſt king of Tyre, though he is the firſt. 
we find mentioned in hiſtory ; as appears from the ſame Fo/ephus, 
who, in ſpeaking of Menander's hiſtory, tells us, that Menander, 
after having given an account of the reigns of the other kings of 
Phanice, comes at laſt to Hiram, who was aſſumed to the throne 
upon the death of his father Abibal (8). From which paſſage it is 
manifeſt (if we give credit to Joſephus and Mepander), that Abibal 
— — other kings, * 


95 Sir {ſaac 2 — of ant. king, Amerd. (6) J- 


( 
. 1dem ibi oſeph. contr. 
WW 


proved 
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proved a faithful ally to the Greeks, and uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours, though in vain, to draw Sarpedon, king of Lycia, 
over to their fide a. He is mentioned by Homer © 1 ho- 
noured with the title of moſt illuſtrious. 

Tusk are the kings of Side we find mentioned in the 
antient Greek writers ; but as their accounts are no ways 
to be depended upon, being interwoven, and darkened with 
a thouſand fables, we have thought fit to treat of them apart, 


leſt we ſhould ſeem to confound what is * * what 
is truly hiſtorical. 


SECT. Iv; 
The Reigns of the Kings of Proznice. 


Pu ane os ee 


ſmall kingdoms; for beſides the kings of Sidon, and 
Tyre mentioned in ſcripture, we read in hiſtory of EI- 
 baſus king of Berytus, to whom Sanchoniatho, according to 
Euſebius *, dedicated his hiſtory of Erylus king of Byblus b, 
and of other Phen:ician kings e, whoſe dominions were con- 
_ fined within the narrow bounds of one city, and its territory, 


„Of all the kings of Phenice, thoſe of Sidon, Tyre, and Arad, 


| ſeem to have been the moſt powerful and wealthy, and make 
the beſt figure in hiſtory, But their ſucceſſions, and the years 
of their reſpective reigns, are over- caſt with ſuch a miſt, and 
interrupted with ſo many chaſms, that it is no eaſy matter to 
give any tolerable account of them. However, we ſhall here 
produce what occurs in hiſtory relating thereto, and ſeems 
_ Chiefly to be depended upon. We will begin with Sidon, the 


moſt antient city of Phœænice. 


1. KINGS of SIDON, 


Si box, the eldeſt "wy of Canaan, was, according to 7. 
ſephus ©, the founder, and very likely, the firſt king of this 
city, or at leaſt, the father of the people. But as to his 
actions, or the years of his reign, we are left quite in the 
dark. Neither are we better acquainted with the kings who 
ſucceeded him; for though the S:don:ans are mentioned in 
the hiſtories of A. ſes, Jobus, and the Judges, yet we find 
not, in holy writ, — mention made of their kings, till 


u Diers. I. 1. o Odyſl. 8. 2 EusEB. præ- 
ow Evangel. 1. 1. c. 6. bARrRIAN. 1.2. « STRABO |. 
Josx pu. Antiq- 1. I.C 7. 


* tha 
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the time of the prophet Jeremiah, who ſpeaks of ambaſſadors 
ſent, (on what occaſion we know not) by the king of Sidon 
to Zedektah, king of Judah e. 3 | 
THe next king we find mentioned in hiſtory, is TE- Tetram- 
TRAMNESTus, who aſſiſted Xerxes, in his expedition againſt neffur. 
Greece, with three hundred gallies, and is counted by 
Herodotus t among the chief commanders of the Perfian navy. 
TENNESs appears next: it is uncertain whom he ſucceed- 
ed, In his reign the Sidonians, and other Phenicians, not Tennet. 
being able to bear the haughty behaviour, and tyrannical pro- 
ceedings of thoſe whom Darius Ochus, king of Perſia, had 
| ſet over them, entered into a confederacy with Ne&anebes 
| king of Egypt®, and roſe up in arms, with deſign to ſhake off 
the Perſian yoke, and recover their antient liberty. As the 
Perſians were then making vaſt preparations to reclaim Egypt, 
which they could not well approach, but by marching through 
Phenice, this revolt happened very opportunely for Ne#ane- 
bes. Therefore, to encourage the Phenicians to ſtand out 
in it, he ſent a body of four thouſand Greet mercenaries, un- 
der the command of Mentor the Rhodian, to their aſſiſtance, 
hoping thereby to make Pharnice a kind of Barrier to Egypt, 
and carry on the war at a diſtance. On the other fide, Ten- 
nes king of Sidon (which city then exceeeded all the others 
of Phenice in wealth) having fitted out with great expedi- 
tion a powerful fleet, and raiſed a conſiderable army in his 
own dominions, took the field ; and, being ftrengthened by 
the Greek auxiliaries, engaged, and routed the governors of 
| Syria and Cilicia, whom Ochus had ſent to reduce him, and 
drove the Perfians quite out of Phanice. The Sidonians, on 
their firſt taking up of arms, had laid waſte a delicious gar- 
den belonging to the kings of Per/za, cutting down all the 
trees wherein they took great delight; ſeized, and burnt all 
the forage which the Perſian governor had laid up for the 
ſubſiſtence of his cavalry ; and what is ſtill worſe, puniſhed, 
with the utmoſt ſeverity ſuch of their Perſian oppreſſors as fell 
into their hands. Ochus was provoked to ſuch a degree at 
theſe proceedings of the Sidonians, eſpecially after news was 
brought him of his lieutenants being defeated, and the Per- 
fans driven out of Phenice ; that now he breathed nothing but 
revenge, threatening total deſtruction not only to the Sidonians 
but to all the inhabitants of Phænice. Being thus bent upon re- 
venge, he drew together all the forces he could, and having muſ- 
tered them at Babylon marched from thence into Pha nice, at 
the head of an army of three hundred thouſand foot aud thirty 


© Jerem, c. XXVii. 3. tHERODOr. I. 7. $ Sce before, 
p. 67. | __ thouſand 
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thouſand horſe. Mentor, who was then in Sidon, being ter- 
rified at the approach of ſo powerful an army, ſent privately 
a truſty ſervant of his own, called Thefſalion to the king of 
Perfia, offering not only to put him in poſſeſſion of 
Sidon, but likewiſe to aſſiſt him in the reducing of Egypt ; 
where, as he was well acquainted with the country, he was 
capable of doing him good ſervice. Ochus, glad of this prof- 


fer, ſpared no promiſes to engage Mentor in his ſervice ; who, 
having received ſuch aſſurances from the king of Perſia 
as he deſired, found means to draw Tennes king of Sidon into 


the ſame treaſon. In the mean time the Sidonians, not miſ- 
truſting Mentor, and much leſs their own king, were prepar- 
ing for a vigorous defence. The city was furniſhed with arms 

and proviſions of all ſorts to hold out a long ſiege, and the citi- 
zens had drawn a treble trench and a high wall round them. 
Beſides the mercenaries, the place was garriſoned with a brave 
body of tall, handſome, and ſtout Sidonians, all well exer- 


_ Ciſed, and trained up in martial diſcipline ; and the ſea-coaſt 


was guarded with a fleet of an hundred large gallies. But 
all was to no purpoſe; for Tennes no ſooner heard that the 


Perſian army was drawing near, but, feigning to go to the 
general aſſembly of the Phænicians, he marched out with a 


body of five hundred men, and, taking along with him an 


hundred of the chief citizens to be created ſenators, as he 
pretended, went ſtrait to the enemy's camp, and delivered 


them up to Ochus, who received him as a friend, but cauſed 


all the citizens, as authors of the rebellion, to be immediately 
put to death. This ſeverity of Ochus, joined with the treach- 


ery of Tennes, ſtruck ſuch terror into the Sidonians, that five 


hundred more of the citizens, all men of rank, went out to 


throw themſelves at their enemy's feet, and implore his mer- 
cy with all the reſpect and ſubmiſſion imaginable. Ochus, on 


| ſeeing them, aſked Tennes, whether it was in his power to put 


him in poſſeſſion of the city, for he was unwilling to take it 
upon treaty, being bent on the utter ruin of the Sidonians, in 
hopes, that ſuch an inſtance of ſeverity would make the other 
Phenicians voluntarily ſubmit. Tennes aſſured him, he could 


deliver the city into his hands whenever he pleaſed: where- 
upon Ochus cauſed the five hundred citizens, though they 
were come out with olive branches in their hands, as 
of ſubmiſſion, to be ſhot with darts upon the ſpot. After this 


Ochus and Tennes marched at the head of the Perſian army 
towards the city, and were admitted, without the leaſt op- 
5 by Mentor and the Greet mercenaries, to whom 
Tennes, in leaving the city, had delivered up one of the gates 
for that end. The Sidonians, on the approach of Ochus's 

eee  a army, 
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army, had deſignedly burnt all their ſhips, to prevent any Year of 
one's withdrawing himſelf from the defence of his country: the Flood, 
and therefore finding themſelves thus betrayed, and the enemy 2648. 
within the walls, without any means left them to make their Year be. 
eſcape either by ſea or land, they ſhut themſelves up with fore Chriſt 
their wives and children in their houſes, and, ſetting fire to N 
them conſumed themſelves, to the number of forty thouſand, | 
and the moſt valuable things they had, in the flames. Tennes 
met with no better fate than his ſubjects; for Ochus ſeeing 
he could do him no further ſervice, and deteſting in his heart 
the treachery of the man, cauſed his throat to be cut, left he 
ſhould out- live the ruin which he himſelf had brought upon 
his country. As Sidon was at that time in a very flouriſhing 
condition, and the moſt wealthy city of Phænice; a val 
quantity of gold and filver was melted down by the flames, 
and found in the aſhes, which Ochus fold for great ſums of 
money. The ruin and total deſtruction of Sidon terrified the 
other cities of Phanice to ſuch a degree, that they all volun- 
tarily ſubmitted to the conqueror, each of them making 
peace with the king upon the beſt terms they could. Neither 
was Ochus unwilling to compound with them, that he might 
be no longer retarded from putting in execution the deſign he 
had upon Egypt. And thus all Phenice was again brought 
under the Perfian yoke >, and the prophecies of /a:ah ', e- 
remiab k, Ezekiel', and Zechariah =, touching the deſtructi- 
( ONO 
| AFTER Tennes reigned STRAT0; for ſuch of the Sidonians, Strato. 
as by being abſent on traffic at ſea, or on other occaſions, 
| had eſcaped the maſſacre, returning home after Ochus was 
gone back into Perſia, rebuilt the city; but ever afterwards 
bore an immortal averſion to the Perſian name. No wonder 
then if, a few years after, they ſo readily ſubmitted to Alex- 
ander the Great, and ſo greedily embraced that opportunity 
olf ſhaking off the yoke they groaned under. For the Sidoni- 
ant are counted among the firſt in thoſe parts, who ſent am- 
baſſadors to Alexander, as he marched through Phaenice, to 
make their ſubmiſſion to him. Strato, as it ſeems, did not 
_ approve of this reſolution, but could not prevent it, the citi- 
ens being obſtinately bent againſt the Perſians. For we are Year of 
told, that Alexander deprived him of the crown, becauſe he the Flood, 
ſubmitted at the inſtigation of the qroagy and not of his own "ai | 
rd a. Theopo as quoted by At s 9, gives him ear be- 
acco Theopompus, as quoted by Atheneus gives him 838388 
b Drop. Sic. l. 16. | Ta. xxiii. k ſerem. xlvii. 332. 
I Ezek, xxviti, and xxxii m Zech. ix. a Luk r. 1.4. 
& Diop. Sicut. |. 17. JJ 
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the character of a moſt lewd and voluptuous prince, and tells 
us in particular, that in order to afſemble the women, and 
have thereby an opportunity of chooſing the moſt beautiful for 
his own uſe, he inftituted public ſports for them, conſiſting 
chiefly in dancing and finging, wherein ſuch as excelled the 
others were amply rewarded. lian? ſays, he died an un- 
natural death. Of one Strato, king of Sidon, S. Ferom 1 
relates, that having adhered to the king of Egypt againſt the 
Perſians, and finding himſelf in danger of falling into the 
hands of an enemy, from whom he had no reaſon to expect 
any favour, he reſolved to prevent the impending calamity, 
by laying violent hands on himſelf; but fainting in the exe- 
cution of his deſign, his wife, who was preſent,” ſnatching, 
with a manly reſolution, the ſword out of his hand, freed 
him from that perplexity, by putting firſt him, and then her- 
ſelf, to death, without ſhewing the leaſt concern. But the 
_ circumſtances of this king's death, if true, plainly ſhew, that 
he was not the ſame perſon whom Alexander the Great ſtript 
of his dominions, on account of his attachment to the Perfran 
intereſt. This Strato, king of Sidon, is alſo mentioned by 
Haximus Tyrius rx. FV . 
STRATO was ſucceeded by BALLONYMUS, of whoſe aſ- 
ſumption to the throne we have the following account from 
Diodarus ©, Alexander, having depoſed Strato, gave Hepheſ- 
tion power to beſtow the crown of Sidon upon which of his 
friends he pleaſed. Whereupon Hephæſtion named to the 
royal dignity one of the chief citizens, in whoſe houſe he then 
lodged, and was ſplendidly entertained ; deſiring him to ac- 
cept of it as a pledge of his friendſhip, and an acknowledg- 
ment of the many favours he had received in his houſe. The 
citizen, not at all dazled at the fight of a crown, returned 
his generous gueſt a thouſand thanks, but at the ſame time 
carneſtly begged he would excuſe him from aſſuming a digni- 
ty, to which he had no title, as not being of the royal fami- 
ly. Hephæſtion was not a little ſurpriſed at this anſwer z but 
finding the Sidonian to be in carneſt, deſired he would name 
ſome one of the royal race to be inveſted with the dignity 
himſelf had refuſed. Upon this he named Ballonymus, a man 
of an unblemiſhed character, but ſo poor, that he was redu- 
ced to live in a very obſcure condition, and to maintain him- 
ſelf with his daily labour. However, his poverty and mean 
condition were no objection to Hephæſtion, who immediate- 
Iy diſpatched a meſſenger to him with the royal robes, and 


E:L7 4-4 1 Contra Jovian. l. J. erm. 4 
r Ubi ſupr. | . 5 


tidings 
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wbo reigned at Tyre before Abibal, with whom Toſephus and 
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tidings of his elevation to the throne. The meſſenger found 


him all in rags, and working in a garden as a common la- 
bourer. He was actually employed in drawing water out of 
a well, when the meſſenger acquainted him with his aſſump- 
tion to the throne, and cloathed him with the royal robes. 

He accepted without more ado the new dignity, and proceed- 
ing, with the meſſenger, towards the city, was there receiv- 
ed by Hephe/tion with all the marks of diſtinction due to his 
character, and b him introduced into the Forum, where a- 
mong the j ſhouts of the people who were extremely 


pleaſed with this election, he was proclaimed king of Sidon x. 
The ſame occurrence is related, with ſome ſmall variations 


of circumſtances, by Plutarch *, Curtius , and Tuſtin *, 
Plutarch makes this king Mlonymus ; Curtius calls him Ab- 
dolominus, and Juſtin Abdolomius. Plutarch makes him 
king of 5 and Diodorus both him and his predeceſſor 
kings of But in this particular we have abandoned him 


to follow he current of moſt writers, who place both Strata 


and Ballonymus (as Diodorus calls him) among the kings of 
Sidon. All we know of his reign is, that to the llt he 
proved faithful to the Macedonians, to whom he was indebted 


for his crown. And now that we have brought the kings of 
Sidon down to the conqueſt of Phænice by the — 
let us turn back to the kings of Bre. 


KINGS f TYRE. 


We are left quite in the dark as to the ſeries of the kings 
Theophilus Antiochenus begin the ſucceſſion they have furniſh- 


Foſephus tells us *, from the public archives of the places he 


treats of. 


Tat firſt king of "3 mentioned by theſe hiſtorians, as 


quoted by Joſephus and Theophilus, is ABIBAL, as Foſepbus © 
calls ! 


him 2, or r Abeimal, as he is named by Theophilus Þ, As 
/ ®* Dxop. Sic. ibid. | PLUTARCH, de fortuna Alexandri. | 


» CunTivs|l. 4. * JusTin J. 11. Jos zH. contra 


Ar 10. I. . dem ibid. Y . Tu- 
or AI. ANTIOCH. I. z. | 


= * PE to 


ed us with from Menander the Epheſian and Dius, both au- 
thors, as Foſephus calls them , of unqueſtionable credit. 
Dius, who was by birth a Pharnician, wrote the hiſtory of 
_ Tyre extracted from the public records, which were carefully 
preſerved in that city. And Menander compiled the lives 
and actions of princes both Greek and ee as the ſame 


Hbibal, ; 


: 
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to his actions and years of his reign we are left quite in the 
dark. He was contemporary with David, and probably 
joined with the neighbouring nations againſt him, fince Da- 
vid counts the inhabitants of Tyre among his enemies e. The 
Tjrian officers, who ſerved the Philiſtines againſt Samuel, 
as we are told by Syracides d, might have been ſent by him. 
But theſe are, we own, bare conjectures, fince _— 
ſephus, nor Theophilus, make any mention of his friendſhip 
or enmity towards the Jews. 5 3 
| Hiram, ABIBAL was ſucceeded by his ſon HIR Au, whom Theo- 
Year of Philus calls ſometimes Hieromus, and ſometimes Hieromenus, 
the Flood, Joſephus, Hiram and Irom, Tatian and Zonaras, Chira- 
1987. mus. This prince maintained a ſtrict friendihip with king 
Year be- David, to whom he ſent ambaſſadors, probably to congratu- 
fore Chriſt late him upon his victory over the Jebuſites, whom he had 
1012 juſt then driven from the ſtrong hold of Zion, and to conclude 
Van alliance with him. He preſented him with cedar-trees, 
and ſent ſkilful workmen to build him a palace in Feruſalem e. 
And hence he is faid in ſcripture to have been ever a lover of 
David i; which ſhews, that he was not only a faithful ally, 
but a ſincere friend of David's. Upon the death of David 
and the ſucceſhon of Solomon to the throne, the affection Hi- 
ram had ever maintained for the father, prompted him to 
| ſend a gratulatory embaſſy to the ſon, upon the news of his 
acceſſion to the government, expreſſing great joy to ſee it 
continued in the family. Upon the return of theſe ambaſſa- 
dors, Solomon embraced the occaſion, and wrote a letter ts 
Hiram in theſe terme. „„ „ 


King Solo uod to King HIRAM, greeting. 
Be it known to thee, O king, that my father David had it «a 
Lung time in his mind to erect a temple to the Lord; but being 
perpetually in war, and under a neceſſity of clearing his hands 
| of his enemies, and making them all his tributaries, before he 
| could attend this great and holy work, he hath left it to me in 
time of peace, both to begin, and to finiſh it, according to the 
direction, as well as the predict ion of Almighty God. Bleſſed 
be his great name for the preſent tranquillity of my dominions ! - 
and by his gracious aſſiſtance, I ſhall now dedicate the beſt im- 
provements of ibis liberty and leiſure to his honour and worſhip. 
Mherefore I make it my requeſt, that you will let ſome of your 
people go along with ſome ſervants of mine to mount LIBANUS, 
[ to aſſiſt them in cutting down materials towards this building; 


—_— ds... mann 


i e Pal. Ixxxiii. 7. 4 Eceleſ. Alvi. e 2 Sam. v. 11, and 
y t Chy, xv. 1. f 1 Kings v. 1. | i 
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for the StDONIANS underſtand it much better than we do. As 


for the workmens reward, or wages, whatever you think rea- 


ſonable ſhall be punctually paid them. 


Hin an was much pleaſed with Solomon's letter, and re- 
turned him the following anſwer : 


King Hiram to King SoLomoN. 
NoTHING could have been more welcome to me, than 10 


underſtand, that the government of your bleſſed father is devol- 
ved by God's providence into the hands of fo excellent, ſo wiſe, 
and ſo virtuous a ſucceſſor ; his holy name be praiſed for it! 


That which you write for, ſhall be done with all care and good 
will - for I will give order to cut down and export ſuch quan- 
tittes of the faireſt Cedars and Cypreſs-trees, as you ſhall have 
afafron for. My people ſhall bring them to the ſea-ſide for 


u, and from thence ſhip them away to what part you pleaſe, 
where they may lie ready for your own men to tranſport them to 
Jeruſalem. It would be @ great obligation, after all this, to 
| allow us ſuch a proviſien of corn in exchange, as may fland with 
your conventence ; for that is the commodity we iſlanders want 
Joskrus aſſures us, that the originals of theſe letters 
were extant in his time, both in the Zewsfb and Tyrian re- 
cords (B) *. And they are entirely agreeable with what is 


delivered in ſcripture upon the ſame ſubject '. Solomon was 
highly pleaſed with Hiram's anſwer, and, in return for his 
generous offers, ordered him a yearly preſent of twenty thou- 
ſand meaſures of wheat, and twenty meaſures of pure oil k. 
Beſides the cedar-wood, and other materials for the building 


of the temple, Hiram ſent to Solomen a man, who was very 
famous in Tyre, for working in gold, filver, and other me- 


tals, to aſſiſt and direct him in that great undertaking ', Nei- 


1 Joszrn.1.8.c.2. Þ» Idem ibid. i 1 Kings v. 2. & 


ſeq. 1 1 King v. 11. 2 Chron. ii. 13. 


e But it is pretty odd, that Fuſebias (1), who calls this king. 


Heron, ſhould give us this letter with ſo much variation from Fo/e- 


|  phus as he does. He therein ſpecifies, that he had ſent to So/omon 


eighty thouſand Phenicians and Tyrians . . That the architect he 


ſent him was a Tyrian by birth; but that by the mother's fide he 


was deſcended of the tribe of David, and the like. 
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ther did Hiram's friendſhip and kindneſs towards Solomon ſtop 


here ; for he not only furniſhed him with the choiceſt wood 
from mount Libanus, and able architects and workmen, but 


| moreover advanced him 120 talents of gold for the finiſhing 


of the fabric v. And Solomon was not behind-hand with him 
neither, in his acknowledgments and preſents ; for, beſides 
the yearly ſupply of wheat and oil above-mentioned, he be- 


| ſtowed upon him twenty cities in the land of Galilee n, not 


tar from Tyre; which Hiram upon a view of them (they not 
being much to his liking) fairly declined, with a reſpectful 
excuſe to Solomon, that he had no need of thoſe cities. From 
this refuſal, that part of the country was called Cabul, that 
is, &/Shefng *. 5 
HIR AM proved no leſs ſerviceable to Solomon in the build- 
ing of his fleet, than in perfecting the grand work of the 
temple. For he no ſooner heard, that Solomon deſigned to 
build a fleet at Eloth and Ezion- geber, two ſeaport towns on 
the Red-ſea, in order to carry on a trade from thence to O- 


_ phir, but he generouſly furniſhed him with as many builders | 


and ſhipwrights as he had occaſion for : and after having thus 


. aſſiſted him in building, fitting, and rigging out of his navy, 
he ſent him expert pilots and ſkilful mariners, to conduct his 
fleets to the land of Ophir; the Tyrians being in thoſe days, 
and for many ages after, the moſt experienced of all men in 
= —_—_— LED 4 


| Divs, as quoted by Foſephus 1, tells us, that the love of 
wiſdom was the chief inducement to that tenderneſs of friend- 


ſhip betwixt Solomon and Hiram; that they interchanged 
certain riddles to be unfolded, upon condition, that he who 
failed of the ſolution, ſhould incur a forfeiture ; and that 

Hiram, finding the queſtion too hard for him, paid the penal- 


ty. But one Abdemonus, a Tyrian, reſolved the ſaid queſtion, 
and propoſed new ones to Solomon, upon the penalty of pay- 
ing ſo much to Hiram, if he did not uncypher them. 
Tu kingdom of Tyre was in a very flouriſhing condition 
under this prince. He repaired and improved divers cities in 
the eaſtern parts of his dominions ; enlarged Tyre, and, by 
the help of. a dam, joined it to the temple of the Olympian 
Jupiter ſtanding in an iſland. In this temple he dedicated a a 


golden pillar to Jupiter. He built two temples, one to Her- 


So 7 SY EY Kings ix. 11. & JosEPH. ubi ſupr, 


'© 1 Kings ix. 13. & JosE PH. ubi ſupfr. f 1 Kings ix. 27. and 


2 Chron. viii. 18. & Jost pa. ubi ſupr. 4 Jos EU. ubi ſupr. 
& |. 1. contra Ar iox. | „ e 


cules, 


Mochus, three Phenician hiſtorians, that king Hiram gave 


his reign by 


but twelve. He is called in ſcripture Eth-baal, and ſtiled king 
of the Sidonians*, Joſephus gives him the title of king of 
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cules, another to Aftarte, and beautified them with rich do- 
natives. To Hercules he alſo erected a ſtatue, and is ſaid to 
have repaired the temples of other gods, and to have enrich- 
ed them with offerings to a very great value. Hiram, it 
ſeems, was rather a religious, than a warlike prince ; for 
the only military expedition we read of, during his reign, 
is that which he undertook againſt the Lyceans, who refuſed 
to pay him a certain tribute that was due to him, but were 
reduced in a very ſhort tine. 

I is related by Tatian, from Theodotus, Hyſicrates, and 


his daughter in marriage to Solomon: he adds, that by her 

Solomon was induced to worſhip Aſptaroth, the goddeſs of the 

Sidontans cl. Hiram lived 53 years, and reigned 34 *. 
HE was ſucceeded by his ſon BALEAZAR, BALEASTAR- Ba/caxar- 

us, or BAazoR, as Theophilus calls him, who reigned ſe- 

ven years according to Foſephus, and ſeventeen according to 

Theophilus, and died in the forty third year of his age . 
ABDASTARTUS, the ſon of Baleazar, ſucceeded his father, Abdaſtar- 

and died according to Foſephus, in the twentieth year of his life, 24. 

and the ninth of his reign. Theophilus ſays, he died at the age 

of fifty four, after having reigned twelve years. This prince 


was murdered by his nurſe's four ſons, and the eldeſt of them 
_ uſurped the kingdom, and governed twelve years. | 


ASTARTUS, the brother of Aldaſtartus, recovered the A/artus. 


_ throne to his family, lived ſixty fix years, and reigned twelve. 


AFTER him, came his brother ASTARIMUs, who lived, 4farimus. 

if we believe Joſephus, fifty four years, and reigned twelve, 

Theophilus calls him Atharymus, and ſays, that he lived fifty 

eight years. He was murdered by his brother Phelles, who 

took the government upon him in the fiftieth year of his age. 
PHELLES, or, as Theophilzs calls him, HEL. es, did not Phelles. 

long enjoy the throne he had wreſted to himſelf, by ſo baſe 

and wicked an act, being murdered in the eighth month cf 
ITHoBAL, whom Theophilus names Futhoba!, ſon to {/ta- Itbobal. 

rimus, and chief prieſt of the goddeſs Afarte ; which dignity 

was next to that of the king. Ithobal lived to the age of 


ſixty eight years, and ruled thirty two, ſays Feſephus: but if 


we credit Theophilus, he lived but forty years, and reigned 


r Menanp. Er HIS. & Dius apud Jos EY RH. ubi ſupr. Ta- 
TIAN. ordt. contra Græcos. t Tyuzeorn., ArTiocn.l. z. 
Jos ERH. I. 1. contra Ap fox. Jos PH. & Turo n. vi ſupr. 
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Mettinus. 


that Eth-baal was king of Tyre. 
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Tyre and Sidon IJ. Whence it is plain, that, in Eth-baal's 


time, Sidon was ſubject to Tyre. When that ſubjection be- 
gan is uncertain, for even in king Hiram's time, the Tyrians 
were, in all, probability, maſters of Sidon; fince Solomon, in 
the beginning of his reign, applied himſelf to Hiram for 
workmen of Sidon, who were famous for their {kill in hew- 


ing of timber *. Ithobal built Botrys in Phænice, and Au- 


zatesin Africa. Tezebel, king Ahab's wife (whom we ſhall 
have occaſion to mention hereafter), was daughter to this 
prince. Menander, as quoted by Joſephus, tells us, that in 
the time of ETH-BAAL king of Tyre, there was an extreme 
drought for want of rain, that laſted from the month Hyper- 


beretæus, til! the ſame month next year. There were prayers 


indeed, ſays he, put up for the averting of the judgment, which 
were followed with mighty claps of thunder d. This was un- 
doubtedly the drought under Ahab, for it was in his reign 
AFTER him his ſon BAD RZ OR (whois called by Theophi- 
lus BAZoR) reigned, according to Foſephus, fix years, and 
lived forty five. Theophilus ſays he reigned ſeven, 
His ſon MeTTiNus ſucceded him, and reigned nine years 
ſays Joſephus, twenty nine ſays Theophilus. He died in the 
thirty ſecond year of his age, leaving behind him two ſons, 
Pygmalion and Barca, and as many daughters, Eliſa and 
Anna. : CD VV 
ProMALION aſcended the throne on the death of his fa- 
ther Mettinus, being at that time, as we are told by Juſt in c. 
very young ; that is, ſixteen, according to the computation 


of Foſephus, who ſuppoſes him to have lived fifty ſix years, 


and reigned farty 4, It was in the ſeventh year of his reign 
that his ſiſter Eliſa, called alſo Dido, flying from Tyre, built 
Carthage in Afric. The occaſion of her flight is common] 


related thus. Pygmalion coveting the immenſe riches of his 


uncle Sichæus, who was a prieſt of Hercules, and had mar- 


ried his fiſter Eliſa, determined by ſome means or other to 


make them his own, But as that could not be effected fo. 
long as Sichæus was alive, he invited him one day to hunt 
with him, and while thoſe who attended him were engaged 
in the purſuit of a wild boar, ran him through with his ſpear ; 


and thea throwing him down a precipice, gave aut, that the 


7 Jo Een. Antiq. I. 8. C. 7. & l. 9. c. 6.1 Kings . 6. 
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fall had been the occaſion of his death. Fuftin and Virgil ſay, 
that Pygmalion barbarouſly murdered his uncle at the altar ©. 
But however that be, he reaped no fruit from his wicked at- 
tempt, being diſappointed, when he leaſt expected it, by the 
prudent and artful conduct of his ſiſter Eliſa 3 who, as ſhe 
was a woman of great ſagacity and penetration, well knew 
what had prompted him to the murder of her huſband ; but 


at the ſame time, concealing her thoughts with an artful diſ- 


ſimulation, ſhewed the ſame kindneſs and eſteem for him, as 
though ſhe had not entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of him. 
In the mean while, having formed a deſign of leaving Tyre, 
and faving both herſelf and the treaſures of her deceaſed 
huſband, from the cruel avarice of Pygmalion ; under pretence 
of retiring to Charta, or Chartaca, a ſmall city between Si- 
don and Tyre, as if to live there with her brother Barca, ſhe 
defired the king to furniſh her with men and ſhips to convey 


thither her effects. The covetous prince looked upon this as 


a fair opportunity of ſeizing at laſt what he had for ſo long 
a time ſo earneſtly deſired, though always in vain ; becauſe 
Sichæus, who was thoroughly acquainted with his nephew's 


_ avaritious temper, had taken care to conceal his riches under 


ground. With this view Pygmalion willingly granted Eliſa 


her demands; which he ſoon repented; for as ſhe was aſ- 


ſiſted by her brother Barca and ſeveral ſenators, who were 


privy to her true deſign, and engaged to follow her at all 
adventures; her treaſures were put on ſhip-board, and the 


fleet out of ſight, before Pygmalion was appriſed of her re- 


ſolution. We are told, that, ſeeing himſelf thus deluded by 


a woman, and the vaſt riches, which he deemed already ſe- 
cured in his own coffers, ſnatched, by ſuch a cunning de- 
vice, out of his hands, he ordered a fleet to be fitted out 
with all poſſible e ition, in order to purſue the fugitives; 
but was prevented by the tears of his mother, and the threats 


of an oracle. The firſt place our adventurers put into was 


the iſle of Cyprus, from whence they carried off a great num- 


ber of young women, a commodity they wanted moſt of all, 


ſince their deſign was to plant a new colony. From Cyprus 


they ſteered their courſe for the coaſts of Afric, where they 
put an end to their voyage; and, being kindly entertained 
by the inhabitants of Utica, a Tyrian colony, laid tho 
foundations of Carthage; a city, which, in after-ages, be- 


came ſo powerful both by ſea and land, as to contend with 
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Rome for the empire of the world f. From Barca ſprang the 
illuſtrious family of the Barce in Afric, which produced many 
celebrated heroes, and among others the great Hannibal, 
But of the Carthaginian affairs hereafter : Let us now re- 
turn to Phænice. Pygmalion is ſaid by Stephanus to have 
built the city of Carpaſia in the iſland of Cyprus. He ſent to 
the temple of Hercules, ſtanding in the iſland of Gades, a 
rich donative, being the figure of an olive-tree of maſſive gold, 
and of moſt exquiſite and curious workmanſhip ; its berries, 
which were of emerald, bearing a wonderous reſemblance 


Vith the natural fruit of that tree ©. 


| THE next king of Tyre we find mentioned in hiſtory, is 
ELUL Us, who reigned in the time of Shalmaneſer king of 
Aſſyria. This prince, ſeeing the Philiſtines brought low by 


the war, which Hezeliab had made upon them, laid hold of 


the opportunity of reducing Gath, which had ſome time be- 
fore revolted from the Tyrians. Whereupon the Gzttites, 
applying themſelves to Shalmaneſer, engaged him in their 

cauſe ; ſo that he marched at the head of a powerful army 


into Phenice ; but upon the concluſion of a peace between 
him and Elulzus, he withdrew his troops, and retired. Not 


long after Sidon, Arce, Palæ- Tyrus, and ſeveral other ma- 


ritime towns of Phenice, revolting from the Tyrians pro- 
claimed Shalmaneſer their king. Upon this, a new war 


the Flood, being kindled between the Tyrians and Aſſyrians, Shalmane- 


2282. 


ſer, who could not abide to ſee, that the Tyrians were the 


Year be- only people in Phenice that diſputed his power and autho- 
fore Chriſt rity, reſolved to uſe his utmoſt endeavours towards the re- 


717. 


ducing of their city: and therefore, beſides his land forces, 
he ordered a fleet of ſixty ſail to be fitted aut againſt them. 


But the ficet was encountered and diſperſed by the Tyrians 


with only twelve veſſels, and frve hundred of the rowers 


were taken priſoners. This victory gained the Tyrians ſuch 


a reputation for naval affairs, that Shalmaneſer, dreading to 
engage them a ſecond time at fea, turned the war into a ſiege, 
and leaving the army to block up the city, returned into 4 


ria. The forccs he left behind him reduced the place to 
Ereat ſtraits, by ſtopping the aqueducts, placing guards by 
the ſprings, and cutting off all the conveyances of water. 


However, by digging of wells within the city they found ſome 


f Josrix. I. 18. Eusrark. in Droxys. VZIIEIVus, vol. 2. 


| Onos1vs1. 4. c. 2. APPlaxvus de Bell, Pun. Liv. decad. 4. 1. 
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relief in their diſtreſs, which enabled them to hold out for 
the ſpace of five years; at the end of which, Shalmaneſer 
dying, the ſiege was raiſed b. Elulæus reigned thirty years. 


Ir HOBAL II. reigned in the time of Nebuchadnezzar king 7;hobal II. 
of Babylon, who laid ſiege to the city of Tyre, which kept Year of 
that mighty monarch, that king of kings, as the prophet the Flood, 

Ezekiel ſtiles him, employed for thirteen years together k: 2414. 
ſuch was the power of the Tyrians, at that time. We have Year be- 
the deſcription of the ſiege in Ezekie!', who mentions a fort fore Chriſt 
raiſed againſt the place, a mount caſt up, and engines of 585. 


war erected to batter down its walls. At laſt Nebuchadnez- 
zar, after a fiege of thirteen years continuance, made him- 
ſelf maſter of the city; but as moſt part of the citizens had 


Therefore finding himſelf thus diſappointed, he vented his 
rage upon the buildings, and the few inhabitants who were 
left, razing the town to the ground, and putting all he 
found in it to the ſword. To this deplorable condition was 
Tyre reduced by the Babylomans, and the ſevere prophecies, 
foretelling the overthrow of that city, plainly fulfilled . 


Tthobal, in whoſe reign happened the deſtruction of Tyre, 
| was, according to the character the prophet gives him ", a 


moſt proud, arrogant, and aſſuming prince: pretended to 


know all ſecrets, to be as wiſe as Daniel, and even went fo 


far as to rank himſelf among the gods; which brought that 
heavy judgment upon him, becauſe thou haj? jet thine heart as 
the heart of GoD; behold therefore, I will bring ftrangers 
upon thee—— they ſhall bring thee detun to the pit, and thou 


8 ſhalt die the death of them that are lain in the midſt of the 


ſeas o. From whence we may conclude, that in this war he 
was lain by the 4/ſyrians. E TE | : 
As it is plain from ſcripture, that Nebuchadnezzar utterly 


| deſtroyed the city of Tyre, which he found empty; and as, 
on the other hand, we are told by the Phœnician hiſtorians, 
that Ithobal was ſucceeded in the kingdom of Tyre by Baal, 


and Baal by ſeveral temporary magiſtrates ; it is very pro- 


u Tosern. Antiquit. l. c. 14. .Ezek. wwi. 7. l Pur- 


Los rRATus apud Jos E EH. Antiquit. 1. 10. c. 11. | Ezek, 

xxvi. 8. & ſeq. m Jerem. xxv. 22, XXVii. 3. xlvii. 4. Ezek. 
ui. 3. | Amos i. 9. 10. Joel. il 4. Ezek. xxviii. ; 
4 o Idem ibid. ver. 6, 7, 8. | 


bable, 


the Flood, 


retired with all their effects elſewhere before he entered the Fal be- 
city, he had nothing but an empty town for his pains, as is fore 
plain from the ſcripture, where it is ſaid: Nebuchadnezzar Chriſt, 
Ling of Babylon cauſed his army to ſerve a great ſervice againſt 572. 
Tyrus .... yet had be no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus. 
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bable, that the inhabitants of Thre retreated with their ef- 


fects, before Nebuchadnezzar got poſſeſſion of the city, to 
an iſland about half a mile diſtant from the ſhore, where they 


built themſelves a new city; which, after the deſtruction of 


the old town, ſubmitted to Nebuchadnezzer, who thereupon 
appointed Baal to be king under himſelf ; but upon Baal's 
death, in order to make the government more dependent on 
the I Friam, changed the royal dignity into that of tempo- 
rary magiſtrates, called Sufetes 8 ), or Judges; a name 
well known among the Carthaginians, who were originall 
Tyrians, and whoſe chief magiſtrates were called Suffetes ?. 
BAAL reigned ten years, and upon his death the follow- 
ing judges had the government of the city, viz. ECNIBAL, 
the ſon of Basbech, two months; CHELBEs, the ſon of 
Abdæus, ten months; the high-prieſt ABB AR, three months; 
MyTGoNnus, or MyTrTonus, and GERASTUS, the fors 
of Abdelimus, fix years. After Tyre had been thus governed 
for ſome years by judges, the royal dignity was reſtored, 
and BALAToOR created king; but both he and his ſucceſlors 
were entirely dependent of, and tributaries to, the M Hrians, 
for the ſpace of ſeventy years; which being expired, they 
recovered, according to the prophecy of 1/atah 1, their an- 
tient liberty and former privileges, of which in its proper 


place. Balator reigned but one year. 


Uro his death the Tyrians invited Mensa from Baby- 


eon, who reigned four years. 


MERBAL was ſucceeded by his brother Iron, who reign- 
ed twenty years. In the fourteenth year of Jrom's reign, Cyrus, 
according to the Phenician annals, made himſelf maſter of 
the Per ian empire. 

AFTER Merbal reigned MAPEN, the ſon of Aires: He 


ſerved in Xer$es's navy againſt the Greets; and, with the 


other commanders, adviſed him to engage the Grecian fleet 
at Salamis*. The Tyrians, as well as the other Phænicians, 
were, at this time, as may be gathered from Heredotus *, 
tributaries to the Perfians, though under a EP” of their own; - 


7 Liv. I. 18. 30, & 34. q Lai. iii. 15, 17. 7 Jo- 
ER. |. 1. contra Ar 1ox. | ſHgnow. 1.8. t dem 1. 8. 
« 000 Suffetes. bad ies decfontion fron the Blow wand &o- 


1 pbetim, i. e. * es, which was the very name, whereby the 


chief governors of 1/-ae/ were called for ſeveral 3 be- 
1 fore nen. . 


(1) Prideaux's comme. vol. i p. 92. : 
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being greatly favoured by the Perſian monarchs, in conſide- 
ration of the ſervices they rendered them in their naval expedi- 
tions. 


ABoUT this time reigned STRATO, whoſe acceſſion to Strato. 


the throne is related by Juſtin thus. Ihe ſlaves who were 
then very numerous at Tyre, having formed a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt their maſters, murdered them all in one night (except 
Strato, whom bis ſlave ſecretly ſaved), and, taking poſſeſſion 


of the city, married their miſtreſſes, and put all the others to 


the ſword, who were not of their own race. Having thus 
not only recovered their liberty, but made themſelves abſolute 
lords of the ſtate, they reſolve to create a king out of their 
own body, and unanimouſly agree, that he ſhould be raiſed 
to that dignity, as being the moſt acceptable to the gods, who 
the next morning ſhould firſt ſee the riſing ſun. In purſuance 
of this reſolution and agreement, they appointed to meet 


about midnight in an open field, lying on the eaſt fide of the 
city, and there, with one accord, beſtow the crown upon 


the perſon to whom the ſun ſhould ſhew himſelf firſt. In the 
mean time Strato's ſlave having imparted the whole matter to 
his maſter, whom he kept carefully concealed, was by him 
inſtructed to turn himſelf, not to the eaſt, as the others would 

probably do, but to the weſt ; and there keep his eyes fixed 


on the top of the higheſt tower of the city. The ſlave obev- 


ed his maſter's directions, and was therefore looked upon by 
the whole multitude as no better than a mad-man ; it ſcem- 


ing to them very ſtrange, that a man ſhould look for the riſing 


ſun in the weſt. But they were ſoon made ſenſible of their 
error; for while the others ſtood gazing towards the eaſt, in 


expectation of ſeeing the ſun appear, Strato's ſlave ſhewed 
them the high edifices of the city already illuminated with his 


rays : whereupon he was highly applauded by his companions, 
and eagerly preſſed to name the perſon to whom he was in- 


debted for ſuch a wiſe thought; which they could not aſcribe 


to him, or any other ſlave. He refuſed at firſt to gratify 
their curioſity ; but at laſt, upon promiſe of impunity for 


Himſelf and the perſon he ſhould name, he owned that out 
ot compaſſion and gratitude toward his maſter, who had al- 


ways treated him with great humanity and kindneſs, he had 
ſaved both him and his fon in the common maſlacre, and 
acted in the affair, they were fo inquiſitive about, according 


to his directions. The multitude hearing this, not only par- 


doned the ſlave, but looked upon the maiter as one preſerved 
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by a particular providence of the gods, immediately proclaim- 
ed him their king. This is all we know of Strato. 

Uro his death, his ſon was placed on the throne ; and the 
kingdom of Tyre was enjoyed by his deſcendants *, among 
eln. Whom, the only one we find mentioned in hiſtory is AZEL- 
" MIC, in whoſe reign happened the memorable ſiege and re- 
duction of that city by Alexander the great . We may judge 
of its flouriſhing condition at that time, from the ſtand it made 
againſt that victorious prince, ſince it topped the courſe of his 
whole army full ſeven months. As the conqueror approached 
the territories of Tyre, the Tyr:ans ſent out ambaſſadors to 
meet him (amongſt whom was the king's own ſon), with pre- 
ſents for himſelf, and proviſions for his army: but when he 
defired to enter the city under pretence of * ſacrifice to 
Hercules, they refuſed him admittance; which provoked Alex- 
ander, now fluſhed with ſo many victories, to ſuch a degree, 
that he reſolved to ſtorm the city, and enter it by force. On 
the other hand, the Tyrians not at all terrified by Alexanders 
threats, determined to ſtand it out to the laſt. What encou- 
F raged them to this reſolution was the ftrength of the place, 
Year of and the confidence they had in the Carthaginians their allies, 
the Flood, The City then ſtood on an iſland, half a mile diſtant from the 
2607. ſhore; was ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall an hundred and 
Vear be- fifty foot high, and was ſtored with great plenty of proviſions, 
fore Chriſt e eee : . 
-—_ and all forts of warlike machines: beſides the Carthagimians, 
23 a , who were a powerful ſtate, and then maſters of the ſeas, had 
= * * promiſed to fend them ſuccours during the war. What ani- 
mated the Tyrians to ſtand a ſiege gave Alexander no ſmall un- 
caſineſs, in the undertaking and carrying it on. For he could 
no otherwiſe make his approaches to it, than by carrying a 
mole or cauſey from the continent to the iſland, on which the 
City ſtood. This grand work he undertook, and as he was 
reſolved at any rate to reduce the city, he accompliſhed it at 
laſt, maugre the innumerable, and almoſt inſurmountable dif- 
ficulties he met with in ſo bold an attempt. He was affifted in 
raiſing the mole (which was two hundred feet in breadth) by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities, who were all called 
in on this occaſion ; and ſupplied with ftones from the ruins 
of old Tyre, and with timber from mount Z:ibanus. The Ty- 
rians at firſt looked upon this undertaking as a raſh and ge- 
ſperate attempt, which could never be attended with any ſuc- 
ceſs : and therefore from their ſhips, laughing at the king, ask- 
ed him, whether he believed himſelf to be greater than Nep- 
tune? But ſeeing the mole, contrary to their expectation, be- 


* Idem. Ibid. ! ARRIARNus l. 2. * 
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ginning to appear above water, they reſolved for fear of the 
worſt, to ſend their wives and children and ſuch as were not 
fit for ſervice, to Carthage ; but were prevented by the arrival 
of Alexander's fleet from Cyprus. Neither could the Cartha- 
ginians aſſiſt them with the promiſed ſuccours, being detained 
at home by domeſtic troubles. However, the Tyrians fainted 


not in the reſolution of ſtanding to their defence; firſt from 


their ſhips, and afterwards, as the mole was brought nearer 
the city from the walls, with ſhowers of arrows, darts, ſtones, 
Sc. wherewith they made a moſt dreadful havock of the Ma- 
cedonians, who were employed in the work, and expoſed with- 
out any defence. But what moſt of all diſheartened the Ma- 
cedonians, was a violent ſtorm, which ariſing all on a ſudden, 
carried away, in great part, the cauſey, after it had been, 
with unwearied labour and great loſs of men, brought near the 
walls of the city. This unlucky accident perplexed Alexan- 
der to ſuch a degree, that he began to repent he had under- 


taken the ſiege, and would have ſent ambaſſadors to the Ty- 
rians with terms of peace, had he believed they would have 


hearkened to them. But as they had thrown headlong into 
the ſea the ambaſſadors, who before the ſiege had, in his 
name, ſummoned them to ſurrender; he was afraid, thoſe, 
he ſhould ſend now, might meet with ſuch like, or more ſe- 


vere treatment. Being therefore diverted, by this apprehenſi- 


on, from all thoughts of making up matters by way of treaty, 


and fully appriſed that his reputation, and the future progreſs 
ot his arms, entirely depended on the ſucceſs of the preſent 


_ undertaking, he re-afſumed, with ſeeming chearfulneſs, tho 


work; repaired, with incredible expedition, the breach which 


the ſea had made in the mole ; and having brought it again al- 


moſt home to the city, began to batter it with all ſorts of 


warlike engines: while the archers and lingers haraſſed, with- 


out interruption, thoſe who defended it, in order to drive them 


from their poſts. But the Tyrians ſtood their ground, and by 
means of a new contrivance of wheels with many ſpokes, 
which, being whirled about with an engine, either ſhattered 
in pieces the enemy's darts and arrows, or broke their force, 
covered themſelves againſt the aggreilors, and killed great 


numbers of them, without ſuffering any conſiderable loſs og 
their own ſide. But, in the mean time, the wall began to 
yield to the violence of the rams, that battered it night and 
day without interruption. Whereupon the beſieged, ſetting 
all hands to work, raiſed in a very ſhort time, a new wall, 


ten Cubits broad, and five cubits diſtant from the former; and 
by filling up the empty ſpace between the two walls with earth 


and ſtones, kept the Macadauians a long while employed, erg 
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they could make, with all their engines, the leaſt impreſſion 
on this new piece of fortification. However, Alexander, 
having joined many of his ſhips together, and mounted upon 
them a vaſt number of battering engines, beſides thoſe he had 
already placed on the mole, ſucceeded at laſt in the attempt, 
and made a breach an hundred feet wide. But when he came 
to the aſſault, in hopes of breaking into the city over the ruins, 


the Macedonians, though encouraged with the preſence of 


their king, were forced to give ground, and retire with great 
loſs to their ſhips. Alexander deiigned to renew the attack 


next morning; but the breach having been repaired by the 
 Tyriazs during the night, he perceived himſelf no farther ad- 
vanced than when he firſt began to batter the walls. Hereupon 


the Macedonian reſolved to change his meaſures, and, haviag 


firſt of all brought the mole home to the wall, cauſed ſeveral 


towers to be built equal in height to the battlements. Theſe 
towers he filled with the moſt brave and reſolute men of his 
army; who purſuant to his directions, having formed 2 
bridge, with large planks, reſting with one end on the towers, 


and with the other on the top of the ramparts, endeavoured, 


ſword in hand, to gain the wall, but could not prevail, being 


oppoſed by the Tyrians with unparalleled bravery, and weapons, 


which the Macedonians were altogether unacquainted with. 
Theſe were three-forked hooks, faſtened with a cord (one 


end whereof they held themſelves), which, being thrown at 


a little diſtance, ſtuck in the enemies targets, and gave the 
Zyrians an opportunity, either of plucking their targets out 


of their hands, and by that means expoſing them, without 


defence, to ſhowers of darts and arrows: or, if they were 
unwilling to part with their ſhields, of pulling them headlong 
out of the towers : ſome, by throwing a kind of fiſhing nets 


upon the Macedonians that were engaged on the bridges, en- 
tangled their hands; ſo that they could neither defend them- 


ſelves, or offend the enemy. Gthers, with long poles armed 
with iron hooks, drew them off of the bridges, and daſhed 


their brains out againſt the wall, or on the cauſey. In the 


mean time, a great many engines placed on the walls, played 


inceſſantly upon the aggreſſors, with mafly pieces of red-hot 
| won, which ſwept away entire ranks at once. But what moſt 


of all diſheartcned the Macedonians in the attack, and forced 


them at laſt to give it over, was the ſcorching ſand, which the 
Drians, by a new contrivance, ſhowered upon them. For 


this ſand (which was thrown in .red-hot tſhicids of iron, or 


braſs, getting within their breaſt- plates and coats of mail, tor- 

mented them to ſuch a degree, that many, finding no other 

_ -<hief, threw themſclves headlong into the lea; and others, 
LS, 1 85 dying 
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dying in the anguiſh of inexpreſſible torments, ſtruck, with 
their deſperate cries, a terror into all thoſe who heard them. 
This occaſioned unſpeakable confuſion among the aggreſſors; 
which gave new courage to the Tyrians, who now leaving 
the walls, charged the enemy hand to hand, on his own 
bridges, with ſuch reſolution, that Alexander, ſeeing his men 
give ground, thought fit to ſound the retreat, and by that 
means fave, in ſome degree, the reputation of his Macedoeni- 
ans, Such deſperate attacks were frequently renewed by the 
aggreſſors, and always ſuſtained with the ſame unbroken and 
undaunted courage by the beſieged. And now Alexander be- 
gan to entertain ſome thoughts of abandoning the enterpriſe, 
and continuing his march into Egypt : but again, conſideri 


the dangerous conſequences that muſt unavoidably attend ſuch 


_ a reſolution, he determined to go on with the ſiege at all ad- 
ventures ; though of all his captains none was found, but 
Amyntas, who approved of that determination. Having there- 
fore exhorted the diſheartened Macedonians to ſtand by him, 

and infuſed into them all the courage he could, he ſurrounded 


the city with his fleet, and began to batter it on all ſides. In 
the mean time, a fancy taking the Tyrians, upon a dream 

| ſome of them had, that Apollo Fe to forſake them, and 

go over to Alexander, they faſtened his ſtatue with golden 

chains to the altar of Hercules (D). This ſtatue, or coloſſus 


(for it was of an extraordinary ſize), belonged formerly to the 
City of Gela in Sicily, and was ſent from thence by the Car- 
thaginians, when they took Gela, to Tyre their mother city *. 


In this Apollo the Tyrians greatly confided ; and therefore, 
upon the rumour that he was to abandon them, had recourſe 


even to chains, in order to prevent his departure. But, their 
utter ruin being already decreed by the true God, and fore- 
told by his Prophets“, the confidence they placed in their 


idols could not avert the impending judgment. They were 


deſtined to deſtruction; and deſtruction was their fate: for 
| Alexander, hav ing at laſt battered down the walls, and taken 


. Diop. Sic. I. 13. 2 Ia, xxiii. a XXVii, xxviii. 


(D) We have hacks (2) "RY that * were only altars . 


to Hercules, and that the Egyptian, in his temple at Gades; but we 


read (3) that Hiram ere@ed a ſtatue to Hercules at Dre; whence 


we may infer, that he was either worſhipped with other rites at 


Tyre, than in the temple at Gades, or that the antient form of 


worſtup was corrupted. This we promiſed (4) to take notice of. 


(2) Sr before inthe notes, by 312, (Q). (3) Ser before, þ b. 340. 
% Ser before, P. 316. e 
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the town by ſtorm after ſeven months ſiege, fully executed 
the ſentence, which the Tyrians had, by their pride and other 
vices, drawn down upon themſelves and their country. The city 
was burnt down to the ground, and the inhabitants (except- 
ing thoſe whom the Sidonians ſecretly conveyed away in their 

ſkips) were either deſtroyed or enflaved by the conqueror, 
who, upon his firſt entering the city, put eight thouſand to 


the ſword, cauſed two thouſand of thoſe he took priſoners to 


be crucified, and fold the reſt, to the number of thirty thou- 
ſand, ſays Arrian, for flaves. His cruelty towards the two 
thouſand that were crucified was highly unbecoming a gene- 
rous conqueror. Alexander treated th thus for no other 
reaſon, than becauſe they had fought with ſuch bravery and 
reſolution in defence of their country. But, to palliate the 
true cauſe of ſo baſe an action, gave out, that he did it to re- 
venge upon the preſent Tyrians the crime which their fore- 
fathers committed, when they murdered their maſters, as we 
have related above ; ; and that, being flaves by origin, cruci- 
fixion was the puniſhment due to them. To make this look. 
the more plauſible, he ſaved all the deſcendants of Strato, as 
not being involved in that guilt, and among them king 2 | 
Mic, who in the beginning of the ſiege was out with his fleet 
upon a naval expedition, in conjunction with Autophradates, 
the Perſian admiral; but had haſtened home as ſoon as he was 


- acquainted with the danger of his country. After the city 
was taken, he took ſanctuary in the temple of Hercules; and 


was not only ſpared by the conqueror, but reſtored to the 


Year of throne aker dbaumnds dad re-yutghed the place. For, | 
the Flood, thus cleared it of its former inhabitants, he planted it a- new. 


with colonies drawn from the neighbouring places, and thence- 


Year be- forth ſtiled himſelf the founder of Tyre, a city which he had 


1 11 . 8. 


fore Chriſt moſt ungenerouſly deſtroyed. Upon taking the city, he un- 
23 * | 


chained Apollo, returning him thanks'for his intention of com- 
ing over to the Macedonians ; offered ſacrifice to Hercules, 
and, after performing many other ſuperſtitious follies, con- 
rinued his march into Egypt b. 
How Marton came to rule over Tires will be more re- 


gylarly told hercafter. 


The KINGS of ARAD. 
Azap, or Ak Abus had its kings as well as Sidon, Cw, 
and, perhaps, moſt other cities of Phænice. We find men- 
tion of but three of its kings that we are ſure of. 


0 Diop. Sic. I. 17. 8 Alexandro. Q. CunTi- 
us l. 4. Arran. I. 2. FOOTY: 1.1. Joszrn. Ran. 
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ARB AI, the father of Nar bal d, who accompanied Lerxes 
in his great expedition. 

NARBAL, the ſon of Arbal, who ſerved under Ferxes , 
as we have ſaid. 

Many years after this, reigned one Geroftratus, who, 
whether he deſcended from the two former kings or no, we 
have not to ſay. He ſerved Darius againſt Alexander, join- 
ing the Perſian fleet, as other Phœnician and Cypriot princes 
did, till hearing, his ſon Strato had put a crown of gold upon 

the head of Alexander, and given up to him the iſland city of 
Aradus, the city of Marathus on the main land over- againſt. 
it, as alſo the city of Mariammia, or Mariama, and what- 
ever elſe belonged to the Aradian dominion ; he thought it 
moſt for his intereſt to approve, ſeemingly « leaſt, of what 
his ſon had — and to make his ſubmiſſion to Alexander t. 


4 Henopor. I. 7. c. 98. Idem. ibid, . AnkIax. de 
Exped, Auax. Magn | 2 e „„ 
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CHAP. VI. 
The Hi Rory of the Jews to the Babyloniſh 
Captivity. 


SECT. "x 


7 be Jewiſh Hi fry, from Ane to Moſes. 


The Deſign T T was the Fewiſh Lawgiver's main ſcope to prepoſleſs the 
of the 1 Iſraelites with a firm perſuaſion of the certainty of Gop's 
Book of promiſes made to their anceſtor, (which he obſerved they 
Geneſis. ere not over forward to credit) that their poſterity ſhould 
in due time inherit the land of Canaan, and to prevent their 
natural impatience and deſpondency, during their forty years 
wandering in the wilderneſs, or even after their entrance into 
the promiſed land, which they were not to conquer but by flow 
degrees. To this end he i is very particular in reminding them 
how Gop had promiſed it, 3 with an oath, to Abrabam 
3 and his ſeed, above four hundred years before they were to be 
9 . put in actual poſſeſſion of it. He doth not ſtop here, but 
iN goes on, and ts before them the manifold trials and dificul- 
5 ties, through which the divine providence had led them from 
 Chaldza into Egypt, during that long interval. That they | 
could not but be ſenſible how wonderfully they were encreaſed, 
even in the midſt of their ſlavery and oppreſſion; fo that chey 
were now more than ſufficient to atchieve the promiſed conqueſt. 
That if therefore his promiſes were not ſo ſpeedily fulfilled, 
as their ſanguine temper might expect, they ſhould patiently 
wait his time, and not provoke him by their ungrateful miſ- 
truſt, after ſo many wonders wrought in their favour, to put 
off the accompliſhment of them, till a more hopeful genera- 
tion ſprang up*. But now, ſince it was his pleafure to call 
them to the glorious work, they thould act like men fully aſ- 
ſured of his affiſtance and protection. 'T his was doubtleſs the 
reaſon, why Moſes gave them a fuller hiſtory of 4braham and 
his poſterity, than he had done of his progenitors. In con- 


® Exod, xvii. 2, 7: Num. xi. 22. Hebr. ui, 16. & ſeg. 
| formity 
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formity to which method, we ſhall begin ours with Abra- 
bam, the father and founder of the Few:/h nation (A). 


ABRAHAM was the ſon of Terab, and the tenth in a lineal Year of 
_ deſcent from Shem, the fon of Noah, to whom the right of the Flood, 
primo-geniture belonged. d He was born in Ur of the Chal- 1077. 
dees ©, and was about ſeventy four years of age when his fa- Year be- 
ther and he came from thence into Haran d, where they had fore 
not been ſeated long, before Terah died in the two hundred Chriſt. 


and fifth year of his age (B). His funeral wes ſcarce over, 
b Gen. ix. 25 & ſeq. vid. Vol. 1. ch. 2 F 1 & 2. and p. 257 &ſeq» 

e Gen. xi. 31. 4 Vid. Vol. I. 2g1, (Y), 294. Gen. xii. 1 & ſeq: 
(A) We have ventured to call them by that name in compliance 
with cuſtom, though it was not given them till after the Babyloniſꝰ 
captivity, when the tribe of Judah became the moſt conſiderable, if 
not almoſt the whole of what was left of Vael. The firſt name, 
that was given to Abraham and his children, was that of Hebrews, 
which ſome derive from Heber, the fifth in deſcent from Noah (1). 
But it is hardly probable, that Abraham would call himſelf by his 
name, rather than by that of any of his ten predeceſſors. We ra- 
ther think, as has been hinted before, that it was given him by the 
Canaanites, becauſe he came thither from the other fide of the Eu- 


Pbrates; the word Hy, Heber, ſignifying, in the original, the other 


_ tide, whether of a river, ſea, or any other thing: in which ſenſe 
| ſome people are called tran/marine, tranſalpine, and the like. What 
ſeems to confirm this etymology is, that we don't find, that he was 
called by that name, till word was brought him of his nephew Lot's 
mis fortune (2); ſo that it is likely the meſſenger, enquiring for Abra- 
bam, of the inhabitants, might deſcribe him by the word Ny, 
Hibri, or one that came from the other fide of the river. How- 
ever, after Jacob had received the great name of /rae/, they pre- 
| ferred that of J/raelites to that of Hebrews, though the neigh- 
bouring nations did {till call them by the latter (3). | : 
) There ſeems to be an inſurmountable difficulty in this account 
of Terah's age: for if he was but ſeventy when he begot Abra- 
ham, and died in Haran, in the two hundred and fifth year of his 
age ; and Abraham left Haran in the ſeventy fitth of his, it will 
follow, either that Terab mult have lived ſixty years in Haran, where- 


as it doth not appear by the text, that he lived there above one or 


two ; or that Abraham muſt have lived fixty years longer than the 
text expreſly ſay; he did. We ſhall not trouble the reader with the 
ways which ſome antient fathers and Jewwifs rabbies have taken to 
ſolve this difficulty. Some moderns think with Villet and Tremel- 
lius, that though Terah was but ſeventy years old when he began to 
have children, yet he was near an hundred and thirty when he be- 


(i) G.. x. 24. D. Kimki, (2) Cen. xiw. 13. (3) Vid. 
. | 5 c 
| 2 2 Zott 
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when Abraham, who in all likelihood deſigned to ſettle there, 
was commanded by God to depart thence into'a land which 
he ſhould ſhew to him, and aſſured him, that he would blef:, 
protect, and multiply him in an extraordinary manner; and 
that in his ſeed, all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed: 
He readily obeyed, being doubtleſs well acquainted with the 


call, and, taking Sarah his wife, and Lot his brother's ſon, 
with all his ſervants and cattle, went into the land of Canaan, 


and Py his tents near the city of Sichem: OY), then in- 
habited 


* Gen. xii. 1 & ſegq. f Ibid. See before, p. 17481 
got Abraham, and that thoſe that were born before him are pur- 


poſedly omitted by Moſes, that Abraham might have the honour of 


the prime-geniture for the excellency of his faith (4). Others with 
Calmet chooſe rather to give him Adar, or Axar, for his father, and 


Terab for his grandfather, according to the 2 hiſtory of that 


patriarch ; and, to fill up the chaſm, ſuppoſe that Adar begot Ara- 


bas in the fixtieth year of his age (5); but beſides the ſmall reli- 


ance we can have on that hiſtory, the thing ſeems quite oppoſite 
to the text. Others therefore more reaſonably ſuppoſe with Norton 
Kratchbull (6), that there is an error crept into * e original; and 

that Terah was either a hundred and hi years old when he begot 


Abraham, or thatif he was then but ſeventy years old, he died in 
the hundred and fifty fifth, and not in the two hundred and fifth : 
year of his age: for the text ſays, that Abraham was ſeventy five 
years old when he left Haran, and that his father died but a little 


while before it. 
It may not be improper to take notice here, that though Harar, 


the land fo called, and Haran, the ſon of Terah, be ſpelt with the 


ſame letters in ours, and other verſions, from which ſome have con- 


cluded, that the latter gave his name to the country; yet in the ori- 
ginal they are differently writ ; vix. the former with a py Cheth, 


equivalent to the Greek x, and might be more properly ſpelt Cha. 
ran; whereas Terab's ſon's name begins only with a 57 He, which 
anſwers to our H. 

(C) If we may credit Nicolas of Damaſcus, 3 came with 
an army from Chaldæa, ſtopt, and reigned ſome time in the coun- 


try of Damaſcus, before he went to Sichem (7), and his name was 
ſtill famous there. Fo/ephus ſeems to have quoted his very words, 
which are to this effect; Abraham, though a ſtranger, reigned in 


Damaſcus, whither he came with a great number of followers from 


à country beyond Babylon, called . But the people after 


(4) Hlem lac. Villet. ch. ii. queſt. (5) Calm. hif. vi. 
Herbeict. Biblioth. orient. p. 12, 13. 505 4 4 a new 


| _ werſ. (7) Ap. * J. 1. c. 8. Euſeb. prep. / 9 0. 16. 


ſome 
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habited by the Canaunites, where he built an altar to the 

Lord. Here Gop was pleaſed to appear again unto him, to 

confirm all his former promiſes, and to aſſure him, that he 

would one day give that land to his poſterity. Soon after this, 
Abraham fearing, perhaps, an inundation in that low coun- | 

try, betook himſelf to a mountain, which had Bethel (D) on | 
the weſt, and the town of Hai on the eaſt; where he reared 

a new altar to the LoRD ; but a great famine, which happen- 

ed ſoon after in thoſe parts, forced him to remove into Egypt, Goes inte 

_ which was then the only place where he might hope to find pro- Ægypt. 

viſion for his numerous family, and great multitude of cat- 1 

tle. However, the fear he was in upon the account of Sarah 

his wife, who, though ſhe was paſt the ſixty fifth year of her 

age, retained beauty enough to endanger the man's life who 

| ſhould paſs for her husband, made him Teſolve, after ſome heſi- 

tation, that ſhe ſhould paſs for his ſiſter, and not for his wife, in 

every place they came to. He propoſed it to her, and having gain- 

ed her conſent, he committed her honour and chaſtity to the 

care of that providence which had hitherto protected him, and 

ſet out upon the journey. From this deſcent into Egypt the gene- 

rality of chronologers compute the ſpace of four hundred and 

thirty years, mentioned by St. Paul u agreeably to what Mo- 

ſes ſays in another place i, that Jſrael dwelt in Egypt four 

hundred and thirty years; that is, as the ſeventy interpret it, 

that from the firſt coming of Abraham thither to the Exodus, Your of 

| ſhould be four hundred and thirty years (E): We ſhall have the Food, 


occaſion 1080. 


= Fear be- 
I 3 8 So; p. 8. Aer, & al. k Galat. iii. 17. fore Chriſt 
| Exod. xii. 0. | 1919. 


ſome time conſpired againſt him ; whereupon he and his followers - 
removed ſouthward into Canaan, ſince called Judæa; where he 
fixed his abode, and became the father of a numerous offspring. 
Thus far Damaſcene ; to which Joſephus adds, that 4braham's name 
was ſti] to that day in great veneration in that country, and that 
the re was till a village which bore the name of Abraham's habita- 
tion. However, it is plain, chat the ſcripture ſays nothing oi this 
imaginary reign. 

(D) Bethel is here called fo proleptically, for it did not re- 
ceive that name till ſome time after, as will be ſeen in the ſeque). 

(E) This account is contradicted by a le:rned Remi Chro olo- 
ger 8), who pretends, that from Abrabam's going into Epypt to tne 
Exodus, there elapſed fix hundred years, and that the four hundred 
and thirty years mentioned by St. Pau! (9), have no relation to 
1515. epocks. We beg leave to ſhew his error, by comparing the 


(8) Genebr. chronol. 1. loc. (o) Galet. ili. 17. 
Z 3 = 3 
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| occaſion to reſume this point in its proper place. Abraham 


had not been long in Egypt before Sarah charmed the Egyp- 
tians, and in the end captivated Pharaoh himſelf, who, upon 
the fame of her beauty, ſent for her, and became fo ſmitten 


with it, that for her ſake he ſhewed extraordinary favours to 


her pretended brother. In a ſhort time A5rahim ſaw himſelf 
poſieſſed of vaſt numbers of ſheep, oxen, camels, aſſes, men 
and maid-ſervants, beſides gold, filver, and other precious 
things; which Pharaoh heaped upon him, though all too 
mean to recompence him for the loſs of his wife: at length 


Go was pleaſed to interpoſe on his behalf and to deliver 


Sarah {rom the imminent danger ſhe was in. Pharaoh and his 


Return to 


bethei. 


houſe were infeſted with ſuch plagues, as plainly convinced 
them on whoſe account they ſuffered. The king then ſent 
for Abraham, and, having ſharply rebuked him, for deceiving 
him in a matter of ſuch conſequence, delivered up his wife to 
um as free from any ſtain of diſloyalty as he had received 
zer, and without ſtaying for an anſwer, went out, and gave 
orders, that they might ſafely depart his dominions with all 
the wealth they had. 

PERHAPS it may not be unacceptable to obſerve here, that 
Pharaob was not the name of this particular king, but an 


number of years from the one to the other. 1/, Then, that from 


Abraham's arrival into Canaan, to Jacob's deicent into Egypt, are 


but two hundred and fifteen years, is thus proved. From the time 
of the promiſe made to him in Haran, to the birth of T/aac, are 


about twenty five years; thence to the birth of Jacob are ſixty 
more ; and he was an hundred and thirty years old when he ſtood 
before Pharaoh; all which make but two hundred and fifteen years - 
2dly, That the 1/raelites ſojourned but two hundred and fifteen 


more in £:zpt, is not only generally agreed on, bur ſhall be farther 
proved in its due place. Again, that by the promiſe mentioned by 


St. Paul, as made to Abraham and his ſeed, is not meant that 


which Gop made to him when he was going to offer up Jaac, is 


plain, becauſe there are twenty five years between the firſt promile 
and the birth of J/aac; and if we ſuppoſe him to have been twenty 


five years old, a, Fo/ephus thinks (10), there will be fifty years 


wanting of the four hundred and thirty; and if he was thirty 


three, as ſome, or thirty ſeven, as others, have ſuppoſed (11), the 


difference will ſtill be greater, and lengthen the ſpace of their 
aboce in Egypt, to fill up that of fux en ue. years; the contrary 
of which we have promiſed to prove hereaſter. 3 


1 Antig. J. 1. c. 14. (11) Berech. Rab. 1. Loc. Rab. Sal. 


appellation 
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appellation common to all the kings of Egypt (F). They had 
alſo other particular names, as Ss, Necho, Shifhak, &c. but 
under which of the kings of Egypt this event happened is im- 
poſſible to determine, not only becauſe his particular name is 
not mentioned by Moſes, but likewiſe by reaſon of the great 
confuſion we have obſerved in their chronology, and ſucceſſi- 
on of their kings * ; however, A. B. Uher ventures to call 
him Apophis l. | 3 

ABRAHAM made no ſtay in Egypt after this; the famine 

being ceaſed in the place which he had left, he returned thi- 
ther by the ſame way, and on the altar, he had built before, 
offered a ſacrifice of thanks for his happy eſcape and ſafe re- 
turn w. In the mean time the herds of Lot, as well as his 
own, being grown too numerous for the land they lived in, 
fuch contentions aroſe between their ſhepherds, that Abraham 
reſolved in a friendly manner to ſeparate from Lot, and having 
given him his choice of the whole country that lay before him, 
Lot choſe the fertile plains of Sodom and Gomorrah, which he 
ſaw watered by the river of Jordan, and parted from his 
uncle. . was no ſooner ſeparated from him, but 


Gos, who ſeems to have been the ſole conductor of this Separates 
ſcene, that the promiſed bleſſings might fall on him alone, from Lot. 


bid him caſt his eye round the horizon, and promiſed to give 


u Vid. Vol. L. p. 491 & ſed. Annal. p. 5. = Gen. xii. 
paſſ. & xiii. iv. Ibid. v. 7, 8, & ſeq. Vid. ſupr. pag. 76, 170. 


(F) It will not be needful, we hope, here to remind the reader 
of what has been ſaid before, concerning the name of Pharaoh 
(12) ſeeing all the etymologies of it are ſo very uncertain. The 
moſt probable ones are theſe that follow. Bochart thinks the 
word Pharaoh ſignifies properly a Crocodile (13) ; and that Exe- 
kiel alludes to it in theſe words, Behold I am againft thee 
. Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the midſt 
F the river (14). — Another critic fancies, that the Arabic word 
Pharaoh, to be raiſed on bigh, or be ſuperior to, is the true 
root of the name (15). Kircher doth indeed derive the word from 
the ſame root, but will have it to ſignify, to aeliver, or be 
free; and that Pharaoh ſignifies one who is free from, or above, 
the laws (16). Laſtly and to name no more, the learned Renaudo? 
thinks that Pharaoh is the ſame as the Egyptian Paurro, or Pooro, 
Which ſignifies a king (17). Ne | a 


ie gz 13) Hieroz. p. 2, I. f. e. 7. (14) 
Exel. xxix.3. (15) Le Clerc. in Gen. xii, (16) Kircher 

Oedyp. Egypt. I c. 76. (17) Renaudot. Diſſert. dei ling. Coptica, 
9. 127. Ap. Calm. fub, wor. Pharaoh, 
= © 2k all 
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all that land he beheld to him and his poſterity. Abraham 
ſoon after left Bethel, and went to dwell in the land of 


Mamre (G), which is in Hebron, and there built an altar unto 


God, 


(G) It is ſurprizing that ſo many verſions, ſuch as the Chaldee, 
Vulgate, Geneva, Munſter, Caftalio, and others, ſhould render the 
word dN Elon a plain, ſince it always ſignifies an oak. The 
Syriac, Arabic, and St. Jerom's among the old, beſides ſome of the 
modern ones, render it by that word; and our Exg/;/ doth the 


ſame in ſome other places (18). And were it to have any other fig- 


nification, that of valley would ſuit it much better than that of 
plain, becauſe Sichem is ſaid to be ſituate in the valley of Aulos or 
Elon (19). As for the name of Mamre, which in the original figni- 
fies illuſtrious or conſpicuous, it ſeems to have been given to the 


oak, not from any place near it, but rather by reaſon of its large- 
neſs, or the eminence of the place on which it ſtood ; or more pro- 


bably, perhaps, becauſe it became famous on ſo many accounts; 
ſuch as Abraham's dwelling under it, Jacob's burying his wife, 
nurſe, and ſtrange gods under it. The reader may obſerve the 
ſame fault committed in theſe verſions, with reſpect to the oak of 


 Mamre, mentioned Gen. xviii. 1. where the word Elos is tranſlated 
a plain inſtead of an oak. Sozomen tells us, that this oak in Con- 

ſtantine's time, was famous for pilgrimages and annual feaſts : That 
it was but fix miles diſtant from Hebron; and that ſome of the cot- 


tages, which Abraham built, were ſtill ftanding near it; as likewiſe 
a well of his digging, where Jews, Chriſtians, and Heathens re- 
ſorted, either out of devotion, or to trade. Broxchard doth further 


aſſure us, that he had ſeen it, and that he had brought away ſome 


of the fruit and wood. He obſerves, that its leaves are ſomewhat 
larger than thoſe of the maſtick tree, but its fruit is like an acorn 
(20). LY n 
As for Hebron, it is plain. that it was a very antient city. Some 
authors (21), after Jeſepbus, think, that it was built ninety years af- 


ter the flood, and that it claimed the precedency even of Men- 


phis. Some antient rabbies make it ſtill older, pretending, that Ham 


built it as ſoon as he was ſettled in that country (22): however, it 


is certain, that it was ſeven years older than Zoan in Egypt (23), 


which is not Memphis, but Tanais, the antient ſeat of the kings of 


Egypt (24). Hebron was afterwards called 4rbah (25 ), or Kirjath- 


arbab, which fignifies four cities, or rather the city of Four. The 


antient 7ezvs will have it to be ſo called, becauſe Adam, Abraham, 


| Tfaac, and Jdeob, were buried there, with Eve, Sarah, Rebekah, and 


| (18) Gen. uv. 4. Fobua xxiv. 26. & ail. (iq) Vid: Buſch. 


| Terom. Onomaſt in A. | _ (20) Lay on 4 New Tranſlat. 


(21) Filler. ch. 13. queſt: 15, 22) R. Sal. & al Nam. 
xii.” 23 (23) Chald. Paraphr. LXX &a. (24) Gen. 


Leah 
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Gop, and ſoon after contracted a friendſhip with three of the 
greateſt men of that place, viz. Mamre, Aner, and Efhcol ; 
the firſt of whom communicated his name to all the country. 
This alliance proved very ſerviceable to Abraham in proceſs 
of time, and was the cauſe of his living peaceably near ten 

years among them : but a misfortune, which befel Lot about 
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this time, who was taken captive by Chedorlaomer and his Lot taten 
allies o, forced him to muſter up all his forces and his pri/orer, 


courage to reſcue him out of their hands. This diſaſter no 
ſooner reached Abrabam's ears, than he communicated the 
news of it to his three friends, Mamre, Auer, and Efbcol. He 
readily obtained their affiſtance, and joining three hundred 
of his men to it, they marched in purſuit of the conquerors, 
and came upon them at Dan, in the night, routed, and pur- 


ſued them as far as Hobah, on the left of Damaſeus, and hap- and reſcued 
pily reſcued Lot with all hs family, ſervants, and cattle, and by Abra- 
brought him back to his old habitation. The king of Sodom, ham. 


who was probably the ſon of him who had periſhed in the 
ſlime-pits (H), hearing of Abraham's ſucceſs, came out to 
_ congratulate him upon it, and would have offered him all the 
booty which he had retaken, the men and women excepted, 
but the patriarch nobly refuſed to accept of even the leaft 


ſhare of it. Here Melchizedec met and bleſſed him, and 


he preſented that high- prieſt with thetythes of all the ſpoil ? +. 


AFTER this Avraham removed to Mamre, or Hebron, Removes to 
where GoD was * to appear to him a fifth time in a Hebron. 


oO Ibid. c. xiv. paſſ. Vid. ſup, ibid. ? Ib. v, 18. 
+ Sup. ib. | — 


Leah ; bee 5 it ſeems more pro robable, that it had its name from the | 
th 


t bab, the father of the Aualims (26) As to the city of He- 
, or rather Chebron, N, it is not likely, that it took its 
name from Hebron, the grandſon of Caleb, as ſome authors ima- 


gine (27), but rather from the verb N Chawar, to couple or join: 
becauſe thoſe married couples, Abraham and Sarah, Laac and Re- 


bekab, and Jacob and Leah, are buried here (28). 


) As the text tells us, that the kings of Sodom and Gemarrab 
fell into ſome of the ſlime-pits, with which the valley of Siu a- 


bounds (29), and takes no notice of their coming out of them; we 


think it more probable that they periſhed there, than that .4bra- 


ham ſtayed to take them out, as the Fews vainly imagined : 30', 
contrary to the ſenſe of the text (31). 


C26) Fob. xiv. 1 „ (27) dee, Wife. 4p. Pill „ 
4. 


 fſupr. Orig Ap. eund (28) Gen xlix. 31. 


(29) Ger. 3 (330) Berg. Rab. Rambam& al. 
(31) Gen. ubi ſutr. 


viſton, 
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_ viſion, to give him freſh aſſurances of his ſpecial favour, 


adding, that he would be his exceeding great reward. Abra- 
ham, who had hitherto hearkened to God's promiſes with- 
out any expreſſion of diſtruſt, ventured now for the firſt time 
to expoſtulate with him, not knowing how they could pof- 


fibly be be fulfilled, whilft himſelf continued childleſs, and, to 


all apearance, muſt leave all his ſubſtance to Eliezer of Da- 
maſcus, overſeer of his houſhold. This was indeed a modeſt 
way to try whether Gop deſigned to bleſs him with a child, 

and Gop did not leave him long in ſuſpence, but afſured 
him, that not Eliezer, but a ſon of his own ſhould be his 


heir; then, commanding him to lift up his eyes to heaven, 


promiſed to make his poiterity more numerous than the ſtars 


thereof. Abraham was now eighty five years old, and Sarah, 


turned of ſeventy four, was thought barren. All theſe had 
been ſufficient to ſtagger a faith leſs firm than his; but the 


ſcripture ſays that he believed in Gp, and that it was im- 


puted unto him for righteouſneſs: ; GoD was pleaſed more- 
over to repeat his former promiſes, that he would infallibly 
give that land to his poſterity, aſſuring him, that it was for 


that very end that he had brought him thither out of Chaldæa. 


Here Abraham could not forbear deſiring of Gop to give him 


| ſome certain token, whereby he might be aſſured, that his 
| feed ſhould poſſeſs that land, and Gon was pleaſed to com · 
ply with his requeſt. He bid him to take a heifer of three 
years, a goat of three years, and a ram of three years (I), 


with a pigeon, and a turtle-dove, and offer them up. Abra- 


ham immediately took them, killed the four - footed beaſts, 


clove them in the midſt, and joined the pieces one to the 
other, laid the birds on the top of them, whilſt himſelf ſtayed 
to drive away the fowls from the ſacrifice. As ſoon. as the 
ſun "_ to ſet, a deep ſleep fell upon him, followed by a 


Gen. xv. 1.—6. 


Wi The word, a three yea . in 8 
is He D Me erb, which doth rather tripli or 
8 in the conjugation Piel, as the 
rians ſpeak. Accerdingly * 8 tranſlates it three heifers, 
three goats, and three rams; wherein he is followed by other J- 
ih commentators. One of * tells us (33), tha that Abraham was 
then repreſenting the three future facrihces ; namely, burnt-offer- 


ings, ſacrifice for fin, and peace-offering, but doth not allow, that 
there were three of each Kind. 


. 32) Fd. Mercer. villa. Rab. 04. & al. in loc. 5 6510 


Gerund. ap. Munſt. in Gen. xix. ſub. not. d + TRY 
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horror of great darkneſs; during which, it was revealed to 


him from God, that his poſterity ſhould ſojourn, and be af- 
flicted in a ſtrange land four hundred years f (K): at the ex- 


piration of which, Go would puniſh their oppreſſors, and 


bring his children out of the land which he had promiſed him, 


whilſt himſelf ſhould be gathered to his fathers in a good old 
age. After this, Abraham ſaw a ſmoaking furnace, and a 


burning lamp paſs between the victims, which in all proba- 
_ bility conſumed them. Thus was this new and glorious co- 


venant ratified between Gop and Abraham, who, highly 


pleaſed with all theſe promiſes, went to impart his joy to his 
beloved wife *. Mom 


SARAH 


t Ibid. v. 6. Rom. iv. 3. & alib. t Ibid. v. 9 ad fin. 


| 1 Expoſitors have given into various opinions, in order to 
mt 


out theſe four hundred years : Genebrard, mentioned in a 
former note 1, has affirmed that the 7fae/ites dwelt in Egypt the full 
number of four hundred years (34), whoſe error may be eaſily con- 
futed by the lives of Kobath, the ſon of Levi, who went down with 


Jacob (350, and died in Egypt in the hundred and thirty third year 


of his age (36) : of his ſon Auram, the father of Moſes, who lived 
one hundred and thirty ſeven years (37) ; and of Moſes, who was 
eighty years old when he brought 1/ae! out of Egypt; all which 
ſeveral numbers make but three hundred and fifty years, out of 
which we muſt ſubſtrat thoſe which Kohath had attained when 
he went down into Egypt, and likewiſe the time the fathers 


lived with their children. This has made ſome reduce the number 


to leſs than two hundred and ten years (38, and others to two 


hundred; whereas we ſhall endeavour to prove, that they remain- 
ed there two hundred and fifteen years. St. Paul reckons from the 


firſt promiſe made to Abraham to the promulgation of the law in 
the firſt year after the Exodus, four hundred and thirty years (39) : 


Of which two hundred and fifteen were already expired, when 
Iſrael came into Egypt, as we have already proved 1. The laſt re- 

maining two hundred and” fifteen may be thus reckoned ; Kobath 

came down with Jacob, and, according to Euſebizs, begot Amram 


in his ſeventieth year, and Anuram begot Moſes much about the 


ſame age; to which if we add the eighty years of Mofes's age 


| when he let them out, the whole will make two hundred and 


twenty, from which may be ſubſtracted five years, the ſuppoſed age 


of Kobath, when Jacob left Canaan, and the remainder will be the 


+ Vid. ſup. pag. 357. fub not. KE. (34) A. ibid. (35) 
Gen. xlvi. 11. (36) Exad. vi. 18: (37) Bid v. 
20. (38) G. homil. I. 1. Nic. de Tyr. in loc. (39) Ga- 
lat. iii. 17. 1 Vid. ſup. 357. not. E. 
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which term being expired, they ſhould find a happy deliverance. 
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SARAH, not dreaming that ſhe was to be the happy mo- 
ther of the promiſed child, and having moreover all the con 
vincing proofs that a woman can have, of her being paſt all 
poſſfibility of having any of her own, reſolved to be at 
leaſt a mother by proxy, according to the cuſtom of that age 


and country. To this end ſhe perſuaded her huſband to take 


her hand-maid Hagar to him, that if he had a child by her, 
ſhe might bring it forth upon her knees, which was-all the 


happineſs ſhe could expect from the promiſe. Abraham did 
time of their abode in Egypt, namely two hundred and fifteen 


years (40), 


Hence it is plain, that the four hundred years of Abraham's ſeed 


ſojourning in a ſtrange land, muſt be reckoned, not from their com- 
ing into Egypt, but from the birth of Jaa. For all the time of 


their ſojourning in the land of Canaan, Gerar, or any other, was 


ſtill in a ſtrange land, in which they had not a foot of ground, if 
we except the cave of Machpelab As to what is added, that they 


ſhall likewiſe ſerve, and be ill treated, it is commonly - underſtood 


to be ſpoken circumſtantially, and might be put in a parentheſis, 
thus, they ſh1/l ſojourn and be ſtrangers (and likewiſe ſerve and be 


oppreſſed) during the ſpace of four hundred years, as St. Auſtin 


and others have fully proved (41). Accordingly we find 1/aac op- 
E in Gerar, his wells filled up by its inhabitants, and himſelf 
orced ſtill farther from them *® ; and Jacob ſerved, and was op- 


preſſed by Laban near twenty years, yet neither of them laboured 


under a continual oppreſſion. The Egyptian ſervitude did not com- 
mence till after 7o/zph and all his brethren were dead (42), before 
that the Iſraelites lived in peace and plenty. Allowing therefore, 


that Levi was forty four years of age at his firſt coming into E- 
2ypt, which is the mot that can be ſuppoſed, he matt have lived 


ninety three years in Egypt, becauſe the text tells us, that he died 
in the hundred and thirty ſeventh year of his age (43). And theſe 
ninety three years being ſubſtracted from two hundred and fifteen, 


the time of their abode there, there will remain but an hundred 
and twenty two years of thraldom, even ſuppoſing it to have began 
immediately after his death. The natural ſenſe therefore of this 


prophecy to Abrabam can be only this, that his ſeed, from 1/aac 


on ſhould be ſtrangers in a land that was not. theirs, during the 


ſpace of four hundred years, during ſome part of which they ſhould 


be oppreſſed, afflicted, and at length brought under bondage; 


© (40) Vid. Mere. Villet. Munft. & af. (41) Ag. queſt 


in Exod wi. 47. Merc. Fun: Munſt. Villet. c. 159. 15. Le Clerc. 


in J. & al. * Vid.. ſup. pag. 207. (42) Vid. the au- 
thors in reference (4.1) before. (43) Exad. i. 6.'vi 16. 


| eaſily 
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eafily acquieſce, and Hagar no ſooner found herſelf pregnant, 
than ſhe became haughty and inſolent towards her miitreſs. 


CHAP. 7. 


Sarah, "impatient to ſee herſelf inſulted by a ſlave, whom her 
kindneſs had raiſed to that height of happineſs, could not 


forbear breaking out into bitter complaints againſt them both; 
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and Abraham willing to ſhew his reſentment againſt her maid, 


and to convince his wife that he loved her as much as ever, 
left it to her, to do herſelf juſtice in what way ſhe ſhould 
think fit; which ſhe accordingly did, but with ſuch ſeverity, 
that Hagar, not able to bear it, ſtole away from her, and 
went, and fat down by a fountain on the road to Shur, lead- 


ing ta Egypt. Here the angel of the LoRD met her, and Vc to 


Hagar 7s 


perſuaded her to return, and ſubmit herſelf to her miſtreſs , from 


aſſuring her that ſhe would be ſoon delivered of a fon, whom 
ſhe ſhould call mae (L); that his poſterity would multi- 
ply exceedingly, and that both he and they ſhould prove 
fierce and warlike, that their hand ſhould be againſt every 
man, and every man's againſt them (M); and that they 


ſhould dwell in the face of all their brethren v. Hagar n perſuad- 


hearing this comfortable news, was ſoon perſuaded to take 


her miſtreſs 


ed by an 


the angel's advice, and in memory of this ſurprifing viſion, angel to 


ſhe called the well Beer-labai-roi, which ſignifies, the well of return and 


| him that lives and ſees me (N). This well was between Ka- ſubmit. 


 deſh and Bezedw. Soon after her return ſhe brought forth 


the promiſed ſon, and called him 7hmael, according to the 


angel's word. Abraham was now eighty ſix years of age, 
and did not e 


indeed could eaſily have undeceived him, but thought it more 
prudent to conceal what the angel had revealed to her; and 
it was not till almoſt thirteen years after that Gop plainly 
promiſed him a ſon by Sarah his wife. 


v Gen. xvi. 12. w Ibid. ver. 14. 


(L) IÞmael is compounded of the words ye“ and ON ji/omagh, 


and EI, the Lorp hath, or will hear. I he reaſon of which name 


xpect another ſon, but brought this up as the 
heir of all his ſubſtance, and of all God's promiſes. Hagar 


is immediately ſubjoine d by the angel, namely, becauſe the LO 


had heard her complaint 


(M) This prediction has been exactly verified in the ſeveral 


tribes of the Arabs, [macs deſcendants, who are generally cruel, 
warlike, and given to rapine ; and whoſe habitation is in tents 
within the neighbourhood of Judæa and Idumæa. 

N) Theſe words are no leſs obſcure than the reaſon Hagar gives 
| for calling the well by that name. They are both variouſly inter- 
preted ; but we chooſe to adhere to our Erg/;fo verſion, becauſe it 
ſeems to us the moſt literal and neareſt to the ſenſe of the original. 


Br 
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Abram's By this time Abraham had attained to the ninety ninth year 
name of his age, when GoD was pleaſed to ratify his former co- 
changed venant with him, by changing his name from Abram to A- 
mto Abra brabam (O); and by aſſuring him, that he would make him, 

ham. the father of many nations; that kings ſhould come out of 


him, and that his poſterity ſhould ſurely poſſeſs the land 


wherein he was a 43 And, as a — 4 or rather trial 
of his faith and obedience, Gop commands him to circum- 
ciſe all the males in his family, with a further injunction, 
that for the future all the males that ſhould be born of him, 
or in his family, whether bond or free, none excepted, ſhould 
be circumciſed on the eight day after they were born; and 
that if any male remained uncircumciſed, that ſoul ſhould be 
cut off, as a deſpiſer of Gop's covenant, from having any 
ſhare in the promiſed bleſſings deſigned for him and his poſ- 
terity. Laſtly, and to compleat his happineſs, GoD was 
pleaſed to aſſure him, that Sarah, his wife, ſhould bear him 
a ſon, on whom all theſe bleflings were to be conferred ; and 
therefore, that her name ſhould be no longer Sarai, but Sa- 
rah (P). Here Abraham falling on his face, probably to 


conceal 


O) We have already taken notice +, that Abram is compound- 
ed of two Hebrew words YN and p51 and Rom, which ſignify 
high father, and that Abraham is commonly derived from three, 
namely, 1 58 MN 4b Rab Hamon, the father of a great mul- 
titude : but this laſt is ſomewhat forced and ungrammatical, having 
nothing to ſupport it, but the reaſon which Gop gives in the text, 
for changing Abram into Abraham, namely, becauſe he was to make 
bim the father of many nations. 

(P) Sarai N in Hebrew ſignifies my princeſs, and N Sarah, 
he name now given her, princeſi. 


ted is farther obſervable. that Goy, in the beginning of this 


17th chapter(44), calls himſelf the firſt time, yh OY EI adi, 


which our verſion rightly tranſlates Almighty Gon. Others have 
underſtood it otherwile, by deriving the word Shaddai, from Shad, 
which ſignifies the breaſt of a woman, to expreſs Gop's tenderneſs 
towards his ſervants, others deriving it from the verb Shad- 


dad, which ſignifies to ſpoil, lay waſte, overcome, by Shaddai, the 
irreſiſtibility of Gop's power, who, they think, doth here aſſume 


that name, becauſe he is going to invert the order of nature, and 
cauſe the old and barren to become fruitful ; but the moſt genuine 
etymology is from / uſed inſtead of Nye, for the pronoun gui, 


who, an Dai, ſufficient, or felf. ſufficient, an 2 very fit 


+ Vid. fup. p. 389, ſub not. K. (41) Ver. I, 


and. 
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conceal his laughing, which either the ſtrangeneſs or impr o- 
bability of what he heard had forced from him, began to in- 
tercede for the life and preſervation of [hmael, beyond which 
he thought it unreaſonable to aſk or wiſh for any thing ; 
but the Almighty ſoon aſſured him, that theſe great bleſſings 
were not deſigned for [hmael, but for a ſon to be born of the 
hitherto barren Sarah, whom he ſhould therefore name [- 
ſaac (Q). That as to the fon of Hagar, he would indeed 

bleſs him with a numerous poſterity ; but that Iſaac alone, 
whom Sarah ſhould bear in a year from that very day, was 
alone to be entitled to the covenant and promiſe, that in his 

ſeed al] nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed *. 
|  Gop was no ſooner departed than Abraham took his ſon year orf 
Iſpmael, and all the males of his family, and circumciſed the Flood, 
them, as well as himſelf, without any regard either to his 1102. 
own age, which was almoſt one hundred years, or to the Year be- 
| tenderneſs of his fon, who was not above thirteen. All ſub- fore Chriſt 

mitted alike to the operation, and to Gop's command, on 1897. 
the ſame day (R); and it was not long before his obedience GFW Nd. 
Was 


* Gen. xvii. 


and proper to aſſure Abraham and Sarah of the certainty of his 
promiſe to them, which none but an all - ſufficient power could ful- 
fl (45). vi. 85 ä e 
( Jac, or according to the Hebrew p I/chack, ſignifies 
be has, or ſhall laugh, N 
(R) Whether this ceremony of circumciſion was firſt introduced 
Into the world by the Hebrews or Egyptians, had been much con- 
teſted by antient and modern hiftorians, critics, and others. Hero- 
dotus, who declares he had received all his knowledge of the affairs 
of Egypt from their prieſts, gives it indeed for the Egyp:ians ; but 
he ſeems in ſome meaſure to retract, if not to contradict himſelf, in 
this very point, when he affirms, that no nation practiſed it, but 
what received it firſt from the Egyptian, and a little after owns, 
that he did not know whether of the two had it firſt, the Egyptians 
or Ethiopians, though he is inclined to believe the former (400. 
As for the reſt of the antients, who are on that fide the queſtion, as 
they have blindly followed Herodotus, all their authority centers in 
him. However, it is certain, that neither they, nor any other 
nation we know of, the eib excepted, did practiſe it univerſaliy. 
The prieſts were indeed obliged to be circumciſed, but the reſt of 
the people were left wholly at their liberty. Neither doth it ap- 


(45) Oleaſt. & al. (46) Herodot J. 1. c. &i. 4. Calu. 
Vert. de circumci/. 5 | . 


pear, 
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was rewarded with a ſeventh and more remarkable viſit from 
Go D*. Abraham, who dwelt ftill at Mamre, was ſitting 
one day at the door of his tent under a tree, when he beheld 


afar off three men, whom he took to be ſtrangers ; he went 


to 
Gen. xvii. 


pear, that they praQtiſed it upon a religious account, as the J. 
did : Philo (47) has given us the reaſons why thoſe nations uſed 
circumciſion ; namely, firſt, in order to avoid a diſtemper called a 


carbuncle, to which they who were not circumciſed were often ſub- 


jet. Secondly, for the fake of cleanlineſs, by cutting off whatever 
was apt to harbour any filth ; and for this reaſon it was that they 
ſhaved their bodies all over. The third is ſymbolical, and foreign 


to our ſubject. The laſt is, that circumciſion is a help to fertility, 


ard that thoſe who are circumciſed are apter for procreation, than 
thoſe who are not. Now for the modern, we mean the Chriſtian 
writers. Theſe do not indeed affirm abſolutely, that Abraham 
learned it from the Egyptians, but that it is poſſible he might have 


| ſeen it in Egypt, and be fo much taken with it, that Gop, in com- 
paſſion to his infirmity, whoſe faith could not ſuſtain itſelf without 


tome outward and viſible ſymbol, might ſanctify this Egyptian ce- 

remony, by retrenching all that was ſuperſtitious in it, and give it 
to him and his poſterity, as a ſenfible token of his alliance with 

% EE | 


Only 1e Clerc (49) ſubjoins an argument, which, in his Opinion, 


turns the ſcale very much on the Egyptioan ſide ; for, ſays he, A- 


brabam's family, at his firſt coming into Egypt, was ſo inconſidera- 


ble, and his poſterity afterwards ſo hated and deſpiſed by the Zgyp- 
tians, that it 13 by no means probable that proud nation ſhould have 
received ſuch a ceremony from them. But might not this be the 
very motive that determined them in favour of it? was it not na- 
tural for the Egyptians, no leſs ſuperſtitious than haughty, to infer, 
that ſince it procured ſuch t and valuable bleſſings to that de- 
ſpiſed people, it could not fail of proving more ſucceſsful to them, 
if once they admitted it amongſt them? might not Fo/epb's time 
have been a proper eriſis to recommend it to them? and were not 
thoſe motives we have mentioned out of Philo, of its being reputed 
a promoter of fertility, cleanlineſs, and health, ſufficient ta recom- 


mend i., eſpecially to a people who were governed by their wives? 


and laſtiy might not this be the very reaſon which made the Egyp- 
{ian women ule it as well as the men? however that be, the notion 
of the Hebrews having received it from them ſeems ſo contrary to 


the care and conduct of Gop, to preſerve them from the ſuperſti- 


tions of other nations, that it meets with but few advocates ; and 
indeed it ſeems more reaſonable to think, that the Egyptians had it 


(47) Phil. de circumciſ. pag. 810. ap. und. (48) Spenc. de leg. 
ritual. Jud. Le Clerc in loc. (49) L. Bibl. A.M. p. 2. p. 250. 
A 


from 


e ee rc - 


ö by 


mortification of carnal appe 


. 
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to meet them, and in the moſt civil and reſpectful manner 

invited them to come and take a ſmall refreſhment with him, 
5 | | and, 

from ſome other nation, whether the Arabs, (as Bochart thinks, 


by reaſon of the difference there was between the Few and E- 
gyptian circumciſion) or from any other of their neighbours, or 


even that they might ſtumble upon that ceremony, without know- 
ing, or having it from any, than to ſuppoſe, that one muſt have it 


from the other, and that therefore the Jews might as well have it 


from the Egyptians. As for the reaſon of its being enjoined on the 


eighth day after the child's birth, the beſt we have met with is that 


of Caneus (50), that children were not thought ſufficiently clean or 


perfect during the firſt ſeven days, being ſtill full of the corruption 
they brought from the womb. And this ſeems to be the reaſon of 


Gop's ordaining, that no beaſt that was offered to him ſhould be 
leſs than eight days old (51). Circumciſion therefore being a kind 


of ſolemn offering of a child to Goo, it ſeems highly reaſonable, 
that the ſame law ſhould be obſerved in it, as was enjoined con- 
cerning victims. But as to the eighth day being choſen rather than 
any other afterwards, without ſeeking for myſteries in that num- 
ber, as ſome are fond of doing, it will be ſufficient to ſay, that 


the child being reckoned perfect and fit at that age, and there be- 
ing a neceſſity of fixing a day for it, and not to leave it to the 
choice of the parents, no time could be fitter than that, becauſe 
the child is then leaſt ſenſible of the ſmart of, and leaſt in danger of 
. Eo: ; : 
The laſt enquiry we need make upon this ſubje& of circumciſion 
is, the reaſons of its inſtitution : and here we ſhall only mention 
one or two of thoſe that are thought moſt conſiderable. The firſt 


is topical ; becauſe the heat of the climate required it, for the rea- 


ſons mentioned above, Secondly, political ; in order to diſtinguiſh 

_ thoſe who were in the covenant of Gop, from other nations. 
Thirdly, moral ; to imply the circumciſion of the heart, and the 
tites. Fourthly, religious; in that it 
was, firſt, the ſymbol and ſeal of the covenant made between Goo 
and Abraham, and his ſeed, and figurative of the faith which was 


to be in Chr1sT (52). To theſe reaſons we ſhall ſubjoin one 


more out of a modern author (53), which the reader will hardly 
meet with elſewhere. 

mong the trials of Abraham's faith. 
many circumſtances of that patriarch's life, that he was deſigned as 
a pattern to all the faithful. The more his faith was tried, the 
more conſpicuous it became; the more difficulties he obſerved in 


He writes thus: We reckon circumciſion a- 


the accompliſhment of Gop's promiſes, the more he ſhewed the 


great idea he had of him that had made them, by overcoming thoſe 


(50) Cur. apud Baſnag. Rep. Hebr. p. 351. (v1) L 
(52) Targ. Onhel. Hieron. Pugnin. Munſt, Mercer. 
Villet. & al. (53) Saurin Diſc. Hiſt. au V. Teſt. 


Vor. II. 1 obſtacles. 


It is eaſy to obſerve, by very 
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Abraham and, having obtained their conſent, ordered a feaſt to be got 
entertains ready for them (S). As ſoon as it was over, one of his gueſts 


three an- | 


gels. 


enquiring 


obſtac es- Why did not Gop give him J/ſaac till the laws of 
nature ſeemed to exclude all hopes of his ever being a father? it 


was to try his faith. Why did Gop command him to ſacrifice 


that very ſon to whom ſo many bleſſings belonged, but to the ſame 
purpoſe? --- - Why did Gop ſet fo long an interval between the 
promiſe of a ſon, and the accompliſhment of that promiſe, that Sa- 

rab, thinking it impoſſible ſhe ſhould be the mother of him, did 


give him her maid Hagar? ---- - Why was /&mael born ſo many 
years before 1/aac, &c. but to make ſtill freſh trials of his faith? - - 


Why might not then Gop have the ſame views in enjoining him to 
be circumciſed? he not only makes him wait for this ſon near 


twenty years, though promiſed in ſo ſolemn a manner, but when 


that time is elapſed, and Abraham thinks himſelf on the eve of 
receiving the reward of his faith, he croſſes his hopes a-freſh, and 
commands him to undergo an operation that ſeemed wholly to put 


an end to them. Abraham could not but look upon circumcifiun | 


as dangerous in that hot country, even to young men, much more 


to one of his years; and conſequently, that it muſt put him quite 


out of condition of ever being a father. The command of his 


| hawing the covenant in his fleſh ſeemed as oppoſite to the promiſe of 
his having a ſon, as that of his ſacrificing that ſon was to the pro- 


miſe of his being the father of many nations. Notwithſtanding 
which, Abrabam's faith triumphed over this obftacle alſo - - - being 


fully perſuaded, that Gop could not only renew the ſtrength of an 
old man, but likewiſe make him fruitful, after his having under- 


gone an operation which ſeemed ſo contrary to it. It is to extol 


this triumph that the ſcripture obſerves, he was ninety-nine years 


old, when he was circumciſed ; and it was to preſerve the me- 


mory of it, that Gop enjoined that ceremony to all his poſterity, 
Oc. (54). 1 5 


All that needs be added under the head of circumciſion is, that 
the 1/raelites did not afterwards underſtand the curſe pronounced a- 
gainſt thoſe who had it not, ſo ſtrictly as to cut them off, or drive 


them out from among them, provided they kept the law of nature, 
worſhipped the only true Gop, and abſtained from blood ; bur if 
they became circumciſed, they were looked upon as children of 


Abraham, and were bound to keep the law of Moſes. Theſe were 


called by the aus, proſelytes of righteouſneſs, to diſtinguiſh them 
from thoſe of habitation, who were uncircumciſed, and only ob- 
| ſerved the laws of Noah, and were therefore called Noachidæ. 


Theſe two forts of proſelytes became ſo numerous, that in Solomon's 


time there were an hundred and fifty three thouſand and fix hundred 
of them in his kingdom (5 5). Ga 


(S) This ſeaſt was a whole fatted calf, three meaſures, or pecks, 
of fine flour, beſides cream and milk; by which, and that of two 
(54) Gen. aii. 24. ( 2 Chron. ii. 17. SD 

e * kids, 
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enquiring after Sarah, and being told that ſhe was in the tent, 


he then addreſſed himſelf to Abraham, and affured him, that 4 fon pro- 
he would viſit him again at the end of a year, by which time ie, 
Sarah would have a ſon. Sarah, who was liſtening at the Sarah. 


tent door, and thought herſclf paſt child-bearing, burſt out 
into a laughter, and the ſtranger aſked the reaſon of it in ſuch 
a ſerious tone, as ſtruck her with a terrible fright. She 
would fain have denied it; but it was to no purpoſe, that the 
endeavoured to hide any thing from the perſon that ſpoke to 


her, who diſmiſſed her with this gentle reproof, that ſhe was 


highly in the wrong to miſtruſt what he had ſaid to her, ſince 
nothing was. impoſſible with Gop. The three heavenly 
gueſts, for ſuch they were, roſe up in order to proceed 
on their journey, and Abraham courteouſly accompanied them 
ſome part of the way. At length one of them, whom the 
original calls the LORD (J), as a further mark of his tavour, 


began to reveal a moſt dreadful ſecret to him, which was, 


that the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah was gone up to heaven; 
and that he was going down fully reſolved to deſtroy them 


utterly, if, upon enquiry, he found their wickedneſs equal to 


the cry of it; whether the remembrance that Lor was in one 


kids, which Rebekah prepared for her husband (56), when ſhe was 
already grown dim with age, if we may gueſs at their ſtomachs, 
we ſhall be apt to conclude, that they were not of the ſmalleſt. 


Neither do the patriarchs differ much in this reſpe& from Homer's 


heroes, fince he tells us, that when Cumæus entertained Uſes, he 
dreſſed a whole hog, that was five years old, for him and four 


more (57). However, if we conſider their laborious life, and 
their enjoying a perfect ſtate of health, we need not wonder at 


their extraordinary appetite and good digeſtion. 


() The name Jebovab Typ, by which Maſes calls the ftranger 


that talked to Abraham, being looked upon, by the generality of 
Jews and Chriſtians, to be the incommunicable name of God, it is 
believed by the far greater part of the latter, that it was the Son 
of God who appeared in that form: however others, particularly 
ſome modern ones (58), maintain, that it was but an angel who 
ſpoke to him in the perſon of Gop. But it is not probable, either 
that Mo/es ſhould call an angel by that name, or that Abraham 


ſhould intercede with him as he doth, when he ſays, that be far 
from thee to deſtroy the good with the wicked : all not the Fudge of 


all the earth do right? or laſtly, that an angel ſhould peremptorily 
ſay, If I find forty, thirty, or twenty righteous men in the place, 


I will ſpare it for their ſakes. It is therefore more probable, that 


it was CHR1sT himſelf, who is emphatically called the judge of all 
the world 8 | 


(56) Gen. æxvii. 9, 10. (57) O,. 14. (52) Te Gere 
. in loc. & al. | AS | 
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of thoſe cities, or rather his natural compaſſion, gave Abra- 
ham freſh courage to intercede for thoſe righteous men that 
might be found among the wicked, Abraham did not ceaſe 
expoſtulating with him, till he had obtained a promiſe, that 
if there were but ten righteous men found in the place, he 
would ſpare it for their fakes: Upon which, the Loxp de- 
parted from him. The fate of thoſe cities, and Lot's deli- 
verance, have been already related + : as for Abraham, he 
ſaw the next morning the thick ſmoak of thoſe unfortunate 


cities, aſcending like that of a furnace ?, 


Nor long after, Abraham, leaving the plains of Mamre, 
probably to be out of the ſtench of the vale of Siddim, 
went and dwelt in the country of the Philiſtines | between 
Kadefh and Shur (U); where the ſame adventure happened 
to him which he had met with in Egypt. Sarah, whom nei- 
ther her pregnancy nor advanced age (ſhe being now ninety 
years old) had deprived of her beauty, was again defired by 


Abraham to paſs for his ſiſter ; Abimelech, king of that coun- 


try, ſtill ſaw charms enough in her to invite her to his bed; 
but the Lorp appeared to him in a dream, and threatened 
him with immediate death, if he did not reſtore her un- 
touched to her huſband, who was a prophet very dear to 


Gov, and him; in conſequence of which, Abraham had his wife re- 


2 reftores 
er. 


turned to him, with conkderable preſents * I e 
THe 


+ Supr. p 76. Gesel . t Vid. fupr. 202. 
a Genel XX. . 


(U) Kads FA and Shur were the names of two deſerts, the laſt of 


which the //-ael/ites entered after the paſſing of the Red. -Jea (59) and 


is the ſame which is afterwards, called Etham (60). Abraham 
dwelling ſome conſiderable time here, called the place Beerſpeba 


(61. Here it was that //axc was born, and Abraham liked the ſi- 


tuation and people ſo well, that he continued in it upwards of 
twenty five years : from this place likewiſe he went to offer up hi- 


ſon in the land of Moriah (62). 


(W)\ There ſeems to be a double miſtake in our tranſlatior in 


Abimelech's ſpeech to Sarah, which runs thus: Behold, I have iver: 
thy brother a thouſand pieces of filver : behold be is to thee a covering 


of the eyes. — and thus ſhe was reproved. For it is plain, the : 


king was purchaſing Abraham's friendſhip, and not quarrelling with 


him or his wife, and Abraham had already ſo far Jens both him- 


1 59) Exod xv. 22. ( 60) Ned. xxxiii. 8. Vid. Toſtat. 
contra Nic. de Lyr. mw” Gen. xxi. 5 Fig. Jon. in loc. 
(02) Gen. xxii. 1. 


"ſelf 


> hearing, and the Chaldes paraphraſe hath tranſlated it accordingly. 
The other miſtake is, Abraham's being ſaid to be a covering to her 
eyes, whereas the king ſeems to ſpeak of the thouſand pieces of 


being always the ſymbol of womens modeſty (63). 


the end of twelve years, and others, at the end of twenty 


_ uſual time for want of care or affection in his mother (67) 


text, which ſignifies laughing, or, playing, by vy Which ſig- 


day in which Abraham made the feaſt for the weaning of J/zac, 
and heir in his old age, Hmael ſhewed ſome tokens of de riſion, 


band (68). However it is plain it muſt have been ſomething worſe 
than childrens play, as the Septuagint has rendered it, fince St- 


Char. 7. to the Babyloniſh Captivity. | 373 
Tux time appointed being come, ſoon after their leaving Iſaac Born. 


the court, Sarah brought forth the long expected ſon, and Year of 


called his name Iſaac. And Abraham failed not to circum- the Flood, | 
ciſe him on the eighth day. They were now ig the zenith 1102. | 
of their happineſs. Sarah ſuckled the child herſelf, and wean- Year be- 

ed him at the uſual time (X); and Abraham made a feaſt to fore Chriſt 


all his houſhold that day: but their joy could not laſt long 1 
without ſome mixture of grief, by the jealouſy which Iſaac 


| Cauſed to Hagar and her fon. Iſaac was ſcarce ſeven years Iſhmael 


old, when Sarah obſerved [hmae! ſhew ſome contempt to mocks 

him (. which made her . to part them for ever, aac. 
„ 

Gif ond her to the king's fatisfaQtion : and therefore the word | 1 

NNDJ ſhould not have been rendered rebuked, as Kimki and o- 

thers do, that think ſhe was blamed by all for the lie ſhe had told. 

Pagninus renders it erudivit , i e. ſhe learned more wit, whereas 

it is the participle of the verb x9, which though it is generally 

rendered to reprove, or rebuke, yet it as often ſignifies ſearch, or 


enquire thoroughly into a thing till the truth be found. Abimelech 
therefore means no more, than that ſhe is acquitted after a full 


' —_ 


filver which he gave them as a token of their juſtification, the veil | 
(Y) It is not eaſy to gueſs how long they gave ſuck in thoſe 


days, the antient Hebrews are divided about it (64) ; ſome holding, 
that I/aac was weaned at the end of five, and others not till 


four months (65) ; if we may judge by what the young 7ac- 
cabee's mother aid to him (66) ; my ſor, remember I have ſuck- 
led thee three years, that time will appear the moſt probable. How- 
ever, we may ſafely believe, that J/aac was not weaned before the 


(Y) The Jewißb interpreters expound the word PITS?) in the 


nifies to deride and deſpiſe, and not without good grounds, ſince 
Sarah did fo highly reſent it. They think that it happened on the 


and. that whilſt the gueſts. were congratulating him for having a fon 


which Sarah obſerving, went and complained of it to her hus- 


(63) Pfeiter Flaccius ia lac. Leſcene's Eay. (64) Apad 
Hieron. gueſt Heber. in Geneſ. (65) 2 Maccab. vii. 27, (56) Ap. 
Calvin. & Mercer. (67) Calv. Villet.. (68) Vid. 


Munſt. in Loc. 
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that ſhe might be rid at once of all her fears. You know, 
ſaid ſhe to her huſband, That [hmael has no ſhare in the in- 
heritance with my ſon; for which reaſon, it is not fit, 
that they ſhould continue longer together; ſend him, there- 
fore, and his mother away, that we may once more be at 
peace. Though Abraham loved her to ſuch a degree that 
he could deny her nothing, yet he could not but look on 
her requeſt as too cruel and unreaſonable, ſeeing ſhe knew, 
& lev that he had till a great fondneſs for the boy; but, God 
ney <a confirming what Sarah had ſaid, and promiſing moreover to 
Lis mother, Protect Iſhmael, and to make him a great nation out of regard 
to him, Abraham was at laſt prevailed upon to ſend him and 
his mother away the very next morning (Z). What befel 
| them afterwards is foreign to our preſent ſubject. 

Ales. ABRAHAM, in the mean time, entered into a folemn 
lech makes league of friendſhip with Abimelech, king of the Phili/tines >. 
 acovenane Lo ſecure his property in a well he had dug, to guard him- 
"with A- ſelf againſt the outrage of the Philiſtines, who had taken ſe- 
| braham. veral wells from him before, and to ratify the aforeſaid al- 
- liance, Abraham preſented the king with oxen, ſheep, and 
the like; then taking ſeven young ſheep, he deſired him to 
accept of them, as a token that he had dug ſuch a well, and 
that he ſhould from thenceforth peacefully enjoy it. Upon 
this occaſion that place was called Beerſhebah, or the well of 
the oath, becauſe of the covenant - which they had ſworn 
there (A). The pleaſantneſs of the place, and the friendſhip | 


Vid. ſupr. p. 204, & ſeq. 


Paul calls it a perſecution (69). Beſides, it muſt be remembered, 
that nagel is deſcribed by the angel (70) as a fierce and cruel 
man, and conſequently, could not but begin to ſhew ſome tokens 
of it, being then upwards of twenty one years of age. 55 
) The text tells us, that Abraham gave them only ſome bread 
and a pitcher of water; a ſmall proviſion if that had been all; 
but we muſt remember, that bread and water are commonly taken, 
in Hevrer, for all other neceſſary proviſions. Abraham therefore 
may be ſuppoſed to have given them all things neceſſary for their 
en,, 5 . 25 
(AC P&G Na Veenſbebab is compounded of two Hebrew 
words, the firſt of which ſignifies a well, and the other an oath, 
or likewiſe ſeven, Here Moſes applies the name to the oath, though | 
it is more than probable, that Abraham had an eye to the double 


(69) Calas. iv. 29. (o) Cm. xvi. 12. 
meaning 
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of the king, invited Abraham to ſojourn there many years. 
He planted here a wood, and built an altar to the Lok, 
_ reſolving to end his days in this part, unleſs Gop ſhould o- 

therwiſe determine b. | 
Bor Gop had yet a further tryal to make of Abraham's Abraham 
faith and obedience, but ſo ſenſible a one as would put it to commanded 
the utmoſt proof. Jſaac, the ſon of his old age, the pro- to ſacrifice 
miſed head of a new and numerous race, the fountain of ſo h:s jor 
many promiſed bleflings, and the dear and only object of ſo Iſaac. 
much affection; this very Iſaac is now at length command- 

ed to be brought unto a mountain, which Gop was to 

point out to him, and there to be offered up a burnt-ſacri- 

fice, and that by the hands of his own father (B). Abra- 

ham never ſtayed to expoſtulate about the cruelty, illegality, 

and ſeverity of the command ; but on the very next morning 

he gets all things ready, and, leaving it to Gop to make 

good his own promiſes, reſolves to obey. He ſets out the 

next morning for the place, and takes with him his ſon 

Iſaac, ſome ſervants, and all other things neceſſary for the 


d Gen. xxi. 


meaning of the word Shehah, when he made choice of ſeven, ra- 
ther than any other number of ewes. From this well the ad- 
joining city was called alſo Beerſbeba, which was the utmoſt bound 
of the land of promiſe on the ſouth, as Dan was towards the north; 
whence came the proverb, From Dan to Beenſbeba. This city 
was one of thoſe which fell to the lot of the tribe of Simeon (71); 
but becauſe Simeon had his inheritance in the midſt of the tribe of 
Judah (72, therefore Beer/beba is alſo numbered amongſt the 
cities of Judah (73). „ . 
(B) As the age of Jaac is not ſet down in the text, it is uncer- 
tain how old he was, when Abraham was ordered to offer him up. 
The opinion of ſome learned Jus (74), that he was but twelve 
years old, is ridiculous, ſince it would have been impoſſible for him 
to have carried ſuch a load of wood as he did Others (75) fay, 
that he was thirty ſeven years oid, but that was the year of Sa- 
rah's death, whereas ſhe was alive when this happened. TFo/ephus 
makes him twenty five years old (76) : and ſome chriſtians, an- 
tient and modern, conjecture, that he was paſt thirty, becauie that 
was about the age in which CuR IS ſuffered, who'e type Iſaac was 
at leaſt in this tranſaction, in which there were ſeveral circumſtances 
which bore a great conformity with thoſe that attended Curisr's 
paſſion. 3 . | 


(71) N. xix. 2 (72) Bhi. 9, (51) Did we. 28. 
Villet. (74) Abenezra ap. Toſtat. (75) A. Villet. (76) Jol. 
Antig. J. 14. 9 8 
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dreadful work. And, on the third day after his ſetting out 

diſcovers mount Moriah afar off (C), the place appointed 

by Gop. There, leaving his ſervants behind, he goes up 

to the mount without betraying any ſign of grief or concern, 

which might raiſe a ſuſpicion in his ſon. Iſaac, on the o- 

ther hand, being laden with the wood and other materials 

for a burnt-offering, and obſerving nothing of a victim, 

could not forbear aſking his father where it was; ſuch a queſ- 

tion at ſuch a time was ſufficient to have ſtaggered a heart leſs 

firm than Abraham's, who only anſwered calmly, that Gop 

would provide himſelf with one. He little thought how pro- 
phetically he ſpoke, for he had no ſooner bound his ſon upon 

But coun- the wood, and ſtretched out his hand to give the fatal blow, 
termanded but Gop was pleaſed to ſtop him ſhort, being fully ſatisfied 
by an angel with this laſt trial of his obedience. He renewed all his 
from vim. promiſes and covenant afreſh, and bound them with'an oath. 
Then Abraham looking about found a ram, the victim Gop 

was to provide, caught by the horns in a thick buſh, and with 

the help of his fon offered it up inſtead of him; in memory of 

which he called that place Fehovah-Fireh, the Logp will 

look to or provide, alluding to the anſwer he had given to 
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returned home to Beerſbeba, where Sarah, who in all pro- 
bability was kept ignorant of the important ſecret, was ready 
to receive them with her uſual tenderneſs and affection - 
Not long after this he heard the joyful news, that Milcab, 
his brother Nahor's wife, had bore him a numerous iſſue 
(D), which determined him to ſend thither for a wife for his 
ſon Iſaac d. %%% a 
0 ABRAHAM 


Gen. xxii. a Gen. xxiv. 2. 4, K. 


(C) This mountain is certainly the ſame on which the temple 
was afterwards built by Solomon 77); and therefore thoſe who 
afirm that CuR1sT was crucified upon it, don't fix the name to 
that particular hill; but to the whole ridge of them. Moriah 
takes its name from the Hebrew NN Raab, to ſee: whence the 


Fuller derives it from two Hebrew words, NN, viſion, and u, 
GD; and by contraction Moriah, becauſe God was ſeen upon 
it (78). . . 
(D) The children of Naber by Milcab were 1. Hax; 2. Bux; 
3. Kemuel; 4. Cheſed; 5. Hazo ; 6. Pildaſh; 7. Fidlaph; and, 
. 5 $. Bethue!, who begat Rebetab the wife of Jaac. He had ſome o- 


(77) 2 Chron. iii. 1, 2. (78) Miſcel. Sacr. I. 2. c. xiv. 
| thers 
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Tſaac's queſtion. He went, and rejoined his ſervants, and 


LXX and Aguila tranſlate it yn vnaw, a high or conſpicuous land. 


* 


Chap. 7. to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 


ABRAHAM, well pleaſed with the conſtancy and reſigna- 


tion which he had beheld in his ſon, lived in great peace and 
tranquillity for ſome time; but it was at length diſturbed by 
the death of Sarah, which happened in the hundred and twen- 
ty ſeventh year of her age, in the city of Arbah, alias He- 
bron (E) e. Abraham came thither to mourn for her, and 
2 5 wine to 


e Vid. ſupr. p- 360, (G). 
thers beſides from a concubine named Reumah (79). Hux, the firſt- 


born, is ſuppoſed by ſome to have peopled, and given name to, 
the land of Huz (80), where Fob dwelt (8 1); but it is not impro- 
bable, that it was already ſo called from Huz the ſon of Aram (82). 


From Bux came the Bufites ; of which family Elibu, one of Job's 
friends, probably was (83). Kemuel, called in the text the father 
of Aram, is therefore thought the father of the Aramites, or Syrians, 
perhaps the ſame with the Camuelite of St a bo (84), in the land of 
Haram (85) : but we are inclined to believe, that by this 4ram is 


only meant a ſon of Kzmuel, and not a race of deſcendants, much 


leſs of the Syrians, as the LXX and Yulgate read it; or of Aram 
Naharaim, as ſome ; or Aram Zoba, as others think (86) ; for the 


city of Nahor was in Aram. This city and nation therefore ſeems 


to have been more antient than Kemuel, and to have been ſo called 
from Aram the ſon of Shem (87). As for Cheſed, if he was the 
father of the Chaſimt, or Chaldees, at leaſt of that part which was 


on this ide Babylon, as is ſuppoſed by the ſame author (88), tis 


certain there were others more antient on the other ſide, for Abra- 


ham came from Chaldæa. However, theſe ſons of Nator gave 


names to ſome cities and families of Syria, ſuch as Buzan, Fc. re- 


membered by a Latin author (89). The children of his concubine 


were Tebah, Gaham, Thahaſs, and Maachah. From this laſt the 


city of Maachah, or Abel-Beth-Maachah (go), whoſe territories are 
ſuppoſed to have been ſituate between the two Lebanons, might 


probably receive its name (gi). | = 
E) The text is ſomewhat obſcure in this place. Sarah is ſaid 
to die at Arbab, and yet no mention is made of Abraham's remov- 
ing from Beerfeba thither, only he is ſaid to come thither to 
mourn for her and bury her. Some therefore are of opinion, that 
they might be parted upon ſome occaſion or other, and that Sarah 
went to Arbah, whilſt her huſband kept his old dwelling. Others, 
not brooking ſuch a ſeparation, think, that he came only from his 


(79) Gen. xxii. 21 & ſeg. (80) Calnet. Miſt. Vet. Teft. p. 
148. (81) Job i. 1. (82) Gen. x. 22. vid. Hieron. 
(83) Job xxxii.6. (84) Strabo J. 16. (85) Cali. ubi ſupr. 
(86) Toftat. Cajet. in oc. (87) Gen. x. 22. (88) Calmet. 


J. 1. vid. Jun. & Fillet. (89) Ammian. Marc 1.18. (go) 1 Chron. 
xix. 6, 7. (91) Calmet. ibid. p. 148. | 
own 
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to pay the laſt devoirs to the faithful partner of and conſtant | 


companion of his travels, till, having given a ſufficient vent 
to his grief, another care called upon him ; v:z. to procure 


her an honourable burial. He therefore aroſe, and went to the 


gates of Hebron (F), in order to purchaſe a burying-place 
from the ſons of Heth, who dwelt in that city, and were 
probably the moſt conſiderable in that place. He had no 


own tent into that of Sarah, for they had the'r ſeparate tents, to 
weep over her. But this ſeems to wreſt the text a little too much ; 
however, we will not venture to affirm any thing on either fide. 


(F) The gates of cities in thoſe days, and for many centuries 


after, were the places of judicature and common reſort. Here the 
governors or elders of the city met to hear complaints, adminiſter 
Juſtice, make conveyances of titles and eſtates, and to tranſact all 


the affairs of the place (92). Whence that verſe in the P/a/ms (93), 
they ſhall not be aſhamed when they ſpeak with their enemies in the gate, 


i. e. when they are accuſed by them before the court of magiſ- 
trates. | 


It is probable, that the room or hall where the magiſtrates fat 


was over the gates, becauſe Boæx is ſaid to go up to the gate. The 
like did David when he went to weep for the death of 46/a/om (94). 


How conſiderable they became in time for largeneſs and ſumptuouſ- 
neſs appears, by the two kings of Iael a d. Fudah being preſent 
at one of them in all their royal ſplendor, and convening thither 


four hundred prieſts of Baal, beſides their own guards and officers 
(95). It ſeems, as if theſe places had been at firt choſen for the 
conveniency of the inhabitants, who, being all huſbandmen, and 
forced to paſs and repaſs, morning and night, as they went and 


came from their labour, might be more eaſily called as they went 


by, whenever they were wanted to appear in any buſineſs. Theſe 
gates were likewiſe markets for proviſions, like tho'e of the Ro- 


mans, as appears by the prophet Elißba's fortelling an incredible 


plenty to happen the next day, in the midſt of famine, at the gates 
of Samaria 95). What the number of theſe magiſtrates were, 
how far their power extended, and how many orders of them 


there were, is not to be gathered from ſcripture ; only it is plain 
there could be but few of the latter, ſince in the time of Fo/bua 


we can find but four ſorts of them; wiz. the Zetenim or elders, 
the Raſbim or heads of the people, the Sophetim or judges, and the 


Soterim or officers. Abraham therefore could not make his purchaſe 
from Ephron the Hittite , without having recourſe to the city 


gates. 


| (92) Ger. xxxiv. 20. Ruth iv. 1 & ſeq. (93) P/al. cxxvii. 
wer. ult. (94) 2 Sam. xvii. 33. (93) 1 Kings xxii. 
10. 2 Chron. xvii. 


Þ+ See before p. 171. 


ſooner 


(96) 2 Kings wii. 1, 31. Toſh. xxiv. 1. 
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ſooner declared the occaſion of his coming, but they one and | 
all told him with the utmoſt civility and reſpect, that he might 
make choice of the beſt ſepulchre in the whole land, affuring 
him, that none of them ſhould withhold his own from him. 
But Abraham came to purchaſe, and not to borrow one ; 
and therefore having returned their civilities, he begged, that 
he might be permitted to buy the cave of Machpelah (G) 
from Ephron the Hittite, who was then one of the aſſembly, 
and did immediately make him a free offer of it f. But A- Abraham 
braham till inſiſting upon paying the full worth thereof, be- buys the 
fore he would make any uſe of it, they agreed for four hun- cave of 
dred pieces of ſilver (H), which he payed down in full Mactp2- 
weight before them, and became poſſeſſor of the cave, field, lah. 
and trees belonging to it, and ſoon after depoſited the dear re- 
mains of his beloved wife in the cave (I) s. | 85 
By this time Abraham was well advanced in years, and Year of 
Iſaac was come to the fortieth year of his age. He thought the Flood, 


| | 1142. : | 
t Vid. ſup. p. 171. e. © Gen. xxiii. * be- * | 
Chriſt, 


(G) Machpelah in Hebrew ſignifies doub'e : whence it is ſup- g 
poſed by ſome, that there was a cave within another, or two, E. 
or more, contiguous to each other, in one of which Sarah was 
buried, and Abraham afterwards in the other (97). Others think 
that is the name of the field, and that it ſhould be rendered the 
cave that is in Machpelah. Calmet * tells us of a perſon, whom 
he doth not name, well verſed in the abic, who ſays, that the = 
word Machphelah in that language ſignifies ut up, or walled up, | 
it being the cuſtom to wall up theſe tombs to prevent robbers from | 1 
ſheltering themſelves therein. There are ſtill multitudes of ſuch 
ſepulchres thus ſhut up, which ſeem to confirm this conjecture, — A 
which if it be true, the words ought rather to have been render- 4 
ed the incloſed cave. : h | 
(H) The learned Prideaux, who has given us the laſt and beſt 2 
eſtimation of Hebrew and Attic coins, reckons a ſhekel to be equi- | | 
valent to three ſhillings of our Engliſ money; ſo that the ſum 
which Abraham paid for his new purchaſe will amount to ſixty 
pounds ſterling (+). 2 5 
(I) The art of embalming being known already in thoſe days, it 
is more than probable that Abraham embalmed his wife before he 
buried her. The days of mourning, which he had fulfilled before 
he went to buy her ſepulchre, being three days for any ordinary 


relation, but at leaſt ſeven or eight for ſo near a one as a wife, he 


could never have kept her ſweet till the cave had been purchaſed 


and fitted for her. 
(97) Jun. Munft. Fillet. & al. in loc. * (aln. Difioz. 


ab Roc. Ala el pelab. + Prid. Cenned. Pref. p 22. ; 
Or it 
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it therefore high time to marry him to ſome of his own fa- 
mily during his life, which, in all probability could not laſt 
Abraham much longer. To this end he called one of his chief and 
ſends his moſt faithful ſervants, and having made him take an oath to 
ſervant to get his ſon a wife out of his own kindred (K), gave him all 
get a wife neceſſary inſtructions, and authority to conclude the mar- 
for Iſaac. riage, and ſent him away with a train ſuitable to the embaſſy 
he was ſent upon. That is, with ten camels laden with the 
richeſt preſents for the damſel's dowry ; it being the cuſtom 
in thoſe days for the huſband not to receive, but to pay, a 
dowry for the wife. The ſervant made the beſt of his way 
to Haran where Nahor dwelt; and being ſat down by a 
well, a little before the damſels of the country came to fetch 
water, penſive and ſolicitous how to perform his m— to 
his maſter's ſatisfaction, he made a mental prayer to Gop, 
that he would give him a token of his having proſpered his 
Journey, which was, that the damſel, of whom he ſhould 
aſk for ſome water to drink, and ſhe anſwer, that ſhe 
would water his camels alſo, might be ſhe who was deſigned 
for Iſaac. He had not waited long, e're Rebekah's officious 
_ courteſy gave him to underſtand, that his prayer was heard; 
and being informed by her whoſe daughter ſhe was, with 
ſome other circumſtances relating to her family, he immedi- 
ately took out ſome gold ear-rings to the weight of two 
ſhekels, and a bracelet that weighed about ten (L), which 


(K) The text tells us, that the ſervant took the oath by putting 
his hand under his maſter's thigh, or upon his privities. This is 
the firſt time we read of the ceremony, but it was afterwards uſed 
by Jacob (98) and Fo/eph (99) in Egypt, when they were dying. 
The oddneſs of it has inclined ſome judicious writers to think, that 
it implied a more ſolemn myſtery than men are aware of; wiz. a 
ſwearing by the great Mess1AaH that was to come, and the like 
(100) Some Jews think it was a ſwearing by the covenant of 
Circumciſion, and that whoſoever violated the oath, loſt all the 
privileges and benefits of that covenant. Kzmki tells us, that was 

ſtill obſerved all over the eaſt by thoſe of his nation (101). 

( L) In order to know the value of theſe preſents, we ſhould 

know what proportion gold bore to filver in thoſe days, which is 
impoſſible. The author above quoted (102) tells us, that in pro- 
ceis of time it came to be as ten, eleven, and twelve to cne, ac- 

cording as it changed. But if we compute them according to 

the preſent value, which is as ſi xteen to one, they will be worth 


271. 65. 
(98) Gen. xlvii. 29 | (99) bid. l. 25. (100) Reb. 
Sal. in loc. Vid. Alix. in Pentat. (101) Kimki apud Muff. in 


loc. (102) Prid. Pref. p. 25. 


he 
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he preſented to her, defiring, that if they had any room at 
her houſe, he might be permitted to lodge there that night. 
Rebekah anſwered in the affirmative, and, taking the preſents 


with her, ran home to acquaint her family with the adven- 
ture. Laban had no ſooner heard the news, than he came 


and invited the ſtranger to his houſe, who gave them a full 


account of all his maſter's wealth and great proſperity. 
Whilſt care was taking of him and his camels, he told them 
the occaſion of his journey; and when he related to them 
the ſucceſs which his prayer had had, and that he would nei- 
ther eat or drink till they had given him a poſitive anſwer, 
| Laban and Bethuel (M) concluded that the hand of Gop 
was viſible throughout all this affair; and that it would be 
an unpardonable thing to refuſe Rebekah to his maſter. The 


thought her extremely well diſpoſed of, and conſented, that 
he ſhould convey her to her huſband as ſoon as he pleaſed. 
He then immediately began to take out all the jewels of ſilver 
and gold, and fine raiment which he had brought, and preſented 
them to her, and made ſome conſiderable preſents beſides to 
her mother and brother; after which the reſt of the day 
was ſpent in feaſting and mirth. The next morning Abra- 
ham's ſervant, who thought now the time long till his ma- 
ſter was acquainted with the good ſucceſs of his negotiation, 
defired to be diſmiſſed. This requeſt did ſomewhat ſurprize 
them. They defired him to ſtay at leaſt ten days longer ; 
but he ſtanding firm to his reſolution, the thing was referred 
to Rebekah, who conſenting to go with him as ſoon as he 
pleaſed, they got all things ready for her departure; and af- 
ter they had wiſhed her all the uſual bleſſings, and given her 
her nurſe to accompany her, they took their leave. The ſer- 
vant ſoon brought her in ſight of his young maſter, who chanced 
that night to be taking a ſolitary walk in the neighbouring 
fields, and as ſoon as Rebekah was informed who he was, ſhe 
alighted, and throwing a veil over her face, as the manner of 
young damſels then was, ſhe waited to receive his firſt com- 


(M) This Bethuel could not be her father, who had probably 
been dead ſome time before, but another brother (103); who 
therefore is here named after Laban, and is never more taken no- 
tice of during the whole tranſaction (104). Jeſephus makes the 
damfel tell the man, that her father had been dead long ago, and 
that ſhe was left to the care of her brother Laban (105). 5 


(103) Gen. xxiv. 50 & ſeq. (104) vid. Nic. de Lyra, 
(105) A. J. 1. c. 16. | : = 
pliments 
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pliments b, He then conducted her to his mother's tent, 
highly pleaſed with her extreme beauty and modeſt carriage, 


as well as the kindred ſhe came from ; all which he looked 
upon as ample amends for the loſs of his mother. He had 


now nothing to wiſh for but that ſhe might prove fruitful ; 


but he was forced to wait nineteen years before he could obtain 
that bleſſing; during which he comforted himſelf and her with 
the aſſurance of God's promiſes, and the example of Sarah, 
who remained childleſs till the ninetieth year of her age. 
ABRAHAM could not but be pleaſed to ſee his ſon in the 
poſſeſſion of ſo agreeable a wife; but that not proving ſuffi- 
cient to comfort him for the loſs of his own, and finding him- 
ſelf {till ſtrong enough to make a new addition to his family, 
though he was then an hundred and forty one years old (N), 
and had continued a widower ſeveral years; he took another 
wife, named Keturah (O), by whom he had fix ſons 5 ; 


N) We need not wonder, that Abraham, or any of the patri- 
archs ſhould allow themſelves to have concubines, and ſometimes 
more wives than one, if we conſider, that a numerous poſterity was 


looked upon as one of the greateſt bleſſings, and as a mark of gran- 
deur and eſteem. Accordingly we meet with ſeveral places of ſerip- 


ture, in which men of rank are particularly recorded for having a 
great number of ſons (107). : = 3 
(O) The Fews pretend, that this Kerurab was the ſame with Ha- 
gar, whom Abraham ſent for again after his wife's death, and by 
whom he had all theſe children. The reaſons they give for it are, 
1. Becauſe the P/almift calls the Midianites, which came of Keturab, 
Hagarens (108). 2. It is ſaid elſewhere they made war with the 
Hagarens, with TFethur, Naphiſh, and Nadab (109), which were 
the ſons of IJnael (110). And 3. becauſe JÞmael, Hagar's fon, 
is ſaid to have aſſiſted IJſaac at the funeral obſequies of their father 


| Abrabam 111). To which they add, that Hagar being Abraham's 
_ lawful wife, it was juſter for him to marry her than another. But 


theſe reaſons, and her name's being changed from Hagar into Ke- 
turab, which ſignifies incenſe, and is the emblem of continency, in 
which ſhe had lived ever fince ſhe had been diſmiſſed from Abra- 


bam, are rabbinical dreams, for ſhe is ſtill called Hagar in the fame 


chapter (112) Beſides, the text is plain againſt them, it being 
ſaid, that Abraham added, or proceeded to take, another wife, 
which is inconfiſtent with his recalling the old one. Add to this, 


(107) Jude. vii. 30. Ibid. x. 4. Efther. ix. 10. (108) Pal. 
lxxxiii. 6. (109) 1 Chron. v. 9. (110) Hieron. rradit. Heber. 
in Sm. av. 20. (111) Gen. xxV. 9. (112) v. 12. 
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he afterwards portioned, that they might not interfere with 
 Tfaac's inheritance, and ſent them to dwell towards the eaſt (P). 


heſe ſix ſons went away eaſtward of Beer/heba and the land 
of Canaan, and ſettled in both Arabias, the Petræa and the 
Deſerta, ſome footſteps of whoſe names are ſtill to be met 


with, of which we have in part given an account already. 


CoNCERNING Abraham we have nothing more recorded, Abra- 
except that he lived to the hundred and ſeventy fifth year of ham'”s 
his age, and was gathered unto his fathers, and that his two death: 


ſons paid him their laſt devoirs, Iſaac having probably ſent for 
his brother hmazl, and buried him in the cave of Machpe- 
lah, near Sarah his wife. By which it is plain, that Moſes 
has here anticipated his death, by mentioning it before the 
birth of his two grandſons, Eſau and Jacob, though he 
muſt have lived to the fifteenth year of their age (Q). 


As 
i Vid. Sup. p. 110 & ſeq. 


that Hagar was only a concubine, and is no where called a wife, as 


Keturab is. As to the two paſſages of ſcripture above quoted, we 
need only anſwer, that they prove not the Midianites, or any of 
Keturah's ſons, to be called Hagarens ; but that this laſt name was 
common to all the poſterity of mael, ſome of which were called 
Thmaelites, ſome Itureans, ſome Nebeans, Ic. (113. 

(P) From theſe words ſome authors have concluded, that Abra- 
ham had married Keturab long before Sarah's death (114), or even 
immediately after he parted with Hagar ; and that the words ſhould 
be rendered he had married, inſtead of he married another wife ; 
ſince Abraham doth not ſeem to have lived long enough to have 
diſpoſed of all theſe ſons in his life-time, as the text ſays he did, if 
he did not take Keturah till after his ſon's marriage. In anſwer to 
which, beſides what has been ſaid in the laſt note, that ſuch a noti- 
on is contrary to the ſenſe of the original, we may obſerve that 
Abraham lived at leaſt thirty. four years after it; by which time they 
might be all big enough to go from him. Beſides, Hagar muſt by 


this time have been about eighty years of age, and ſo too old to 


bear ſo many ſons. LOT | 

(Q) Abraham's hiſtory has been embelliſhed with a great many 
notorious fictions by the Jesus, Arabians, and Indians. We have 
already touched on ſome of them“; and we ſhall now ſubjoin 


ſome few more that are remarkable, ſuch as his making a long 


abode in Egype, and teaching aſtronomy, and other ſciences there 


(115) ; his inventing the Hebrew characters and tongue (116), the 


(iz) Jun. i loc. Villet. c. 25. Queſt. 3. & al. (114) Vid. 
Calvin. in Jac. See before, p. 356. not C. {115) Artapan. 
& Eupolem. ap. Euſeb. prep. I. 9. c. 17, 18. Juſtin ex Trog J. 


36. Joſeph. Ant. I. 1. c. 8. (116) A. ibid. Suid. in Abraham. 
Hodor. Hiſpal. l I. c. 3. Origen, Cc. 


_ ame 
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Rebekah's As for Rebehah, ſhe continued barren above nineteen 
pregnancy. years; during which time Iſaac ceaſed not entreating the 

; Loxp 


ſame we now uſe. His being the author of ſeveral books, and in 
particular the famous one, mentioned in the Ta/mud, and highly 
valued by ſeveral learned rabbies, called Jetxirab, or the creation; 
of which it gives an account. There is alſo an apocalypſe attribu- 
ted to him by the Sethians, a ſort of heretics that ſprang up in the 
earlieſt times of chriſtianity (117). His aſſumption is menti 
by St. Athanaſius, and Origen tells us of an apocryphal book pre- 
| tended to be written by him, wherein two angels, a good one and 
a bad one, are introduced diſputing about his ſalvation or damna- 
tion (118). The Jews make him alſo the compoſer of ſome pray- 
ers, and of the nineteenth Pſalm, and of a treatiſe againſt idola- 
try (119). The Hrdtarn fire worſhippers, who think him to have 
been the ſame with their great prophet Zoroaſter, do attribute his 
books to him, which they call the Zend, Pazend, and Voſtab, 
containing all the principles of their religion (120). Dr. Prideaux 
mentions them as one book, or perhaps three books in one volume, 
which he calls Zendeveſti; or as the vulgar people pronounce it, 
© Zundeveſftow or plain Zund Which name he tells us ſignifies a fre- 
kindler, ſuch as a tinder-box is here with us, and was given it by 
the author to inſinuate, that it would kindle a brighter fire in thoſe 
who ſhould attentively and devoutly read it T. 5 
The Arabians do likewiſe give us a hiſtory of this patriarch, 
though ſo altered and blended, that one would hardly think they 
were deſcended, as they are, from him by Dm t. 
Abraham, according to them (121), was the ſon of Axar and grand- 
ſon of Terah ; which account, could it be relied upon, would eafily 
reſolve that difficulty about his age when he died, which we have 
ſpoken of before, note (B) pag. 335. Since Terab might have be- 
got Azar in the ſeventeenth year of his age, and Azar have begot 
Abraham in the ſixtieth of his; ſo that this laſt number, which is 
wanting in Mo/es's account of his life, would be here found com- 
plete ; but we dare not affirm any thing about it. Calnet indeed 
thinks we might eafily ſuppoſe two Terahs, one ſur- named Axar, 
Abraham's father, and the other his grandfather ; but how he can 
ſay, that there is nothing in ſuch a ſuppoſition that contradicts the 
facred text, we can't ſo well comprehend. The eaſtern heathen 
have alſo a long tradition of 4brabam's life, though vaſtly different 
from that of Moſes, and fraught with a great many wonderful addi- 
tions of their own invention. The reader however may be glad 
to have a ſhort account of it out of the laſt quoted author (122), 


(117) Epiphan. Hereſ. J. 39. c. 5. (118) Orig. Hemil. 35. in Luc. 
(119) R. Salom. ia Baya Bathrah, c. 1. Gemar. Cod. Talm. Tract. 
Abodah Zarah, c. 1. (120) Herbelot. Bibliatb. Orient. p. 16. 
+ Coun. p. 317. (121) Tarikmounteckeb apud cn p. 12. (122) 
Id. ibid. p. 13. ex lib. Mallem. 
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Caray. 7. to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 
Lond for her, who was pleaſed at length to hear his prayers, 


and ſend him the long defired bleſſing. They now thought 


them- 


Nimrod, the ſon of Canaan, did reign in Babylon, which he is 
thought to have built, and ſaw in a dream a ſtar ariſing, whole 
light did outſhine that of the ſun. The ſoothſayers, whom he 


conſulted, told him, that a child, not yet begotten, would be 
born in Babylon, who would prove very dangerous to him; where- 
upon Nimrod forbad, by an expreſs order, all the Babylonians to lie 


with their wives ; but Azar, one of his chief officers, found means 
to get at his own, and one night got her with child. The magi- 
cians came next morning, and acquainted him that his precautions 
had proved vain, and that the child was got that night, and ad- 
viſed him to get all the pregnant women to be well guarded, and 
their children put to death as ſoon as they were born; but Adnah, 
Azar's wife, not ſhewing any marks of her pregnancy, went on 
with it, and was brought to bed of a ſon in a cave or grotto, the 
entrance of which ſhe had carefully ſtopp'd, and then came and 
told her husband, that the child died as ſoon as it came into the 
world. She failed not however to go and ſuckle it as often as ſhe 
could, and was ſurpriſed to find him till ſucking two of his fingers, 


one of which gave him milk, and the other honey. Being thus 
_ farisfied that providence took care of him, ſhe viſited him more ſel- 
dom; but obſerving, that he grew as faſt in one day as other chil- 
dren do in a month, inſomuch that at the age of fifteen moons he 


was as forward as a boy of fifteen years, ſhe acquainted her huſband 


with the whole tory. 


Axar went immediately to the cave, and ordered his wife ta 


bring him into the city, where he deſigned to ſettle him in Nim- 
| rod's court. Aanab took the boy through ſome meadows where 
there were abundance of cattle, which made Abraham, who never 


had ſeen any before, very inquiſitive what they were, and his mother 


took a great deal of pleaſure in inſtructing him in their names, na- 


tures, uſes, and the like ; which made him defirous to know who 
had made them all; and being anſwered that all creatures owed 
their being to Gop, Abraham asked how himſelf came into the 


world, and Adnah told him ſhe brought him forth: he then enquired 
| farther who was her lord, and ſhe anſwered that it was Axar; and 
who is ..zar's lord, continued he? Nimrod, ſaid his mother. But 


here ſhe thought fit to ſtop all further enquiry, telling him, it was 
dangerous for him to be too inquiſitive. By this time they were 
got to the city, which he ſaw ſwarming with all ſorts of idolaters ; 
he returned to his grotto more defirous than ever of knowing his 


Creator; and obſerving one night the ſtar of Venus to ſhine brighter 
than all the reſt, he began to fancy that to be the creator of the 


world, till he ſaw her ſet, which convinced him of the contrary, 
fince he thought Gop incapable of any change. He made the {ame 
judgment of the moon; and at length ſeeing great multitudes wor- 
ſhip the ſun, he was tempted to do the ſame ; but having likewiſe 
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The Hiſtory of the Jews Book I. 
themſelves happy indeed ; but Rebekah did not long continue 


ſo. The ſtruggles of the twins, which ſhe bore, cauſed her 


a great 


obſerved its declination towards the weſt, he concluded that it 
could not be Gop. | 
Azar preſented him to Nimrod, who was ſeated on a lofty throne, 
and attended by a great number of the moſt beautiful ſlaves of both 
ſexes. Abraham asked his father who he was that was thus ſeated 
above all the reſt, and he told him that it was Nimrod, whom all 
that croud about him looked upon as their god; but Abraham an- 


ſwered that he could not be their god, ſeeing he was not ſo hand- 


ſome, and conſequently not ſo perfect as they. He afterwards 
took occaſion to preach to his father the unity of Gop, which 


made him ſo many enemies among the courtiers, who would not 


admit of his doctrine, that Nimrod, being acquainted with it, cauſed 


him to be thrown into a fiery furnace, out of which he came never- 


theleis ſafe and unhurt. 
A famine, that raged ſoon after this, having made him diſtribute 
all his ſtore to the poor, he ſent to a friend of his in Egypt for a 
freſh ſupply, but was refuſed, under pretence that he did not want 
it for himſelf ; but to give it away to the poor. The meſlengers, 


being afraid that the Babylonians would laugh at them, if they came 


home empty, filled their ſacks with a white ſort of ſand ; and be- 
ing got home to their maſter, acquainted him with their ill ſucceſs. 
Avraham, without being alarmed at it, went into his little ora- 


| tory to comfort himſelf with his Gop, and in the mean time : 
_ Sarah his wife, who knew nothing of this myſtery, ſeeing the ca- 


mels laden with'full ſacks, went and emptied one of them, which 
ſhe found full of fine flour, and made ſome bread of it for the poor. 
Abraham having concluded his prayers came out, and was ſurpriz- 
ed at the ſmell of the new bread, and aſked his wife where ſhe had 
got the flour, and ſhe told him that it was that which had been 
brought to him from his friend in Egypt; rather, replied he, from 
Gop, our only true friend, who has not forſaken us in time of 
need. And from that time Abraham was ſtiled the friend of 


God; a name given him by the prophets (123), and by all the 


Maſlams, who call Hebron the place where he lies buried, the city of 
the friend of Gop ; though they make him vaſtly inferior to their 
Mobammed; to whom, one of them ſays, 45raham was but an offi- 
cer, and the Mess1 a maſter of the ceremonies. 

They are not agreed about the number of angels who dined in 
his tent. One of them (124) reckons there were three; wiz. Ga- 
briel, Arraphel, and Michael, The firſt of whom was ſent to de- 
troy Sodom, the ſecond to foretel the birth of Jaac, and the third 


to deliver Lot and his family. The Kiran tells us, that Abraham 


(123) V. ahi. 8. Dan. . . (124) Damiati. 


treated 


ated 


Cnap. 7. to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 


a great deal of pain and uneaſineſs, till having conſulted Gop 

about it, ſhe was anſwered, that two nations were ſtriving in 

her womb, and that two ſorts of people ſhould be ſeparated from 

her bowels, one of which ſhould prove ſtronger than the _— 
| an 


treated them with a roaſted calf ; but obſerving that they did not 
eat, he was frighted with the thoughts of their being enemies, there 
being no greater token of enmity in thoſe countries, than to refuſe 


to eat and drink with the perſon that invites. The angels however 


ſoon eaſed him of that fear, by telling him that they were ſent from 
| Gon to Let's people, which made Sarah, who was then preſent 


burſt out into a laughter. Thus far Mohammed, who, being per- 
haps ignorant of the true hiſtory of Abraham, tells it after his ridi- 
culous manner. His interpreters pretend, that the cauſe of her 


laughing was either her joy to ſee her huſband rid of his fears, or 
the pleaſure ſhe ſhould have to ſee Sodom in flames, or her admira- 


tion to ſee angels in human ſhapes. However, her laughter made 
the angel tell her, that ſhe ſhould have a ſon named 7/aac, who 
ſhould be the father of Facob. To which ſhe anſwered, that it 
would be a marvellous thing indeed, if, old as ſhe was, and her 
lord ſtill much older, ſhe ſhould bring forth a ſon ; but they having 
aſſured her, that the divine power would not be wanting, ſeeing 


the blefling was upon Abraham and her, who were choſen to be the 


heads of a numerous family, they departed towards Sodom, whilſt 
Abraham pleaded hard with Gos not to deſtroy the city, if ſo many 


Tighteous men were found in it ; and ſoon. 


The Mohammedans have likewiſe altered the ſtory of Hagar and 


| Ihmael, in which there is this prayer of Abraham, Lord, I have 
placed one of my ſons in a barren valley, near thy holy temple. Of 


which the commentators on the Koran tell us the occaſion was, that 
Sarah, who could not endure the fight of Hagar or her fon, defired 
Abraham to ſend them into ſome dry and barren land: that Abra- 


| bam, being troubled at her cruel requeſt, was told by the angel 
Gabriel, to do as his wife bid him; whereupon he conveyed both 
the mother and the child into the territory of Mecca, which was 


then barren, and without water ; but that the angel made a foun- 
tain to ſpring up from under mae s feet, which is now the well of 
Zemzem, ſo famed among the Turks, and the only one in all that 


country. At the ſame time Gop bleſſed the land, and made it ſo 


fruitful, that it abounds with each kind of fruit of the four ſeaſons 


of the year, which grow plentifully there all the year round. 


There was then no temple bailt at Mecca, but only a great edifice 


called Sorab, reared up by Seth in Adam's life-time, in the form of 
a a temple, which was reſorted to with great devotion. But the de- 
luge having deſtroyed it, it was afterwards rebuilt by Abraham 


and I/mael. The Turks call it Caabah, or the ſquare-houſe, and 
think themſelves bound to viſit it at leaſt once in their life, and al- 


ways turn their faces towards it when they pray, in what part of 
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Year of and that the elder ſhould ſerve the younger. Accordingly ſhe 
the Flood, was ſoon after brought to bed of two ſons, the firſt of which, 


1163. VIZ. 
24 Year be- | | 
= fore Chrilt the world ſoe ver they be. A modern author (125) thinks, that 


1837. both the Arabs and J&maclites did formerly worſhip Bacchus and 
Urania, or Venus, in that temple ; for Herodotus aſſures us, that they 
Elau and worſhipped none but thoſe two deities, the firſt of whom they cal- 
] __ led Urozalt, and the latter Alilat (126). Though other authors 
vers. have ſince told us, that they worſhipped alſo Jupiter, the tun, 
moon and dzmons (127). However that be, it is moſt likely, that 
the altar and grove which Abraham built at Beerſheba (128), gave 
the firſt riſe to the fiction of his building this temple. 
They tell us moreover (129), that Abraham having prayed to 
God to let him ſee how he raiſed the dead, was aſked by him evhe- 
ther he wanted faith ? no, replied he, but it would be a great ſatif- 
| faction to me. At the ſame time the devil having taken notice of a 
__ dead body thrown up by the ſea, and half devoured by fiſhes, birds, 
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0 and wild beaſts (130) thought it a proper inſtrument to enſnare 
1 mankind againſt the belief of a reſurrection. He appeared to Ara- 
1 bam, who had been bid to repair to the ſea-ſhore, in the ſhape of a 
1 man that ſeemed aſtoniſhed at ſomething, and aſked him, how it 
4 could be poſſible for the parts of that dead carcaſs, which had been 


devoured by ſo many living creatures, to be re- united at the general 
re ſurrection. To whom Abraham anſwered, that he who had created 
all thoſe limbs out of nothing could more eaſily gather them from the 
different places where they lay ſcattered, than a potter couid the 
; broken pieces of a potſherd, and make a new one out of them. 
C | After this Gop bid him take four birds, and cut them in pieces, 
$ and to carry the pieces upon four different mountains ; and then 
give them acall, and he ſhould ſee them all four fly immediately 
to him. This ſeems to be taken from the heifers, goats, and 
Pigeons, which Abraham was bid to hew in pieces, Fc. (131), To 
which the Mohammedans have added ſeveral other circumſtances, 
ſuch as that the four birds were a cock, a dove, a raven, and a 
peacock ; that he cut them all in ſmall pieces, and jumbled them 
all together, Some add, that he pounded them in a mortar, and 
. | _ divided the whole maſs into four parts, which he carried to the tops 
4 | of four different mountains; after which holding their heads, which 
* hae had kept unminced, he called them diſtinctly by their names; 
l |  wh-reupon each of them came to fetch his own head, and flew 
aw:y. Thus it was that Abraham was convinced of the truth of 
| the reſurrection according to the Mohammedans. And this ſeems 
b to have ſome far off relation with what our Saviour ſays of him 
_ (132), that Abrabam had defired to ſee his day, and that he ſaw it 


4 (125) Calm. Diction. ſub woc. Abraham. (126) Heredot. I. 
= 3.6.8. (127) Strabo 1 16. Philoſtorg. ap. Phoc. Ammian. 
1 Marcel. & al. ( 128) Gen. xxi. 23. (129) Koran. c. 2. 
Fg (130, Herbelot. Bibl. Or. P. I5. (131) Gen. xv. 9. & 441 
an 


132) Jobn viii. 56. 
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viz. Eſau, was all over hairy, and the ſecond came out hold- 
ing 


and rejoiced ; which the Mohammedans, according to their cuſtom, 
have applied to the day of the reſurrection. The Perfian fire- 
worſhippers do to this day expreſs a great veneration for him ; 
they call him Zeerdooft, or Zoroaſter, which ſignifies the friend of 
fire, becauſe when he was thrown into the furnace by Nimrod's or- 
der, the flames, inſtead of conſuming him, careſſed and embraced 
himin a friendly manner (133). | 
Calmet (134) mentions a book in the French king's library. No 
_ 792, written originally by St. Ephrem the Syrian, and tranſlated 
from the Syriac into Arabic, upon Abraham's journey into Egypt; 
in which book there is alſo a ſermon on his death, preached by St. 
Atharaſius , patriarch of Alexandria, on the twenty eight of March, | 
on which day the Coptic, or Egyptian Chriſtians do celebrate his | 
feſtival. The antient fathers of the church have highly celebrated 
him on the account of his great faith and obedience, and the 
martyrologies have given him a place among their other ſaints, on 
the ninth of October (135). The church of Rome hath likewiſe or- 
dered an office for him, and addreſs him in particular for thoſe who 
are at the point of death. | 
It is reported, that the tomb of Abraham having been diſcovered 
near Hebron, they found his body, and thoſe of J/aac and Jacob, 
whole and uncorrupted. There were likewiſe ſome gold and ſilver 
lamps hung up in the cave, which was viſited by multitudes (136). 
| The Moſlams have ſuch a veneration for this place, that they make 
| it one of their four pilgrimages, the three others being that of 
Mecca, Medina, and Feruſalem ; and the chriſtians built a church 
over the cave (137), which the Turks did afterwards turn into a 


 moſk (138). 
 Mof. Ben. Maimon (1300, and after him the learned Sencer, 
tells us, that Abraham was brought up in the religion of the Zabeant, 
* who are ſuppoſed to have been great aſtronomers, aſtrologers, &c. 
1 and by diſcovering the power and influence of the ſtars and hea- 
n venly bodies, came at length to worſhip them. Who theſe Zaheans 
d were, whether a nation, or only a ſect of philoſophers, or whether | 
E their name imports any more than their religion and the like, ſhall 
h be enquired into in its proper place. In the mean time, as to what | 
F Maim onides ſays, we ſhall only anſwer with Meyer (140), that it is 
w impoſſible to prove that the Zabeans were even as old as Moſes ; 
df. mack more that nad were older than Araban; for though it be 
1s 
m - (ual Prid. 1 p. 1. Book 4. 155 Ex Bibl. Orient. p. 
it 16. (135) Martyrol. Rom. Adon. Uſuard. &c. (136) Ben 
Sholman ap. Herbelot. (137) Serm. Sun: Elnid 1. 
* 2. p. 773. (138) Vid. Calmet. loc. citat (139) Aaimonid. 
2 Tractat. More Neævol. part. iii c. 29. & 46. & in 400 Zarab. 
25 i , RTY ) ) Mow 4 Fest. dieb. Hebr. c. 12. 
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ing him by the heel, and was therefore named Jacob (R). 
Eſau became a great lover of hunting, and conſequently the 
darling of Iſaac, who was very fond of his veniſon ; but Ja- 
cob was the mother's favourite, who knew that he was to in- 
herit the bleſſings, and could not, perhaps, forbear intruſting 
him with the ſecret betimes, though ſhe ſeems all along to have 
_ concealed it from her huſband. The two brothers were not 
above twenty years old, before Jacob gave proof of it. Eſau 
came home one evening from his uſual hunting, faint and 
hungry, and ſeeing a meſs of pottage which his brother had 
got ready, begged to be refreſhed with ſome of it; which he, 
3 it ſeems, well inſtructed by his mother, utterly refuſed, un- 
Eſau /ells leſs he would part with his birth-right to him, And Eſau, in 
2 - *5- his diſtreſs, ſwore away his birth-right to his brother Jacob, 
Your of 28 we have ſaid l. 
| A famine, which happened ſome years after this, obliged 
the Flood, 8 
1194. aac to ſeek for another habitation; he thought to have gone 
Year be. down into Egypt, when Gop appeared unto him, and divert- 
fore Chriſt ed him from it, bidding him go to Abimelech king of Gerar, 
18053, where Abraham had heretofore been ſo friendly entertained, 
LY promiſing, that he would protect, and multiply him exceed- 
goes e 1 8 
to Gerar ; | See before, p. 124. 
granted, that there were ſome people called Zabeans before Mo/es's 
time, and that that idolatry had been in vogue long before him; yet 
this will not prove, that the Zabeans we are ſpeaking of were older 
than Moſes ; and Spencer himſelf owns (141), that it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to diſcover their beginning, which has given riſe to ſo many 
different opinions about] it, and perhaps not one of them right. 
However, it is not improbable, that Abraham,being born and educat- 
cd in an idolatrous country and family, might have been addicted 
to 14 ſuperſtition, till Gop called him away from the one and the 
other. | 
(R) From the Hebrew word y. Hekeb, which ſignifies the 
heel, is formed the verb Ay, to ſupplant ; and by the addition 
of they 7d, one of the formatives of nouns, Jacob, a ſupplanter, 
which name he in time made good. As for the name Eſau, the 
meaning is ſomewhat obſcure, unleſs we derive it, as ſome (142) 
do from π⁹] ’ y. Haſſah, to make, becauſe E/au came out all 
hairy, and as it were perfect; whereas other children are born 
with hair only on their heads. He is alſo ſuppoſed to have been 
called Sheir, or Sebir, from yp, Shahar, which ſignifies hair, 
And laſtly Edom, from his ſelling his primogeniture for a meſs of 
red pottage (143). | 


(141) Spenc. de Leg. Hobo ritual. J. 2. HR: F, 2. (142) Rab. 
Sal. Mercer. & al. (143) Vid. ſup. p. 124. 


ingly 
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ingly. He obeyed ; but the fear he was in for his life, on 
account of his wife's beauty, made him reſolve to let her paſs 
for his ſiſter as his father had formerly done. This pretence 
paſſed current a conſiderable time, till at length the king ob- 
ſervcd from his window ſome familiarities between them, 
which made him ſuſpect, that ſhe was ſomething more than 
a bare ſiſter to him. He therefore rebuked them ſharply for 
the fraud, which Iſaac endeavoured to excuſe the beſt he 
could, telling him that the fear of his own life was the only 
motive that had induced him to it v. Iſaac was glad to fee 
_ himſelf out of danger, and he went and ſowed the ground that 
had been aſſigned to him, which yielded him an hundred fold, 
to the great ſurprize of his neighbours, who could not ſee him 
ſo proſperous in this, and all other things which he took in 


hand, without envy. His richneſs and multitude of ſervants is enVicd 
made him likewiſe be feared as a dangerous man, who might by the 
probably prove one day too mighty for them. But as the People. 


ſucceſs of open violence was doubtful, they reſolved to harraſs 
him another way, by filling up all his wells, without which 
his vaſt multitude of cattle could not ſubſiſt. They likewiſe 
endeavoured to alarm the king againſt him, which they ac- 
cordingly did; and Iſaac found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
retiring to Gerar; where he dug new wells, and opened 
thoſe which had formerly been dug by Abraham; in doing 
of which he met with great and repeated troubles and vexa- 
tions from the Philiſtines of Gcrar, and was forced to remove 
at a good diſtance from thence n. 


Ar length he was ſued to by Abrmelech in perſon o, either A covenant 
to revive the old covenant, or to make a new one. Uſaac between 
expoſtulated with them upon the ill uſage he had met with in Abime- 
their land; but nevertheleſs prepared a ſumptuous banquet for lech and 
them, and on the morrow entered into the covenant they ***<- 


requeſted ?. On the ſame day word was brought to Iſaac, 
that his ſervants had found water; upon which account he 
called the place Beerſheba (S). The tranquillity which this 


. 


= See before, p. 20. * See before, p 207. o See be- 
fore, ibid. ? See before, ibid. | 


() This name is rather revived than given to the place, ſince we 
have ſeen already on what account .{braham called it ſo (144); 
though it is not improbable, but the diſcovery of this new well 
might lead 1/aac into a third alluſion to the word yt, SV aba, 
which ſignifies not only to ſwear, and ſeven, but like wiſe to ſatisfy or 


(144) Supr. Gen, xxi- 31. 
Bb 4 ſatiate ; 
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new alliance had procured him, was ſoon after diſturbed by 
Eſau marrying two wives, Judith the daughter of Beeri, 
and Baſpemath the daughter of Elon, both Hitt:tes 1. | 
However, Iſaac beheld him {till as heir, and was recon- 
the Flood, cijed to him. If he did know any thing of the ſale he had 
v 44 made of his birth- right, he only looked upon it as a youthful 
fore Chriſt trick, and the effect of hunger and wearineſs. Finding him- 
1760. ſelf therefore grow old and feeble, and his eyes quite dim 
with age, and apprehending his death to be nearer than it 
= really was, he being then an hundred and thirty ſeven years 
old, reſolved to bleſs him before he died. He therefore cal- 
led him to him one day, and bad him get fome freſh veniſon, 
and dreſs it to his palate, and told him, he defigned to confer 
the bleſſing on him that day. Rebekah, who over-heard their 
diſcourſe, knowing the importance of the paternal blefling, 
laid hold on the favourable opportunity, to procure it for 
her favourite ſon, in the abſence of Eſau. She directed him 
then to take two choice kids, which ſhe would dreſs to his 
father's liking, and ſend him into his father, therewith to 
perſonate Eſau. Jacob made ſeveral excuſes. His ſkin and 
his voice he was afraid would betray him, being in both ſo 
unlike to his brother; ſo that if /Jaac ſhould detect the fraud, 
he would more probably curſe than bleſs him. Rebekah, who 
knew there was no time to loſe, took all the curſes upon 
herſelf, and encouraged him to follow her directions, which 
he did. Whilſt the kids were drefling, ſhe laid their (ſkins on 
his hands and neck, and then arrayed him in Eſau's cloaths, 
and ſent him trembling to his father. When Iſaac ſmelt the 
meat, he was ſurprized it was ſo ſuddenly got ready, and not 
knowing what to think of it, he put the queſtion ſeveral times 
to Jacob, whether or no he was in very deed his ſon Eſau? 
to which he anſwered in the affirmative, deſiring him to riſe 
and taſte of his veniſon, ſince God who knew his zeal to o- 
bdey his father, had brought it into his hands much ſooner than 
he could have expected. But /faac ſtill doubtful, defired him 
todraw nearer, that he might be better ſatisfied ; and when he 
had felt the hairy ſkin on his hands and neck, he owned, that 
Jacob gets the hands were the hands of Eſau, though the voice was the 
bis bro= voice of Jacob. Thus far ſatisfied, or rather impoſed on, 


* A he ws and eat heartily of his ſon's pretended. veniſon, _ 
from bim. 


4 Gen- xxvi. 


ſatiate; whereby he might intimate that he had wells enough, and 
would reſt ſatished with them. | 33 8 
. 8 Rebekah 


. 
* 
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Ribekah forgot not to ſend ſome wine with it; and after 
a cup or two, he bid his ſon come near to him, that he 
might now beſtow the promiſed blefling upon him. The 
ſmell of Jacob's raiment contributed much to [/aac's chear- 
fulneſs; he ſmelt and praiſed them, and, in a kind of extaſy 


of pleaſure, embraced and kiſſed his pretended firſt- born; 


and having wiſhed him all heavenly and earthly bleflings r, 
_ diſmiſſed him. If the father was pleaſed at his having per- 
formed this important ceremony, the ſon was no leſs rejoiced 
at his ſucceſs, and at his being freed from aCting a part, 
which to an honeſt man muſt have cauſed the greateſt re- 
luctancy, to ſay nothing of the dread he muſt have been un- 


der during all that time, left Eſau ſhould intervene. But 


what he did was in obedience to his mother, who aſſured 
him, that they did only fulh] the divine decrees in all 
this, and that it had been a direct contravention of them to 


have acted otherwiſe. Her joy upon this occaſion was great 


we may be ſure. 


Wurst the mother and ſon were congratulating each 


other, Eſau came to his father with the veniſon he had pre- 
pared for him. He invited him in the fame dutiful man- 


ner that his brother had done, and wondered to obſerve 
| ſuch tokens of ſurprize and concern in his fathers's face. 


Not to repeat what we have already expatiated on l. Eſau 
found he had been circumvented in his abſence; and a 


mournful fcene enſued between the father and the ſon; 


which was cloſed up by Iſaac, who inlifted, that his bleſſing 
ſhould remain with Jacob. I have bleſſed him, ſays he, yea, 
and he ſball be bleſſedt (T). Nevertheleſs, to aſſuage Eſau's 
: | ; grief, 
See Gen. xXxvii. 28, 29. Vid. fupr. p. 126. Gen. 
xxvii. 33. Gen. xxxvil. . e 


(T) Whoſoever narrowly obſerves Jacob's life, after he had ob- 
_ tained his father's bleſſing, will own, that it conſiſted in nothing 


leſs than worldly felicity, of which he enjoyed as little as any 


man whatever. Forced from his home into a far country for fear 
of his brother; deceived and oppreſſed by his own uncle, and 
forced to fly from him after a ſervitude of twenty one years; in 
imminent danger, either of being purſued and brought back by 


Laban, or murdered by his brother. Theſe fears are no ſooner 
over, but the baſeneſs of his eldeſt ſon in defiling his couch; the 


treachery and cruelty of the two next to the Sheehemttes (145). 
And laſtly, the loſs of his beloved wife, and ſuppoſed untimely 


(145 See before, 172. 
end 
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_ maintain it. Y | 5 | = | | 
(U) Theſe words have been rendered by ſome modern authors 
(146%, thy dwelling ſhall neither be fruitful, nor watered by the dew 
of heaven. And it is true indeed, that Humæa, or the land of 

| Edom, was not very fruitful ; but they that underſtand the original 
will eafily ſee, that they have wreſted it quite out of its genuine 


| where he had not one foot of land. How, and when, the Edom- 
ites, who multiplied exceedingly, and were a fierce, warlike peo- 


their yoke, we have already related (147). 


The Hiſtory of the Jews Book I. 
Eſau is a!- grief, he bleſſed him in theſe words, thy dwelling ſhall be the 
fo blifſed. futneſs of the earth, and of the dew of heaven from above (0) 

By thy ſword and thy bow ſhalt thou live, and fhalt ſerve thy 
brother ; and it fhall come to paſs, that when thou ſhalt have 
the dominion, thou ſhalt break his yoke from off thy neck (W). 


end of his ſon Joſeph ; all theſe overwhelmed him with freſh ſue- 


ceſſions of grief; and to compleat all, his being forced by famine 


to deſcend into Egypt. and to die there: theſe, and many more, 
are ſufficient proofs, that his father's bleſſing was of a quite dif- 
f-rent nature, and conſiſted in two particulars only; wiz. the poſ- 
teſſion of the land of Canaan in right of primogeniture, which his 


brother had fold him, and which rather belonged to his poſterity 


than to himſelf ; and in the next place, that the Mzss 14 being 
born of his race, and not of that of Eau. As to the ſtratagem by 


which this bleſſing was obtained, though it appears ſomewhat 


harſh and unjuſt at firſt ſight; yet if we conſider, that theſe two 
brothers were deſigned by provilence as types; viz. Eſau of the 


Jeaus (who were afterwards to be rejected for not accepting the 


ipiritual kingdom of the Mess1an, in hopes of that glorious 


earthly one which they dreamed, and ſtill dream of, which is in 
fact preferring a meſs of porridge to the nobleſt birth-right), and 


Jacob of the Gentiles, who were to be admitted into that kingdom, 


which the former had rejected; if we conſider further, that this 
alienation from one brother to another had nothing to do with 

a future ſtate, as the papiſts, our predeſtinarians, and others i- 
magine, but was confined wholly to the preſent ; if we conſider 


theſe things, we ſhall not want the ſubtilties of the ſchools to 


 Juftify an action which was determined, and conducted, by a divine 
hand, unleſs men will affirm, that God could not in juſtice make 
ſuch an alienation ; an aſlertion ſo bold and abſurd, that we don't 


think any man of ſenſe and common modeſty would venture to 


meaning. 
(W) We muſt not think, that theſe predictions were to be fulfilled 


in Jacob's time, or in his perſon, who never had any dominion 


either over the Edomites, or any other nation, nor ever poſſeſſed 


the leaſt inheritance, Machpelab excepted ; but died in a country 


ple, became ſubject to Jacob's poſterity ; and when they ſhook off 


{146) Le Clerc. Chatil. in loc. (147) See before. P. 144, & ſeq. 
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This bleſſing was inferior to Jacob's in the following par- 
ticulars. 1, It omits plenty of corn and wine, by which it 
ſeems to be implied, that Eſau's lot ſhould not be ſo fertile 
as his brother's, as in fact it was not. 2. Here is no mention 
of Gop as there is in the firſt, Gop give thee, &c. 3. There 
is a ſpiritual bleſſing promiſed to Jacob, that they ſhould be 
Bleſſed that bleſſed him, &c. but no ſuch thing is ſaid to his 
brother. Jacob was for a while in danger of his brother's 
heavieſt indignation ; which Rebekah dreading, found an ex- 
cuſe to ſend him out of the way, as far off as Padan- Aram, 
that he might there marry one of his couſins. She ſent him 
therefore to her brother Laban, alledging, that if he ſhould 
follow his brother's example, and marry a Hittite, it would 
make the reſt of her life uncomfortable. 
Ix is very probable, that Iſaac had likwiſe ſome ſuſpicion Jacob is 
of Eſau's deſign to murder his brother, elſe it is not like- ſent to Pa- 
ly, that he would have ſent Jacob away alone, and with dan Aram. 
only his ſtaff in his hand, when his father Abraham had ſent 
thither a ſervant in ſo noble a manner, unleſs it were done 
to conceal his flight. However that be, the other reaſon 
which the mother alledged, was thought highly reaſonable, 
and Jacob was privately ſent for, to take his leave of his fa- 
ther, and to receive his commands and his farther bleſſing; 
which done, he went away for Padan-Aram. In his way 
thither he was overtaken by the night near Lux, and forced 
| to lie in the open fields with a ſtone for his pillow. Here 
be faw ina dream a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, 
and angels aſcending and deſcending , whilſt Gop, who ſtood | 
on the top, was pleaſed to encourage him, by promiſing, 
that he would be his protector, and that he would bleſs and 
multiply him beyond meaſure u. Jacob awaking from his 
dream ſurprized and frighted, cried out, Surely God was 
on this ow and I knew it not | Riſing therefore from his 
hard bed, he took the ſtone which had ſerved him for a bol- 
ſter, and, pouring oil thereon, erected it into a pillar; and 
in memory of this viſion he called the place Bethel (the houſe 
of God); for it was called Luz before that time. Here 
he likewiſe made a vow unto Gop; that if he would grant 
him his protection, feed and cloath him, and bring him back 
ſafe to his father's houſe, the LoR D ſhould be his Gop, 
that he would pay the tythes of all he had unto him, and 
that the ſtone which he had reared ſhould be God's houſe, 
Having finiſhed his prayer, he went on chearfully the reſt of 
his way, till he came to his journey's end , 


Gen. xxvili. 12. & ſeq. v Ibid. 
Hrs 
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His uncle Laban reccived him with joy ; and, after a 
month's ſtay with him, Jacob falling in love with his young- 


eſt daughter Rachel, a beautiful virgin, they agreed that he 
ſhould ſerve him ſeven years for her, at the end of which 


ſerves ſe- ſhe ſhould become his wife. Jacob was fo pleaſed with this 

ven vears motion, that he ſpared no pains to make his ſervice accept- 
For Rachel; able to his uncle Laban, who liked him ſo well for a ſervant, 
that he reſolved to continue him in the ſame capacity another 

ſeven years. For when the time was come he was to be put 

in poſſeſſion of the wife he had ſo dearly bought, he con- 

is cheated veyed his new ſon-in-law into his eldeſt daughter Leab's 


bz Laban. apartment. Jacob did not diſcover the deceit till the next 


morning, and when he found, inſtead of his beloved Rachel, 
her homely blear-eyed ſiſter, he could not forbear expreſſing 
his reſentment thereat to her father. Laban had his anſwer 
ready, and, in a magiſterial tone, told him, that it was an 
unprecedented thing in that country to marry the youngeſt 
daughter before the eldeſt, and that it would have been a 


great injuſtice to Leah to have given him her younger fif- 


ter; but, continued he, in a milder tone, if you will fulfil 


the nuptial week with your wife, and conſent to ſerve me 


another ſeven years for her ſiſter, I am content to take your 


word for it, and to give Rachel to you as ſoon as the ſeven 
days are ended. Jacob could not but be troubled at ſuch an 
unfair procedure; but he loved Rachel too well not to ob- 
Kachel. fain her at any price; he therefore conſented to theſe hard 
Conditions, and at the week's end he enjoyed the fruits of his 


Marries 


ſervitude and conſtancy. = 
Duni this interval, E/au went and married Muhbalath, 


the daughter of his uncle [/hmae!, in hopes, that ſhe would 


be more acce; table than his two other wives, and brought her 


home to his father's houſe (X). He had children by all the 


(Xx) It will be proper to obſerve” here, that Moſer gives theſe 


three wives of Eſau quite other names, when he comes to | 
of the poſterity he had by them (147) ; which might lead an un- 
wary reader to think, that he had more than three, eſpecially be- 
Cauſe the fathers of the two former are likewiſe called by different 
names. Thus his firſt wife, Fudith of Beeri, is afterwards Adab, 
the daughter of Elon the Hittite ; the ſecond, dix, Baſhemath, the 


daughter of Elon, is again called 4ho/i-bamah the daughter of Anah, 


the daughter of Zibeon the Hivite; the laſt, called at firſt Maha- 


(147) Compare Gen. xxvi 34. xxviii. 9. with xxxvi. 2. & ſeq. 
lath, 
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three wives * : his poſterity became very numerous ; an ac- 
count of which has been given in the hittory of the Edom- 
ites J X. 

Ix the mean time Jacob behaved himſelf very differently to- 
wards his two wives. Rachel had his heart and affection, 
whilſt Leah was forced to content herſelf with a formal civili- 
ty; but Gop made quite another difference between them, 


by making the latter mother of many children, whilſt her 


39 


| ſiſter continued barren for a long time. Leah was ſoon Reuben 


brought to bel of a ſon, and it being then the cuſtom of born. 


thoſe times for mothers to give names to their children, not 
without ſome particular reaſon or meaning, ſhe called him 


Reuben, intimating, that Gop had feen her affliction, and 

had given her a fon, which would probably engage her huſ- 

band to love her. She had another ſoon after him, whom ſhe Simeon, 
called Simeon; becauſe, ſhe ſaid, the LoR D had heard her Levi, and 


complaint. Her third ſhe called Levi, hoping her huſband Judah 
would be now joined to her; and the fourth ſhe called Ju- — 


dab, thinking herſelf bound to praiſe Go p for her fruitful- 
neſs ; ; after which ſhe left off bearing for a while *. 
RACHEL by this time was ſo extremely mortified at her 


| ſiſter's happineſs, that ſhe came one day in a fit of envy, 
and told her huſband, that, unleſs he gave her children alſo, 


| ſhe ſhould inevitably die of grief. Jacob who could not for- 


bear being provoked at ſuch a ſpeech, which ſeemed to lay 
the blame of her ſterility upon him, anſwered her in a paſ- 
ſion, that it was out of his power to do miracles, that Gop, . 
who had ſhut up her womb, was alone able to open it; 
but that her behaviour was rather the way to , than 


* Gen. XXXVI. 6 8 Ibid. ® See before, p. 136, & & fe 


. Gen. XXIX. 


_ lath, is now called 1 but what ſhews that theſe two 
latter names mean the ſame perſon, and that the ſame thing may 
be ſuppoſed of the other two (eſpecially, conſidering that Eſau is 
recorded to have had but three wives) is, that ſhe is called in both 
places the daughter of Þmael, and liter of Nebajoth. All the ac- 
count that can be given for this difference is, that they had two 


names, and that it was uſual to call them ſometimes by one, ſome- 


times by the other. Thus, the mother of Abijam, king of Judab, 


who is called in one place Maachah, the daughter of Abiba- 


lom (148), is in another place calle Vichaiah, the daughter of Li- 
el of Gibeab (149) Other parallel places * as brought | in 
great numbers, were it needful. 


1 148) 1 Kings ww. 2. (149) 2 Chron. xii; 2. 
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| Gad and 
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to gain, ſuch a blefling. This mortifying anſwer made her 
bethink herſelf of the uſual way, at that time, for women 
in her caſe to give their maids to their huſbands ; ſhe there- 


fore deſired him to take Bilhah, and to try to make her a 


mother by her means ; to which he conſented, and ſoon af- 
ter had a ſon by her, which Rachel called Dan, meaning 
that Gop had judged in her favour. She called the other ſon 


which Bilhah bore Naphtali, to expreſs the violent ſtrug- 


gles ſhe had had with her ſiſter : after which Leah, thinking 


the had quite left off bearing, gave her maid Zilþah alſo 


to Jacob, whoſe firſt ſon ſhe called Gad (a troop), expect- 


ing more to come, and the next ſhe called Aber, to ex- 


preſs the happineſs ſhe now enjoyed. 


By this time Reuben was about fix years of age, and a 
brought home one evening ſome mandrakes (V), which he 


(Y) What theſe mandrakes were, is not eaſy to gueſs ; but they 


could not certainly be what we undeſtand by that name. 1. Be- 


_ cauſe they had nothing inviting, either in ſmell, taſte, or colour, 
to induce a child of his age to gather them; much leſs could he 


chooſe them for any particular virtue or quality they had. 2. The 
text ſays, it was then wheat-harveft which in thoſe hot countries is 


about May, when the apples of that root are far from being ripe. 


„The mandrake has a very ſtrong ſtupifying ſmell, and is there- 
: Goa called by the Arabians Jabrokim; whereas the Dudaim, or 

mandrakes, are commended for their fragrancy, in the only place 
of ſcripture where they are mentioned beſides (150). For this rea- 
| ſon ſome have fancied them violets (151 ; others lilies (152) ; others 
jaſſimin; others have rendered the word deſirable flowers (153), 
agreeable to the word Dudaim, which ſignifies, loves in the dual, 
or, the breaſts of a woman. Others again and perhaps more pro- 
bably, have gueſſed them to be citrons 154). That which has in- 


duced ſo many interpreters to ſuppoſe them to be mandrakes, is 
the virtue attributed to them of helping conception (155), which 


made Rachel willing to try the effects of them; but beſides that 
they were plentiful enough to have been bought at a cheaper rate, 


it is plain, that ſhe did not conceive after them. Neither 


is it probable, that Leah would have parted with them, if they 
had been known to have had ſuch a virtue, which perhaps was 
not diſcovered till a long time after; when it became known a- 


mong the Greeks and Romans by the name of the apple of love, 


and of the juice of which the emperor Julian tells his friend (156), 


(150) Cant. os. 13. (1351) Onkel. in loc. (152) Oleaſt. 
(153) Jun. ia loc. (154) Bochart. Brown's Vlg. Err. Cal- 
met. Comm. in Gen. cap. xxx. v. 14. (155) Epiph. ap. Villet. 


(156) Ludolph. Hi. Ætbiop. Cam. J. 1. cap. 72. 
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had been gathering in the fields in the time of the wheat- 

harveſt. Rachel no ſooner ſaw them, but ſhe deſired to 

have ſome part of them. Leab hereupon anſwered, not o- 

ver complaiſantly, that it was a little too much for her to 

take her huſband and her ſon's mandrakes too; wherefore, 

to pacify her and purchaſe the fruit, ſhe agreed, that Jacob 

ſhould lic with her that night (Z); and Jacob no ſooner came 

home, but Leah challenged him to confirm the bargain, which 

he accordingly did; the conſequence of which was, that ſhe 

| bore him a fifth ſon, whom ſhe called [/achar (the man of Iſſachar. 

reward), alledging, that it was given her as a reward for - 

giving her maid to Jacob. After which ſhe bore her fixth 

and laſt ſon, and called him Zebulun (dwelling), in hopes, Z ebulun 
that ſo many ſons would make her huſband dwell with her. ,,4 Dinah 

She had likewiſe a daughter whom ſhe called Dinah, which Zorn. 

is the feminine of Dan; after which the bore no more. As 

for Rachel, her prayers at length being heard, ſhe was hap- ye. of 

pily brought to bed of a ſon whom ihe called Foſeph, in the Flood, 

hopes, that Gop would add another to him. By this 1254. 

time, Jacob, having finiſhed his fourteen years ſervitude, Year be, 

and being deſirous to reviſit his old parents, deſired his uncle fore Chriſt 

to diſmiſs him and his family. But Laban, who had found 1745. 

no ſmall advantage in having ſuch a faithful ſervant, begged \WW. 

of him to ſtay with him a little longer, promiſing him, upon Joſeph 

that condition, to give him what wages he ſhould name. Here?“ 

Jacob took an opportunity of reminding him how much his 


that he had taken a doſe to excite him to love. A modern author, in 
his hiſtory of Zthiopia, has confuted the notion of Dudaim, figni- 
fying mandrakes (157), and affirms, that it fignifies a certain 
fruit, which the Syrians call Mauzz, not unlike the Banana, or In- 
dan Fig-tree, in ſhape and taſte, and about the bigneſs of a cucum- 
ber, thirty or forty of which often hang upon one ſtem : but 
whatever theſe Dudaim were, whether a fruit or flower, it is certain, 
they muſt have had ſomething pleaſant and inviting to a child, 
either in ſmell or taſte. _— 1 
(Z) The cuſtom of thoſe countries, where polygamy was allow- ö 
_ ed, was in thoſe days for the huſband to take his wives by turns (*) ; 
the kings of Perfia, if we may believe Herodotus (+), were not U 
exempt from that rule This makes it more probable, that ſhe 1 
ſold her turn for that night to her ſiſter, than that ſhe did direct 
her huſband which of the four he ſhould lie with. | La 


(157) Vid. Calm in Gen. xxx. 16. Di#. ſub voc. Mandrag. Aug. 


J. 22. cont. Fauſt. cap. 9. (% Vid. Villet. Munſt. Y 41. 
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ſubſtance was increaſed, ſince it was put under his care; but 
that it was now high time that he ſhould make ſome proviſion 
for his own family; but however, that if he would conſent 
to let him have all the ſpotted and parti-coloured cattle, whe- 


ther of ſheep, or goats, and the black ones among the ſheep, 


for his hire, he would conſent to ſtay fix years longer with 
him. Laban could not but think the conditions ſomething 
hard, fince the white ones only were to fall to his ſhare, and 
had he known what project Jacob had in his head, he would 
hardly have conſented to them; but as he was willing to keep 
him at any price, the bargain was ſtruck, and a ſeparation 


made between the white ones and the reſt, and a ſpace of 
three days journey put between them to prevent all ſuſpici- 


on; after which Jacob began to execute his new project. He 


had obſerved the rams leaping the ſheep, at the places where 


they came to drink, from whence he conceived, that if he 


could lay ſome ſpeckled ſticks in the water at that time, it 


might make the white ones to bring forth ſpeckled lambs alſo, 


and tried it ſo ſucceſsfully upon the ſtrongeſt of Laban's 


flock, that it ſoon dwindled away, whereas his own improved 


viſibly, both in number and ſtrength (A). Laban, vexed 


at his heart to ſee ſuch a prodigious difference between the _ 
two flocks, and perhaps ſuſpecting ſome trick, obliged him 
to invert the bargain, and for the future to take all the white 


| lambs and kids for his hire, and leave him the reſt ; from 
which time Jacob took care to lay by the ſpeckled ſticks. 


This change was renewed more than once or twice, as he 


(158) Bochart. de animal. ſacr. Calm. Comm. in Gen. c. xxx. 41. 


_ complains to him afterwards * : in ſpight of all which, Jacob 
_ grew excceding rich, and with the money which he got by 


his fleeces, &c. bought men and women-ſervants, camels, 
oxen, and aſſes; which raifed ſuch envy in Laban and his 
ſons againſt him, that they began to look upon him with an 


evil eye; and this made him contrive the means of getting 


- Gen. xxxi. 41. 


(A) Our antient commentators fancied, that Facob made uſe of 


his ſpeckled flicks in the ſpring of the year, when the lambs had 


the whole ſummer to grow fat and ftrong ; but that he ſet them 
aſide in autumn, when he knew the coldneſs of the winter would 


| ſpoil their thriving : But, as the text ſpeaks neither of ſpring or 


fall, our moderns have thought it more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
he laid the ſticks only before the young and luſty ſheep and goats, 
and the old and weak he left to take their chance ; by which the 

beſt lambs came to his ſhare, and the worſt to Laban's (158). 
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ſubſtance was increaſ-d, ſince it was put under his care; but 
that it was now high time that he ſhould make ſome provition 
for his own family; but however, that if he would conſent 
to let him have all the ſpotted and parti-coloured cattle, whe- 
ther of ſheep, or goats, and the black ones among the ſheep, 
for his hire, he would conſent to ſtay ſix years longer with 
him. Laban could not but think the conditions ſomcthii ng 
hard, fince the white ones only were to fall to his ſhare, and 
had he known what project Faceb had in his head, he would 
hardly have conſented to them ; but as he was willing to keep 
him at any price, the bargain was ſtruck, and a ſeparation 
made between the white ones and the reſt, and a ſpace of 
three days Jjourne” put between them to prevent all ſufpict- 
on; after which uch began to execute his new project. He 


had obferved the rams leaping the ſheep, at the places where 


they came to d! ink. 1 whence he conceived, tha it if he 


could lay ſome ſpeckled ſticks in the water at that time, it 


might make the white ones to bring forth ſpeckled lambs alſo, 


and tried it fo lvccelsiyll, upon the ſtrongeſt of Labar's 
flock, that it ſoon dwindled away, whereas his own improved 
vittcl;, both in pur and itrength (A). Laban, vexed 


at his heart to ſee {uch : prodigig u; difference between the 


two flocks, and perhaps Fu fpectins ſome trick, obliged him 
to invert the bargain, and for the future to take all the white 


lambs and kids for his hire, and leave him the reſt ; from 


which time Jcgh took care to lay by the ſpeckled ſticks. 
This ch nge was renewed more than once or twice, as he 


complains to him afterwards : in ſpight of ail which, Jacob 
grew cxcceding rich, and with the money which he got by 
his ficeces, Sc. bought men and women-ſervants, camels, 


oxen, and ates; which raifed ſuch envy in Lahan and his 


— 


[ONS againſt lum, that they began to look upon him with an 
evil eye; and this mide him contrive the means of getting 


a. Oen. Xi. 41. 


( Our antient commentators fancied, that Jacob made uſe of 
his: peckeled iticks in the ſpring of the year, when the lambs had 
the whole ſummer to grow fat and ſtrong; but that he ſet them 
alide in autumn. when he knew the coldneſs of the winter would 
ſpoil their thriving: But, as the text ſpeaks neither of ipring or 
fall, our modern have thought it more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
he laid the licks only betore the young and luſty ſheep and goats, 
and the old and weak he left to take their chance; ; by which the 
belt lambs came to his ſhare, and the worſt to Laban's (158), | 


(158) Bochart. de animal. ſacr, Calm. 8 rg 172 Cen. c. XXX. 41. 


on 
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off with all he had b. He acquainted his wives with it, and Jacob 
finding them of the ſame mind, he ſat them and their little fea/caway 
ones upon camels, and having got all his ſervants and ſub- From La- 
ſtance together, began his journey towards the land of Ca- ban 
naan, whilit his father-in-law, who was at a pretty diſtance 2 3 
from him, was buſy in ſneering his ſheep ; which gave Ra- pr che, 


chel an opportunity of ftealing her father's gods (B). Laban, "oy M 
| 8 | who fore Chriſt 
3 1739. 
b Gen. xXx. | WWW 


(B) The word which we tranſlate gods, in Hebrew is gp 
Teraphim, which all the Jewiſh Rabbies own to be a word of no 
Hebrew etymology. The LXX tranſlate it ſometimes an oracle, and 
ſometimes vain idols, and Agaiia idols. Some think it to be an 
Egyptian word, and the ſame with Serapis ; that Ham and his ſon 
Mixraim were the inventers of idolatry, and that the latter, who 

was the founder of Egypt, filled that country with idols; inſomuch 
that there was neither town nor village, houſe or road, where they 
were not to be ſeen (159): As to their figure, uſe, the manner of 
making them, Cc. they are all equally uncertain. As to their 
| ſhape, the moſt received and probable opinion is, that it was hu- 
man, or ſomething reſembling a human form, as a huſto term, &c. 
though the Fewws pretend, that it was the head of a firſt-born ſon 
plucked off from the neck, and embalmed ; under the tongue of 
which was faſtened a golden plate, with the name of ſome falſe 
deity engraven upon it; which head, being placed in a nich, or 
upon a ſhelf, did give vocal anſwers (160): but theſe are rather to 
bde looked upon as fables not worth confuting ; and the figure which 
Michel put in David's bed (161), which the original calls by the 
name of Teraphim, ſhews, that it muſt have had an human ſhape. 
Foſephus indeed, who might think it a reflection on David, that 
there ſhould be found an image, or Teraphim, in his houſe, has at- 

_ tributed a more ſuitable ſtratagem to 4/icho/, though leſs credible 
(162): he tells us, that ſhe hid the liver of a kid freſh killed under 
the bed-cloaths, that the panting of it might be taken for the pant- 

Ing of her husband in a fever ; but without enquiring, whether, or 
how long, a kid's liver would continue panting, ſo as to be ſeen un- 
der the bed-cloaths ; it is ſcarce credible, that the meſſengers would 
give her time to do all this; or, if ſhe had notice of their com- 
ing, that ſhe could time it ſo well, that the liver ſhould be ſtill 
panting hot when they came up. However, we ſhall meet with ſo 
many inſtances in the ſequel of this hiſtory, wherein this author doth 
depart from the ſcriptures, and from truth, whenever the honour 
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. who did not hear of his flight till the third day after, was full 


ſeven days before he could overtake him ; by which time 


of his nation is concerned, that his authority will be of little 
weight in all ſuch caſes. 

Theſe Teraphims were afterwards univerſally known by the name 
of taliſman, as they are to this day all over India. The Perfians 
called them Telephim, a name not unlike Teraphim. They were 
made of different metals, and fizes, caſt under certain conſtellati- 
ons, with the figures of ſome planets, and magic characters engraven 
upon them, What metal thoſe of Laban were, or how big, or 
how many, is not eaſy to gueſs ; only this the text tells us, that ſhe 
hid them in the ſtraw, rel {at upon them. As for their uſe, it was 
chiefly to give anſwers, to foretel what was to come, to diſcover 
what was hid or loſt, and the like. Beſides this, they were like- 
wiſe addreſſed to for temporal bleflings, and to avert evils. They 
were to be conſulted and prayed to, at certain times, under particu- 


lar aſpects of the planets, from which, according to the Jews, they 


partly received that power, and partly from the characters en- 
graven on them (163). Another Rabbi goes farther, and pretends, 
that they gave their anſwers viv voce (164), and proves it from 
the words of the prophet, The Teraphims have ſpoken vain things 


(165). However we muſt net ſuppoſe, that all the Teraphims were 


of the ſame make, or for the ſame uſes, even among the Fews. We 
ſhall have occaſion to mention ſome of other ſorts, when we come to 
ſpeak of that of Michah (166) : beſides, as they came to be more 


_ univerſal, every one had them made after his own fancy; though 


the generality of them had at leaſt a human head. | = 
The laſt thing worth enquiring into is what induced Rache/ to 
ſteal her father's gods. Concerning which we can affirm nothing 


certain: ſome think, that ſhe did it to repay herſelf for the damage 


which they had ſuſtained by her father (167); others, that ſhe 


thought by that means to prevent Laban's enquiring of them which 


way Jacob went (168) ; others, that ſhe would thereby cure her 
father of his idolatry, againſt which Jacob had read his wives many 
a lecture (169). Lattly, others think, that both ſhe and her fiſter 
were ſtill addicted to that ſuperſtition, and that their deſigning to 


continue in it, made her to conceal the theft from her huſband 


(170) ; but that Jacob, making a thorough reformation in his 
houſe, cauſed them to be taken from her, and buried under a tree 


in Shechem (171). 


(163) D. Kimchi fab a:20. Teraph. (164) R. Eleaz. cap. 36. 
(4165) Zechar. x. 2. (166) Judges ævii. 1, & ſeg. © (167) 

Perrer, Johnſon, & al. 168) Abenezrah ia loc. (169) Theo- 
doret. Queſt. 9. Rab. Sal. Greg. Nazianz. orat. de S. Paſch. & al. 
(170) Cyril. zz Gen. xxxi, Chryſoſt Cajet, Muſc. Calv. & 41. 
(1.71) Gen. xxxv. 4. os ; 


Faceb - 
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Jacob was already got over the river Euphrates (C), and was 
got up the mountains of Gilead, where he had pitched his 
tent for that night. The day being too far ſpeat for Laban, 


and thoſe relations he had brought with him, to do any 


thing, they encamped near him, and waited for the morning. 
It is evident, that he had ſome ill deſign againſt his ſon-in- 
law; but Gop, who appeared to him that night in a dream, 
was pleaſed to avert it, by threatening him ſeverely, if he 
committed any hoſtility or violence againſt him. Laban's 
courage being thus cooled, their meeting on the next mornin 


proved more calm than he intended it. He contented him- Laban 
ſelf with expoſtulating with him, that he had ſtolen away overtakes 
without giving him an opportunity of kiſſing his children and hum : 


grand-children, and ſending them away with the uſual cere- 
monies of muſic and dances. Jacob, on the other hand, was 
not without: his complaints ; the cheat he had put upon him 
in making him ſerve fo long for a woman he did not care for; 
the changing his ſalary fo many times, and his late ftrange 
behaviour towards him and his family: all theſe and man 


more, he anſwered him, were but ill requitals for all his dili- 

gence and care, or for the bleſſings which Gop had heaped 

upon him for his ſake. Laban had yet another thing to lay 
to his charge, namely, the ſtealing of his gods; and Jacob, 


ignorant of Rachel's theft, deſired him to make the moſt dili- 
gent ſearch for them throughout his family, promiſing, that 


the perſon on whom they were found ſhould be immediately 
put to death. Laban loft no time, but went and ſearched Searches 
every tent, and laſt of all came to that of Rachel, who had for his 
hid the teraphims under the camels litter, and had ſet herſelf Gods. 
down upon them. She kept her fitting whilſt he was curi- 


ouſly examining every corner of her tent, and excuſed it, 
with telling him, that the condition ſhe was then in, allowed 
her ſex to diſpenſe with the uſual ceremonies. This prevent- 
ed all further ſcrutiny, and Zaban, who could not think, that 
ſhe would come near ſuch ſacred ſtuff in that condition, went 


| (C) Though the text doth not ſay what river he paſled, yet it 


is plain, it could be no other than the Ezphrates, which the {crip- 
ture ſometimes calls the river Perah, ſometimes the great river, and 
| ſometimes emphatically, the river (172); either, becauſe that and 
the Nile were the only two conſiderable ones they knew; or, be- 
cauſe it was. one of the four rivers of Paradiſe ; or laſtly, becauſe 


it was the boundary of the promiled land T. 


(172) Vide. i 4. Gen. xxxi. 21. & . + Vi Gen. 
T3 
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away with a heavy heart, and acquainted his ſon-in-law with 
his 11] ficceſs. This cauſed tome freſh expoſtulations, which 
being ended, they fell upon a more agreeable ſubject, which 
was to ma ike a an alllance between them, and to erect a monu- 
ment, 454 ſtanding witneſs of it to future ages. They all 
put a helping hand, and reared the pile, which Laban Called 
in the Syrian tongue 7-gar-Sabadutha, and Jacob in Hebrew 
Cale? ; both which ſignify the heap of witneſs f. Here they 
like it ſwore, that neither would paſs over that monument to 
hurt the other, and Jacob, that he would uſe his wives and 
children with all becoming tenderneſs and affection. The 
ceremony be! ng ended, and a ſacrifice offered upon the occa- 
fion, lie icaſted the u hole company the reſt of that day; and 
the next morning Laban, having caibraced and bleited the 
whole family 55 returned home to Bae. tram þ 

Jacos, who thought his abſence a greater ſecurity than 
the oaths he had ſworn, was glad to have fo well eſcaped ; but 
one fear ſuccceded another, and the reſentment of his brother 


Eſau began now to give him a freih trouble; but a viſion 
which he had of an hoſt of angels, who met him in his way 


to Cznaan, did diſſipate his anxiety for a while, and in memo- 

of this viſion he called the place Mahanaim (two camps). 
But being ill fearful of his brother , he reſolved to ſoften 
him with a ſubmiſſive meſſage, or at leaft, to fee] how his 
pulſe beat toward him. He ſent therefore ſome of his ſer⸗ 


vants before, to acquaint him with the ſucceſs he had during 


his itay in Me ſapotamia, the riches and multitude of wives, 
children, ſervants, and cattle, which he had acquired, and 
that he did not think fit to proceed further homewards, till 


he had ſent him his beſt compliments. The meſſengers re- 


turned with the news, that Eſau was coming to meet him, 
accompanied with four hundred of his men. "This was enough 
to compleat Jacob's dread : he then began to think himſelf a 
dead man; but, having recovered himſelf a little, he ſet 


| himiclf about giving orders to his family, He divided them 
into two bands, in hopes, that if the one periſhed, the other 


might eſcape; which done, he addreſſed himſelf to Gop 


in a very humble prayer, acknowledging his great mercies to 


him, and his own ͤunworthineſs of them, and begged his 


future protection againſt his brother's ſword, and that he 


would fulfil all his former promiſes to him. After this he re- 


ſolved to try how far preſents would work upon Eſau's tem- 
per, and having ſet a-part two hundred ſhe- goats, and twen- 


ty he-goats, two hundred ews and twenty rams, thirty ſhe- 


+ Vid. TE p. 266. Gen. ui. þ Vid. ſup p. 128. 
| camels, 
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camels with their colts, forty cows and ten bulls, twenty 
ſhe-aſſes and ten colts, he ſent them before him in ſeparate 

bands, and charged their drivers, when they met his brother, 

to tell him, that they were preſents ſent by Jacob to his 

lord Eſau, in order to entreat his favour and good will. On He ſends 
the next morning he made all his family and flocks go over /ome pre- 
the brook Fabbot, long before break of day, vehilſt himſclf ts fo 
tarried at ¶Hahanaim; where there appeared a man who wreſt- Elau. 
led with him till the morning, and not being able to prevail 

with him, he touched the hollow of his thigh, and put it out 

of joint, then deſired him to let him go ſince day appeared. 

Jacob was reſolved to have his blefling firſt ; upon which he 
changed his name from Jacob to Iſrael, which ſignifies a man 5 77 
that has pr-vailed with Gop. But when he was deſired to 2 7 1 


tell his own name, he refuſed it, and left him (D). Jace ,... 22 


there- Peniel 


(D) Moſt verſions, as well as ours, render the words of the 
angel to Jacob in the latter part of the 28th verſe, as if 

Jacob had prevailed over men as well as over him; whete- 

as he had been ſo far from prevailiig over the only two ene- 
mies he had, wiz. E/au and Laban, that he had been forced to flee g 
from them both This makes it therefore neceſſary to have re- Y 

Courſe to a better verſion of tneſe words, if the original can bear 

us out in it: Which it will do without the lea!t violence; or ra- 

ther, by following the moit firict and literal ſenſe of it, which 

runs thus. Thou haſt ated, or behaved, prince like (in thy wreilling) 

with Go, and tou halt alſo prevail over men. And indeed, what 

could be more comfortable to Jacob in the ſtrait he was in, about 
meeting his brother Eſau, than ſuch a promile? or what can 

more naturally account for this viſion, than to ſuppoſe, that it hap- 

pened unto him in order to diſpel his fears? Not that we need to 
confine the meaning of the wreſtling, or the tenſe of the angel's 4 
words to the preſent dread and difficulties, which that patriarch 1 

laboured under; for his numerous poſterity was to be no leſs ſub- 
ject to the hatred and periecutions of other nations: nothing there- 

fore could be more proper to ſtrengthen his and his childrens faith 
| | and reliance in Op, thin this prophetic viſion and promile, that 
as he had now wre!led with Gop and prevailed, ſo he ſhould lik e- 


) wiſc in the numberieſs dificulties, which both he and they ſhould 

; meet with from their enemies. This verſion is likewiſe more agree- 

> able to the Cha/de paraphraſe, the Septuagint, and the FVulgate, 

: which render it thus, Hula haſt been thus flir able to prevail with 

: N Gop, tow much more wilt thau be able to prevail over men! 

3 This myſterious wreilling has indeed induced ſome of the antient 

d fathers to think, it was to be underitood in a ſpiritual, and not 
| aAttuitſenſe(173): which they conciude from the words of the Apo- 

5 (173) Hieron. 92. Hebr, Orig © of.” 

1 , 
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therefore called the place Peniel, or the face of Gop, and 
when he came to march, he found that he halted upon his 
thigh ; pon which account his poſterity never eat of that 
joint a. And Feſephus tells us, that neither Jacob, nor any 
of his poſterity ever ſince, did eat that part of any creature ©; 
and though the text mentions only the ſinew that ſhrank ; 
pet ſo ſcrupulous have ſome of the Vers been even to this 


d Gen. xxxii. e Ant. I. 1. c. 20. 


Me (174), we wreſtle not againſt fleſh and blood; and ſome Jesu: 
do think, that it was done in a dream (175); and that his halt- 
ing was either occaſioned by wearineſs, the cold of the night, or 
the poſture he ſlept in. But beſides that the fear of his brother 
gave him but little inclination to ſleep; the circumſtances of the 
ſtory, the impoſition of a new name, and above all, the teſtimony 
of the prophet Hoſea (176), who ſays, he had power over the an- 
gel, and prewailed, that he wept and prayed unto him, ſeem to make it 
more than a dream, if it was not a real and corporeal wreſtling. 
As to the perſon who wreſtled with Jacob, ſome have believed it to 
have been an angel, only becauſe Ho/za calls him by that name in 
the place above quoted; whereas when it iz Gop, or Cxr1sT, 
that appears like one, he is diſtinguiſhed by the angel of the cove- 
nant, or ſome other word (177). But what follows in the very 


next verſe of the prophet plainly confates that notion, he une 


him in Bethel, ezen the Lond GOD of bet. That it was Gop 
who met him in Bethel, is plain, by his ſaying, I am the Gon of © 
Bethel (178). The general opinion therefore of antient and mo- 
dern authors is, that it was Cyr1sT who wreftied with Jacob 
here. 1, Pecauſe he bleſſed him; and 2, Becauſe Jacob ſays, 1 
have ſcen Gop face to face, Ic. and called the place Pere (179). 
As for what is ſaid, that he could not prevail, it might be an ex- 
preſſion ad captum; as when he ſays to Moſes, let me alone, that I 
may, Sc. (180.) This Peniel became afterwards a city of ſome note 
for we find, that Gideon pulled down one of its towers, becauſe they 
had denied them bread (181); but it was afterwards rebuilt by 
Feroboam (182). Joſephus ſays, that he likewiſe built a palace there; 
it ſtood by the river Jordan, and belonged to the tribe of Ga (183) 
Strabo mentions a city adjoining to Tyipolis, which was called the 
face of Gov, at one end of mount Libanus (184). 


(174) Epheſ. vi. 12. (175) R. Levi. J. 1. & al. (176) Ho/. 

xii. 4. (177) Perrer. in loc. & al. (178) Gen. xxxi 13. (179) 

rertul. Lib. 2. cont. Marcion. Hilar. de Trin. I. 4. Ambr. 

de fd. I 6. Chryſoſt. in cap. 7. Actor. &. al, Calv. Merc. 

Jun. al. mult, 180) Exod. xxxii. 10. (181) Faudges 

, 17. (182) 1 Kings xi. 25. (183) Jos. Ant. I. 8. c. 
(184) Strabo J. 16. e | 
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day, 
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day, that for want of knowing which it was, they ab- 
ſtain from the whole hind- quarter; though others, leſs 
nice, abſtain only from the thigh ; and ſome again will eat 


even that, and content themſelves with plucking the finew. 


out of itf, Some think, that Jacob's lameneſs was ſoon 
over ; others, that he halted all his life. However that be, 


this new viſion gave him ſuch freſh courage for the preſent, 


that he marched on chearfully till he had overtaken his fa- 
mily. 1 

Ir was not long before he diſcovered his brother afar off, 
coming towards him with his large retinue, at which he could 
not forbear betraying ſome freſh tokens of diſtruſt, To pre- 


pare therefore for the worſt, he divided his family into three 


bands; the two maids and their ſons went firſt, Leah and 
her children next, and Rachel and Joſeph, who was then a- 
bout ſix years of age, followed in the rear, as fartheſt from 


danger. As ſoon as he ſaw his brother, he bowed himſelf 37 


eetswith 


ſeven times down to the ground before him, who, being 
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his brother 


moved with his ſubmiſſive behaviour, ran to him, embraced x, 


| and kiſſed him, and wept over him (E). And ſeeing his 


wives and children, who not to be wanting in their reſpect 


to him, did proſtrate themſelves before him, one after ano- 


ther, in the ſame order in which Jacob had diſpoſed them; 


and being informed who they were, returned their civilities 


« Cat. Hiſt. O. T. in loc. 


(E) The Sa _ tes and Cabalifts obſerve, that there is a large 


point over the word PUN Vaiſhakehu, and be kiſſed him, which 


implies, that he did not deſign to kiſs his brother, but to bite him; 
for the word fignifies alſo to bite; but that Jacob's neck was im- 


| medaately turned into marble. Wherefore the text ſays, they both 


wept, he for the odd change in his neck, and E/az becauſe he had 
almoſt broke his teeth againſt it, and that this prevented his wicked 


deſign againſt his brother (1850. But it is more than probable, 


that I/aac and Rebekah had taken much pains to convince him, du- 


ring his brother's abſence, that what Jacob and ſhe had done, was 


by order of Gop himſelf, who had decreed the inverſion of the 
ſucceſſion before they were born; that it would therefore be not 


only in vain, but even an unpardonable crime, for him to oppoſe 
himſelf againſt the decrees of providence ; and that, inſtead of re- 


covering his brother's bleſſing, he would bring a terrible curſe upon 
his own head : by which, and other ſuch like arguments, they had 


wholly perſwaded him to acquieſce in the divine will, and to ſet a- 


Ade all animoſity againſt Faces. 


(185) Bereſhith Rabbah is loc. Manor. ' & Ion 
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with the fame tenderneſs that he had his brother's. He 
now began to chide him in a civil manner, for ſending him 
ſuch great preſents, and to defire him to take them back, al- 
ledging, that it was ſuperfluous to him, who had enough of 
every thing; but Jacob begged ſo earneſtly that he would 
accept of them, that he at length prevailed. Eſau offered 
afterwards to accompany him to the end of his journey, or 
at leaſt to leave a ſufficient number of his men to guard him ; 


but he begged to be excuſed from conſenting to either, ſee- 


ing he was forced to go gently on, by reaſon of his little ones, 
and the cattle that were with young: upon which his bro- 
ther took his leave and went away for mount Seir *; and Fa- 
cob ſeeing himſelf rid of all his fears, ſtopped at a conveni- 
ent place, to which he gave the name of Succoth, or booths, 
by reaſon of the booths' and folds he made there for his ca- 
mels and cattle ; he likewiſe built himſelf a houſe there. This 
Succoth became afterwards a city of ſome ſtrength, and Gi- 
deon did ſevercly puniſh ſome of its chief inhabitants, for their 
ſaucy anſwer to him, when he was in purſuit of the Midia- 
nites S. It was ſituate between the brook Fabbot and the ri- 
ver Jordan. From Succoth he went to Salem (F), a place 

DS. = TS : 5 

Vid. ſup. p. 128. £ Gen xxxili. = 


(F) We have here followed the Engl;fs verſion, though the ori- 


ginal, we think, might be more properly rendered, he arrived ſafe 


and hund, or peaceably, at the city of Shechem : for the word Salem 


or rather Shalem, bears that fignification ; and there are no remains 
of any place near Shechem, that is called by the name of Salem. 


For this reaſon ſome have thought it to be that Salem of which 
Melchizedek was king (186), the ruins of whoſe palace were ſtill to 


be ſeen in St. Jerom's time; which ſhewed it, he ſays, to have 


been a magnificent building, and which, he thinks, is the ſame 
with Salem here ſpoken of (187). But it is not likely, that the 
former was ſo near Shechem, any more than the Salem where John 
the Baptiſt did frequent (188), which was near Jordan; whereas 
Shechem was at a diftance from it. Beſides Joſephus tells us, that 
the old Salem was the ſame as Jeruſalem (189). And the Pſalmiſt 
ſeems to intimate the ſame, when he ſays at Salem was his taber- 
nacle, and his dwelling in Sion (190); but the Salem near Shechem 
was near thirty miles from Feru/alem. Others have ſought for Sa- 


lem in Shiloh, which is about half way between Feruſalem and She- 


chem, and have thought that they were the ſame (191). But, be · 


fides, that Shiloh is not near Shechem, it is plain from Judges ( 192 } 


(186) Gen. xiv. 18. (187) Hieron. queſt. Hebr. (188) 


Fobe am. 23. (189) Ant. J. 1. c. 11. (190) Pal, Ixxvi. 2. 
(191) Vid. Villet. c. 33, (192) Judg xxi. 19. 


ths 
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near the city of Shechem, in the land of Canaan, where he 
bought a piece of land from Famer, the father of Shechem for 

an hundred pieces of money, and pitched his tents there (G), Buys a 
and built an altar to the Lok b, which he called E1-e/ohe-:{j- piece of 
rael, or the mighty Gop of Iſrael v. This was in all like- S 
lihood the ſame place where Abraham had heretofore built one, 5 She- 
ſoon after his firſt coming into the land of Canaan. And nem. 
here alſo was probably Jacol's well near mount Gerizim, 

where CHRIST talked with the woman of Samara k; for 
that mountain ſtood in the country of the Shechemrtes l. 

HENEH Jacob might have lived long enough peaceably and 

agreeably, being beloved and refpected by all that people, 

had not Dinab's curioſity of viſiting the women of the city, 

ſome ſay, to ſee one of their feaits a, proved the cauſe of 


Gen. mri. 20. Gen. i 7. Annal. UssER p. 9. 
Calin. Hil. O. T. 20%. Vill. & al. * john iv. 6. 
& ſeq. Judg. ix. 7. F222 ͤ 9 1 


that they were two diſtinct places: wherefore upon the whole we 
think, that Salem ſhould here be rendered %%%, or in peace; namely 
from the dread and dangers he had been in of his brother Eau, 
and not becauſe he was cured of his lameneſs, as the Jeaus imagine. 
(G) The word Ky/itah MOR, which is here rendered @ piece 
of money, ſignifies alſo a lamb; from whence Onkel2s (193), the 
Septuagint, Vulgate, Oleaſicr, and others, have tranſlaicd it an hun- 
dred lambs, as they have allo that place in Fob, where every one 
of his friends gave him a X2/57tah ; but it is more likely that they 
gave him a piece of money than a lamb; for that would be of 
greater ſervice to him in the condition he was in. All the Jer 
interpreters, except Ornkelos above named, render it by the word 
Ay (194), which ſignifies a piece of money of about the value of a 
penny, and tell us, that the 4rabians called money Ke/h:tah ( 195). 
It is more probable, therefore, that it was a ſmall coin that had a 
lamb ſtamped upon it, and was called by that name, as we do call 
an Angel from the ſtamp it bears of one. As for thoſe who think 
that this price was hardly ſufficient to purchaſe ſuch a piece of 
ground, it not amounting to above ten -or twelve ſhillings (196), 
they ſhould conſider, that if a lamb in thoſe days was worth no 
more than five farthings or three halfpence, which is probable e- 
\ FF mnough, money then bearing a higher value, an hundred lambs 


FF would be but equivalent to an hundred ſuch pieces of money. 
a (193) Targ. Onkel. in loc (194) Vid. Munſt. in loc. 


I - (195). 4p. Vile. (196) Le Scenes F on a ne 
55 tranſlation, p. 166. 5 | 
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every thing; but Jacob 
accept of them, that he at length 


former was fo near Shechem, any more 


with the fame tenderneſs that he had his brother's. He 
now began to chide hinv in a civil manner, for ſending him 
ſuch great preſents, and to defire him to take them „al- 
ledging, that it was ſuperfluous to him, who had enough of 
begged ſo earneſtly that he would 
prevailed. Eſau offered 
afterwards to accompany him to the end of his journey, or 
at leaſt to leave a ſufficient number of his men to guard him ; 
but he begged to be excuſed from conſenting to either, ſee- 


ing he was forced to go gently on, by reaſon of his little ones, 


and the cattle that were with young : upon which his bro- 
ther took his leave and went away for mount Seir *; and 7a- 
cob ſeeing himſelf rid of all his fears, ſtopped 


at à conveni- 
ent place, to which he gave the name of Succoth, or booths, 
by reaſon of the booths and folds he made there for his ca- 
mels and cattle ; he likewiſe built himſelf a houſe there. This 
Succoth became afterwards a city of ſome ſtrength, and Gi- 
deon did ſeverely puniſh ſome of its chief inhabitants, for their 


| faucy anſwer to him, when he was in purſuit of the Midia- 


nites s. It was ſituate between the brook Jabbot and the ri- 
ver Jordan. From Succoth he went to Salem (F), a place 


Vid. ſup. p. 128. 8 Gen xxxiii. 
though the ori- 


with Salem here ſpoken of (1 


uw} 
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the Baptift did frequent (188), which 
Shechem was at a diſtance from it. Beſides tells 
the old Salem was the ſame as Jeruſalem (189). And the 
ſeems to intimate the ſame, when he ſays -@t Salem 
but the Salem near Shechem 
Others have ſought for Sa- 
between and She- 


Plalmift 
avas his taber- 


i (186) Gen. xiv. 18. | (187) Hieron. queſt. Hebr, | (188) 


Jobe iii. 23. (189) Ant. I. 1. c. 11. (190) Pfal. laxvi. 2- 
(391) Vid. Villet. c. 33. (1929 Judg xxi. 19. . 
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near the city of Shechem, in the land of Canaan, where he 
bought a piece of land from Humor, the father of Shechem for | 
an hundred pieces of money, and pitched his tents there (G), Buys a { 
and built an altar to the Lox D, which he called El-elohe-:/- piece of 
rael, or the mighty Gop of Iſrael v. This was in all like- g79un4 
lihood the ſame place where Abraham had heretofore built one, 77 She- 
ſoon after his firſt coming into the land of Canaan i. And OR: , 
here alſo was probably Jacob's well near mount Gerizim, 
where CHRIST talked with the woman of Samaria * ; for 
that mountain ſtood in the country of the SHechemites l. 
HERR Jacob might have lived long enough peaceably and 
agreeably, being beloved and reſpected by all that people, 

had not Dinab's curioſity of viſiting the women of the city, 

ſome ſay, to fee one of their feaſts n, proved the cauſe of 


d Gen. xxxili. 20. Gen. xii. 7. Annal. Uss ER p. 9. 
_ Cain, Hiſt. O. T. 208. VILIET. & al. k Johniv. 6. 
& ſeq. Judg. ix. 7. s Jo. Ant. I. 1. C. 21. 


that they were two diſtinct places: wherefore upon the whole we 
think, that Salem ſhould here be rendered /, or in peace; namely 
from the dread and dangers he had been in of his brother E/az, 
and not becauſe he was cured of his lameneſs, as the Jeaus imagine. 
() The word Kgitab fy; WP, which is here rendered @ piece 
of money, ſignifies alſo a lamb; from whence Orkelos (193), the 
 Septuagint, Vulgate, Oleaſter, and others, have tranſlated it an hun- 
dred lambs, as they have alſo that place in Job, where every one 
of his friends gave him a K2/itah ; but it is more likely that they 
gave him a piece of money than a lamb; for that would be of 
greater ſervice to him in the condition he was in. All the Feats 
interpreters, except Onlelos above-named, render it by the word 
Fr (194), which ſignifies a piece of money of about the value of a 
x 8 and tell us, that the Arabians called money Keßbitab (195). 
It is more probable, therefore, that it was a ſmall coin that had a 
lamb ſtamped upon it, and was called by that name, as we do call 
an Ange! from the ſtamp it bears of one. As for thoſe who think 
that this price was hardly ſufficient to purchaſe ſuch a piece of 
ground, it not amounting to above ten or twelve ſhillings (196), 
they ſhould conſider, that if a lamb in thoſe days was worth no 
more than five farthings or three halfpence, which is probable e- 
. nough, money then bearing a higher value, an hundred lambs 
would be but equivalent to an hundred ſuch pieces of money. 


(193) Targ. Onkel. 12 loc. (0194) Vid. Munſt. in loc. 
(195) Ap. Villet. (96) Le Scene's hay on a new 
tranſlation, p. 166. | ” EO ! 
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much miſchief, and obliged her father to withdraw from that 
place nearer to Mamre, where his father ſtill lived T. She- 
Shechem' chem, the ſon of Hamor the Hivite, who was prince of that 
amour country, ſaw her, becaine in love with her, raviched her, 
with Di- and ſent her home to her father, with the greateſt aſſurances 
nah. of marriage, if Jacob's conſent could be as eaſily obtained as 
that of his father Hamor. Dinah told her miſhap to her fa- 
ther, who was forced to bear it patiently for the preſent ; 
3 becauſe his ſons were all out in the field. But as ſoon as they 
Year of were come home, and made acquainted with it, their reſent- 
the Flood, ment grew to ſuch a height, that they reſolved ſeverely to 
1207. revenge the diſhonour done to their family. In the mean 
nh og time Shechem having prevailed upon his father to obtain him 
1752 the damſel, Hamor went with him to make the propoſal of 
it to her father, and promiſed to give her as large a dowry as 
Hamor de- he ſhould deſire; adding, that if his family were to inter- 
mands ber marry with the Shechemites, it might prove the moſt effectu- 
in mar- al means for both to live in perfect peace and friendſhip. But 
riage for the treacherous ſons of Jacob, who meditated nothing but 
bis ſon. the moſt bloody revenge, replied, that is was not lawful for 
Jacob's them to contract any affinity with any uncircumciſed nation; 
sons trea- but that, if he and his people would conſent to be circumci- 
<bery. fed, as they were, they would agree to his propoſal. The 
ſequel ihews, that they deſigned nothing leſs. For the prince, 
having acquainted his people with the whole matter, did 
eaſily perſuade them to accept the conditions, fince it would 
have given them a power over all their ſubſtance and riches. 
| Shechem was no doubt very preſſing to have the ceremony of 
circumciſion performed out of hand, that he might the ſooner 
enjoy his. defires, and, in complaiſance to him, the whole 
T}y enter City agreed to go about it that very day. Three days after 
be city, and this, when their wounds had rendered them incapable to 
d-{iroy all ſtand in their own defence, Simeon and Levi, Dinah's bro- 
the males, thers entered the city, and put all the males to the ſword, 
&c. and brought their ſiſter back. After this they went and 
8 plundered the place, took all the women captives, and car- 
ried away all the cattle they found in the neighbourhood. 
When Jaceb came to hear of this barbarous exploit, he was 
extremely diſpleaſed at it. He reproved them for it, told them 
the dangerous conſequences that muſt inevitably attend ſuch a 
treacherous action, which he thought muſt end in the deſtruc- 
tion of himſelf and family. And indeed we need not doubt, but 
the reſt of the inhabitants of that country might, and would, 


+ Vid. ſup. p. 171. 
* eaſily 


. gs *r re rents 
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eaſily have made his words good, had not Gop interpoſed, 
and ſent a panick fear amongſt them, inſomuch that they 
did even let them depart quietly, and carry of all the plunder 
they had got from the ſlaughtered Shechemites. However, 


all the anſwer Jacob's ſons made to him was, why did he uſe 
our ſiſter like a harlot a? 
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How EVER, Gop was ſoon pleaſed to diſſipate his fears Jacob is | 


once more, by ſpeaking to him in a dream, and bidding 6.d to go 
him go to Bethel, where he had formerly appeared to him, and dwell 


when he fled from his brother, and to dwell there, and build 47 Bethel, 


an altar unto him. Jacob therefore unwilling to prophane 


that holy place, by carrying with him any thing that might 


be diſplcating to Gobp, ordered his family to bring all the 
idols they had taken from the Shechemites, or brought from 
Padan-Aram, if his wite's were not among them, to purify 
themſelves cven to the very changing of their garments, and 
to bury all their ſuperſtitious lumber in a deep hole, which 
he cauſed to be made under an oak near to | Fur His 
commands were forthwith obeyed, and they parted even with 
their very ear-rings, which they uſed to wear as taliſmans, or 


charms, againſt ſickneſs and other misfortunes o. After 
which Jacob and his whole family fet out with all they had, 
and arrived ſafely at Lux, afterwards called Bethel: none of 


the neighbouring inhabitants daring to purſue after them. As 
ſoon as he came there, he built an altar to Gop, and called 


it, El-beth-el, or the Gop of Bethel ſoon after which De- 


borah, his mother's nurſe (H), died, and was buricd under 
- 3 he 7 1 5 


n Gen. xxxiv. o See CALMuET, Comm. in Gen. xxxv. 4. 


Their idols 
buried. 


Deborah 


dies. | 


(H) It is not eaſy to gueſs how ſo very old a woman as Rebetab's 


nurſe muſt then be, ſhould be found in his retinue, unleſs we ſup- 


poſe, that ſhe was ſent by Jſaac to enquire after Jacob's welfare. 


Calvin and others indeed think, that ſhe went with him into Me- | 


ſopotamia, having a deſire to fee her own country again, and that 


when ſhe heard that he was gane for the land of Canaan, her 


deſire to ſee Rebekah made her follow him thither ; but it is unlike- 


ly, that a woman at her years ſhould take ſuch rambles : For if we 
ſuppoſe her to have been forty years old when ſhe was taken in to 
be Rebekah's nurſe (and leſs than that ſhe could hardly be, ſeeing 


ſhe was not taken to ſuckle her, but to bring her up as a governante), 


ſhe muſt have been near an hundred and ſeventy years old when 


ſhe died. The Hebrews tell us, that Rebekah having promiicd her 
ion, when he was going from her, that ſhe would ſend for him a- 
gain, as ſoon as ſhe found that he was out of danger, did now fend 


Deborah to fetch him back; but, beſides that a younger meſſenger 


. would 
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an oak at the foot of the hill of Bethel, and the place was 

called Allon-bachuth, or the oak of mourning. He made but 

a ſhort ſtay at Bethel, being deſirous to go toviſit his father, 

whom , for ought we find, he had not ſeen fince he went to 
Meſopotamia : but as he was marching towards Ephrath, 
Rachel Rachel fell in labour at a ſmall diſtance from the place, and 
brought to perceiving that it would coſt her her life, called the child 

bed of Ben- Renoni, or the ſon of my ajfiiftion ; but after ſhe was dead, 

* % Jacob changed that name, too likely perhaps to revive his 
eee 5 grief for her Toſs, into that of Benjamin, or the ſon of my. 

Ephrath. right hand. Rachel was buried in the way to Efhrath, and 
2 ſtone monument was le red over the grave, which was ſtill 

to be ſeen in Moſes's time. This was not the only misfor- 

Reuben's tune Facob met with in this place: for his fon Reuben, hav- 
inceſt, ing taken a liking to Bilhab, his father's concubine and Na- 

chel's maid, did not ſcruple to lie with her: which, when 

his father heard, made ſo deep an impreſſion in his heart, 

that he grieved at it to his dying day *. Soon after this Fa- 

cob left that melancholy place, and came at length to Mamre, 

to his old father Iſaac; with whom he continued almoſt the 

ſpace of thirteen years, ſome ſay nineteen, that is, till the 

' aac die, good old man departed this life, which he did in a very ad- 

| aud i; bu. Vanced age, being an hundred and eighty years old; having 

ria ly his been almoſt blind and decrepid a conſiderable number of 

two ſons. years (I). His two ſons buried him in the cave of Mach- 

pelab, with Abraham and Sarah ; after which Eſau return- 

ed home, and Faced continued at Mamre 1. „ : 
However, the happineſs which Jacob had enjoyed, du- 

ring his ſtay with his father, had not been without ſome allay. 

Joſeph was about ſeventecn years of age, and was become 


? Gen. xlix 4. Gen. xxxv. 


would have been more proper; it is certain Jacob was not ſent for, 
but called by Gop, and drove by Labar's cruel uſage out of that 
country. | | | „„ . 
(I) The Jews tell us, that the maſters who taught Jaac the 
law of Gop were the patriarchs Shem and Heber, who were ſtill 
living; and that when Abrabam took him with him to mount Mo- 
riab to ſacrifice him there, he told Sarah, that he was going with 
him to the ſchool of Shem 197. They likewiſe attribute to him 
the compoſing of the noon-prayers which they conſtantly uſe : for 
they think Abraham was the author of thoſe of the morning, and 
Jacob of thoſe of the evening, and J/aac of thoſe of noon *. 


(197) Sgambat. Archiv, Yet. 70%. I. 2. f. 197. * Fabric. 4: 
- 


gocryph.. Vet. Teſt. 434. 
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his darling, in regard of his excellencies of body and mind ; 

beſides, his father had obſerved ſomething extraordinary and 

promifing in him, beyond what he could ſee in his other 

ſons, which made him fo exceſſively fond of him (K), that Joſeph be- 

it procured him the envy of all his brothers. What encreaſed 7 by 

it {till more was, that 7o/eph having obſerved ſome vile ac- 57, father. 
tions in the ſons of Bilhah and Zilpah, with whom his father 
had ſent him to ſeed the ſheep, in hopes, that they would 
pay him a greater regard than his other brethren, came and 
acquainted him with it. But he himſelf helped to compleat /* b 
their envy, or rather, to turn it into an irreconcilable hatred, - 5 
by innocently telling them ſome dreams he had, which ſeem- c 
ed to foreſhew, that he ſhould one day get the power and 
authority over them. One of them was, that he ſaw in a His two 
wheat-field his own ſheaf ſtanding upright, and theirs falling dreams. 
down before it, and paying homage to it. Another was, 
that he ſaw the ſun, moon, and eleven ſtars, doing the like 
obciſance to him. This laſt he likewiſe told to his father, 
who, though he could not perhaps but be delighted with it, 
and think it ſignificative of ſome great fortune that would at- 

tend him; yet obſerving, with what envy his brethren heard 

| it, thought fit to rebuke him ſeverely before them, aſking 

. him, if he thought, that his father, mother, and brethren 

f were to bow themſelves to the earth to him? but this rather 
helped to encreaſe their hatred againſt him, and made them 


Hated by 


(K) Moſt verſions as well as ours, have made Jacob to love Fo- 
ſeph, becauſe he was the ſon of his old age, whereas he had two 
ſons younger than he, wiz. Zebulun and Benjamin, and this laſt 
was born above fifteen years after him. It ſeems they have con- 
founded the words py f 12 Ben Zelenim, the ſon of ſenators or 

_ elders, as he is called here, with map? Mt Ben Ziknah, the fon of 
old age. But the former has a quite different meaning, it ſignify- 
ing, according to the Hebrew idiom, the ſon or diſciple of ſenators ; 
r, that is, becauſe he was endued with extraordinary wiſdom and 
a prudence. Accordingly the Samaritan, Perfic and Arabic verſions 
have rendered it, becauſe he was a wiſe and prudent ſon; though 
even this comes ſhort of the energy of the idiom, and might be 
more properly tranſlated, becauſe he was as wiſe and prudent as a 
ſenator. And as it is natural for parents, efpecially fathers, to ad - 
mire thoſe children that ſhew any degree of wiſdom above their 
years, ſo Jacob had a great deal of reaſon to ſhew a more than or- 
_ dinary love for ſuch a ſon; whereas to be fond of a child of old 
age, had Fo/eph been even ſuch, is but a common piece of dotage, 
which Moſes would hardly have thought worth recording (198). 


(198) Vid. Le Scene's Ey. | 
5 | reſolve 


He is ſold, 


down into 


Egypt. 
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reſolve to contrive his death. It was not long before an op- 
portunity offered itſelf to them. Jacob being uneaſy, that 
he had not heard from them for ſome time, ſince they were 
gone to Shechem with their flocks, and fearing leſt ſome ill 
luck had befallen them, ſent Jeſeph to enquire after them, 
When he came thither, he was told that they were removed 
farther off, about twenty miles farther north towards Du- 


daim. He went after them, and they no ſooner ſaw him, 


but they all agreed to make away with the dreamer, as they 
called him, and to make their father believe, that ſome wild 

beaſt had devoured him. They had certainly executed their 
bloody deſign, without any regard either to his tears, his 
age, or to the grief, which the news of his death would 


cCauſe to their aged father, had not Reuben diſſuaded them 


from imbruing their hands in his blood, and adviſed them to 
throw him alive into a pit, and let hunger and grief perform 
that cruel office. Whether the fear of the guilt of blood, 
or deſire to make him die a more lingering death, prevailed 
upon them to take the advice, they let him down into the 


pit, and, as if they had performed ſome noble exploit, they 


ſat down to eat and to drink. In the interim a troop of 


 TIhmaelites happening to paſs by, with ſpices and balm from 


Gilead, and bound for Egypt, Fudah perſuaded his brethren 
to ſell him to them, fince his death would do them no more 
ſervice, than his being carried ddwn into Egypt f. His pro- 


and carried jet was approved, and Foſeph was ſold to the merchants, 


and carried off unknown to Reuben, whoſe deſign was to 


have got him out of the pit, and to have ſent him back pri- 
vately to his father. The ſurpriſe and concern he was in 


When he found him gone, forced ſuch complaints from him, 
that they ſoon underſtood what his deſign had been, They 


took therefore the mare care that he ſhould not know what 


was become of him. Soon after this, having dipped his par- 
ty-coloured coat, which they had ſtripped him of, in ſome 


| kid's blood, they ſent it home to their father; who no ſooner 
ſaw it, than he ſuppoſed that his beloved child had been torn 


in pieces by ſome wild beaſt. He took his ſuppoſed loſs ſo 


to heart, that he did not ceaſe mourning for him, *till he 
| heard the ſurprizing news of his advancement in Egypt” (L), 


where 
F Vid. ſap. p. 114. 1 Gen. xxxvii. 
(L) F«ftiz in epitome of Trogus makes mention of Joſepb's being 


ſald into Egypt by his brethren, who gavied the excellency of his 
| e | wit ; 
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where Foſeph happened to be fold to an officer of the king's Sold there 
guard, named Potiphar (M). Here Joſeph ſhewed ſuch di- ?-Poti- 
ligence and integrity, and proved ſo ſucceſsful in all he un- phar. 
dertook, that his maſter ſoon took notice of him, and com- 
mitted the care of all his affairs wholly into his hands. He , 
had been about ten years in Potiphar's houſe, when his extra- „ an ,. 
ordinary beauty and comlineſs began to inflame his miſtreſs's „b by 
heart, and ſhe, not being over- nice in ſuch matters, made þ;; mifre/+ 
no difficulty ta diſcloſe the ſecret to him, in ſuch plain terms 
as would force a dire& anſwer from him. But how great 
was her ſurprize, when, inſtead of the chearful compliance 
ſhe probably expected, ſhe found herſelf denied, and ſeverely 
reprimanded for her diſloy al paſſion ! However, being willing 
to hope, that another opportunity might prove more favoura- 
ble, after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, ſhe laid hold on one when 
all the family was abroad, and accoſted him in ſo paſſi- 
onate and violent a manner, as gave him to underſtand, that 
ſhe would not bear any further denial. Jaſeph, thinking it 
ſafer to leave her than to ſtay and expoſtulate with her, was 
forced to leave his upper garment behind, which ſhe held fo 
faſt that he could not get it out of her hands. This laſt af- His refuſal 
front ſo enraged her, that ſhe reſolved his immediate ruin. makes her 
She began with ſetting up a moſt horrid out-cry, which ſoon c 
brought in all the people that were within hearing of it, then Lim. 
ſhewing them Jeſeph's cloak, ſhe told them, that he had 
made fo furious an attempt to raviſh her, that nothing but 
her loud cries could have delivered her from him. By that 


wit ; and having got him privately into their hands, ſold him to 
ſome merchants, who carried him down into that country (199). 
(M) It may not be improper to obſerve here, that tho' the text 
calls Potiphar an eunuch, yet he was not a real one, as the LXX ren- 
der it, and the Jews fancy; ſome of whom think, that he was not 


4 fo thoroughly caſtrated, but that ſome of the ſtrings being left might 


make him deſire a wife (200); for though the Hebrew word HY. 
Saris doth properly ſignify an Eunuch, yet it is often uſed to ſignify 
an. officer belonging to the court, and near to the king's perſon. He 
is alſo called YH Sar Tabachim, which in its primitive 
meaning ſignifies the prince of the butchers, from Tabach, which ſig- 
nifies 4 fill, laughter, or what is beſt expreſſed by the French word 
Egorger. For which reaſon ſome have rendered it the prince of the 
cooks (201). But, as the matter is of no great importance, we 
have followed the Engliß verſion, which agrees in this with the 

| generality of interpreters {202). 1 N 


(199) Juſtin. J. 36. c. 2. (200) D. Kimki & al. (201) Vid. 
Mercer. Jun. & al. (202) Joſeph. Philo, Anbr. & al. 


time 


ſolicited 
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time her ſpouſe came home, ſhe had dreſt up her ſtory ſo 

well, and E ſuch uſe of the dumb witneſs ſhe had torn 
from him, that ſhe was euſily believed. Had Potiphar loved 
him leſs than he did, it is probable, he would have ſacrificed 
him that minute to his reſentment .; but he contented himſelf 

He is ſent for the preſent with ſending him into. the king's priſon (, 


to priſon. where we ſhall leave him for a while, to take a view af. 


© What paſſed in his father's family. 

| Judah's Nor long after Foſ-ph had been ſold into Ege, Fudah 

marriage happened to marry the daughter of a Canaanite, whoſe name 

witha Was Shuah, by whom he had three ſons ay Er, Onan, and 

Canaanite. Shelah, Er being cut off for his wickedneſs, before he had any 

Er's death. children by his wife Tamar, Judah bid his ſecond ſon "ad 
do take her, according to the cuſtom of that country, and to 


raiſe a poſterity to his brother. Onan obeyed ſeemingly, but, 


not brooking the thoughts that his children ſhould be eſteem- 


Onan's fin ed his brother's, took ſuch a wicked and unnatural way to 
and death. prevent Tamar $ havi ing any dy him, that GoD was provoked _ 


Gen. xxxix. 


(N) It is not eaſy to gueſs at what time Judah had theſe three 
ſons by this Caraanitifh woman; and if we take the words in the 
original, at that time, in a ſirict ſenſe, as if it happened about the 
time that Joſepb was ſold, he muſt have been too young; being but 


twenty two years of age; for Fo/eph was ſeventeen years old, and 
he could not be above four or five years older, being the fourth ſon 


of Leah, and he and Fo/eph both born within the e ſs of ſeven 


years. So that the moſt that can be thought is, that he had mar- 
ried either a little before Fo/cph was ſold, or about that time, and 


that the latter part of che ſtory of his ſon's marriage and death, and 


the buſineſs of Tamar, happened during the twenty years that 75 


ſepb continued in Egypt. And therefore, though Mo/es relates all 


theſe events in the chapter preceding that, which gives an account 
of his diſgrace and impriſonment, it is moſt probable, that he has 
done it to prevent intermingling the ſtory of thoſe two brothers too 
much, and ſo has made an end of Judab's adventures before he 
went on with thoſe of Fo/eph. Neither need we think ſtrange, 
that Judab and his ſons ſhould marry ſo young, ſince we have other 
inſtances in ſcripture of the like nature; ſuch as that of Abax, He- 
zehiah's father, who was but eleven years old when he was born ; 
for Max was but thirty fix when he died, and his ſon was twenty 
five when he began to reign (203), though he was his immediate 
ſucceſſor. And if a prince in thoſe latter days could have a child 
at that age, much more might they that lived in Judab's time. 


(203) 2 Kings xvi. 2. Mid. æuiii. 2. 


e 


— 


A. and” oi 


to 


conjecture. | 3 55 1 
(ke) The text ſays, that Judah thought her to be a harlot, be- 
cauſe ſhe had covered her face. From whence ſome have fancied 


Chap. 7. to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 
to puniſh him with death alſo (O). Fudah therefore bid her 


remain a widow in her father's houſe, until his third ſon was 
grown old enough to ſupply his brother's place ; but when ſhe 


ſaw that time come, and that he neglected to ſend for her, 


as indeed he never deſigned it, leſt Shelah ſhould meet with 


the fate of his two brothers, ſhe reſolved to make herſelf 
amends by ſome other way, which ſhe effected by the follow- 
ing ſtratagem. | 

Jop had buried his wife about this time, and was ſtill 


young enough to feel the want of her. As ſoon therefore as 
the uſual days of mourning were over, it being then the ſea- 


ſon of ſheep-ſheering, he reſolved to try whether that diver- 
ſion might allay his grief. He took an intimate friend with 
him, and went up to Timnath, the place where the ſheerers 


were at work. In the mean while Tamar hearing of it, re- 
ſolved to make uſe of that opportunity to ſet on work her 


_ deſign. She put off her widow's garments, and dreſſing her- 
ſelf like a curtezan, and throwing a vail over her face (P), ſet 


herſclf between the two ways that lead to Timnath, through 
one of which ſhe knew her father-in-law mult needs paſs. 


(O) Though Orar's fin was in it ſelf great enough, yet it is very 


probable that it was aggravated with a worſe circumſtance ; wiz. his 
having an eye to the ſuppreſſing of the Mess1an's coming, ſince 
he ſhould not have the honour to be numbered among his anceſtors 
(204), which might provoke Gop to cut him off. As for the ſin of 
his elder brother, it is thought to have been the ſame with Oaan 
but committed with a different view; that Tamar might not ſpoil her 


beauty and ſhape by bearing of children ; but this 1s only a rabinic 


that ſhe covered it with paint; but theſe are ſufficiently repro- 


ved and confuted by Abenezra (205). Others think that the vail 


over the face was the ſign of a harlot( 206); but whether they were 


ſo ſhame faced in thoſe days or not, it ſeems rather, that ſne had 
| vailed herſelf that Judab might not know her. What therefore 


made him think her to be a curtezan, was her ſitting alone in ſuch 
a conſpicuous place; for ſo the original may be rendered. If it be 


_ aſked, how ſhe could prevent her voice from betraying her, all that 
can be ſaid is, either that ſhe had an art of altering it ſo as not to be 
known, as ſome people have, or, which is more probable, that 
Judab was fo hot in purſuit of his pleaſure, that it did not permit 
him to make any reflection about it. Vid our next note. . 


(l. 0) Vide Alix. in Pentat. : (205) Abenezra in loc. (206) bs, 


Jun. Calv. & al. in loc. 


Fox. H.. E e __Jopan 
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Judah a, JuDAH no ſooner ſpied her, but, thinking her to be 
Tamar. what ſhe appered, began to make his addreſſes to her, and ſhe 

inſiſting only upon a reward for her compliance, he promiſed 
her to ſend her a kid, and at her defire left her his ſeal, his 
bracelet, and ſtaff, as a pledge for it. The intrigue being 

over, Fudah ſent his friend Adullam, for that was his name, 

with the kid, to redeem the pledges, but in vain, for ſhe was 

gone home; neither did the men of the place, of whom he 
enquired, know any thing of ſuch a woman plying there. 

He went to Judah and told him his ill ſucceſs, who, fearing 


to be expoſed for his amour, anſwered his friend, let her 


keep the pledges, as long as I have performed my promiſe to 
her, as you yourſelf will bear me witneſs. ( 


Tamar Bu r the matter was not ſo indifferent as he thought. Some 


with child. months after word was brought to him, that his daughter- in- 
law had proved difloyal, and was certainly with child. Ju- 
dab, though glad at the news, becauſe her death would free 


him from his promiſe of giving his ſon Shelah to her, pretend- | 
ed to be highly provoked at her incontinency, and, ordering 


condemned her to be brought forth, condemned her to be burnt, accord- 


to be burnt, i ing to the laws of the country. Tamar, inſtead of being ſur- 


prized at the dreadful ſentence which he had pronounced a- 
Sainſt her (K), — the I” he wo left with her, 


and 


=> It ſeems by this action of 7 amar, that ſhe | had obſerved 

ſomething of this propenſity to women in him, whilſt ſhe lived 
with his two fons, elſe it is not probable, that ſuch a project ſhould 

come into her head, neither would ſhe have appeared ſo ſure of the 
| ſucceſs, as ſhe ſeems to have been by the ſequel. However, it is 


plain, that it was neither the virtue, nor ſanctity of the twelve pa- 
triarchs, that recommended them to the favour of Gon, but his co- 
venant with Abraham, and the glorious deſigns of his providence 
on their poſterity. And this is what Moſes told the [/rae/ites in the 
— wilderneſs 1 in more places than one 207). 
(R Some think, that Judah, as head of his own family, had 
power of life and death over all that belonged to it ; but it is hard- 
ly probable, that the Canaanites, in whoſe country they dwelt, 
would give a ſtranger ſuch a power. *Tis more likely therefore, 
that he meant cnly, that ſhe ſhould be brought before a court of Ju- 


dicature, and ſentenced according to the laws of the country. How- 


ever, whether judge or proſecutor, tis certain he acted like an un- 
righteous one : for Tamar could not be juſtly accuſed of adultery, 
which alone condemned her to be burnt, unleſs it were becauſe he 
had betrothed her to his ſon Shelah, by the promiſe he made her 
to marry her to him (otherwiſe it was lawful for widows to ſeek 


their 
(207) Deut. paß. 


th we mas an 
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and told him, that ſhe was got with child by the owner of 
them. Whereupon Judab, in a confuſion and ſurprize, but ab- 1 
owned, that ſhe was the more innocent of the two, and that /o/ved. 
he had wronged her in with-holding Shelah from her. He 
afterwards conducted her home, but never touched her from 
that time. When her full time was come ſhe brought forth 4 ffrange 
twins; but the manner of their being born was ſomething 617th. | 
ſurprizing ; for one of them put forth his hand, about which 
the midwife tied a ſcarlet thread, expecting him to come out 
the firſt : but when he withdrew his hand, and his brother 
| ſhewed him the way into the world, his mother called him 
Phares, or breach, by reaſon of the breach he had made be- 
tween his brother and him; and the other was called Zarah t. 
JosEPH in the mean while, was got into ſuch faveur with Joſeph. 
the keeper of the priſon, that he entruſted him with the care 
of all the priſoners. Two of them, men of ſome diſtinction, 
viz. Pharaoh's chief butler and baker, being very fad and 
thoughtful one morning about a dream which each of them 
had, Joſeph, being informed of the cauſe and the dream, 
gave each of them its particular interpretation, telling them Dreams of 
alſo the preciſe time when they ſhould ſee them fulfilled. avs pri- 
Accordingly, three days after the butler was reſtored to his /oners ex- 
place, and the baker banged (S). Joſeph took this opportu- Plained. 
Gen. xxxvii. TY 


their fortune elſewhere, as appears by what Naomi ſaid to her two 
daugghters- in- law) becauſe he never deſigned to fulfil his promiſe 
(208). It was moreover an inhuman thing to put a woman to 
death before ſhe was delivered ; and the Romans, bad as they i 

were with reſpect to children, whom they uſed to expoſe when 
they thought fit, had yet a law to prevent a pregnant woman 
being put to death before her delivery (209). But it is probable, 

that his eagerneſs to be rid of her, made him ſpeak more unadviſed- 
ly than he would have done, had ſhe been a more indifferent perſon. 
However, it is plain, that o/ephus looked upon all the tranſactions 
mentioned in this chapter to be ſo little for the credit of Fudah and 
his ſons, that he has ſuppreſſed them all. This is one, though far 
from the only one, of the inſtances we told the reader of in a ſor- 
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mer note, of his ſuppreſſing any thing that caſt a reflexion on his 7 5 | 
nation : the reſt will come in courſe. „5 | 
(S) Our tranflation has rendered the expreſſion, which Jo/-p% 


uſes to the butler and the baker, Hall lift up thy head, too literally, 
ſince they imply that they would both have the fame fate; whereas 
it is plain they proved vaſtly different. The words in the original 
mean, that in three days Pharaab would have them brought forth 


(208) Ruth i. 9. (zo) Elian. /. 5 T Fid. fi. p. 401, (B) 


E 8 2 To and 
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nity of addreſſing himſelf to the former, and to beg his affiſt- 
ance and intereſt to get him out of priſon, telling him at the 
ſame time, how he had been ſold out of his country, and 
falſly accuſed by his miſtreſs, and what elſe he thought pro- 
per to move him to comply with his requeſt. 
Bur the butler, being got at liberty and reſtored to his 
place, never remembered his fellow priſoner for two whole 
years, till a remarkable accident forced him, as it were, to call 
him to mind. The king his maſter had had two very fright- 
ful and portentous dreams in one night, the meaning of which 
he had in vain enquired of all his Egyptian wiſemen, none of 
whom could give him the leaſt light into them. The uneaſi- 
neſs which appeared in Pharash's countenance, and the ſearch 
he ordered to be made for ſome more learned interpreters, 
did ſoon make our courtier recollect what Joſeph had foretold 
him in the priſon. He went therefore inſtantly to the king, 
and, after an humble apology for his ingratitude and forget- 
_ fulneſs, acquainted him, that two years before there was an 
24  F#ebrew youth in priſon with him, who had interpreted his 
LE and the baker's dream with a more than ordinary exactneſs, 
F and ſeemed to have a much greater talent that way, than all 
q | the wiſemen that had been hitherto conſulted. Pharaoh was 
4 too eager to be ſatisfied about his own, not to ſend immedi- 
Th ately for Fo/eph, who, having waſhed and ſhaved himſelf, 
—_— and changed his cloaths, was forthwith introduced to his ma- 
2 | Pharaoh's jeltv., He no ſooner appeared than the king told him his 


 t#wo arcams, and promiſed him a conſiderable reward if he could 

dreams in- give him an interpre ation of them. Pharaoh had dreamed, 
berpreted that he had ſeen ſeven luſty fat cows feeding on the banks of 

by _ the Nile; ſoon after which ſeven others lean and ill-favoured 

pre ba od. 93es came and devoured them; and yrt did neither look the 
2884 * fatter or bigger for it. His ſecond dream was much of the . 


Yor be. ſame kind, viz. ſeven full ears of corn devoured by ſeven 


1 blaſted ones. Feſeph anſwered the king with his uſual mo- 6 

Chriſt, deſty, that the ſeven cows and ſeven cars ſignified the ſame f 

1718. thing; that the dream being repeated was only a ſign, that ˖ 
tube thing was to happen immediately after. That the ſeven \ 

and examined; for the word here rendered I up the head, ſigni- t 

© fies to muſter, to call to an account, and to take the ſum of any _ - 
_- thing; and the ſequel ſhews this to have been the true meaning, 0 
1 ſince, after ſuch examination, the one was hanged, and the other | 


re-inftated. It ſeems therefore probable, by the expreſſion here 

uſed, that they had been ſuſpected, or accuſed, of cheating the 5 
king, and that when their accounts had been examined and caſt up, 85 
the one was found guilty, and the other cleared. R 
2 a | | t 
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fat cows and full ears fignified ſeven years of exceſſive 
plenty, which would nevertheleſs be quite forgotten in the 
ſeven ſucceeding years of famine, ſignified by the ſeven lean 
cows and blaſted ears. He thereupon adviſed the king to ap- 
point a wiſe and expert man over his whole kingdom, who 
ſhould take care to build granaries, and ſet officers in every 
province, to lay up a fifth part of all the corn of the ſeven 
plentiful years, againſt the ſucceeding years of famine. 
THe king and all that heard him, were ſurprized at the 
wiſdom of this young ſtranger, who was then but thirty years 
old, and concluded, that he was the fitteſt perſon to be ſet 
over the king dom, and to put his propoſal in execution. He Joſeph's 
was thereupon made maſter and overſeer of Pharazsh's houſe ; advance 
and orders were given, that he ſhould be obeyed in all thines, ment and 
as if he had been Pharaoh himſelf. The king ſtopped not & fry. 
here, but took his ſignet off his finger and gave it to him, 
cauſed him to be cloathed in fine linen, and put a golden chain 
about his neck, telling him, that he appointed him ſuper- 
intendant over the whole kingdom, and the next unto him- 
ſelf in authority: he gave him moreover the name of 
 Zaphnath-paaneah, which ſignifies a revealer of ſecrets (J). 
And to compleat his happineſs, he gave him the daughter of His mar- 
* Nel, or prince of On, to wife (O); ; and made him riage. 


ride 


(T) Theſe are not ions words, as ſome bb dream 210), 
Who render it by ND MDH. for though the firſt word may 
be derived from 190 Zapban, to hide; yet the original of Paaneah 
is not to be found in the Hebrew. St. Ferom and others think, it 
ſigniſigs the Saviou of the world in the Egyptian tongue (211); | 
but # is molt probable, that it ſignifies the revealer of ſecrets, and — 
is accordingly | ſo rendered by moſt ** and Chriſtian expoſitors | 1 


43 (212). | 4 
7 (VU) As it is not likely, that Joſeph ſhould be grown ſo great a y 
courtier in {o ſhort a time, as to have forgot his religion, eſpecially © .-Y 
; ſince we find him making ſo ample a profeſſion of it to his bro- N bs 


thers ſeven years after (213; ſo neither is it probable, that he 

would have married the daughter of an uncircumciſed, whether 
prince or prieſt. But it was not ſo with Potipherab, who could not 4 

but be delirous to purcha'e ſo advantageous an alliance at any rate, EE 


1 and therefore might eaſily be induced by Joſeph to remove that only 85 1 
7 obſtac'e, by becoming circumciſed. This was therefore a fair op | \ | 
4 Gf F; for him to introduce that ceremony n the Egrlian = 
= _— n (211) Hieron. in loc Erbin Oe. 

p. (212) Targ. Onkel. in loc. Joſ. Aut. 1. 2. c. 6. LXX. Grot. lun. 

loc. & al. (213) Gen. xlii, 18. 


at — 8458 prieſts, | 1 
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ride in his ſecond chariot, while ſome men that ran before it 
cried, bow the knee (W). Jaſeph, being raiſed to this height 
of power, took a progreſs through the whole kingdom, 
built his granaries, appointed propef officers in every place, 
and ina word, ordered all things with ſuch prudence and ap- 
plication, that before the ſeven years of plenty were over, he 
found his ſtores filled above numbering. During this time he 


had two ſons born of his wife A/enath. The of whom he 
called Manaſſeh, intimating, that Gop had made him forget 
all his toils; and the next he called Ephraim, becauſe Gop 


had made him fruitful in the land of his affliction. 
Tuksk ſeven plentiful years were ſucceeded immediately 


1 by the ſeyen years of famine ; neither was the ſcarcity con- 


prieſts, which might afterwards be received alſo by the laity. How- 


ever that be, we muſt not miſtake the city of Os for that of No, 
' threatened with deſtruction by Exzekiet (214), which was Alexan- 
aria. On therefore was Heliopolis, the chief city of the canton of 


that name, called by Ptolemy Onium (215), diſtant about twenty 


miles from Memphis, the metropolis of the kingdom +. Neither 
muſt we confound this Potipherah with that to whom TJo/eph has 


been ſold, as St. Jerom has done. Tis much more probable, that 


they were two diſtin& perſons. 1. Becauſe the names are differently 

written; the firſt Potiphar, and the other Potipherah, or rather Po- 
 tipherangh, ending with the letter y (Ain). 2. The one is cal- 
led captain of the guards, the other prieſt, or prince, of On. 


3. The former therefore muſt have his reſidence in the capital, 
to be always about the king; the other lived at On, or He- 


liopolis; and laſtly, it is not likely, that Jeſepb would have mar- 
ried his maſter's daughter, leſt ſhe ſhould have proved like her mo- 


ther, whoſe incontinency he had ſo ſeverely ſmarted for (216). 


IW) The Jews, Kimki excepted, unwilling to ſuppoſe, that ſo 


religious a man as Jeſenb would ſuffer the ceremony of bowing the 


knee to be performed to him, have divided the word AN 4bret, 
and read it N UN 46 ral, which in Hebrew ſignifies tender father ; 


by which they underſtand, that he was a father with reſpect of his 


_ conſummate wiſdom, and tender with reſpe& of his years (217). 


And it is certain, that if the word be Hebrew it ſignifies both b9wv 
the knee, and tender father ; but if it be Egyptian, we are to ſeek 


for the meaning of it. Jeſephus ſays nothing of this circumſtance, 
Probably, becauſe for want of underſtanding the Hebrew, he was 
forced to follow the Septuagint, which renders it, bow the hnee. 


(214) Exel. xxx. 16. (215) Fid. Hieron. loc. Hebr. + Vid. 


Vol. I. p. 387. (2 16) Auguſt. gueft. in Gen. i. 36. Chryſoſt. Homil. 


63. in Gen. Mercer. Jun. Muicul. & al. 1217) Targ. 
Onkel. R. Jehud. && “. MD (217) Targ 


fined 
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fined to the land of Egypt, but was felt all over the land of 
Canaan, and all the nations round about it. As ſoon there- 
fore as the Egyptians came to be pinched for want of bread, 
they applied themſelves to Pharash, who commanded them 
to apply to Jeſeph; upon which he immediately ordered his 
ſtores to be opened, and corn to be ſold to the people who 


flocked tohim, not only from all parts of Egypt, but from 


all the neighbouring countries . 

By this time Jacob, who was not exempt from the com- 
mon calamity, hearing that there was corn to be bought in 
Egypt, ſent ten of his ſons thither to buy ſome, and kept on- 
ly Benjamin with him. Theſe, upon their arrival into Egypt, 
were directed to Joſeph, whom they muſt apply to for an or- 
der; and as ſoon as they ſaw him they proſtrated themſelves 


43S 


before him, and begged they might be ſupplied with ſome Joſeph's 
corn. Toſeph knew them immediately, though he was ſo al- brethren 
tered that they could not call him to mind: he put on a ſe- come to 
| vere look, and in an angry tone aſked them, whence they bin for 
came? and upon their anſwering, from the land of Canaan, cen. 


he charged them with being ſpies, who were come to diſcover 
the neſs of the land. Such an unexpected accuſation forced 
them to juſtify themſelves; they told him in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
terms, that they were come with no other deſign than to buy corn 


for their family, which was very numerous, they being all one 


man's ſons; that they had left another, a younger brother, 
with their father, beſides another who was now dead. This 
was what Foſeph wanted, who in a ſurly commanding tone 
told them, that unleſs one of them fetched this youngeſt 
ſon, whilſt the reſt were kept in ſafe cuſtody, he would not 
be perſuaded but that they were ſpies, and would puniſh them 


as ſuch. To ſhew that he was in earneſt, he ſent them all to 


| 23 and kept them there three days; at the end of which 
| ſent for them, and 28 on a milder face ſaid to them, 
this do and live, for I fear 


your family ; and when you bring your youngeſt brother hi- 
ther, he ſhall be delivered up ſafe, and you juſtified. He 
then commanded Simeon, who had been perhaps one of his 
| moſt zealous enemies, to be bound before their eyes, and 
ſent to priſon, whilſt he had the pleaſure to hear them confeſs 


their inhumanity towards their brother, whole bitter cries had 


not been able to ſoften them to pity; acknowledging, that 
this misfortune had befallen them as a juſt puniſhment for it. 


Joſeph's 
rough be- 
haviour 
to them. 


oD. Let one of you remain a 
_ priſoner with me, whilſt the reſt go home with proviſion for 


Simeon 


Rept bourK. 


Here Reuben had an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf, by re- | 


» Gon. xv, 
. minding 


25 


S Their mo- 
turned. 
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minding them of the pains he took to diſſuade them from the 
Forrid fact, little thinking who heard him, any more than 
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his brethren ; for Joſeph ſpoke by an interpreter to them. 
At length, having learned all that he wanted to know, he 
diſmiſſed them, not without contriving a freſh occaſion of ſur- 
prize to them after they were gune, having bid the officer, 
who was to fill their ſacks with corn, to return their money 
in the mouth of the ſacks. Accordingly, when they came 
to bait, and to give ſome provender to their beaſts, they were 
not a little frighted to find all their money in their ſacks, and 
failed not to make all the diſmal reflections upon it, that their 


. fear could ſuggeſt to them; concluding, that the haughty 


Egyptian lord had done it, that he might have a pretence to 
enſlave them at their next coming. As ſoon as they were got 
home they acquainted their father with all theſe adventures, 
who, though he was grieved at the detention of his ſon Si- 
meon, was much more fo, when he found, that Benjamin 
muſt go down co redeem him. He withſtood all their per- 


ſuaſions as long as he could , till, at length the famine in- 
_ creaſing, and the proviſion being almoſt ſpent, Judah prevailed 


with him to part with his favourite ſon for a time, promiſing 
to bring him ſafe back, or elſe tobe anſwerable for him at the 


| hazardof his life (X). As it was not without the utmoſt reluc- 


tancy 


w Gen xli1. 


| (X) The whole conduct of Joſeph, from his being firſt brought 


into Egypt to his diſcovering himſelf to his brethren, having 
been very much canvaſſed and diſapproved, it will not be amiſs to 
enquire how far it deſerves it, and how far it may be juſtified, even 
abſtracting from the hand of providence being concerned in it. 
Firſt then, he is blamed for not having ſent word to his father of 
his condition, who would have redeemed him at any rate, the city 


of Memphis, where he was fold, not being above eighty miles at 


moſt from Hebron, where Jacob dwelt. To this it may be an- 
ſwered, 1. That if he had returned home, his brethren would, in all 
likelihood have taken a more effeQual way to be rid of him, and, 
upon the firſt opportunity, have put their former bloody project in 


execution. And ſecondly, that Egypt being the place where he ex- 


pected the preferment which his dreams had fore-ſignified to him, it 
was by no means adviſeable for him to leave it, but to wait patiently 
there for the event. Again, he is blamed for his rough and unjuſt 
uſage towards his brethren, which, it is pretended, favours of the 
rankeſt revenge: but it is plain, that if revenge had been the chief 
motive of his behaviour, he could have indulged it, in a more 
effectual way, without any danger of being called to an account for 

* . N It; 
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tancy at Fee? conſented to this ſeparation, ſo he failed not 
to give his ſons the ſtricteſt charge about him, and to take all 
the proper meaſures for their ſafe return, and to gain the 


favour of the proud Egyptian lord. He bid them carry double Jacob's 
their money, and make ready ſuch preſents as they thought pre/ents to 
would be acceptable to him (V); and having entreated hea- Joſeph. 


ven, 


it : whereas it is plain he had a much better deſign in it, namely, 
either to bring their heinous cruelty towards him into their remem- 
brance, as it actually did ; or, 2. in order to inform himſelf of the 


ſtate of his family, eſpecially of his father and of his brother Ben- 
jamin ; or laſtly, to make them reliſh his future kindneſs the better, 


by the rough ufage they had met with before. The laſt, and in- 


deed the moſt conſiderable thing he is blamed for, is his ſending for 


his brother Benjamin, which he knew, his former behaviour conſi- 
dered, would cauſe an infinite deal of grief to his aged father, if 


not break his heart; and if he refuſed to ſend him the whole fa- 


mily muſt ſtarve at home, and Simeon remain in bonds. As for the 


latter part of the charge, Joſeph had it ſtill in his power to have re- 
medied it, ſince, if he had found that his other brethren ſtayed 
longer than ordinary, he could but have ſent Simeon home with what 


meſſage and ſupply he pleaſed. But as for the other part of his 
behaviour, his cauſing Jacob to paſs ſo many days, if not weeks, in 


all the fear and anxiety that ſo dear a ſon's abſence and danger 
could cauſe, it cannot eaſily be juſtified any other way than by ſup- 


poſing, that Jeſepbh did certainly foreſee what would happen, and 
that his father's grieving ſometime for Benjamin would be fo far 


from endangering his health, that it would only encreaſe his joy 
when he ſaw him again, and give a greater reliſh to the news of 


his own advancement and ſucceſs in Egypt, Without this ſuppoſi- 


tion, *tis plain, ſuch a ſudden tranſition from an excefs of ſorrow to 
one of joy, was of itſelf ſufficient to have deprived him of his life, 
or of his ſenſes. ro LT 
(Y) Itis to be feared the generality of our expoſitors have not 
been very happy in their tranſlation of ſome of the preſents which 
Jacob ſent into Egypt, which has induced ſome learned critics of a 
later date (218) to endeavcur to give us a more rational account of 


them, ſuch as the honey, nuts, and almonds, which could be no 


great rarities in Egypt, nor indeed any of the others, except the 
balm, which was that of Gilead, and of great price all the world 
over. A ſmall quantity therefore of it was a preſent worth accept- 


ing; but as for roſin, or wax, as many of our interpreters have 


rendered it, it could not be worth ſending. 3 
Bochart, indeed, in the place above quoted, thinks, that it was 


either roſin, or turpentine, rather than balm of Gilead; becauſe 


+ Gen. alt 21 & ſeq. (218) Bochart paſim. Le Scene's 


ay. Efpay towards a news tran/iation of the Bible, and others. 
Yo. 11. e Gilead 
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ven, not without abundance of tears, for their good ſucceſs, 
diſmiſſed them; little dreaming, what glorious news he 
ſhould hear at their return, to make him amends for his ſon's 
abſence. They no ſooner appeared before Fo/eph with their 
brother Benjamin, but he commanded his ſteward to conduct 
them to his houſe, where he defigned they ſhould dine with 
him. But they, who had abandoned themſelves to fear, be- 
gan to ſuſpect, that ſome ill deſign was hatching to enſlave 
them, upon the account of the money which they had found 
in their ſacks. To prevent therefore, as much as they could, 


any quarrel ariſing upon that ſcore, they acquainted the ſtew- 


ard with the whole affair before they entered the houſe ; ad- 


Gilead was on one ſide Jordan, and Jacob was then at ſome ſmall 
diſtance from it on the other : but that doth not prove, that there 
was none to be bought there, or to be ſent for upon ſuch an occa- 
ſion He adds, indeed, that Fo/ephus affirms balm to have been 
unknown in Fudea, till che queen 4 Sheba brought ſome of it to 
Solomon from Arabia Felix: but Toſephus may be miſtaken. Be- 
ſides, how came Gilead to be ſo famous for it afterwards? The 
Queen hardly brought the trees there, and if Solomon had ſent for 


them afterwards, he would have planted them in all likelihood 


nearer to him: but whatever it was, tis plain, that roſin and tur- 
pentine could not be a preſent worth Jeſepb's acceptance. The 
next is honey, which was indeed very much admired by the an- 
tients, as well Jews as Gentiles, for a delicious food (219) ; but, 


unleſs that of Canaan was better than ordinary, it was hardly a pre- 
ſent worth ſending to an Egyptian prime miniſter, ſince tis morally 


impoſlible, that country ſhould be without it. It is more likely, 
therefore, that they were dates, which are called by the ſame 
name (Fi Debeſb as the Fewiſh doctors obſerve, ad which, 

when ful! ripe, yield a ſort of honey not much inferior to the other, 
The Arabic calls dates Daboos, and the honey of them Dibo, or 
Dibis, to this day; and it is plain, that Fudza abounded in palm- 
trees of all ſorts, more eſpecially about Jericho, if we may believe 
Foſephus and Pliny. The next is what we tranſlate ſpices ; but the 
Hebrezv word HN Y Neketh doth rather ſignify ſtorax than ſpices, 
being a precious aromatic gum, that was put into all precious ſpicy 
ointments (220). Myr, or as it is in the origaal t Lot, is ra- 
ther the ſtate or ladanum, of the Chaldee and I the laſt 
name coming nearer the Hebrew word. It is thought ro be the 
gum of the cypreſs-tree, and was one of the aromatics in the per- 
fume preſcribed T5 Gop to 2. (221). | 


40421 91 Cam. xiv, 27. 2 Sam. ævii. 29. Cane. i. 11. Homer. 
Died x, v. 630. Odi. n. dd. 69. Sueton. de Neron, c. 27. & ak. 
(220) Vid. 8 Hieroxoic. lib. 4. col. 53532. (221) Exod 
xx. 34. 
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ding, that they had brought it back with them, with a new 
ſupply to buy ſome freſh proviſions. The ſteward, ſeeing 
their concern, bid them not he under any apprehenſions a- 
bout it, for they ſhould never be aſked for it again. He then f 
brought them into the houſe, ordered them water to waſh | 
their feet, and provender for their beaſts, and in the mean 
time he brought Simeon unbound to them. He afterwards 
acquainted them, that they were to dine with his lord, who 
would be back by noon ; upon which they ſet themſelves a- 
bout making ready their preſents, which they accordingly laid 
before him with the utmoſt reverence, as ſoon as he came 
home. Joſeph, having ſaluted them round, began to enquire Benjamin 
after their father's health, and whether that was their youngeſt and i. 
brother that ſtood before him. Benjamin bowed his head to rethren 
the ground, and Fo/eph having bleſt him, ordered the victuals dine with 
to be brought in, and made them fit down by themſelves, and Joſeph. 
to be ſerved according to their rank and ſeniority, whilſt he 
fat at a table by himſelf, and his Egyptian gueſts at another 
by themſelves ; it being an abomination to the Egyptians to 
eat with the Hebrews (Z). Joſeph, according to the cuſtom 
of the country, and of thoſe times *, ſent diſhes from his own 
table to all his brethren, and they were not a little ſurprized 
to ſee how exactly he ſerved them according to their ſeniority; 


= Vid. Xexoy. in vit. Cx R. lib. 8. 


(Z) This extreme averſion of the Egyptians to eat with the He- 
; brews has been variouſly accounted for. Some attribute it to the 


exceſſive pride of that nation, whick deſpiſed all but themſelves ; 
: others to the Hebrews being ſhepherds, and ſo eating of the ſheep 
r and other cattle which the £Zgyptians worſhipped (222). Accord- 
Y ingly we read in another chapter (223), that ſhepherds were alſo an 
e abomination to the Egyptians, whether Hebrews or otherwiſe ; and 
e Moſes tells Pharaoh, that they could not ſacrifice in Egypt what was 
an abomination to them (224); that is, to kill and eat part of 
thoſe beaſts which they worſhipped (225): but the molt probable 
reaſon of this averſion to ſhepherds, and to the Hebrews, as ſuch 
was the great oppreſſion and tyranny under which they had groan- 
ed, when the Hy or king-ſhepherds, as the word fignifies, pour- 
ed in upon them, enſlaved, and held them in ſubjection above five 
hundred years ; and of which an account has been given in a former 
chapter (226). 5 . 


41 (222) Muſcul. Munſt. Fremel. & a/. in lac. (223) Gen. 
of, lui. 34. (224) Exod. viii. 24. (225) Chald. Paraph. 
( 226 ) Vid. ſup. Pp. 4 vid. Manetho apud Joteph. ct. 
ng Apion. | | 8 | . 
— | | 2 | but 
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but much more ſo, when they ſaw Benjamin's portion five 
times larger than any of the reſt, which was an uſual mark 
of honour to the perſon to whom it was ſent. After they 
had eat and drank plentiſully, they began to think of taking 
their leave, and of going about their other affairs“; but 
Jiſeph had yet one fright more in reſerve for them before he 
Joſeph's diſcovered himſelf. He bid his ſteward to put his drinking-cup 
cup found into Benjamin's ſack, and to overtake them at ſome diſtance 
in Benja- off the city, and, after a thorough ſearch, to bring the pre- 
min's /ack. tended thief back to him. The thing was punctually executed, 
and we may eaſily imagine their ſurprize and concern, when 

the ſilver cup was produced out of the fack of their younger 
brother. They made all poſſible haſte to load their aſſes 

again, and returned to Jeſeph, who received them with a 
warm reprimand for thus requiting his kindneſs and civility 
to them; which he concluded however with aſſuring them 
that though he might juſtly punith them all, yet the perſon 
only upon whom the cup was found ſhould remain a flave, 
whit the reſt might go home in peace. After they had ex- 
preſſed their grief and ſhame in the humbleſt manner they 
were able, Fudah, who had taken Benjamin under his care, 
having recovered himſelf from his ſurprize, addreſſed himſelf 


Tadah's 


heart would let him utter, but they were all ſtruck with ſuch 
mixture of joy and ſurprize for a conſiderable time, that they 
could make him no anſwer ; neither did they dare even to 


to 7o/eph inthe moſt ſubmiſſive and pathetic terms. He ac- 

ſpeech to quainted him with his father's extreme fondneſs for the lad, ( 
Joleph. the great difficulty they had to perſuade the good old gentle- | 
man to part with him, and the. danger of his greving to ] 

death for the loſs of him. He likewiſe offered himſelf at the : 

ſame time as an equivalent for his brother, with ſuch zeal and I 
. concern, that Foſeph was no longer able to contain himſelf, t 
12  His* bowels began to yearn, and his tears to flow ſo faſt, that 0 
Fi / es he was forced to ſend all the by-ſtanders away, whilſt he made t 
imſelf. himſelf known to his brothers. He no ſooner had told them, v 
that he was Joſeph their brother, which was all that his full h 

h 

d 

tt 


look towards him, to convince themſelves whether it was tc 
really he or an alluſion. By this time Foſeph having recover- at 
ed himſelf, defired them to draw nearer unto him; he em- ne 
braced them all round with a ſurprizing tenderneſs, and to pr 
diſpel all their further apprehenſions, he told them, that their ni 
ſelling him into Egypt having been directed by an unſeen pro- fo: 
vidence, and proved the means of ſo much good, both to WM t 
himſclf, to them, and to all E:3pt, he would be ſo far from re- W 4% 
Gen. xliii. F 


ſenting | 
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| ſenting it, that they ſhould never hear it ſo much as mentioned 
by him from that day. Whilſt this was doing, ſome of the 
Egyptians, one of whom might be the interpreter, went and 
acquainted the king and the whole court, that {o/eph's bre- 
thren were come to buy corn. Jaſeph had no defign to make 
a ſecret of it, when he ſent the Egyptians out of the room ; 
he only wanted to be without witneſſes whilſt he diſcovered 
_ himſelf to them, diffipated their fears, acquainted them with 
his good fortune, and tried to perſuade them to bring his fa- 
ther down with all their families and cattle ; ſeeing there were 
et five years of famine te come, during which the earth 
would hardly return the ſeed it had received. However Pharaoh's 
the news had pleaſed Pharaoh ſo well, that he ſent for him, orders to 
and told him, that ſince his father had ſuch a numerous fa- Joleph. 
mily, and the ſcarcity not half over, he might ſend for them, 
and place them in what part of the country he thought fit; 
_ promiſing him, that they ſhould never want proviſions, nor 
any other favour he could ſhew them. He likewiſe bid him 
to ſend them a freſh ſupply of grain, and ſuch other things as 
he thought they might want for their journey, and chariots to 
bring their wives, children, and beſt moveables ; telling them, 
that they needed not regard the ordinary ſtuff, ſince the good 
of the land was before them. Fo/eph gladly obeyed the king's Joſeph 
orders, and, beſides the chariots and proviſions, ſent to his /ends for 
father ten aſſes laden with the choiceſt commodities of Egypt; his father, 
he likewiſe preſented his brethren with changes of garments, xc. 
and diftinguiſhed Benjamin by the addition of a large ſum of 
money; after which he diſmiſſed them with a ſtrict charge 
that they ſhould not fall out by the way. It is not to be 
| doubted but their journey was performed more briſkly this 
time than the laſt. They found their father alive 2nd well, 
whoſe firſt care was to look out for his favourite fon, whom 
having joyfully received he thought himſelf at the height of his 
happineſs. But when they acquainted him with Jaſeph's gran- 
deur, and told him, that he was the very man who had cauſed 
them ſuch mortal frights, the good old man, not being able 
to bear ſo much good news at once, fainted away in their 
arms; and being come to himſelf, doubted whether it was 
not a dream. At length, when they ſhewed him Jaſeph's 
preſents, and the Egyptian chariots, his doubts and fears va- 
niſhed, and he cricd out in an exceſs of joy, It is enough 
far me that my ſon Joſeph lives, I have now nothing more 
to wiſh, but to go down and ſee him ence more before I 
die ©, | 


a Gen, x!v. 
ing | I's 
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THr1s great deſire of ſeeing ſo dear a ſon, whom he had ſo 


long mourned for, in all his Egyptian glory, ſpurred him up 


to haſten his departure, and to overcome all the difficulties 


which the number of his children, cattle, and all the other 
lumber of houſhold-ſtuff laid in his way. However, as his 


gratitude to Gop for all the mercies he ſaw himſelf bleſſed 


Jacob goes with, and his further want of the divine protection to accom- 


down into 


Egypt. 


pany him ſafe into Egypt, demanded ſome freſh act of religi- 


on from him, he choſe to go to Beer/heba to offer ſome ſacri- 


fices there; both becauſe it was the place where Abraham 


he came within ſome ſmall diſtance from it, he ſent Fulah 


and J/aac had lived fo long and ſo happily, and becauſe it 
was in his way to Egypt, being the utmoſt boundary of Ca- 
naan towards the ſouth. Here God appeared again unto him, 
and bid him not fear to go down, fince he would be with him 
and protect him, and in due time bring his poſterity out of it, 
to enter into the poſſeflion of the promiſed land; adding 
moreover, that as for him, he ſhould have the comfort to 
live near his ſon Jeſeph, to die in his arms, and to have his 


eyes cloſed by him. Jacob, thus comforted and encoura- 


ged, haſted his way to the metropolis of Egypt, and when 


before to acquaint 7c/ep5 with his arrival, and to deſire him 
to come to him in the land of Gen, where he had promiſed 
to ſettle them (A). Jeſeph was no ſooner informed of it, 


than he got up into his chariot, and went to meet his fa- 


ther, and their mutual joy upon this occaſion was ſuch, as is 


Joſeph ac- 
guaints - 
| Pharaoh 
avith it. 


better imagined than expreſſed. As ſoon as this tender greet- 


ing was over, Fo/cph told them, that he would go out of 


A) It is a wonder how the Septuagint came to place the land of 


Goſhen in Arabia, at leaſt ſome copies have it Goſhen in Arabia, ſince 
that was farther off from Egypt than the land of Canaan. St. Je- 
rom thinks, that it was the ſame as Thebais in AZthiopia, or border- 
ing to it (227): but that was too long a journey for Facob, neither 


would Joſeph have been near enough to have ſeen and ſupplied his 


wants : whereas he gives it as a rea{on to his brethren in the former 
chapter for his chooſing this land, that they might be near him : 
but this Geben was fituate between the Red. ſea and the Nile, upon 
the borders of Canaan, not far from On, or Hierapolis (228), where 
his chief habitation was. It was a fruitful ſpot of ground and fit 
for cattle, and therefore Foſephus tells us, that Pharaoh kept his 
own there (229): it was ſeparate from Egypt, and therefore fitteſt 


for Jacob and his family, which would be out of all danger of inter- 


fering with the Egyptians (230). 


(227) Hieron. Le. Hebr. (228) Joſeph. Au. J. 2. c. 7. (229) 
14. ibid. 2 30) Vid. Jun. Merc. & a. a 
5 han 
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hand to give Pharaoh notice of their arrival, who would no 
doubt have the curioſity to ſend for them, and to enquire 
after their occupation; in which caſe he charged them to 
tell him, that they, as well as their fore-fathers, were ſhep- 
herds from their youth. This was indeed an occupation 
which the Egyptians abominated, as we have ſeen before + ; 
but Joſeph had his ends in it, being afraid, leſt Pharaoh ſhould 
detain them in his ſervice, inſtead of ſending them into the 
land of Goſhen where he was deſirous to place them. Ac- 
cordingly, when five of his brethren were brought before the 
king, and were asked what their profeſſion was ; they anſwer- 
ed him as Joſeph had bid them, adding, that the famine, 
which raged in Canaan, had forced them to come with all 
their cattle into Egypt, and begging, that he would be pleaſ- 
ed to appoint them the land of Gaſben to dwell in; which Jacob * 
Pharaoh readily granted. Joſeph likewiſe preſented his fa- r. * 
ther to him, who wiſhed the king abundance of happineſs; fore Pha- 
and being aſked how old he was, anſwered an hundred and rach. 
thirty. Here the king exprefling, perhaps, ſome wonder, to Year of 
ſee a man ſo old, and in fo good a caſe, Jacob added, that his the Flood, 
life had been ſo full of trouble, that he came vaſtly ſhort of 1293. 
the years of his anceſtors. After this Zoſeph conducted him Year be. 
and the whole family to the land of Geſben; where he took fore Chriſt 
care to ſupply them with all the neceſſaries of life, during the 1706. 
whole time of the famine. Pharaoh likewiſe ordered Foſeph 
to chooſe ſome of the ableſt of them, and to commit the care 
of his cattle to them, which he accordingly did b. It will 
not be amiſs to give here the names of Jacob's children and 
grand- children, which came down with him into Egypt. As 
to the difficulties in adjuſting the account of them, and re- 


of conciling it with ſome other places of ſcripture, we chooſe to 
— give them to our readers in a note, rather than interrupt the 
of thread of the hiſtory (B). Ef 

= BÞ ALiſt | 
er | 5 5 | 

- + Vid. ſup. p. 427, fab. nota (Z). b Gen. xlv1. 

* (B) Maſes makes mention of two numbers of ſouls in Jacob's fa- 
0 mily, exclufive of his daughters - in- law, viz. ſixty fix (231) and ſe- 

| fit venty (232) ; he doth likewiſe reckon thirty three ſouls to Leab, 


including Dinah (233); and to Zilpbab her handmaid ſixteen ſouls, 

including Serah, Ajher's daughter, and Beriah's two ſons (234). 
To make which reckonings agree with the fourteen of Rachel (235 

and the two firſt ſums of ſixty ſix and ſeventy, It is to be obſerved, 


(231) Gex. xIvi. v. 26. (232) v. 27. (233) v.15- 
(234) v. 18. (235) v. 22. | 
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A lift of A Lift of Jacob's ſons and grandſons. 


Jacob's | = C{ Reuben ; Hanoch, Phallu, Hezron., 
family. Cara. 
Simeon; Femuel, amin, Ohad, Ja- 
chin, Zohar, Shaul. 
Levi; Gerſhon, Kohath, Merari. 
By Leah | $ Judah; Er, Onan, She- 3 2 
| lab, Pharez, Zerah.). die 


LHachar; Tola, Phuvah, Job, Shim- 


The ſons of . | 
Jacob, and“ \ Zebulun ; Sered, Elon, Jableel. 
their ſons. (aa; Ziphion, Haggas, Shun, Ex- 


bow; Eri, Arodi, Areli. | 

Aſher ; Jimnab, Iſbuab, Iſui, Be- 
riah, Serah, a daughter. 

Dan; Huſbim. 

| By Bilhah Naphtali ; Fahzeel, Guni, Jar, 

= / Shillem. 

Benjamin; Belah, Becher, Aſpbel, 

a Gera, Naaman, "Abi, Rofb, Mup- 
% pim, Huppim, Ard. 

The ſons of Pharez, Fudah's ſon ; Hezron, Hamul, 
of Beriah ; Heber, Malchiel. 


By Zilpah 


1 


By Rachel = 


firſt, that in the number ſixty fix Jacob is not PREY but only the 
ſouls that came out of his loins ; but in the number of thirty three 
he ſeems included, elfe we ſhall find but thirty two, wiz. Leab's 
twenty nine ſons, two grandſons by Pharez, and Dixah, in all thir- 
ty two; but that Jacob is reckoned in this number ſeems intimated 
by the eighth verſe of the chapter, in the words Facob and his ſons, 


| wiz. by Leah. Accordingly Fo/ephus gives us a liſt of them to the 
number of thirty two, including Dinah ; yet ſums them up thirty | 


three, without acquainting us that he includes Jacob; though it is 


plain by the amount that he doth. This being premiſed, the n 


account will ſtand thus: 
 Leeb —— including Jacob. 
Zilbab . 
Rachel 11 excluſive of 7 * and his two fons. 
Bilbal 7 
67 


— F — 


Out of which deduct Jacob, becauſe Moſes reckons here only thoſe x 


that came out of his loins, and there will remain n ſixty hz. 


A Z 

KS 

0 F 

I * 
; | — 


in Canaan. 


It 
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Ix all threeſcore and fix, excluſive of Dinah, Jacob's 
daughter by Leah, and of Foſeph and his two ſons Mana ſſeh 


and Ephraim; which being added to the number, it will a- 


mount to ſeventy ſouls. 
THREE 


To which add Jacob, Joſeph, Ephraim, and Manaſſeh ; becauſe 
this ſecond reckoning is of all the ſouls of Facob's family, in which 
caſe he may be included, and *the whole amount will be ſeventy 
ſouls (236) : but if we reckon Serah, Abber's daughter, as Joſephus 
has done (237), and in all probability Maſes too, fince he mentions 
her in his liſt, we need not to include Jacob in the number: for it 
will be ſeventy complete without him. 


It is true that St. Stephen (238) reckons the whole number of them 


ſeventy five, which diſagrees with that of Moſes ; but it muſt be 
remembered, that the apoſtles and firſt preachers made ufe of the 


 Septuagint verſion, as being the only one then univerſally underſtood = 


by the Fewws ; which verfion adds five more to anaſſeb and Ephraim, 
namely, Machir and Gilead, ſons of Manaſſeh, Sutalan and Tahan, 
ſons of Ephraim, and Eden, Sutalan's fon. But, befides that they 
differ from the Hebrew, by reading eighteen inftead of fourteen 


8 ſouls to Rachel 239): they likewiſe differ from themſelves; for 
J fourteen and the five which they add will make nineteen, and 
* not eighteen. Some antient fathers, thinking this knot inſoluble, 
a have endeavoured to pick ſome myſteries out of it (240); but we 

need not be at any trouble to free the Septuagint verſion from error, 

J. Y which doth in fo many inſtances differ from the original. How- 

ever, there is ſtill another rational way to account for this difference 
IN between St. Szephen's reckoning and that of Maſes, which is as fol- 

BM lows. That St Syzepher follows the firſt number of BMo/es, wiz. fixty 
the ſix ; out of which he excludes Jacob and Fo/eph, and his two ſons, 
ree to which he adds nine of their wives; for Fudab's wife was already 
bs dead, and Benjamin is ſuppoſed to be ſtill unmarried, and Fo/eph's 
* wife out of the caſe: ſo that if we add theſe nine wives, which, 


though not of Jacob's blood, yet belonged to his family, and to 
Foſeph's kindred (which is the expreſſion St. Stephen makes uſe of) 
to the number of ſixty fix, it will amount to ſeventy five 241). 
Some antient and modern writers have ſuppoſed, that all theſe 
grandſons were not born when Faceb went down into Egypt, but 
either ſoon after, or at leaſt during his life; for which reaion they 
think Moſes made no ſcruple to ſet them down with the reſt 242). 
So far are they from thinking, for inſtance, that Benjamin had ten 


(236) Villet cap. xxx vi. (237) Joſ. Aut. J. 2. c. 7. (238) 
Achs. vii. 14. (239) Gen. xli. 22. (249) Auguſt Quſt. 
in Gen. clii. Euchar. & al, (241) Berruyer H. du peup. de 
Dieu, p. 373, 374 42 Edit. Kidder in pentat. (242) Ca met. 


Comm. in Gen. in loc. & Hiſtoire de Tuif5. p. 245. Berruyer ioc. 


thoſe citat. St. Auguſt. Quæſt . 
To 5 Vol. II. . N ſong 
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THREE things are to be obſcrved in the liſt which 44s/e; 


has given us in this chapter, namely, 1. That the wives are 
not {et down in it; becauſe they were not deſcended from him, 
any more than his ſervants and ſlaves. 2. That he doth not 
ſet them down according to the order of their birth as in o- 
ther places e, but mentions thoſe that were born of Leah and 
her maid, and then thoſe of Rachel and her maid. And 3ely, 


_ © Gen, xxxv. 24, & ſeq. & alib. 


ſons by that time, being but a little turned of thirty, that they 


think he was hardly married The ſame thing they ſuppoſe of 


Pharez's two ſons, alledging, though falſely, that Pharez was but 


one year old at Jacob's departure (243). But all theſe ſuppoſitions 
are point blank contrary to the text, and if Mo/es mult have rec- 


koned all thoſe that were born in Egypt before Jacob's death, we 
don't know why he might not almoſt as well have reckoned ſeven 
hundred as ſeventy ; ſince they muſt have encreaſed very faſt there, 
and married very young, elſe they could hardly from ſeventy have 
encreaſed to upwards of ſix hundred thouſand in the ſpace of two 
hundred and fifteen years, which was all the time of their abode in 
Egypt. It will therefore be more reafonable to ſay, according to 
MLoſes's account, that Pharez's two ſons were then born, though 
very young; for Pharez, being begotten of Judah in the thirtieth 


year of his age, might take a wife at fourteen or fifteen, and ſo 


have two ſons before Jacob left Canaan (244). The ſame may be 


likewiſe ſaid of Benjamin, who might have a number of children and 

two grand-children at the age of thirty one. We have already 
given inſtances of men, if they may be called ſo, who have had 
children when they were ſome years younger than we ſuppole theſe 


(245); ſo that there is no reaſon to depart from the plain text of 
4ofes, to fall into more difficult ſuppoſitions, than any that are in 


Another difficulty, that is raiſed againſt this genealogical liſt, is 


the difference of the names here mentioned and in other places of 


{criptere, where the ſame genealogy is rehearſed, as in 1 Chronicles 
and Numbers (246) ; but we have already obſerved, that it is very 


common for men to have two names in the ſcriptures, and to be 
called ſometimes by one, and ſometimes by the other“. Concern- 


ing which the reader may conſult our commentators at their lei- 
ſure ; as well as about the omiſſion of ſome of theſe perſons men- 


| tioned in Moſes's liſt, which are left out by the author of the book 
of Chronicles (247). 1 


( 243) Perrer. (244) Mercer. Villet. (245) See before, 
p. 410, ſb nota (N). (246) 1 Chron iv, 24. Numb xavi. 
7 J 5 Vid. ſup. P. 396, ſub nota (X) (247) Vid. Villct. 


That 


in loc. 
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That the number ſixty ſix, in one part of the liſt, is only of 
the ſouls which came out of Jacob's loins, and the ſecond num- 


ber of ſeventy is that of all the ſouls which belonged to the 


Houſe of Jacob; to which therefore Foſeph and his two ſons, 

and a grand-daughter named Serab, Aſber's daughter, muſt 

be added, in order to make the number of ſeventy complete. 
WHILST Jacob and his family were kept in peace and TheEgyp- 

plenty, by the provident care of his ſon, the Egyptians felt tians ſell 

the diſmal effects of the famine, which encreaſing daily upon their lands 


them, and Jo/eph holding up his corn at a high rate, ſoon a them- 


drained them of all their money. After this they were re- /e{ves for 
duced to ſell their cattie, houſes, land, and at length their , 
very ſelves, for ſubſiſtence. By this means he bought all 

their lands and perſons for the king's uſe ; and from that 

time they all became ſlaves to the crown, except the prieſts, 


who had a ſufficient quantity of proviſions allotted to them 
out of the royal] ſtores, without being at any expence for it. 


One would be apt to think, that Fo/eph's zeal for the king's 
intereſt carried him beyond the bounds of common prudence, 
and that he did not conſider, that, whilſt he took ſuch an 
advantage over a ſtarving people, he raiſed the king's power 


to the degree of an abſolute tyranny, under which his family 
or their poſterity would one time or other ſeverely groan, as 
they effectually did. The text, as well as Joſephus d, tells us, and are 
that he tranſplanted the people from one end of the kingdom tranſplant- 


to the other; and that the miſerable multitude went ſome one ed from one 

way and ſome another*, ſubmitting to any miſery rather than end of the 
ſtarving. However, when the ſeventh and laſt year of ſcar- kingdom to”. 
city was come, Joſeph acquainted them, that they might now the other. 


expect a crop againſt the next year, that the Nile would over- 
flow, and the earth produce again as uſual; that he would diſ- 


tribute freſh lands, cattle, and corn to them, that they might 


return to their uſual tillage ; upon this condition nevertheleſs, The HH 


that from thenceforth the fifth part of all the product of their part of the 
lands ſhould go to the king, and the reſt ſhould be theirs. produce of 
The poor people were glad to ſubmit to theſe conditions, heir /ands 


which werg much better than they probably expected. They aſfigned to 


all ſet about cultivating the ground that was allotted to them, the cron. 


and from that time it paſſed into a law, that the fifth part of 
the product of the whole land of Egypt ſhould belong to the 


crown, which law continued in force for ſeveral centuries 


after, till a new regulation and diviſion was made +. How- 


ever, Joſeph by this means gained the love and eſteem both 
of the king and people. LO 


4 Ch. xlvii. ver. 22, Antiq. lib. 1. c. 7. * Vid. Hebr, 


Chald. & Arab. verſ. + See before, p. 28. 
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Willst he was enjoying the fruits of his great ſucceſs | 


and policy, his family at G ., whom he failed not to viſit 
often, did wonderiully encreaſe both in children and wealth, 
At length Jacob, by that time he had lived there ſeventeen 
years, Naa himſelf to grow old and feeble, and that his 
end could not be far ot, ſent for his ſon Foſeph, and ſpoke 
to him to this purpoſe: Though the deſire of ſeeing a ſon, 


ſo dear to me as you are, raiſed to the height of Egyptian 


glory, joined to the raging famine with which our land was 
_ vitited, made me willingly come down into this ſtrange coun- 
try; yet, Canaan being the inheritance which Gop promiſed 
to Abraham and his poſterity, and where he lies interred with 


my father Iſaac and ſome others of our family, in the ground 


which he purchaſed of the inhabitants ; my laſt and dying re- 
Jacob's re- queſt to you is, that you will not ſuffer me to be buried here; 

| gueſt to but that you will ſwear to me to ſee me carried to Macl pe- 
Joteph. lab, and there depoſited with my anceſtors : your great power 
with the king of Egypt will eaſily obtain you and me that fa- 

vour, which is the laſt I have to aſk of you. TFoſeph did not 

Year of mike his father wait long for that ſatisfaction; he promiſed 
: the Flood, and ſwore to him that he would fulfil his defire ; ; and Jacob, 
Wane bs. who in all probability had ſat up upon his bed whilſt this cere- 


fore Chrilt! mony laſted, bowed down his head towards his bed's teſter, 


1689. in token of adoration and 5 for the en which 
* his ſon had now given him (C) f. 


Joszvn, 


5 Gen. xlix. 


| © 1 In this * where Jacob is ſaid to have bowed himſelf, 
or rather, to have worſhipped, towards the bed's head; the Sep- 
tungint, if it has not been corrupted, ſeems to have read mon 


Matteb a ſtaff, for ed Miutab a bed. So that they have tranſlated 
it, he worſhipped heard the end of his flaff ; and the Rhemiſb divines, 


le worſhipped the head of his flaff (248). From which, and what | 


the apoſt e to the Hebrews ſays (240), that he worſhipped lcaning 
on his ſtaff, (where the word leaning is added, to expreſs the mean- 
ing of the particle Gy hal in the Hebrexv, and in; in the Greek ; 
both which fignify gon, and preſuppoſe his reſting, or leaning up. 
on, and not worſhipping the top of the ſtaff they have not ſcrupled 
to defend the worſhip of the croſs, of which this ſtaff, they pre- 
tend, was the type 250). But, without entering into the contro- 
verſy, it will be ſufficient, in order to juſtify our verſion, to ob- 


(248) Bibl. Remens. is he. (249) Hcbr. xi. 21, 6250 
De Aunotat. in Heb xi, 21. & al. e | f 
eee w hich 


4a 
1 0 
? 


—_ „ . c (( as 


ſerve, F:ri, that the apoſtle made uſe of the Septuagint, and ſo 
n. it as he finds it there, and not as it was in the original, 


CHAP. 7. | to the Babyloniſh Captivity, 


JostPH, who could not long be abſent from the court, 
too © his leave of his father, not without giving ſtrict charge 
to ſome of the family, that, upon the very firft appearance of 
danger, they ſhould immediately ſend for him. Accordingly, 
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as ſoon as word was brought to him that his father was a dy- Joſeph 


ing, he took his two ſons Manaſſeh and Ephraim with him, brings his 


and went to preſent them to him, begging him, that he #*%2 fons 


would give them his blefling before he died. Jacob, at the 


ſight of them, found his ſtrength, as it were, renewed. He 


to Jacob. 


ſat up upon his bed, and addrefling himſelf to him, ſpoke with 


ſuch chearfulneſs, and in ſuch ſtrong and lively terms, as 


ſhewed nothing leſs than the dotage or weakneſs of a dying 


old man. He began with recapitulating all the glorious pro- 


miſes which God had formerly made to him, concerning his 


numerous poſterity's inheriting the land of Canaan, and con- 
cluded with the death of his dear Rachel. How tenderly I 


loved her, continued he, my whole family can teſtify ; but I 


you have had two ſons born in this ſtrange land, which, ac- 


| cording to the uſual order of inheritance, ſhould have only _ 
the poꝛ tion of grand-children in the diviſion of the promiſed 

land; but I will do more for them, and they ſhall from this 855 
day be called by my name, be eſteemed my ſons, and, as Ephraim 


heads of two diſtinct tribes, receive a double lot: thus, in- 


children. I hare yet one thing more in ſtore for you above 


the reſt of your brethren, vix. the portion which I took out 


of the hands of the Amorites by my ſword and bow. This 


deſign to give her and you à further proof of my affection: 


and Ma. 


ſtead of the tribe of Joſeph, they ſhall be called the two tribes naſſeh are 
of Manaſſeh and Ephraim. But if you have any more ſons made two 
after them, they ſhould only be allotted the portion of grand- 


tribes in 
lirael. 


ſhall likewiſe fall to the lot of your poſterity, when Gop 


thall bring you into that happy land (D). He then deſired | 


his 


which the ews did no longer underſtand. And ſecondly, that 


he ſpeaks there of a different action, vis. Jacob's bleſſing Fo/eph's 


here Jacob makes Joſepb ſwear not to bury him in Egypt. Here 


children, which did not happen till ſome time after, whereas 


he ſeems to have kept his bed, and there to have received freſh | 


ſpirits, and to have fat on it, leaning, perhaps on his ſtaff (251). 
(D) There is a threefold queſtion ſtarted from this place, w7z. 
1. What portion this was which Jacob gave to Feſeph. 2. How he 
is ſaid to have conquered it by his ſword. 3. It Shechem be the 
place here meant, why he ſays, that he got it from the Anorites: 


(251) Compare Gen. xlvii and ælviii. Vid Villet. c. 47. 
| | | | V/nercas 


* 
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his two grand-ſons to be brought to him, which Foſeph ac- 
cordingly did, placing the eldeſt at Facob's right, and the 
youngeſt at his left hand : But he was ſurprized to find his 


bleſſeth the father croſs his deſign, by croſſing his arms and laying his 


unger 
before the 
elder. 


right on the head of the youngeſt, and his left on that of the 
eldeſt. He would have hindered it, thinking that it was 
done by a miſtake ; but his father convinced him of the con- 


trary, and, in bleſſing of the lads, which he did with great 
fervency and tenderneſs, he not only preferred Ephraim to 


Manaſſeh, but gave him much the larger and nobler bleſſing. 


The ſequel of this hiſtory wall ſhew how exactly this prophe- 


cy of Jacob was verified in thoſe two tribes, as well as the 


next grand one, Which he pronounced concerning all the 


twelve 8. 


s Gen. xlviii. 


Whereas Hamor the father of Shechem was n Hivite (252) As to 


the firſt ; it is generally agreed, that it was the city and territories 
of Shechem ; for we don't read of any other conqueſts that Jacob 


made; and accordingly we find Shechem mentioned in St. Zohn's 
Goſpel 253) as the place which he gave unto Fo/eph. 2. How 


he could ſay, that he got it by his ſword and his bow, when he ſo 
far diſallowed his ſons barbarous action towards the Shechemites, as 
even to curſe their reſentment which was the cauſe of it, has puz- 


 Hivites, had taken poſſeſſion of it during his abſence. And this 
is the reaſon why he ſays he got, or recovered it from the Amorite:, 


zled all our antient and modern expoſitors to account for; we ſhall 
only mention ſome of the moſt notable conjectures about it. 1. Some 
think it was the ſword and bow of his innocence (254) ; others of 
his prayers (255); others of his money (256): others think, that 
he ſpeaks proleptically, and that it was to be conquered afterwards 


by 7o/eph's poſterity (257): others again think, that Jace“ had at- 
chieved ſome warlike exploit againſt the Amorites, as Abraham had 
_ againſt the four kings 258). But the moſt general and probable 


opinion is, that when his ſons had once got that city and territo- 
ries by the murder of all the inhabitants, he was forced to ſtand 
up in his own defence, and to keep the poſſeſſion of it by force of 
arms, till he removed to Bethel, and to recover it again by the 
ſame means from the Amorreans, who, living intermixed with the 


and not from the Hivites (259). 


(252) Gen. xxxiv. 2. 5 (253) Jobn iv. 3 (254) Hieron. 


tradit. Hebr. (255) Chald. Paraph. (256) Hieron. 
ibid. Auguſt. (257) Jun. & al. (258) Cajetan Andr. | 
Maſius. (259) R. Sal. N. de Lyr. Mercer. Villet. Berruyer, 
& al. BE in iy ol | 
For 
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Fox Jacob, having now exhauſted his ſpirits, and finding 
his death approaching, reſolved to conſecrate his few remain- 
ing hours in foretelling to his ſons, whom he had gathered 
about him, What ſhiould happen to them in the latter days; 
and, as no prophecy was ever more punctually fulfilled than 
this, we ſhall endeavour to give it to our readers in a more 
modern and intelligible ſtile, than we have it in our verſion, 
without departing from the ſenſe of the original ; and where 
any difficulty happens in our way, we ſhall acquaint him with 
it in a marginal note, and endeavour to make it as plain as we 
can. However, we beg leave to premiſe here, that what 
Jacob pronounces, or rather propheſies, concerning his ſons, 
is not fo much to be underſtood as foretold of them, as of 
their tribes ; nor of what ſhall immediately happen to them, 
but of what was not to have its completion till ſome time at 
leaſt after their entrance into the promiſed land. Thus, for 
inſtance, when he ſays, that Zebulun ſhall dwell along the 
| ſea-coaſts, or that NVaphtali is a well-ſpread tree yielding 
grafts and fair branches; it is plain, that he means by the 
firſt, that the lot of the tribe of Zebulun ſhould be by the ſea- 
ſide ; and the laſt, that the Naphtalites ſhould prove in time 
very powerful and numerous. This is what the event has 
fully verified, and what ſhall be further proved in the follow- 
ing notes. The good old patriarch, after a moſt pathetic 
preface to draw their deepeſt attention, began with the firſt- 
born in theſe words To - 1 5 
I REUBEN, thou art my firſt-born, and waſt once the Jacob's 
e firſt- fruits of my might and my ſtrength, and as ſuch thou laſt Bleſ. 4 
« waſt entitled to the right of primogeniture, the beſt por- ing to his | 
tion in the inheritance, to the dignity of the prieſthood, twelve 


and the ſupreme authority over thy brethren : but all s. _- 
e « theſe prerogatives, like the unſtable waters, that paſs by Reuben. 
; « and return no more, are gone from thee ; becauſe thou, 
d « little regarding the ſacredneſs of thy father's bed, didft 
f « defile it, and alienate it from meh; for which crime, 
e „ though thou continue {till to be a tribe in {/rael, yet thou 
IC « ſhalt ever be far inferior to the reſt of thy brethren, either {| 
a « in number, wealth, or ſtrength (E). n 
25 by « SIMEON .4 

b Gen. xxxv. 22. Vid. Munsr. in loc. 

5 cc) The ſequel of the Zewjb hiſtory ſhews, that the tribe of 


Reuben did ſtill remain in obſcurity, and without any of the marks 

of diſtinction, which uſed to be annexed to the right of primogeni- 

S ture, ſuch as a double portion, ſupreme authority, and the prieſt- 

OR hood. Accordingly the Teri expolitors, eſpecially the Sen 
| eabba 


er, 
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& SIMEON or Levi might have ſucceeded to the right of 
ce primogeniture, which their brother's inceſt has juſtly 
« deprived him of, had they not proved ſuch inſtruments of 
&« treacherous cruelty. May my ſoul be for ever preſerved 
<« from ſuch bloody councils, and my honour unſtained from 
* their horrid guilt : For the fierceneſs of their anger hur- 
<« ried them to commit murder, and the impetuouſneſs of 


La 


their fury made them break through all obſtacles that op- 


Judah. 


it thus: „y YN by ya, Thy brethren ſhall 
1 AI Wil 2 ay I am a Reubenite, or 


| reſt, And accordingly Levi had no inheritance among his brethren 


«© poſed them. Curſed be their fury, for it was violent, and 
& their malice, for it was inhuman. This cruel diſpoſition +. 


« of theirs forces me to divide their tribes, that they may 


<< never be rejoined in Jſraell. Thus far the good old pa- 


triarch performed a ſevere and ungrateful taſk, and his pro- 
phecy againſt thoſe tribes was exactly verified in due time 


(F). Then caſting his eyes on Judah, with a joy equal to 
the indignation which he had expreſſed againſt his other 
brethren, he addreſſed himſelf to him thus: | 


«© JUDAH, thy name ſignifies praiſe +, and accordingly 
c thou ſhalt have the praiſe of all thy brethren. They ſhall 
6 fall proſtrate before thee, as before their king and ſove- 
“ reign, and thine encmics ſhall be forced to ſubmit their 


„ necks to thy yoke. Like a young lion ſhall my ſon fall 


« upon his prey, and like an old lion, or a herce lioneſs 


i Gen. xlix. ver. 5, 6, 7. + Vid. ſup. p. 397. 


| Rabbah, or large comment on Genes, tells us (260), that he fell 


from a threefold dignity, viz. TP n An. 


primogeniture, prieſthood, and royal dignity. But becauſe thou 
art fallen, continues the commentator, thy primogeniture is given 


to Foſeph (who accordingly had two portions allotted to him) the 
prieſthood to Levi, and the ſceptre to Judab. And where it is 
ſaid of this laſt 261), thy brethren ſhall praiſe thee, he paraphraſes 


be called by thy name, 1. 6. 
a Simeonite, but a TYP Jebudi, a Few. EIN 

(F) Jacob's words imply a double diſperſion, viz. of the two 
tribes from one another, and their being interſperſed among the 


in the land of Canaan, but had a certain number of cities aſſigned 


to it in every tribe. As for that of Simeon, it had properly but a 


Portion of Fudah's inheritance (262), if we except ſome few places 
which they got upon mount Ser and in the wilds of the valley ot 


Cedar (203). 


(260) Bereſh. Rab. ſet. 98. (261) Gen xlix. 8, (262) 
Fofb. xix. 1, & ſeq. (263) 1 Crea. iv. 39 & 40. 


ready 


52) 
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cc ready to ruſh upon it, who ſhall dare to rouſe him up? 
« The ſceptre ſhail not depart from Fudah, nor the law- 
« giver from between his feet, until SHiloh be come and the 
people be gathered unto him (G); his portion ſhall a- 

& bound 


(G) The ſenſe, as well as completion of this noble prophecy, being 


very much diſputed between the Jews and us, we have endeavour- 
ed to render the latter part of the verſe more agreeable to the ori- 


ginal, which in its plain and obvious tenſe affirms, that the ſceptre 


| ſhall not depart from Judah —- —:ill both Shiloh was come, and 


the nations gathered unto, or brought to his obedience. This 
verſion is further proved by the event; for the Jews did not loſe 
their ſceptre, or Sanbedrim, which was their 997 pPA Beth din, or 
higheſt court of judicature and ſupreme legiſlative power, till the 
Heathen became converts to Chriſtianity, of whom Cornelius was the 
firſt (264): And the Jews themſelves own, that this ſupreme 
court did ſtill ſubſiſt from the time of Aoſes, the founder of it, to 
the deſtruction of Feruſalem by the Romans. They likewiſe own, 


that the word py Sheveth, which we tranſlate Sceptre, doth not 


always ſignify the royal power of dignity, but ſometimes only 


the legiſlative ; and this has been further proved by two eminent 
divines (265). The latter eus therefore, finding themſelves pinch- 
ed by this prophecy, rather than allow the received interpretation 
of the antients, which is agreeable to ours, have fallen into vari- 


ous abſurd notions, which they are not ahamed to defend with a 


_ zeal peculiar to them. Thus ſome will have the meaning of 
this paſſage to be, that the M2/7ab hail not come, till HHilab, 


the place ſo called, be deſtroyed, or the Few:/> monarchy be at an 
end (266). Others by Sheveth underſtand a tribe, which that word 


alſo ſignifies, and think the meaning to be, that Judah ſhould 


not ceaſe to be a tribe till the com ing of Metab (267) : in which 
they have been allo followed by ſome Chriſtians (268); becauſe 

that tribe did viſibly ſubſiſt as ſuch til! the deſtruction of Feruſa- 
lem, but ſo did that of Levi However, many of our modern 
Jeaus ſtand ſtifly to this ſenſe, and ſcruple not to affirm, that it has 
ſubſiſted not only to that time, but even to this very day, pure and 
unmixed. Others add, that it retains ſtill a kind of ſceptre, or 
royal power, beyond the river Euphrates, and that the Nai, or 
head of it, is a prince lineally deſcended from Judah, whoſe fplen- - 
dor, dignity, and power over his own tribe, is little inferior to 
that of a king (269): but credat Fudeus. Tis certain we have 
only their bare word for this imaginary kingdom. They likewiſe 


(869) 49s 10. paſ. (265) Vid. in Mede's works, a ſer- 


mon on that text and Saurin's Diſcours Hiftoriques, c. diſc. ALI. 
(266) Aben-Ezra in loc. & al. (267) Vid. Munſt. in loc. 
(268) Oleaſt. Jun. Villet. & al. in loc. (269) Benj. de Tu- 
del. Liner & al. 


Vol. II. Hh _ _ diſagree 


3 
* 
» 
4 . 
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tc bound with ſuch fertile vineyards, fruitful trees, and paſture 
& grounds, that he ſhall tie his aſs to the vine and palm- 
c tree, and waſh his garments in the juice of the grape, 
&« and his teeth with the milk of his kine (H) *. 


« ZEBULUN'S 


* Gen. ibid. ver. 8. & ſeq. 


diſagree not only with us, but even among themſel ves, about the 


meaning of the word pp Mechokek, law-giver. Concerning 


which we ſhall refer our readers to the two laſt-mentioned divines 


for further ſatisfaction (270). 


As to the word 175% Sib, though it be almoſt univerſally 
owned to mean the 4/ef#ah, yet as to its original ſignification there 


is no ſmall diſagreement. St. Jerom reads it Shalaach from N- 
Shalach to ſend, reading N for N (271). Others from Hp - 


{ah to be peaceable (2 72), and underſtand by Shiloh a peace-maker. 
Others derive it from Hy Sil, which they will have to ſignify 


a ſon, becauſe c Shiliah, or Sbilijab, fignifies the ſecundine 
of a woman (273) ; but tis plain the firſt of theſe is no where 


to be found in the Old Teſtament, and the ſecond only in one 
place, where it moſt probably ſignifies the ſecundine (274). A 
modern critic takes the word Shiloh to fignify the end, and the 
fenſe of the words to be, that from the time the ſceptre comes in- 


to the tribe of Judah, it will continue in it till that tribe be at an 
end (275 \ ; but his opinion has been lately confuted, among many 
others, by the above-mentioned Monſ. Saurix, in an elaborate diſ- 
courſe on that ſubjet T. Another modern author tells us, that it 
ought to be derived from S$hu/ah, to fatigue, be tired, ſaffer, and 


to be applied to the ſufferings of the Meſiab (276): but without 


fatiguing our readers any further, the moſt probable ſenſe of the 


word, if the change of a letter be allowed, will be that, of the Sep- 
tuagint, Onkelos, and ſome others (277) who read it "9% Shelo, 


that is, be to <whom it belongs, j and N being often interchanged 


in the ſacred book *, the ſenſe will be plainly this, that the 


ſceptre or legiſlative power ſhall not depart from, but be depoſited 


in the tribe of Judab, until the right owner, or he, Helo, to 
whom it of right belongs, has made his appearance in the world. 


This ſenſe ſeems the moſt eaſy, natural, and agreeable to the ori- 


ginal, as well as the moſt applicable to Cyr15T the king of kings. 


As for the » redundant in 59% Shilo, it is agreeable to the pro- 


perty of the word Ehævi as the Grammarians ipeak. 
(H) Fadah's lot did exactly anſwer this prediction, it was a fer- 


tile land, full of vineyards, fruit-trees, and noble paſture-ground 


(270) Mede ard Saurin loc. citat. (271) Hieron. gu. Heör. 
(272) Mercer. & a/ (273 Vid. Villet. cap. 49. & Saurin voc. cit. 
(274) Deut. xxwviii. 579. (275) Le Clerc. in Com. Pentat. in lac. 
I Saur. /oc. cit. (276) Gouſſet Comm. ling. Hebr. ſub voce ND 
fatigare. Vid Calm. ſub voce Schilo. (277) LAX. Targ Onkel. ir 
loc. Mornay cont. Jud. Olcaſt & al. * Vid. 2 Sam. xvi. 10. X 

N * 
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«© ZEBULUN'S (I) dwellings ſhall ſpread themſelves a- Zebulun. 
long the borders of the ſea, and he ſhall ſtretch the num- 
„ ber of his commodious havens as far as the city of Zi- 
$6 don 1. Tp 

£© ISSACHAR, like a ſtrong, but indolent aſs, ſhall Iſſachar. 
% chooſe to carry burdens in the midſt of his brethren, ra- 
<< ther than be deprived of his beloved eaſe, in the pleaſant 
land of his inheritance, and prefer ſervitude and tribute 
<c before the fatigues of war and conqueſt (K) v.“ 

FRoM the ſix ſons of Leah Jacob paſſes to thoſe of Bilbab, 
RachePs maid. He begins with intimating, that the ſons of 


! ibid. 13. "Ibid. 14. 


for cattle. It was in this tribe that the valley of EScol, or the 
Þrook of the grape, was, a bunch of which was brought by two of 
the ſpies whom 49/es ſent to ſearch the land, as a ſpecimen of the y 
richneſs of that ſoil : here was likewiſe the brook or torrent of 1 
that name, along whoſe banks were the moſt delicious paſture 
grounds: (278) and ſome travellers aſſure us, that there are ſtill 
very large grapes to be met with in the valley of Hebron, which 
may be probably that along which that torrent runs (270). 
(I) Zebulun is mentioned next, though Hachar was elder than 
he, for which no certain reaſon can be aſſign'd, unleſs we ſuppoſe, 
that the patriarch had a prophetic eye to the lot which was to 
fall to Zebulun, which was in time to become famous for being 


z the chief dwelling of the Meſſiab; for Nazareth and Capernaum 

were in that tribe, and himſelf was denominated a Nazarene from 

t the firſt of theſe cities (280; but this is a conjecture only. Cer- 

: tain it is however, that if Jacob had been preſent at the diviſion of 

# the promiſed land, he could hardly have given a more exact de- | 1 

f ſeription of Zebulun's lot, than he did then above two hundred and _ _ 
d fifty years before it happened : for it extended from the ZMedvter- 1 
4 ranean on the weſt, to the lake of Genezareth on the eaſt ide. Vs 


() No leſs wonderful and exact was he in the deſcription of 
 JHachar's tribe, and the lot that fell to it. The Chaldee paraphraſt, 
who is alſo followed by the generality of Few! Rabbies, gives a 
quite different turn to this prophecy : they read it thus. 1/achar, 
e finding that his lot is fallen in a fertile land, ſhall ſubdue the in- 
4 habitants of it, and bring them under tribute; but the firſt ſenſe 
is more agreeable to the original, and verified by the event: 
for that tribe had the richeſt and moſt fertile ſpot in all the land of 
| Canaan, but was often infeſted and ſubjected by ſtrangers, eſpect- 
ally in the time of the Judges. = = 


(278) Num. xiii. paſſ. Calvin. Mercer. Jun. Grot. & 41. 
(279) Vid. Calmet Comm. in Numb. xiii. ver. 23, 24. (2 80) Matt. 
ii. ult. & cap. iv. 13. & /q. | 


h 2 the 
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the handmaids ſhould have the ſame priviledge with thoſe of 


the miſtreſſes, and be heads and judges of their own tribes. 
Then alluding to the name of Dan, a judge, he declares, 
«© that he ſhould judge his people, that is, his own tribe, 
like the reſt of the twelve; and then adds, „ that like a 
„ ſerpent hid in the highway, or a viper in the ſand, which 
<«« doth not openly aſſault its enemy, but bites him by the 
<«« heel; ſo Dan ſhould overcome more by policy and ſtrata- 
„gem, than by valour and open force (L) a.“ Here the 
prophetic patriarch breaks out into an ejaculation, [ wait for 
thy ſalvation, O LoRD. The meaning of which ſeems to 


A 


be this, that whether his poſterity were preſerved by their 


valour or policy, whether they owed their ſucceſs to the 
drawn ſword of Judab, or the hidden ſnares of Dan; yet 
their ſafety and happineſs did chiefly depend on the gracious 


promiſes of Gop, on whom he did rely. Others think 
however, that Jacob, foreſeeing either the grievous oppreſ- 


ſions which that tribe was to labour under, as it actually 
« Ibid. 16. & ſeq. 


a) The word HR MNachaſs in the original ſignifies a ſerpent 


in general, which having no ſuch qualities as are here deſcribed, 


the Septuagint have tranſlated it by the word Ceraſtes, which is a 
kind of ſerpent, ſo called from its having two fleſhy horns ; its 


iünſtinct is to hide itſelf in the ſand, and by faſtening on the horſes 
heel, to make him overthrow his rider (281). The Jesus think, 


that this prophecy was more paticularly fulfilled, when Samſes, 


Who was of that tribe, pulled down the large building, which 
cruſhed him and the Philiſtines to death (282) Others, both Fews 


and Chriſtians, ſuppoſe, that Jacob deſigned to intimate by it, 
that though Dan's tribe was but ſmall, he having had but one 
ſon, yet it ſhould produce one of the moſt famous Judges of all 
{ſrael (283): As for thoſe who apply this prophecy to Antichriſt, 
as if he was tocome out of that tribe ; becauſe he is omitted in 
the Apocalypſe in the liſt of the tribes that were ſealed (284; 
they are ſcarce worth copfuting, fince they may as well fetch him 
out of that of Simeon. which Moſes omits when he bleſſes the 


reſt (285). Beſides, Jacob pronounces theſe words as a bleſſing, 


not as a curſe, to Dan, whoſe tribe moreover was diſperſed, if 


not extinguiſhed, a thouſand years before Antichriſt appeared in 
the world, if he has yet at all. 


(281) Vid. Bochart. lie en lib. 1. col. 28. 
Munſt. in loc. Villet. c. (283) Chald. Paraph. Jun. in loc. 
Calmet. H: fe. O. T. 986780 Perrer. contr. 1. (285) Deut. 


XXX11. 
did 


(282) Vid. 


1 
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did from the Amorites o, from which nothing but a miracle 
could ſave them, or their defection from the true worſhip of 


Gop, that tribe being the firſt that ſet up the public wor- 
ſhip of idols ?, did breath out this ſhort prayer for their 


deliverance. However, it is not improbable, that Jacob 


might have a much higher view than any of theſe, and that his 
comparing Dan to a viper might bring into his mind that 
univerſal ſalvation, which was to be wrought by the ſeed 


of the woman, which was to bruiſe the ſerpent” s head, and 
to have his heel bruiſed by it 4. 
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« Gap, continued he, ſhall be often infeſted by bands Gad. 


of robbers and plunderers, but he ſhall conquer them at 


laſt (M) r. 


« ASHER's portion ſhall * him happy; it ſhall abound Aſher. 


© with excellent corn and oil, the bread and dainty meats 


o Judg. i. 34. Vid. Tant. in 1 Ibid. cap. xvii. & 
XV111. paſſ. 4 Gen. ii. 15, bid. xlix. 19. 


(M) What was cropheſicd of G i 5 verified. 
His lot happened on the other fide Jordan, where he was conti- 


nually expoſed to the excurſions of the plundering Arabs, but, 


by the continual watchfulneſs and bravery of that tribe, they were 
not only prevented, but ſometimes alſo caught and plundered in 


their turn by the Gadites. Others indeed underſtand it quite other- 
wiſe, and it muſt be owned, that the original is ſomewhat obſcure 
in this place : they read it thus, Gad, being girded for the bat- 


tle, ſhall lead an army and bring it back conqueror, which they 


apply to Jepbtba, who is thought to have been of that tribe; but, 
as this ſenſe is rather too forced, others read it, Gad armed ſhall 


fight at the head of all J/-ae/ ; which they think was in ſome : 
meaſure verified, when, having received their portion on one fide 


Jordan, they offered likewiſe to go and help their brethren on the 
other fide to conquer theirs. But beſides that this is alſo far fetch- 
ed ; theſe prophecies ſeem rather to intimate the fate and ſuc- 
ceſs of the tribes in general, than any particular action or cir- 


cumſtance of theirs. And therefore we prefer the firit reading, and 
think, that the prophecy refers chiefly to the continual conflicts the 

| Gadites had with the Hagarenes, that is with Jetur, Nephiſb, and 
Nodab, whom they ar length overcame, and took from them in 


one battle fifty thouſand camels, two hundred and fifty thouſand 
ſheep, and an "hundred thouſand men priſoners { 286). This ſenſe 


| is likewiſe more agreeable to the character which Moſes gives cf 


that tribe, who compares it to a lion that leapeth _ hys 
prey (287). | 


(286) 1 Chron. v. 20, 21. Vid. Mercer. Villet. 1 S al. 
(287) Deut. xxxiii 22. & ſeg. | | 
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< that ſhall be made of them ſhall be fit for a king's 
„ table (N) ““. 

40 NAPHTALI is like a large tree, well- ſpread, or having 
« orafts, which ſhoot out pleaſant branches. Or, accord- 
ing to our Englih verſion, Naphtali, like a hind newly 


eſcaped, or let looſe ſhall excel his brethren in ſwiftneſs, 


and be remarkable for the ſweetneſs of his eloquence (O) t. 
THESE tour laſt were the ſons of the two hand-maids, 


from whom he patles with a ſeeming joy to thoſe of bis 


beloved Rachel; and Foſeph, whoſe turn came next, heard 
. Ibid. ver. 20. 5 t Ib. v. 21. 


(N) The blefling ſpoken to Aer is capable of a double ſenſe, 
and both verified by the event, namely, either that his country 
ſhould be the moſt fertile, and produce the nobleſt corn in the whole 
land of Paleſtine, which it actually did; or elſe, that it ſhould a- 


bound with the fineſt and moſt delicious oil, fit to be mixed in all 
kinds of paſtry-work, which his portion was alio remarkable for, 
inſomuch that its oil was the moſt famed of all Canaan s, as ſhall 


be ſhewn in the ſequel: for which reaſon we have choſen to word 


it in ſuch terms as ſhould expreſs the two excellencies of that noble 


foil, rather than to confine the ſenſe to either particular; though 

Moſes in his bleſſing of that tribe ſeems to intimate the latter, when 
he ſays that er ſhould dip his foot in oil (288). 

( ) We have alſo given this prophecy in both the ſenſes whick 

the original will bear; but as that which our Eng/iþ verſion 


gives us is ſomewhat uncouth and unintelligible we have endea- 


voured to make the ſenſe of it a little plainer; though that read- 
ing be the moſt generally received both by antient and modern ex- 
poſitors; and the firſt part applied to Barak's overcoming Siſera . 
and the latter to the ſweet words which Deborah and he ſang in the 


noble canticle which was made on that occaſion (289); yet as we 


have obſerved, that Jacob's bleflings have a more general ſcope, we 
prefer the firſt reading, which compares him to a well-ſpread 


oak, which is agreeable to the original, and more exactly verified 


7 the event; for no tribe multiplied ſo wonderfully as this of 


Naphtali, who had but four ſons when he came into Egypt ; yet 


could muſter up upward of fifty three thouſand men fit to bear 


arms (290) when they came out of it; i. e. in leſs than 220 years. 


| Thoſe who make a difficulty againſt our tranſlating the Hebrew 
N Ailab a great tree, becauſe it is contrary to the Mazorah's 

punctuation, may find that verſion juſtified by the learned Bochart 
and Le Scene, as well as that of the whole verſe (291) which 1s 
2grecable to the . Chaldee, and Arabic verſions, 


(288 Bid, wer. 24. (289) Fudg. c. iv. 2 v. p. tot. (290) 


Numb. i. 43. (291) Bechart. Hiereſ. Le Scene. EV. on a new 
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his bleſſings pronounced in the moſt pompous and endearing 


terms. - 

Joskrn, ſaid the good old father, ſhall increaſe daily joſeph. 
more and more, as his name doth emphatically imply. His 
beauty attracted the eyes of the fair ſex, the damfels ran upon 
thewalls to ſee him (P); or, according to our verſion, he 
ſhall multiply like a fruitful bough planted by a well fide, 
whoſe branches run up and ſpread againſt the wall. Men 


armed with the poiſoned darts of rancour and envy, meaning 
his brethren, have cauſed him a world of woe; his ruin would 


have been unavoidable, had not the Almighty, in whom he 
truſted, proved his ſtrong ſhield and defence, broken his 
bonds from off his arms (Q), and brought him out of pri- 
ſon, to be a father and protector to the houſe of Iſrael; for 


this the LORD, even the God of thy father, ſhall bleſs thee 


with the dew of heaven, and with the fatneſs of the earth, 
with the fruit of the womb, a numerous poſterity, and the 
fruit of the breaſt, and plenty of all forts of cattle. May alt 
the bleflings promiſed to me and to my forefathers, be 


C) The original has 9 (2 Ben porath ; which if derived 
from the root d Para, he has fructified, as ſome do, the ſenſe. 
will be 7o/eph is a fruitful ſon; and then the word 4A Banott 


(daughters) muſt be underſtood figuratively of the branches that run 
along the wall ; but we rather chooſe to derive the word from. 
Id Paar, to make, or be, beautiful, the & being quieſcent in 
holeim, as the grammarians ſpeak, and then the literal ſenſe will 
be, Joſepb is à ſor of beauty; the daughters ran upon the walls to fee 
him, and this reading has by far the moſt votes. 5 


(Our Exgliſb verſion and ſome others render this verſe thus; 
but his bow abode in ſtrength, and the arms of his hands were made 
ſtrong : but this interpretation is ſomething forced, and the literal 


| ſenſe runs thus; but he continued in the ftrength of his bow ; and the 


bands of his arms (not weapons but the arms of his body N' Je- 
phuſu were (not ſtrengthened, as it is there rendered) but broken, 
ſcattered ; which therefore may be more applicable to his fetters, 
in which ſenſe the Septuagint, Vulgate, Chaldee, &c. have taken it; 
the ſame word alſo occurs in the firſt verſe of the 68th pſalm; ler 
God ariſe, and let his enemies be ſcattered, is therefore rightly ren- 
dered there, and it would have been nonſenſe to have ſaid let hia 
enemies be ſtrengthened, that verſe being the very words which 


Moſes and the 1/raelites uſed, whenever the ark was taken up, before 


they marched from one place to another (292) : to which may be 
added, that the verb 19 Phe, has ſeldom any other fignification 
than that we have given it, which however we ſubmit. to the 
reader, nes 3 
(292] Namb. x. 33. 5 
N : doubled 
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doubled upon TFoſeph's head, even upon his crowned head, 
(R) ; may they out-top and out-ſtretch the everlaſting moun- 
tain, and prove to him more fruitful and laſting than 


they uv. 
; Ben JAMIN, the laſt of all Jacob's ſons, who had been 
ſo great a favourite of his father, did probably expect a ſuitable 


bleſſing from him; but whether it were that Jacob foreſaw 
no extraordinary merit or happineſs attending his tribe, or 


that its being afterwards blended with that of Judah, would 


make it to ſhare in all its bleſſings, he contented himſelf with 


deſcribing him by his fierce and warlike diſpoſition, who wolf- 


| like ſhould ſhed the blood of his enemies, and in the evening 


divide their ſpoil (S). Having thus pronounced his propheti- 
cal bleſſing to every tribe (IT), he reminded them, eſpecially 
| | ns > Foſcph, 


u Thid. ver. 22. & ſeq. 


() We have here likewiſe ventured to depart from the Engliſß 
verſion, which renders the words N i Nazir Achauf, him that 
was ſeparate from his brothers; for though the verb ] Nazar ſig- 
nifies to ſeparate, whence the word Nazarite comes, and Fo/eph 


was really ſeparated from his brethren when he was ſold into E- 


t; yet it is not probable, that Jacob would have couched fo bar- 
arous and unnatural an action in ſuch ſoft terms, when the original 


| abounds with the moſt expreſſive : beſides Nazar doth rather figni- 


a ſeparating upon a religious account; it is therefore more pro- 


bable that he uſed the word Nazir, which fignifies crowned, in al- 


luſion to the ſuperintendants of the king's houſhold, in all the eaſtern 


empires, who were called Nazirs, and probably wore ſome kind of 


diadem about their heads by way of diſtinction and grandeur (293). 


This ſenſe will be more agreeable likewiſe to the ſolemn and 


xix. (2950 Ibid. c. xx. (296) 1 Sam. paſi. 


pompous ſtyle, which the patriarch uſes throughout all Joſepb's 


bleſſing. 


(S) The warlike and untameable diſpoſition of this tribe was 


ſufficiently verified afterwards in many inſtances, but more parti- 
cularly the two following ones ; namely, firſt, by the fierce battles 
which they fought againſt the united force of all the other tribes, 
though for a very bad cauſe, the Levite's abuſed concubine (294), 
wherein they came off conquerors twice, tho' vaſtly inferior in num- 


bers (295) : and ſecondly, by the war, which the houſe of Saul, 


who was of that tribe, had with David and the houſe of Fudah, for 
the kingdom (296) ; however, tis certain, that they are deſcrib'd 
in ſcripture as the fierceſt warriors, and experteſt archers in //- 
rael. 


(T) Some critics have cavilled at the words of Mofes, he (Ja- 
(293) Vid. Calmet. Hi. Old. Jef in le. (294) Juck. 
OED cob) 


CAP. 7. to the Baby loniſſi Captivity. 
Foſeph, that they ſhould bury him with his anceſtors in the 
cave of Machpelah ; and they having renewed their promiſe 
to him, he laid himſelf again in his bed, and ſoon after ex- 


pired v, being 147 years of age, ſeventeen of which he ſpent 
in Egypt i in the land of Goſhen * 
TRE 


» Gen. xlix. 


cob) Bleſſed every one ho ans a ſeparate bleſſing (297) ; whereas 
they ra the three firſt might a ie been — * 1 called 
curſes than bleſſings; and this has given others and us unn 
trouble of anſwering them. Some authors have been too fond of 
having recourſe to the ſubtilties of the ſchools to elude this difficul- 
ty: thus St. Ambro/e tells us, that they being rather propheſies 
than bleſſings, muſt therefore be bleſſings becauſe they are propheſies b 


(298): and another Romiſb author ( 299) ſays, that they were called 


bleſſings from the greateſt part being ſuch ; whereas it is ſaid, that 
he bleſſed every one (300): others therefore have bethought 
themſelves of that thread-bare ſolution, that the ſame word in the 
original ſignifies to bleſs and to curſe, which has been applied to 
other cafes as well as this, and to as little ſe. Thus, when 
Jeb's wife bids him bleſs Gov and die, t ve thought that 
ſhe meant curſe Goo, and die; whereas tis pleain ſhe only 
ſpeaks ironicaliy to him, and means nothing but 1A 2 he bleſſes 
Gop in vain ; fince he would die as well as thoſe that let it alone. 
> for R. Salomon's anſwer, we mention it only for its abſurdity | 
1 who ſays, that Jacob deſigned indeed to bleſs 

"7 his but that he was ſeized with a — fit at the begin. 
ning, which made him curſe the three firſt that came to hand. It will 

be ſufficient to ſay, that he blefſed them all, though nat alike ; and 
if his ſevere rebuke to the three eldeſt, and the puniſhment he pro- N 
nounced againſt them, did bring them to a ſenſe of their wicked- 
neſs, it was a bleſſing to them, though not a temporal one; tho 


even in this laſt ſenſe he may well be faid to have bleſſed them 574 
likewiſe, ſince he aſſigned each of them a lot in the inheritance of — _ 
the promiſed land, which he had power to have deprived them of ; = 
and as Moſer did afterwards bleſs them, 'tis plain, he did not think 1 
that they had received a curſe from their father. * 4 
(V) Beſides theſe propheſies of Jacob, which Moſes has preſerved . = = 
to us, and which have been ſufficiently verified by their events, the 1 
Jeus attribute ſome other works to him, ſuch as the treatiſe, en- 14 
titled, The Ladder to Heaven; in which there is an explanation of 1 
that which he ſaw in a dream at Bethel; and which the Ebtonite; | 1 ih 
adopted as canonical ; and a teſtament called by his name, The | 1 
* of Jacob, reckoned by Pope Gelafius * the Apocry- bo —— 


Teak. Gen. xlix. 28. (298) Ambrof. de Benedi 2. Patriarch. 
a 5 i... (299) Perrer. (300) Ver. 28. 114 
Per. ow 2 | pb. x 'Y 
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AND now Foſeph, who had hitherto ſuppreſſed his grief, 
began to give it full vent; he fell upon his dead father, bathed 


his face with tears, and expreſſed all the filial forrow that 


ſuch a loſs could inſpire; at length, remembring his dying 
charge, he went to get his body embalmed, and to make all 


bother preparations for his funeral. The Egyptians on their 


part mourned for him as long as the days of his embalming 
laſted, viz. ſeventy days, the ceremony of which was per- 
formed as follows; the body was ſent to the phyſicians or 


embalmers, who firſt took out the brain and entrails, and 


waſhed them in palm-wine, impregnated with ftrong aſtrin- 
phat. The Fews do likewiſe uſe ſome prayers every night, which 


they pretend to have been compoſed by him : they affirm, that he 

wrote the fourteen gradual pſalms, and ſome others, whilſt he lived 
with Laban; all which fables are only fit for a Fewjf creed. How- 
ever, as to the great praiſes which they give him, no one can blame 
them for it; and the author of Eccleſiaſticus has juſtly ſummed up 
his character in few words, chap xliv. 25, 26. Some divines, eſ- 
pecially of the church of Rome, look upon him not only to have 
plainly foretold the coming of the J/effab, but to have been likewiſe 


a kind of type of him in his laborious and troubleſome life; in his 
flights and travels; in his marriage with Leah, the figure of the 


Fewiſh ſynagogue ; and afterwards with his beloved Rachel, the 


The J/ohammedans allow him to have been not only a prophet, 


but alſo the father of all the prophets, who were all deſcended from 
him except Fob, Jethro, and Mohammed. They likewiſe believe, 
that the royal dignity did not depart from his poſterity till the 


times of Fohn the Baptift and Jesus CHRIST, and that the twelve 
tribes of the Jeu did ſpring from him, as their own twelve tribe; 
did fpring from mael. Jacob gave name to two places, wiz. the 
well and the ford of Jacob: the former was ſtill known by that 


name in our Saviovuk's time, and we read of a famous church 
formerly built there in the form of a croſs, and dedicated to St. 


Jobn the Baytift ; and that the well was juſt before the rails of the 
communion-table, to which ſick folks reſorted in great numbers to 


drink ſome of its waters for the recovery of their health. As for 


the ford of Jacob it is not eaſy to gueſs whereabouts it was; but 
as for thoſe who think, that he forded the Jordan near the place 


where it empties itſelf into the ſea of Tiberias, they ſeem to have 
gone much out of the way, and it is more likely, that he croſſed 


mewhere near Bethfoan, ſince he came back by that way, when he 
returned from Mæſopotamia, and that he croſſed the Fabbok at 


 Mahanaim, and went from thence to Penie and Succuth, which 
are near Bethſban, and his prayer, that he bad paſſed over that river 
enly with his flaff, and now with two bangs, makes it probable, 


that he came back the fame way he went. 
8 gent 
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gent drugs ; after which they began to anoint the body with 
oil of cedar, myrrh, cinamon, and caſſia, and this laſted 
thirty days. They next put it into ſalt of nitre during the 
ſpace of forty days longer; ſo that they allowed threeſcore 
and ten days to compleat the ceremony *, This method 
however was only uſed for perſons of the greateſt rank ; the 


meaner people had a cheaper way, but Joſeph was too ſen- 


ſible of his father's merit to ſpare any coſt on him, His being 
in deep meurning making him unfit to appear at court, he 
begged of ſome of Pharaoh's officers to acquaint him of his 


father's death, and with his laſt commands, who made no 
difficulty to grant his favourite's juſt requeſt, and ordered 


moreover the chief officers of his houſhold, and the —__ 
of the kingdom, to accompany the funeral pomp. All 

cob's ſamily went likewiſe along with it, none ſtayed befind 
but their wives and little ones. The cavalcade conſiſted of a 
great number of chariots, and a vaſt multitude of men on horſe- 


back. As ſoon as they had croſſed the river Fordan, and 


were entered into the land of Canaan, they made a halt of 
ſeven days at the threſhing-floor of Azad, and there perform- 
ed a funeral ceremony, which made the Canaanites call the 
place Abel-Mixraim, or the mourning of the Egyptians. 

They then continued their march *till they arrived at Mach- 
| pelah, where IſraePs ſons depoſited him in the cave, and 
then returned to Egypt with the reſt of their company. It 
was then that Foſeph's brethren began to fear his reſentments 
for the former wrongs they had done him; to prevent which 


as much as they could, they ſent an . meſſage to him, 


that it was their fuber's earneſt requeſt to him, that he would 
forget all paſt injuries, and take them ftill under his pro- 


_ tection. Such an injurious and undeſerved ſuſpicion might 


have had a quite contrary effect than they deſired, had he 
been of a leſs generous temper ; but Foſeph was fo far from 
reſenting it, or enquiring into the validity of this pretended 


laſt requeſt of their father, which he never had heard of be- 
fore, though he was the proper perſon to whom it ſhould have 


been made; that he could not refrain his tears, whilſt the meſ- 
ſenger was acquainting him with the concern and dread his 
| brethren were in: to remove which he ſent immediately for 
them, and received them with the ſame affection as when 
Jacob was alive; he excuſed and comforted them, and gave 


them ſuch freſh aſſurances of his future love and protection, 
that they went joyfully home to their families, though pro- 


* See * P- 264. 
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bably' very much amazed at the greatneſs of his ſoul, a 
virtue to which they ſeem to have been utter ſtrangers. 

Hx outlived his father about ſixty years, and when he 
found his death approaching, he ſent for his brethren and 
told them, with the fame prophetic ſpirit that Jacob had 
done before, that Goo would, according to his promiſe, 
bring their poſterity out of Egypt into the land of Canaan : 
he charged them therefore not to bury him there, but to 


lay his body in a coffin, and depoſit it in ſome place where 


they might find it, and carry it away with them, and bury 
it in the ſpot of ground which Jacob had given to him by 
his laſt will. He gave up the ghoſt ſoon after *, and his 


brethren took care to fulfil his laſt requeſt, having firſt got 


him embalmed, after the manner of the Egyptians * 


* Tbid cap. ult 
(W) The Fewifs rabbies have been very fertile in their inven- 


tions, in adding many particulars to the life and death of this great 
man, of which there is not the leaſt footitep in ſcripture. In in- 
ſtance of the firſt kind is the bloody fight, which he had with one 


 Txzepho, the ſon of Eliphaz, at his father's funeral, who would 
have withſtood their burying him in that cave of Machpelab, diſ- 


puting their title to that ground, whom Jeſepb and his men having 


overcome, carried away with them into Egype, and kept him there 
a priſoner as long as Foſeph lived; but as ſoon as he was dead, 


Tzepho found means to eſcape into ray. This ftory is quoted by 


_ ſome learned rabbies (301) out of Jeſepbus Ben-gorion, by which 
name the Jes call Joſephus the hiſtorian. After his death, 


tell us, the magicians of Egype told Pharaoh, that if he had a mind 


to keep the Hebrews in his dominions, he muſt hide the body of 
Joſepb in ſome place where they ſhould never find it; for it would 
be impoſſible for them to go out of Egype without it: upon which 


his body was ordered to be put into a yy dp oy ms 


cheſt that weighed 500 talents, which, even a ing to the Syri- 


an talent which is but 12 pound, amounted to 6000 pound weight, 
which they carefully laid in the bottom of one of the branches of 


the Nile, after they had turned the courſe of it another way, whilſt 
they ſunk it in the mud: and that Moſes was forced to work a mi- 
rlacle to get it out and carry it away (302), Some tell us, that his 

_ coffin was carefully laid up in the king's treaſury, becauſe his ma- 
gicians had foretold, that if ever it was carried out of Egypt, the 


(301) R. Abr. Sepharhadi, R. ef Gerand. =. (302) Elle 


 Haddevarim Rabba. ſe#. I Det See alſo the life of Moſes, 
% 4 _ Ig er See alſo the life of 6h 


rench p. 32. and his notes, I. 2. c. 2. 
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The ſequel of the ſtory ſhews how punQually their poſterity 


fulfilled the latter part of his will, taking his body with 
them, and burying it in the place which he had ap- 
pointed (X). He was 110 years old, when he died, 


land would fall into moſt terrible darkneſs, and be plagued with an 


infinite number of other evils (303): belides theſe Jewiſb fables, 


Joeſepb has likewiſe been thought to have inſtructed the Egyptians in 
all thoſe ſciences which they became ſo famous for, by applying to 


him that verſe in the pſalms, that he might inſtruct his (Pharaoh's) 
princes, and teach bis ſenators wiſdom. In a word, he has been 


taken for Serapis, Offris, Adonis ; for Mercury, alias Hermes; for 
the famous Thant, or Hermes Trizmegift, the reputed inventor of 
arts and ſciences (304) : on the other hand, ſome heathen authors 
(305) tel: us, that he learned ſeveral magic arts in Egype, and in 


particular chat of interpreting ſigns and dreams, and there is a book 
of magic ſtill extant, which has been falſely attributed to him, en- 


titled Fo/epb's Looking-g/afs : it is mentioned by Trithemius, Naude, 


and others. He is thought to have been the inventor of the art of 


meaſuring, and contriver of land-marks ; which latter is more than 


robable, 'becauſe he was forced to diſtribute the lands again to 


| Foyptians, after the famine was over, which might put him up- 
on excogitating ſome kind of boundaries to them. And Artaphanes, 


quoted by Faſchius, tells us, that the Egyptians had their fields all in 
common, till he taught them to divide and bound them, that every 


one might cultivate his own inheritance ; adding, that he likewiſe 


invented the art of meaſuring, which procured him the reſpect and 


admiration of that people (306); they do ſhew to this day in Egypt 


ſome wells, baths, and other works of that patriarch, but thoſe 


eaſtern nations have added ſo many ridiculous fancies of their own 
to hiſtory, that they do not deſerve to be credited (307). 


() Notwithſtanding what has been faid in the laſt note, we 


ſhall venture to tell our readers upon the teſtimony of St. Ferom 
(308) that the Maelites raiſed a moſt noble monument to Foſeph's 


memory, which was ſtill to be ſeen in his days. It ſtood in Shecherr, 


in the field which Jacob bought of Hamor, and which he afterwards 
gave to him, in which field Jeſepbh was actually buried (309). 


Mohammed in his Koran Sarar XII. gives us a long hiſtory of J. 


ſeph, which he has ſtuffed with many fabulous circumſtances, and 


 Mobammedans pretend to have ſeveral books of his amours with Zo- 


(303) Teftam. XII patriar. in vit. Simeon. (304) Vid. Cal. 
met Hiff. O. T. c. xxxv. (305) Juſtin ex Trog. lib. xxxvi. 


(306) Artaph ap. Euſeb. de præpar. lib. ix. cap. xxiii. (307) Via. 
Calm. Joc. citat. (308 Hieron. qu. hebr in Geneſ. (309) Job. 


ult. 32. (310) Vid. Marace, notes on the Alcoran, Herbel. 


Diction. in the word Jouſouph. 


leikbah, 


which the eaſtern people have ſtill more enlarged upon (310). The 
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an age which came very ſhort of that of his anceſtors, 


and might probably be owing to his being forced to a dif- 
ferent 


leitlab, Pharaoh's daughter, his maſter Potiphar's wife, which they 


make uſe of to kind'« the love of Gor in their hearts, it being a- 


mong them what the canticles are with the eus and Chriftians, 
that is, an allegory of the love of Gon and a pious foul. As for 
Mohammed's hiſtory of Joſeph, though it differs much from that of 


Moſes, yet the reader may not think it amiſs to have a ſketch of 


it. It is to this purpoſe (311) Joſepb having acquainted his father 
with his dream of the ſun, moon, and 12 ſtars falling down before 


him, Jacob forbid him to tell it to his brethren, leſt the devil 
ſhould put it into their heads to conſpire againft him, adding, that 
Fo/eph would be the choſen one of Gop, Sc. but his brethren, 


ſeeing that he was better beloved than they, reſolved to murder 


him ; to which end they perſuaded their father to ſend him into 


the fields with them, under pretence that it would be a diverſion to 
him, promiſing at the ſame time, that they would take great care 
of him: Jacob anſwered, that he was afraid leſt they ſhould be 
careleſs of him, to which they replied, are you afraid the wolves 
ſhould come and eat him in our preſence, or that we ſhall not have 


ſtrength enough to defend him? The father being thus prevailed 
upon, they took him next morning along with them, and flung him 
into a well ; they came home that ſame night, and told him, that 
_ whilſt they were playing and running a race, and Joſepb was watch- 


ing over their garments, a wolf had come and devoured him ; and 


finding that Jacob was hard to credit their ſtory, they ſhewed him 
Joſepb's bloody ſhirt ; upon which Jacob told them, that they had 
done the deed, and would certainly anſwer for it before Gop; af- 
ter which he endeavoured to bear his loſs patiently. 


A caravan, whieh chanced to go by that very day, and wanted 


ſome water, let down their bucket into the well, and Jop laying 
hold on it was drawn out; they cloathed him forthwith, and car- 


ried him into. Egypt, where they ſold him for a little ready money. 


The perfon who bought him gave him in charge to his wife, teil- 
ing her, that he would one day prove uſeful, and be inſtead of a 


fon to them. By that time he had attained the twentieth year of 


his age, his miſtreſs Zoleilbab became ſo exceſſively in love with 
him, that ſhe ſhut him up one day in her chamber, and declared her 


paſſion to him: TFoſeph rebuked her for it, and ran towards the 


door, but before he could open it, ſhe caught hold of his ſhirt, 


and tore it off his back : her huſband happened to be behind the 
door, and ſhe no ſooner ſaw him, but ſhe began to make a loud 


complaint of an attempt made by Jeſepb againſt her chaſtity, whom 
ſhe therefore deſired to be ſeverely puniſhed, appealing to a child 


that was there in its cradle, for the truth of what ſhe ſaid : the 


(311) Biblizt. Orient Jouſouph ben Jacub. 


child 
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ferent way of living from theirs, having continued 80 years 
in that pinacle of grandeur, to which Pharash, or rather his 
great 


child readily anſwered, that if the ſhirt was torn before, he was 
guilty and ſhe innocent ; but if it was torn behind, he was innocent, 
and ſhe accuſed him falſely. The ſhirt upon examination, pro- 
ving to be rent behind, acquitted Joſeph, and diſcovered the ill in- 
tention of his miſtreſs, ot. 
The whole city was ſoon filled with the noiſe of this adventure, 
and Zoleikhah being informed that the ladies ſpoke of it much to 

her diſadvantage, reſolved to invite them to a feaſt, and whilſt 
they were eating, to introduce Fo/zph to them. She did fo, and 
he no ſooner appeared, but his beauty did aſtoniſh them beyond 
meaſure ; inſomuch, that, not knowing any longer what they did, 
they cut their fingers inſtead of their meat, and whiſpered to one 
another, that he muſt be an angel and no man ! By this means ſhe 
put a ſtop to their refledions; but it was not long before ſhe made 
another puſh at her ſervant, though with as little ſucceſs ; which 


ſo enraged her, that ſhe got him ſent into priſon, where he ex- 


pounced the buttler and the baker's dream. Here he continued 
confined nine whole years, after which he was fetched ont to in- 
terpret Pharah's dream, which he did ſo much to his ſatisfaction, 
that he was made ſuperintendant of all his finances. 2 5 

Mohammed goes on afterwards with the flory of his brethren 


coming to buy corn; of his ſtopping his brother Benjamin, and 
of his diſcovering himſelf to them; and adds, that Fo/zph hear- 


ing that his father had wept ſo much for him, that he had loſt 
his fight, he gave them one of his ſhirts, and bid them go home, 
and lay it over his face, and he would recover his ſight ; after 


which he charged them to come back to him with their whole fa- 
mily. | „„ | 


By that time the Caravan was got half way homewards, Jacob 


told thoſe that were with him, that he ſmelt the ſmell of his ſon 


Joſepb, defiring them not to laugh at him, for he was ſure of what 
he ſaid. Accordingly a few days after one of his ſons brought him 
Foſeph's ſhirt, and as ſoon as he laid it over his face, his fight 
came to him again : he made all the haſte he could to go down in- 
to Egypt with his family, and ail he had; where 7o/ep5 met him, 
and taking him by the hand, deſired him not to be afraid of coming 
into Egypt. He then made him fit down, whilſt his brethren did 
fall proſtrate before him, which made him take notice to his fa- 
ther that now his dream was fulfilled. Thus far Mohammed, 
whoſe followers further add, that eſeph was 17 years old when he 
was ſold ; that the king who then reigned was Ria the ſon of Va- 
lid; that he was likewiſe called Pharaoh, which ſignifies a deſpo- 
tic monarch ; that 7% fh did afterwards inſtru him in the know- 
ledge of the true Gop ; but that his ſucceſſor, named Rabous, the 
fon of Maſſaab, proved a wicked prince that the Iaelites cou- 

tinued 430 years in Egypt, from the time of Jacob firſt coming 
IPL, | | down, 
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great wiſdom and merit had raifed him. However, he had 
the pleaſure to ſee of his offspring to the third generation, 
which none of his fathers did, viz. Shwthelah and Tahan, 


the ſons of Ephraim, and Eran the fon of Shuthelah ; as 
likewiſe ach. the ſon of Manaſſeb, and Gilead Machir”s 


fon. Theſe five are thoſe whom the Septuagint verſion adds 
to the number of the ſeventy that came down into Egypt 
though *tis plain they were not born *till ſome time after. 


Ho the {/raeliztes,: after the death of their great patron 


and protector, became by degrees as dreadful and odious to 


the Egyptians, as they grew numerous and powerful, *till 
they were at length brought under moſt cruel ſlavery, will 
be ſeen in the next ſection. In the mean time we hope, 
our readers will not be diſpleaſed, if we make a ſhort re- 


troſpection on their forefathers, and add ſome few obſerva- 


tions on the ſimplicity of their religion and manner of living, 


which were neither ſo obvious, nor could be interſperſed in 


their hiſtory, without too frequently interrupting the thread 
of it. Sure it is, that if we examine them impartially, com- 


pare them with thoſe of the moſt polite and celebrated na- 


tions of antiquity, ſuch as were the Egyptians, Greeks, Ro- 

mans, and many others, and make a candid allowance for 
the diſtances of time, place, and other obvious circumſtan- 
ces, they will appear to be the moſt natural and perfect 


pattern of civil ſociety, and of a happy life. If — 


their poſterity, after they became poſſeſſors of that happy 


land, did fo ſtrangely deviate from them, as it will appear by 


the ſequel of this hiſtory that they did, it can be attributed 
dee before, p. 431, (B). 


| down, to their being delivered out of it by Moſes, who took care 


to carry away the bo and coffin of Foſeph, which had lain buri- 


ed in the bottom of the Nils. 


Ebn Batrik, otherwiſe called Entychins, dane of Alexandria, 
tells us, that Foſeph married Azimah, the daughter of the Kaher 


- of tos Sham. that is, the prief, or diviner of the fountain of the 
| fun, which was the name of the city of On, called alſo by the 


Greeks, Heliopolis. He aſſures us likewiſe, that the Nilometer, 


which is in the city of Memphis, the deſcription of which has been 
given before, Vol. 7. p. 392, Cc. and the, canal in the city of 


Cairo, for the diſcharge oft * waters of that river, were Jeſepb's 
_ own works. In a word they attribute to him all the curious 


wells, ciſterns, aqueducts, and public granaries, as well as ſome 


obeliſks, pyramids, and other . . monuments, all which are 


ſtill called by his name, and pretend, that he had ſomething 
ſhining like a ſtar upon one of his ſhoulders, which was an in- 


delible character of the gift of propheſy, and a ſure kom of ks 
future grandeur. 
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to nothing but to that unavoidable degeneracy, which their 


long and horrid thraldom had cauſed in them, which took 


ſuch deep root, that neither their forty years wandering in 
the wilderneſs, during which time a new generation was, 
as it were, ſprung up, nor the wholefome laws, which pro- 
vidence had calculated for their welfare, nor the example of 
their forefathers, which Moſes had ſet before them in ſuch 


lively colours; nor, laſtly, all the heavy judgments, which 
their invincible obſtinacy brought upon them, could effectual- 


ly cure. 

Ir muſt be owned, however, that unleſs we can diveſt 
ourſelves of that fond partiality which we have for the cuſ- 
toms of our own times and country, we ſhail be apt to 


the many nations who have cloſely followed them, but like- 
wiſe all thoſe who have commended them for it : that part 
of their religion which conſiſted in the butchering of a num- 


ber of living creatures; their plainneſs and ſimplicity ; ; their 


wandering and laborious life ; their ſeeming contempt of arts 
and ſciences ; their real one of eaſe, luxury and high titles; 
all theſe and many more, will be apt to be cenſured by the 
lump, and every deviation from it will be looked upon as an 
improvement in focicty, and a refinement of their dull age 
tiſte, which ſome will be apt to attribute to the increaſe o 


it is not to ſuch partial judges that we 
neſs of theſe remarks, but to the more thinking and unpre- 


; 
e 
* 
Y 
d 


cuſtom, and example. 

Ax p here we need remount no hicher, 
began our hiſtory, that is, to Abraham. He had conve ried 
with ſome of the antediluvian patriarchs, and vas . ll 
quainted with their way of living ; or rather he had been e- 
ducated in it, and was fo great an admirer of it, that he 
preferred it to that of thoſe nations he lived amongſt, and 
brought up his children the ſame way. 
remember that in thoſe days every family did as it were com- 


than e cre we 


all reps, if we except the name and a f:w needleſs and 


þ's troubleſome ceremonię 23, ſupreme and abſolute monarch, and 
ions as ſuch made either war or peace, and alliances offenſive or 


defenſive with his neighbouring kings, as he thought fit 
if there Was any difference between them, it was only :1.5, 
that the latter did begin betimes to live in wall. x4 and ler- 


13 bid, xvi. 26 


K ſeg. 


condemn, not only thoſe of the antient patriarchs, and of 


arts and ſciences, and others more abſurdly to religion. But 
appeal, for the juſt- 


judiced fort, whoſe judgment is not warped by emulation, 


For here we muit 


poſe a kingdom or free eftate, of which the chief was in 
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tified towns, whereas the former choſe to live more at large, 
and after the primitive way. In other reſpects it is plain, 
they were inferior to none of the contemporary princes, 
though they defpiſed thoſe pompous titles, and other marks 
of royal grandeur, which their neighbours ſo much affected. 


THEIR riches conſiſting chicfly, in a prodigious quantity 


of cattle b, ſuch as ſheep, oxcn, camels, and aſſes (horſes 
we read of none), they were obliged to have a proportion- 


able number of ſervants and ſlaves to look after them. Ac- 


cordingly we find, that Abraham was able to arm upwards of 


three hundred of his men-ſervants to Lot's reſcue, beſides 
thoſe he left behind to guard his ſubſtance, and his old men, 
women, and children e. As for gold, filver, jewels, and 


ſuch like valuable things, we do not find, that he was poſ- 
ſeſled of any, till after his return from Egypt, where Pha- 
rach had heaped thoſe rich preſents on him, though they 


might probably barter ſome of the wool of their flocks for 
buliion, which was already current in thoſe days; but nei- 


ther this, nor his other kinds of riches, did exempt him or 


his poſterity from a laborious life, to which their chooſing to 
live in tents for the benefit of often ſhifting their habitati- 
ons for the ſake of their numerous herds, did unavoidably 
oblige them. To this paſtoral life they likewiſe joined agri= 


| culture, as often as the fruitfulneſs of the country, the time 


of their ſojourning in it, and other concurring circumſtances | 


permitted it. Thus we find Iſaac ſowing his Iand in the coun- 


try of Gerar, where the ſituation and the king's friendſhip 


invited him to make a conſiderable ſtay 4 ; but it is plain, 
they always gave the preference to the former, whenever 
the two kinds proved incompatible ; and how laborious that 


was in thoſe hot countries where water was ſcarce, and 
where it rains ſo ſeldom, may be gathered from the com- 


plaint which Jacob made to his father-in-law *. Neither 


was the fair ſex exempt from bearing their ſhare in it ; and 


though Abraham's poſterity doth not afford us any inſtance 
of it in his own family, where we meet but with one fe- 
male, viz. Dinah, Jacob's daughter, and ſhe only remem- 


bered for her fatal curioſity ; yet if we look back into thoſe 


of his kindred, whom he left in Padan-aram, we ſhall find, 
that neither their birth, youth or beauty, exempted them 


from going to the well with their pitchers, and watering their 


b Gen. xiii. 6. & ſeq. ibid. xxxii. 16, & ſeq. Gen. xiv. 1 
de., 4: Gen. i. 11, 12, & ſeq. * Gen. ö 
ſeq. vid. ſupr. p. 403. 


flocks 


„ 
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| flocks at proper ſeaſons. This we find to have been the 
caſe of Rebekah, Rachel, and other fair damſels of that coun- 
try, and of Jethro 8 daughters ſome hundred years after them. 
And how diſtaſteful ſoever this primitive ſimplicity may ap- 
pear to our preſent age, yet Homer t will tell us how much, 
and how long, it was imitated by the Greeks, whoſe polite- 
neſs is to this day ſo juſtly admired ; inſomuch, that the chief 
employment of the ſeven ſons of Ection, king of the Cilicians, 
was the keeping of their father's flocks* ; and we find that 
Find of life extolled, not only in Sicily and Greece, but like- 
| wiſe in Syria, and other countries above 1500 years after A- 
_ braham, in ſome of the moſt beautiful paſtorals of antiquity. 
THis laborious life ſeldom failed to keep both men and 
women in a good ſtate of health; and as they never wanted 
a good appetite, nor a good digeſtion, ſo they were the more 
{imple in their way of living: the milk of their kine, the 
fruits of the earth were their common diet ; a kid, a fatted 
_ calf, or a diſh of veniſon, was reckoned a rich feaſt ; - and 
one would think, that Homer had drawn the pictures of his 
Heroes in his Oayſſes, after that of the patriarchs, ſo far was 
| he from thinking ſuch a life unworthy of the greateſt men. 
Whoever conſiders that Jacob had been his mother's favour- 
ite, and conſequently more tenderly brought up than his 
brother Eſan, will no doubt wonder at his being ſuffered, at 
the age of forty, to take a journey of above 500 miles, 
for ſo far it was at leaſt from Beerſheba to Padan-aram, 
without a ſervant, or any other conveniency for travellin 
than his bare ſtaff ; but yet it appears, that he had been fo 
well enured to that laborious life, that he made no difficulty 
of laying himſelf down in the open field, as ſoon as night 
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* came upon him, and taking the firſt ſtone chat came to hand 
2 to ſerve him for a pillow u. That he took care to breed up 
r his ſons in the ſame hardy way, is plain by his ſending his 
d favourite Jeſeph at the age of 16 as far as Hebron, to en- 
e quire after his brethren, which was above 80 miles from 
2- Mamre, where he dwelt. Neither did Fo/eph's hearing, 
15 that they were removed about 39 miles farther, diſcourage 
ſe bim fremeontinuing his journey till he had met with them 
d, Tris laborious life did not only contribute very much to 
m their health and vigour, but was likewiſe an effectual means 
eit to lengthen their days, and to make their deaths fweet and 
oF If we except vos who is deſcribed rather as à con- 
14, | | 
„ & t Honk. Iliad A. 8 Lem. Iliad 2. 1 Gen. xxvili, 


: Ta, | Ibid. xxxvii. 17. | 
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templative than a laborious man &, and began to fail in his 
ſtrength much ſooner than the reſt ; we read of no diſeaſes 
they were ſubject to, nor of any phyſicians they needec, ex- 
cept to embalm their dead bodies. All thcfe, whoſe age is ſet 
down by Aces, lived to above 150 years, except Fe/eph, 
vwhoie courtly way of living may probably have ſhortened 
his days !. 5 

ITuEIR conjugal temperance was in no ways inferior to 
their other virtues, how far otherwiſe ſoever it may appear 
at firſt ſight : Abraham lived in a country where polygamy 
was allowed, and a numerous offspring eſteemed one of the 


grcateſt earth] y bleſſings; ; he faw himſelf be yoked 


to a barren woman, and though maſter of vaſt poſſeſſions, 
yet choſe to make his ſervant his heir, rather than to marry 
another; nci:her doth he take Hagar to his bed 'till he is 


promiicd an heir that ſnould come out of his loins, and is 
perfu: wed to it by his wife w. The children he had of Ke 


arab, after Sarab's death, ſhew that his continence was far 
from being the effect of cla age and impotency. 
bis pro >ifed poſterity had the nobleſt title to all the bleſ- 
lings that were denounced to Airchem 3 Rebekah proves bar- 
ren for a coniiderable time, and had but two ſons at laſt, 
and yet we do not find, that ever he expreſſed a deſire of 
taking another wife n. Jaceb indeed was unwarily drawn 
in to tory two ſiſters, and afterwards to take their maids 
to be his concubines; but whoever conſiders how; con- 


| tend he would have been with Rachel; alone that Leah was, 


as it were, forced upon him; that Rachel s barrenneſs, and 


deſire of children, and wi fondneſs for her, made him accept 


Gf her banden id; that wh: wy he had once done it for one ſiſter, 
my could not decently refuſe it to the other ® ; that it was the 


Aon of the country for the wives to adopt their handmat: Is 


e and that it was looked upon as conſiſtent with the 
lavrs of conjugal fidelity; whoever, 1 fa; conitders all theie, 
Will not lightiy tex hi with incontinency upon that account: 


2 er, it is plain, tat the jealouſies and diſcords between 


H 


„e two nſters, and pro vably between the miffreiics and their 


" mNumaids, gave but little encourz;ement to his ſons to 


ic] bis cxample, line we do not read of one that did not 


reit contented with onc wife. Judah indeed is juſtly taxed 


with incontinency, but it > be remembered, that his 


adventure with Tamar was whuily accidental, and unſoucht 


1 Gen. xlix. 26. Gen. 
o Ibid xx1x, 


k 00 xiv. 63. xxvii. 1 & ſeq. 
XV z. ib d xvi. 2. n Ibid. xv. 21, & ſeq. 
t * | 
— * 48 4A r aſſi n. 
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for by him, and that he did not give himſelf that liberty, till 
after his wife's death ?. However, we are far from under- 
taking to vindicate all their actions, much leſs do we intend 
to write panegyrics upon them ; for which reaſon we ſhall 
forbear expatiating upon their extraordinary hoſpitality to 
ſtrangers, their faithfulneſs to their allies, and many other 
eminent virtues they were conſpicuous for; and ſhall content 
ourſelves with adding a few words concerning their religion, 
and ſhewing that that joined to their primitive ſimplicity, 
_ afforded an excellent pattern for a civil and a happy life; and 
that every deviation of theirs from it doth indeed give us a 
lively inſtance of the early depravity of mankind, but caſts 
no reflexion on their excellent and admirable rule of life, 
which gave every head a full and abſolute ſway over his whole 
family, obliged him to breed them up in the knowledge and 
fear of the true Gop, and a ſtrict obſervance to his laws, 
which was the moſt effectual means to make them live in that 
peace and plenty, that eaſe and tranquillity, for which they 


are ſo juſtly admired, ET. Oe : 
As for their religion, it was not only the freeſt from idolatry 
and ſuperſtition, but the ſimpleſt and pureſt in the world, or, at 
leaſt, that the world was then capable of. It conſiſted chief- 
ly in a ready obedience to Gop's commands, under whoſe 
immediate guidance they continually were, in a firm reliance 
on his promiſes under all dangers and difficulties, and in a 
thankful remembrance and acknowledgment for all his bleſ- 
{ings and deliverances. This laſt part ſeems to have introduced 
the religious cuſtom of tithes, if they were not of a much 
older date : accordingly we find Abraham giving the tenths 
of all the ſpoils of his late gotten victory to Melchrzedet A, 
and Jacob vowed the like portion of all his poſſcifions to 
God, if he would bleſs and bring him back ſafe to his father's 
houſe r. How theſe were at firſt paid, or to whom, is not 
_ eaſy to gueſs, whether to Sm or Eber, or any of their deſ- 
cendants, who {till held the high prieſthood ; or, as is moſt 
likely, by conſecrating a tenth part to religious uſes, ſuch as 
building of altars, rezring of pillars and monuments, and of- 
fering of ſacrifices to COD, ſince ſuch things as are conſe- 
crated to Gop's worſhip are, in the language of ſcripture, 
ſaid to be given to Gp. Theſe facritices have indeed ſome- 
thing in them that is mmocking and unnatural, as we obfer- 
ved before, and when we conſider how toon they began, and 
how univerſally they ſpread themſe!vcs, reafon will be at a 
n. WM loſs how to account for their introduction and progreſs, any 


F Thid. xxxviii. 12 & ſeg. 1 Gen. xiv, 20. Ibid, xxvin, ult: 
ws RT, other 
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other way than by ſuppoſing them to be of Gop's own in- 
ſtituting, as types of that grand ſacrifice which CHRIST was 
to offer up for the fins of the world: but this is rather a point 
of divinity than hiſtory, and ſo out of our ſphere. In all 
other caſes, it is plain, their religion was pure, ſimple, and 
uniform, and might have continued fuch after their deliver- 
ance out of Egypt, had not their degeneracy and ſtubborneſs 
obliged their divine law-giver to clog it with a numerous 
train of rites and ccremonies, in order to prevent their inter- 


mixing thoſe of other nations with their own, as the ſequel 


of their hiſtory will ſhew. We ſhall only add, that as other 
nations ſeem to have received from the antient patriarchs the 
ceremony of ſacrificing beaſts to their gods; that is, of ſub- 
ſtituting an innocent lamb, ſheep, &c. in their guilty ſtead, 


without retaining the notion of the deſign, or typical inſtitu- 


tion of them; ſo it is very probable, that the intended facri- 
fice of Iſaac, by the father of the faithful, by which he gave 


ſuch a glorious teſtimony of his faith, and reliance on Gop's 


promiſes, may have given birth to the bloody cuſtom of ſa- 


crificing of children, which became afterwards fo univerſal, 
not only among all other nations, but even among the I/ 


raelites themſelves. The notion of its being enjoined to that 


patriarch, only as a trial of his faith, might wear off by de- 


grees, and nothing more be remembered of it than the great 


_ applauſe and bleffings he received upon that account; from 
which they might conclude as it were @ Vortiori, that if his 


bare intention proved ſo meritorious, much more would the 
real ſacrificing of their own children be; and when they had 


once imbibed the notion, that the main merit of ſuch a bloody 


ceremony conſiſted chiefly in the ſtifling all ſenſe of humani- 


LE 


ty and natural affection, it was eaſy for them to infer, that 


the more they did ſo by the cruel torments they put the poor 


infants to, the more it would enhance the value of the ſa- 


erifice; but this we ſubmit to the reader's judgment. 


SECT 
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SECT. IL 


The hiſtory of the Jews ſrom their Egyptian bondage, to 
their entrance into the land of Canaan. 


i E return now to the Iſraelites in Egypt, who did ſo 73. great 
\ prodigiouſly increaſe both in number and in ſtrength, increaſe of 


during the 215 years of their abode there , (A) the Ifracl- 
that the jealous Egyptians had already long ago looked upon ites ia E- 
them as a dangerous, if not formidable people. And indeed rt. 

if we conſider to what a prodigious multitude theſe ſeventy 

fouls, which came down with Jacob, were increaſed, inſo- 
much that Moſes tells us, they amounted to 600,000 men, 
from twenty years and upwards b, all able to bear arms; 
beſides thoſe under 20 years of age, old men from ſixty to a 
hundred and upwards, for they lived even much longer than 
that, and women, which may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have 
been much more numerous than the men, who were allowed 
a plurality of wives. I fay, if we conſider this wonderful 
increaſe (which in a proportionate and moderate computati- 
on, allowing them to have brought 70 wives with them, 
(which is the utmoſt that can be ſuppoſed) will be as 140 to 
280,000, that is as 20,000 to one) we thall not wonder at 
Egypt's fearing, leſt they ſhould in a ſhort time cover the 
whole face of it. Neither need we have recourſe to _ 
cles, as the ow do e, for this prodigious | increaſe (B). 


Bate 


= | Exod. ks. Numb. i. 46 6 Vid. Anten-Ezran, 
& MunSTER in loc. © 


(A) Moſes was fo ſurprized at this wonderful nb of his peo - 
ple, when he came to take an account of them, that he makes uſe 
of four of the ſtrongeſt verbs in the whole Hebrew tongue to exprels - 
it, viz. Vd pharu, they frudtified, or multiplied like the fruit of 
trees; NN Jiſrexæu, wy multiplied like fiſhes ; I rabbu, they 
daily increaſed in number; Y jahatzmu, they grew ſtronger aud 
ſtronger (1). Had their hard — ſuffered them to have increaſ- 
ed as much in wiſdom and greatneſs of mind, they had not given 
him ſo much trouble, as we find they did, both in Egyt and in 
the wilderneſs. | 

(B) St. Au/tin (2) thinks, chat this prodigious increaſe of the If 
raelites was altogether miraculous, in which many of the Jezus 
agree with him. cat Ezra tells us, that they brought forth 3 or 


(1) Exod. 5. 7. (2) Aug. d civir. lib. l. cap. 5 
| SN 1 4 at 
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have already given in the firſt volume ſome tables * of the 


probable increaſe of mankind in any number of years ; and 
if this ſeems to out-do that calculation, it muſt be remember- 


ed, that they had a peculiar promiſe for it, and a peculiar 


bleſſing from Gop attending them. Neither was their cou- 


The ſon of rage or ſtrength leſs to be feared than their number. The 
Ephraim's ſons of E pbraim had already given a proof of it to the Egyp- 


incur ſion 


on the Ga» 


thites. 


tians, when they made that bold, tho* unſucceſstul, attempt 
upon the Gathites, in one of the cantons of the land of 
Canaan, even before their father's death, who, as we hinted 
before, lived upwards of go years in Egypt. This adventure, 
though not recorded by Moſes, has been preſerved to us by the 
author of the firſt book of Chronicles d, and might eaſily let 


the Zgyprians ſce, what the united force of twelve ſuch fruc- 


tifying tribes might do in proceſs of time, when one ſingle 
one, of ſo ſhort a ſtanding, could venture upon ſuch a ha- 
zardous enterprize. However that be, it is not eaſy to fix 
the time when their bondage began, nor how long they had 


groaned under it, when Moeſes was born; ſure it is, that 


from, or even before, that time they began to be more and 


Vid. Vol. I. p. 223. 4 1 Chron. vii. 21. Os AND in 


4 at every birth ; and affirms that a woman may bring forth as 


far as ſeven children at once (3). This he ſeems to have taken 


from Ariſtotle (a), or from Trogus, who ſays, that in Egyft the 
women were ſometimes delivered of 7 children at once: but, 


without having recourſe to ſuch prodigious births, which happen 


but ſeldom, we need. but ſuppoſe, that the /-ae/ites, both men 


and women, were very fruitful, that they began ſoon, and conti- 
nued long in begetting, which has been ſhewn in the former ſec- 
tion to have been the fact. We ſee no impoſſibility for 70 males, 


in the compaſs of 215 years, to have multiplied to this degree, 


even at the rate of one child every year; for, according to Sin- 
ler's computation, 70 perſons, if they beget a child every year, 
will in 30 years time have above 2000 children; of which admit 


tat one third part only did come to procreate, in thirty years 


more they will amount to gooo ; the third part of it will in 30 
years more be multiplied to 45,000 : according to which mode- 
rate calculation, in 2 10 years, the whole amount will be at leaſt 
2,760,000. If therefore there was any thing miraculous or ex- 
traordinary in all this, it was, that they ſhould be able to multiply 


at thar rate, notwithſtanding their hard labours and cruel bon- 


dage. 


(:) Aben. Ezra. ap. Munſt iz be. Pelican 2 al. 040 Hiſtor. 


animal. lib, wii. c. 4. 
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more cruelly opprefled by the Egyptians, whoſe unheard of 
treatment towards that oppreſſed people, might be owing to 
more cauſes than one ; ſuch as their contempt of all nations 
but their own; their hatred of the [/raelites, both as ſhep- 
herds and as Hebrews, who killed and lived upon thoſe beaſts 
that were worſhipped in Egypt; the great difference of reli- They avs 
gion; envy to ſee them ſo ſucceſsful and the like; but the hated by 
main, and indeed ſufficient motive mentioned in the text, * be Egyp- 
was, their being grown more mighty than the Egyptians, and ** 
the danger there was, leſt upon any war they ſhould join with 
their enemies, and drive them out of the land ©. This laſt 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon them, that though they were reſol- 
ved to cruſh them as much as poſſible, if not totally to deſtroy 
them; yet they did not dare to come to an open rupture with 
them, but made it their chief endeavours to weaken them by 
degrees, by hard labours, taxes (C), and all kinds of oppreſ- 
ſion, as the ſequel of this hiſtory will ſoon ſhe w. 


Tris 
'* Exod. i. 9, 10. 
(0) It is to be obſerved, that the original words E015 1 


Sar Maſſim, which we tranſlate 7ſt · maſters, do properly MM 
tax. gatherers; the burthens are mentioned afterwards under ano- 
ther name ſo that they laid heavy tributes upon them to impoveriſh, 
and heavy burthens to weaken them. Philo tells us (5), that they 
were made to carry burthens above their ſtrength, and to work 

night and day; that they were forced to be workers and ſervers; 
that they were employed in brick-making, digging and building: 
that if any of them dropped dead under their burthens, they were 
not ſuffered to bury them. Jaſephus tells us moreover (6), that 
they were made to dig trenches and ditches ; to drain rivers into 
channels ; to wall whole towns, caſting up dikes and banks to 
keep off inundations ; nay to erect phantaſtical pyramids ; that 
they obliged them to learn ſeveral laborious trades, and confined 
them fo perpetual reftleſs labour. Another author tells us (7), 
that, in order to render them more odious to the Egyprians, they 
made them go differently apparelled. But, without troubling our- 
ſelves further than with what Maſes tells us, we ſhall find their 
work hard enough (8) ; they were forced to work in clay and 
brick, and compelled at length to go and ſeek out for ſtubble 
inſtead of ftraw, without the leaſt diminution of their taſks, of 
which if they chanced to come ſhort, which could not poſſibly 
be avoided, their overſeers were ſeverely beaten for it (9). Thus 
they tried by theſe three ways to bring them under, viz. by ex- 


3 ＋ „ - * 


(5) Philo in vit. Moſis. (6) Autig. J. ii. c. 9. (7) Eupo- 
lem. apud Euſeb. prep. (3) 18 1. 14. (9) Exod.v. 
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Their cruel Ta1s terrible perſecution, if we may be allowed to call it 


by that name, began under the reign of a new king f, who 
knew not Foſeph (D), or had forgot the great ſervices which 
that 


f Ibid. ver. 8. 


acting a tribute to leſſen their wealth, laying heavy burthens on 
them to weaken their bodies, and thereby to prevent their gene - 
rating and increaſing. i = 2 
(D) There was nothing extraordinary in this forgetfulneſs, taking 
the words of Moſes in their literal ſenſe, if we confider, that kings 
were then only elective, and all the ſubjects looked upon as their 
ſlaves (10). Archbiſhop Uber mentions ſeven kings between Fo/eph's 
death and this who knew not Foſeph, i. e. in about 60 years, 
which was more than ſufficient to obliterate all his ſignal ſervices. 
Some indeed thinking this impoſſible, there being ſtill ſo many 
monuments extant of them, have underſtopd Moſes's words in a 
leſs ſtrict ſenſe, as if he had not forgot, but refuſed to acknow- 
| ledge them. Thus St. Pau is made to ſay (11), that he knew 
not that it was the high-prieſt that cauſed him to be ſmitten, 
when every child might have known him both by his particular 
dreſs, and the place where he fat : whereas it is thought, that he 
meant, he did not acknowledge him to be the high-prieft, becauſe 
he had obtained the mitre by bribery (12) ; but as Moſes calls this 
a new king, probably becauſe he was of another family, if not 
a ſtranger, there will be no reaſon to depart from the literal ſenſe. 
Who this new king was is not ſo eaſily agreed. Cajetan thinks 
him to have been an Arias born, from the words of the pro- 
phet (13) My people went down into Egypt to ſojourn there, and an 
Aſſyrian oppreſſed them. But we don't find, in the Egyptian chro- 
nicles, any Afjyrian kings either before 4/o/es, or for above 1000 
years after. Neither could it be Mepbres, in whoſe ninth year 
Joſepb is ſuppoſed to have died, and the bondage to have begun (14), 
| becauſe Levi outlived Fo/eph above 23 years (15); whereas the 
thraldom did not commence till all the patriarchs were dead. 
Some therefore ſuppoſe, that it was Amenophis, becauſe Eu/ebius 
thinks, that Mo/es was born in the 18th year of his reign, and ſo 
doth St. Ferom (16). This king is alſo called Memnor, the ſpeak- 
ing ſtone, whoſe ſtatue did uſe » at the ſun- riſing, and is 
thought by ſome to have continued till our ſaviour's time (17). 
Archbiſhop Uper, after Mercator, thinks, is was Rameſes Miamun, 
the latter part of whoſe ſurname ſeems to have. been deduced from 
the forepart of Amen - Opbis, by which name ſundry of his predeceſ- 


| (10) Diod. Sicul J. zi. c. i. Gen. xlviii. 19, 20. (1) 4. 
kxiii. 85. (12) Le Scene Eſſay d une nouvelle verſion & al. 
(13) Jai. lii. 4. (14) Vincent in lac, (15) Exod. vi 
7 (16) Euſeb. Hieron, in Chron. (17) Perrer. Simler. 
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chat glorious minifter had done, both to the crown and nation 


of Egypt. This we need not wonder at after ſo many years, 
when Ahaſuerus could ſo ſoon forget Mordecai, who had fo 
lately ſaved his life s. Though it muſt be owned, that had 
Foſeph's merit been never ſo freſh in their memory, yet that 
prince's conduct, if politically conſidered, had nothing ſtrange 
or uncommon ; fince it would rather have been a prodigy, if 
his gratitude to a man, that had been dead above fifty years, 


had prevented his taking all the cautious meaſures to ſecure 


his own kingdom, againſt the danger it ſeemed threatened 


with from a people, who from an indigent family were be- 


come ſuch a numerous and formidable hoſt. The religion of 
the [/raelites ſo oppoſite to Egyptian idolatry; their ſtrict uni- 
on among themſelves ; the great riches they had heaped up 
during Foſeph's life; their indefatigable induſtry in feeding 
their numberleſs herds, in trade and agriculture ; their bodily 
ſtrength and warlike temper ; in all which and many other 
reſpects, they ſeem to have been far ſuperior to the Egyptians - 
all theſe I ſay, did ſufficiently juſtify Pharaoh's fears, if not 


© Efthervi. 1, 3. 


ſors, as well as his ſon after him, were called. This king the a- 
bove mentioned Primate affirms to have reigned 62 years and 2 
Months ; during which, being frighted at the number and ftrength 
of the Iſraelites, he began to oppreſs them with a cruel bondage, 


laying upon them, beſides their continual labour and tillage of the 
ground, the building alſo of royal magazines, ſtorehouſes, and 
the whole cities of Raamſes, or Rameſes, and Pithom ; the for- 
mer of which took its name from the king, and the latter proba- 
bly from the queen (18), but we ſhall find a great difficulty here, 
vis. how to reconcile that learned prelate with what Pliay ſays 


' (19), that this Rame/es reigned in the time of the Trojan war, 


that is, about 300 years after the death of Meet. Upon the whole 
the reader is deſired to remember, what we ſaid in the hiſtory of 
Egypt concerning the difficulty of adjuſting their chronology, and 
particularly who thoſe kings were under whom the Maelites ſuf- 
fered this ſlavery 1. As for thoſe who pretend, that the //ae/- 
ites continued above 400 years in Egypt, as Genebrard (20, or 
that they groaned under that ſlavery all that time, as Feſenbus (21), 
they'll ſend us ſtill farther to ſeek for a king that will fit them; 
but we hope, we have ſufficiently proved their error in our notes 
in the former ſection, p. 363. not. K, and made it more than pro- 


bable, that they did not continue there above 215 years. 


(18) Uſher”, annal. p. 12. (19) Plin. lib. vu ri. c. viii. 


+ id. ſup. p. 30. wot. (I). (20) Genebrard chronogr. p. 11. 
ſub. An. A. 2660. (2 7) Antig. J. a. c. ix. | | | : - 
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in ſome meaſure to authoriſe thoſe violent meaſures which 
he took againſt them (E). We have ſeen in our days chriſti- 
an princes take as cruel and inhuman precautions againſt their 


own natural ſubjects, of whoſe fidelity and loyal attachment 
they had much greater proofs, than ever the kings of Egypt 


had from the children of Iſrael; and yet theſe perſecutions 


have been juſtified, nay canonized, whilſt Pharaoh's have 
been branded with the worſt of epithets, and are not mention- 
ed without horror. & 


Happ indeed the Egyptian court been leſs a ſtranger to the 


Iſraelites, they would have had little cauſe to fear being dri- 


ven out of their own country, againſt which theſe were ſo 


far from deſigning any attempt of that nature, that they ne- 
ver looked upon themſelves but as ſojourners for a while, 
{till waiting for the happy day when Gop ſhould call them 


out of it, to go and conquer.another land. But perhaps 
they wiſely concealed this ſecret from the Egyptians, who 


would be too loath to loſe the ſervice of ſuch a numerous 
people, not to prevent their going by all poſſible means. Be- 


ſides, had it been known, there was till that danger of their 


joining with their enemies, upon any war or invaſion, in or- 
der to facilitate their eſcape. Pharaoh indeed makes the 


great advantage of their ſervitude a pretence for not lettin 


them go where Moſes deſired d; but had that been all, it is 


not likely, he would have taken ſuch effectual methods of 


depriving himſelf of it, by totally deſtroying them: for when 
he found, by the experience of at leaſt ten years, that nei- 
ther the hardſhips he laid upon them, nor all the cruelties 
which his officers and people uſed towards them, could pre- 
vent their multiplying as faſt as, if not faſter, than ever ', he 


% Exod. aiv. 5. bid. c. i. 12. 


(E) Fo/epbus, not thinking all theſe ſufficient to alarm the king 
of Egypt, tells us (22), that there was a certain ſcribe famous for 
his predictions, who went and told him, that there was a He- 
brew child to be born about that very time, that would prove a 
ſcourge to the Egyptians, and advance the glory of his naticn, and 
that, if he lived to grow up, he would be eminent for his virtue 


and courage, and make his name famous to poſterity : that Pha- 
_ ra2þ was fo ſtartled at this prediction, that he ordered the Egypti- 


an midwives, under pain of death, carefully to attend the labour of 
all the Hebrew women, and to deſtroy all their males. But, as 


A'ofes doth not hint any thing like it, the reader may as ſafely re- 


ject as admit it. | 
ä (22) Bid. 
| ſent 


za 


whatever Cajetan ſays to the contrary, appears very probable at 


were ſome, to whom the care of that buſineſs was committed, and 


the Egyptian mid wives. Laſtly, their names, which were wholly 
Hebrew, ſhews them to have been ſuch ; for the word Shiphrah 


_ the babe into form. The other was called Puab, from yy to cry 
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ſent for the two chief Hebrew midwives, Shiphrah, and Pharaoh's 

Puah, (F) and ſtrictly charged them, that when they per- cue or- 
formed ders to the 

(F) Though Moſes mentions but two midwives, yet we muſt not midwives. 


ſuppoſe, that they could ſuffice to ſuch a vaſt number of women. 


Some therefore think, that theſe two only attended on the nobler 


_ fort of Hebrew women, whoſe children Pharaoh chiefly intended 
to cut off (23), whereas his charge was to kill all the males, 


none excepted. Others think that the Hebrew women being firong 
and eafily delivered (24), might probably ſhift with two midwives ; 


baut it is to be conſidered, that this was not ſo much the real fact, 
as an excuſe of the midwives for not obeying the king's orders. 


It is therefore more probable that theſe two were the chief ones, 
who had the charge and direction of all the reſt (25) ; and that 
there was ſuch a precedency or ſuperiority among the midwives, 


leaſt from what Plutarch tells us, that among the Grecians, there 


that public ſchools were kept for that purpoſe (26). Several 
learned expoſitors, eſpecially among the Romiſb (27 ), following the 
Septuagint and wulgate verſions, which read Mn penn 
Hamialedoth haghibrioth, the midwives of rhe Hebrew women, in- 
ſtead of the Hebrew midwives, as the grammatical conſtruction ra- 
ther requires, have fancied, after Jeſephus (28), that they were 
Egyptian midwives, as being molt likely to obey the king's bloody 
command, and that the /raelites had no midwives among them. 
This laſt is wholly improbable, and contrary to ſeveral places of 
ſcripture ; beſides, their being influenced by the fear of Gop to 
diſobey tae king's order, is more applicable to the Hebrew than to 


comes from Hp Shaphar, which ſignifies to be, or to make beauti- 
ful ; and therefore the Fewwif pang gives us this reaſon for 


her being called fo, viz. becauſe 1955 DN Derbe Ef t 


out, either becauſe they generally make the women to cry out luſti- 
ly, that they may be the ſooner rid of their burthen ; or becauſe 
a afe moſt accuſtomed to the cries of the mothers and the chil. 
dren.” And whereas Jeſepbus ſays, that Hebrew women would have 
been too partial to their people, the ſame reaſon did hold againſt 
Pbaraob's ſetting up Hebrew taſk-maſters aver them, which yet we 
find he did, and the fear of death might as eaſily influence the one as 
the other nation to obey the king (29). As far thoſe who think, 


| (23) Cajet. in loc. (24) Exod. i. 19. | (25) Pelican, 
Vatabl. Outran. & a. (26) Vid. Jun. in analys. Villet & 
4l (27) Perrer. Aret. Simler. &c. (28) Am. J. ii c. 


ix. (23 S. Aug. 46 contr, mendgc. cap. XV, ævi. ey 
PRI with 
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performed their office to the Hebrew women, they ſhould 
deftroy all the males, and let the females take their chance. 
But theſe women, who feared Gop and abhorred ſuch a cruel 
office, neglected the king's commands, and ſaved all the 
children that were born, males as well 2s females. Pharaoh, 
Dic are being extremely provoked at it, commanded them to be 
reproved hrought before him, and in a threatening tone aſked them, 
et _ how they dared to diſobey his orders? The women had not 
Ven their anſwer to ſeek, for they readily told his majeſty, that 
Ty the Hebrew women did not, like the Egyptian ones, want a 
midwife to deliver them, being luſty and ſtrong, and bring- 
ing forth more like the beaſts of the foreſt than like women 
(g); fo that their children were born before they could 
and re- come to them. Zfyſes tells us, that their piety and mercy 
war ded by did not go unrewarded, and that Gop blefled them with a 
Gop for numerous poſterity * (H): not becauſe their having told a 
their piety. ”— e lye 
| * Tbid. ver. 21. 


with ſome Hebrerv rabbies (30), that theſe two midwives were Je- 
_ chebed, Moſes's mother, and 1/iriam her daughter, and that they are 
here only ſurnamed in alluſion to their office; they are not worth 
confuting, ſince Miriam could not be above fix or {even years old 
when this order was given, as we ſha'l fee by and by. 5 
) The word Hy chaicth, which we tranſlate /zvely, doth 
likewiſe ſignify wild beaſts, and may be taken in that ſenſe in 
this place, ſeeing the midwives wanted to throw the fault upon 
the pregnant women, who, like the beaſts of the field, needed 
no help to be delivered. A great deal of learned duſt has been 
raiſed about this anſwer of the midwives ; as, 1. Whether it was, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, a lye. 2. Whether, and how far, it was ex- 
cuſable in them. 3. Whether the reward mentioned by Moſes was 
given them for the lye, or for their mercy, or both. It is plain, 
this anſwer of theirs was the effect of their fear of the king's diſ- 
_ pleaſure, and not of that merciful diſpoſition which they ſhew- 
ed towards the poor children : this laſt was the virtue here re- 
warded, whatever betided them for the lye they told, if it was 
really ſuch ; for it is very probable, that the Hebrew women, 
who were kept more ftritily than the looſe and maſterly Egyp- 
tian dames, might have much eafier labours than they, and fo have 
leſs need of midwives. Their anſwer might therefore be true 
in part, though not in the whole, and as to their ſtretching the 
truth a little beyond its due bounds, upon a good defign, they 
| had the examples of Abraham and I/aac, who made their wives 
| Paſs for their ſiſters, though they were only ſo in a far fetched 


2.22 „„ TER RT PEN 


i 


1 ſenſe. | | = 

= (H) Our Englifs, and ſeveral other verſions, having followed 2 

N the Hebrew too literally, have rendered this place, the lord made | _ 
| Ju 


(30) Rab. Abr. Sepharad. & 41. 
I them 


4 . . * * . mn o 
3 —ů ae 
— * 
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Iye to the king, made them worthy of no better than a tem- 
poral reward, exclufive of any other, as ſome antient fathers 
have thought l. But Moſes records this temporal recompence, 


1 Gn ck. lib. viii. moral. 
them houſes ; which though it may imply the ſame ſenſe we have 
poſitors, for want of attending to the Hebrew idiom, into ſome 
abſurd notions. Thus St. Ferom underſtands it of houſes in hea- 


ven (31); others of ſtrong houſes built by the 1/-az/ites, to de- 
fend them againſt the rage of Pharaoh (32) ; others, thinking them 


to have been Fochebed and Miriam, have underſtood it of the 


kingdom and prieſthood, which was afterwards ſettled upon their 
poſterity ; becauſe Fochebed was mother to Aaron, and Miriam to 
Caleb (33); but, beſides that Miriam was too young for ſuch an 
office, it is not certain ſhe was Caleb's mother; on the contrary, 


Foſephus tells us (34), that ſhe was the wife of Hur. Some again 


taking them to have been Egyptians, have underſtood it of their 


being incorporated into the common wealth of ae (35), as Ra- 


hab afterwards was. Others think that their families were en- 


their houſes or families were greatly increaſed. For the word 
J Ba, a ſon in the Hebrew, comes from g Banah, to build, 


ſenſe Sarah gives her maid to Abraham, that ſhe might be built, 


and to be a joyful mother of children 39). 
the word 


laben, from which ſome have imagined, that it refers to the 


Hebrews in, that they might not elude the king's deſign : but if 
that had been the caſe, he muſt rather have built large cities to 
have ſufficed the vaſt multitude of Hebrew women. Others think 


" that it was the Iſraelites, and not the midwives, that were ſo mul- 
bs tiplied ; becauſe, ſay they, women cannot be ſaid to build families, 
uf but men (40); but the contrary of this is plain, by the blefling 
a which was given to Ruth 41), that e might prove lite Rachel and 
2 Leah, which two did build the houſe, or family of Iſrael, We ra- 
he ther therefore think it more probable, that the Mem is put for the 
+4 Nun, which very often happens, and the maſculine for the femi- 


Salom. & al. (34) Ant. I ii c. h9G (35) Vatabl. Pires. 
&c. (36) Auguſt. Theodor. (37) Gen. xvi 2. (38) F/ 
eviii. 9. (39) D. Kimchi, Perrer, Le Scene, Sc. (40) Simler. 
Jun, Villet in loc. (41) Ruth, iv. 11, | 


Due, 


given it, yet it is too obſcurely expreſſed, and has led ſome ex- 


riched by a particular bleſſing (36); but the trueſt ſenſe is, that 


becauſe he is as it were the builder of the houſe or family: in this 


that is be made a mother by her (37). Accordingly the P/almift 
(38) ſays, wwho maketh the barren woman to become a houſe or family, 


There is ſtill one difficulty more in the text, which is, that 
labem, to them, is of the maſculine gender 3 
whereas if it had related to the midwives, it ſhould have been 


Oyptians who built themſelves ſtrong houſes to put the pregnant 


(31) Hieron. is cap. [xv l/ai. (32) Sepharadi is he. (23) R. 


47t 


cbilaren. 


not but cauſe the greateſt conſternation in the afflicted I/ 
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as beſt ſuiting the carnal people he had to do with, who ſeem 
to have had little thought of another life, if they could but 

make themſelves comfortably happy in this. | 
HowEveR, Pharaoh, finding that theſe underhand ſtra- 
tagems proved ineffectual, reſolved to act more openly a- 
Tael gainſt the [/raelites, and to make the parents become the ex- 
The rael- ecutioners of their own children. To this end he iſſues out 
pro A an order, under the ſevereſt penalties, that every Hebrew 
| Jrazvn all Pale-child that was born, . ſhould be caſt into the Nile, and 
their mal;. that none but the females ſhould be ſuffered to live; by 
which the people ſaw themſelves obliged either to drown their 


' own children, or to ſee it done by the Egyptians, as ſoon as 


they were diſcovered, and themſelves ſeverely puniſhed for not 
obeying the king's edit. Such a bloody command could 


ra-lites, too prone naturally to deſpond and deſpair of God's 
promiſes. They thought themſelves on the eve of their deli- 
verance from the hardeſt of ſlaveries ; a glorious deliverer was 
promiſed to them, whom they now ſee condemned to die as 
ſoon as born. But Gop, whoſe deſigns could not be fruſ- 
trated either by the private artifices or open violence of the 


king of Egypt, made him the inſtrument of bringing up that 
very child whom he took ſuch pains to deſtroy. a 


nine, as we find it in the next chapter (42), where the maſculine 
relative is applied to Jethro's ſeven daughters, and many other 


was born unto Levi, and accordingly calls her Amram's aunt (4), 


| (1) Nic. de Lyr. Moutan. Cajetan. Perrer, Caſtal. & al. in los 


AMRAM, the fon of Kohath and grandſon of Levi, had 
married Jochebed, the daughter of Levi, his own aunt (I), 


places beſides (43) ; and that the maſculine pronoun is given to the a 
midwives by way of excellency, which is no uncommon thing in the 1 
ſacred tongue. 95 5 SY 1 
(I) We have ventured to call Jochebed Amram's aunt, though the g 
Ne 
nc 


Septuagint, Vulgate, and after them many learned expoſitors, both 
Papifts and Proteſtants, have thought, that ſhe was no more than 


his uncle Kohath's daughter, and conſequently his couſin-gerinan, 


becauſe the marriage of an aunt was afterwards forbidden in the wi 
Levitical law (1). For though the word N Dod in the original, 
doth ſometimes ſignify an uncle”s ſon(2), and q Dodab, an uncle's 
daughter or couſin- german; yet, ſeeing Mofes tells us (3), that ſhe 


in another place,. we thought we might ſafely give her that name 
(42) Exed. ii. 17. (43) Vatabl, Piſcat. Munſt. & al. in loc. 
(2) Feren. xxxii. 12. (3) Numb. æxvi. 59- (4) Ex. 


"Vi. 20, 
4 after 


Crap. 7. to the Babyloniſh Captivity, 
by whom he had had two children before the king's edict, 


- viz. Miriam and Aaron (K) ; but Moſes not being born till 


ſome time after the promulgation of it, and he proving a 
lovely and beautiful child, Gop inſpired them with a more 
than ordinary reluctancy to obey it; ſo that they ventured to 


keep him privately during the ſpace of three months (L), till 


| at 
after many learned men (5). And here we cannot forbear taking 
notice of a miſtake, which Calmet muſt have been led into by ſome 
Amanuenſis, who mentions the learned Uſer in the number of 
thoſe who think, that ſhe was but firſt-coufin to Amram; whereas 
the contrary appears by the very place quoted by him, where that 
prelate calls her Levi s daughter, and Amram's aunt and wife. Some 
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Moſes 7s 
born, 
Year of 


the Flood, 


1428. 


Year he- 
fore Chriſt 


1571. 


and con- 
cealedithres © 


Hebrew writers (6) pretend, that ſhe was born about the time that 
Jacob came down to Egypt; at which rate ſhe mult hare been 135 


years old when Moſes was born, that is, above 40 years older than 
Sarah was when ſhe bore T/aac : but had die's birth been ſo mira - 
culous, we need not doubt, but he would have recorded it as well as 


that of 1/aac. It is therefore more likely, that Levi begot her in Egypt 


in the 10oth year of his age, which was nothing wonderful, ſeeing 


Abraham begot ſeveral children of Keturah after the 137th of his; 
and Jacob begot Benjamin when he was 107; and as for Fochebed, 


ſhe may be ſafely ſuppoſed to have bore Mo/es when ſhe was 68 


years old, nothing being more common than for the Hebrew wo- 
men in thoſe days to bear children at, and even after, that age (7); 
and then we need not to go ſeek for another Fochebed, to make her 
coincide with the time of Mo/es's birth, as ſome have done, ſince 
whatever other of that name were found, ſhe muſt be Amran's aunt, 
as the text calls her in the places above quoted. 


(K) Though Moſes doth mention nothing of the age of his ſiſter, 


either when ſhe was born, or when ſhe died, yet it is plain, ſhe 


was the eldeſt of the three, becauſe ſhe was old enough to watch 


Moſes when he was expoſed ; whereas Aaron was but three years 


older than he; but that ſhe ſhould be ſo old as the Fewws make her, 


vis. to have been one of the two midwives mentioned in a former 
note, is both improbable, and contrary to the opinion of our chro- 
nologers and expoſitors, who make her but ten years old at moſt 
when Moſes was barn. 5 5 | 
(L) This pious concealment is ſufficiently juſtified by St. Stepher, 
and the epiſtle to the Hebreaus (8), not only on the account of the 
child's beauty, which is alſo mentioned by Juſtin out of Trogas, 


but alſo upon the account of their faith, they looking upon him as 
the future deliverer of their nation. However, Joſephus (9) tells us, 


that Aram, finding his wife with child, and being ſolicitous about 


(5) Chald. Paraph. Jun. Munſt. Pagnin. Simler. Uſſer, & al. 
(6) Calm. Hijt. ] J. lib. ii p. 296. act. . Uſler. Amal ad Au. 
und 2385. (7) Vatabl. in lac. (8) A. wii. 20. Hebr. 
zi. 13. (9) Ant. lib. i. c. ix. a n 
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at laſt, fearing the extreme danger of a diſcovery, which 
would have proved ſatal both to the child and themſelves, 
they were forced, though witi the utmoſt regret, to expoſe 
him like the reſt, However, nature, ſhrinking at the thoughts 
of his immediate death, made them contrive to make him a 
ſmall ark of bull-ruſhes, or rather of the flags of the tree of 
which the Egyptians made their paper , which was ſtrong e- 
nough to hold out the water, and ſmooth enough to receive 
the pitch and tar with which it was beſmeared, and by its 
lightneſs fitteſt to ſwim with the child's weight. This ark 


andexpoſed being daubed with pitch within and without, they put the | 
to the com- child in it, and, committing him to the mercy of the waves, 


mon fate, 


— 1 8 * — — 1 Mc Gn Bonny : 22. '%s „„ „ 
— | r — p ]———⁰· nn at Ar. - 


or rather to the care of providence, they left Miriam his 
ſiſter, who was then about eight years of age, at a conveni- 
ent diftance to watch and ſee what would become of him. 
The reeds and flags, with which that river abounds , ſoon 


3 JosE R. Ant. I. i. e. 9. 92 Iſai. xvii. " Hz roporT. | 
lib. i. Diopox. SrcvuL. lib. 1. & al. 1 


the king's edict, prayed earneſtly to God to put an end to this 


dreadful perſecution, and that Gop appeared to him and told him, 
that he would ſhortly free his people from it, and that the ſon, 
that ſhould ſhortly be born to him, ſhould prove the happy inſtru- 


ment of their glorious deliverance, and eterniſe his own name 


thereby ; 


that this made them conceal him as long as they 


could, but fearing a diſcovery, they reſolved to truſt him to the 
care of providence, 


who accordingly conducted Pharaoh's 
daughter to the river's fide, and inſpired her with ſuch ſentiments 


of pity, that ſhe adopted him for her ſon. He calls that princeſs 


Thermuth;s, and after him Epiphanius in Panario, and others: Ar- 
taphanes (10), Meris, and the Alexandrian chronicle Myrrina. Je- 


ſep us adds further (11), that Thermuthis having ſent for ſeveral wet 


nurfes one after another, the child did ſcornfully turn away his head 
from tacir breaſt ; and that Miriam, who was then preſent, told 


that princeſs, that if the nurſe and the child were of different na- 


tions, her milk would never agree with it, but that if an Hebrew 


woman was fetched, he would probably take the breaſt from her. 


Upon which ſhe was bid to go for one, and quickly brought the 
child's mother, whom he fell a ſucking moſt heartily, to the admi- 
ration of the princeſs and all the by - ſtanders. Thus far Fo/ephus. 
The Jes obſerve further, that the word river here uſed, is not 
Nn Nabar, which fignifies a great river ſuch as the Nile was, but 
Y Fer, which fignifies a river, or rather canal, that is drawn 
from the great one to water the country (12); and as the land of 
Egypt abounded every where with the latter, the 1/raclites needed 
not to go far for a place to drown their children in. 

(10) 4p. Euſeb. prep. lib. ix. cap. iv. (11) Ant. loc, cit. 
(12) Jia. „ 9 


ſtopped 


ſtopped 
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cradle from being carried by the current, and here 
it was that GOD ſent him a happy deliverance from all future 
dangers on account of the king's edict. 4 
WHILST his ſorrowful mother was retiring from him, 
providence directed thither the princeſs, whom he had made 
choice of to breed him up as her own. It was Pharaoh's 
daughter, who, being come to the river with deſign to bathe 
herſelf, ſpied the ark as ſhe was walking along the ſhore. 
Her curioſity ſoon made her ſend one of her retinue to and talen 
fetch it to her. It was not long before her ſurprize at the . 
ſight of ſo beautiful a child, was ſucceeded by an irreſiſtible 


love and pity for him, whoſe cries and tears would have 


reached a heart leſs gentle and pitiful than hers. She imme- = 

diately concluded, that it was the child of ſome of thoſe un- 

fortunate Hebrews, who groaned under her father's heavy 

thraldom ; her pity told her, that fo lovely a boy deſerved a 

better fate, and that it was her duty, ſince chance had thus 

thrown him in her way, at any rate to fave him from the 

common ruin, | = 1 
PROVIDENCE, which conducted all this ſcene, put it into axd 

her heart to have him educated as her own ſon, and into brought 

young Miriam's head to approach the princeſs, and to offer ap br mk̃ 

herſelf to fetch her an Hebrew nurſe to ſuckle him. She Pharaoh's 

was no ſeoner bid to go, but ſhe flew with all imaginable danglver. 

joy to call the mournful Fochebed, who did not make them 

wait long, before ſhe came and received the dear infant from 

the hands of the princeſs, and with him an expreſs order, to 

take the ſame care of him as if it had been her own. At the 

ſame time ſhe told her, that as ſhe did not know the boy's 

name, ſhe would give him that of Moſes, ſeeing ſhe had 

drawn him out of the water (M); and having promiſed her 


(M) Is, is here thought to have Hebraized his name, in order 
to expreſs the ſenſe of the Egyptian one, which had been given him 
by Pharaoh's daughter T. The word %, or Moy, in the Egyptian 
tongue, according to Foſephrs , ſignifies water; and Des or I/es 
fipnifies preſerved, and ſo Me-y/es, one preſerved out of the water, 
But Aben Exra tells us, out of an Arabic book, entituled 
MIND ap. or, the cultivation of land; that Moſes was 
called G Monios, or Moxious, which in the Egyptian tongue 
fignifies drawn out (13) ; but it is very likely, that if his name 
had differed ſo much, and had been altogether Egyptian, Mojes 


+ Pid. Vol. l q 339. . it. loc. citat. (13) Aben 


Ezra, in loc. | | 
Mm 2: | would 
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an ample reward for her care of him, ſhe returnedgo the pa- 
lace, without acquainting any one with the adventure, whilſt 


the joyful mother went home to impart to her huſband the 


news of this happy accident. 


TH1s ſignal care of providence failed not to make them 


look upon Meſes as a child defigned for ſome glorious pur- 
poſe, and to give him an education ſuitable to the idea they 
had conceived of him, whilſt he ſtayed with them. They 
brought him in due time to Pharaob's daughter, who adopted 
him for her ſon, and had him brought up in all the kinds of 
learning which that country was famous for 4 (N). How- 

1 ever, 
4 AR. vii. 22. 


would have taken notice of it, as he doth of the new name that 


was given to Foſeph, or as Daniel doth his own, and that of his 
three friends. It is therefore moſt likely, that the word Meſeb is 


derived from the verb 14 Maſſab, which ſignifies to draw out, 


and is taken in that ſenſe by the P/almiff, Pſalm xvii. ver. 17. 


Px DDD 3277 ſhall draw me out of many waters. Which 
verb might probably be common both to the Hebrew and Egyptian 
tongues, both in ſound and fignification (14), only with this dif- 
ference perhaps, that in the Egyptian it may be in the paſſive, and 


fignify drawn out ; whereas in the Hebrew, it is the participle 


active, drawing out, and may allude to his bringing the Iſraelites 


out of their bondage. | e 5 
(N) Clemens Alexand-inus tells us (15), that Moſes was taught 


arithmetic, geometry, phyſic, muſic, and hieroglyphics, other- 
wiſe called enigmatical philoſophy : to which Philo adds (16) 
altronomy, which he learned from the Chaldeans, and the Mrian 
characters, from the Mrians; and that they ſent for the beſt 
maſters from Greece, to inſtruct him in all liberal arts and ſciences : 
but that was not a time for the Egyptians, who excelled the reſt of 


the world in all forts of learning, to ſend for maſters from Greece, 


which rather ſtood in need of Egyptian teachers; ſo that when Mo- 
fes is ſaid to have been inſtructed in all the learning of Egypt, it 


_ plainly implies, that he had the beſt and moſt learned education, 


that the whole world could then give him. If it be aſked how the 
£ 5yptians came by all thoſe ſciences, as we can affirm nothing cer- 
tain or new concerning it, we ſhall content ourſelves with referring 
the reader to what has been ſaid of it, in the deſcription of that 
country in a former chapter. An antient author, quoted by Ce- 
ment biſhop of Alexandria, and by Euſebins (17), calls Moſes the 


firit of all the ſages or wiſe-men, and ſays, that he was the firſt in- 


(14) Simler. Ofiander. in loc. Villet in Exod. ch. ii. queſt. 17 
{15 Clem. Alex. ib. i. { 16) Philo iz vit. Moſis. (17) 
Fupolem. ap. Clem. Alexandr. from, lib. i. & ap. Euſeb. prep. lib. 


ir. cap. æxvi. 


* : | rente 
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ever, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that his parents had ſo well 
inſtructed him in their religion, and taken ſuch care to let 
him know both what relation they bore to him, and 
what hopes they had conceived of his being deſigned by hea- 
ven to be the deliverer of his nation, that he made no other 
uſe of the education which the princeſs gave him, but to con- 
firm himſelf more and more againſt the ſuperſtitions and idola- 


try of the Egyptians, and to make himſelf fit to anſwer thoſe 
ends, for which he ſeemed deſigned by providence. It was 


this noble motive, which made him ſympathize with the 
prefled Hebrews, and prefer the reproachful and deſpiſed name 


of Ifraelite, to all the pomp and glory of Pharaoh's court *, 


It was this generous love to his people, which made him ven- 
ture to viſit and commiſerate them, and, where it was in his 
power, to relieve them from their intolerable oppreſſion, though 
at the hazard of his own life. For having obſerved one day an E- 
gyptian uſing an Hebrew with ſome uncommon barbarity, being 
perhaps one of thoſe cruel taſk-maſters, whom Pharaoh had ſet 
over the Hebrew ones, and who uſed to beat them, upon 
the leaſt default of thoſe that were under their inſpection ; Mo- 


| ſes was ſo exaſperated at it, that he had only patience enough 


to look about and ſee that the coaſt was clear, before he fell 
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upon him, killed him, and buried his carcaſs in the ſand, If H- lille ae 


what Foſephus tells us be true, that he had before this time Egy — 


been at the head of Pharaoh's troops, and made ſeveral ſur- 


ceſsful campaigns againſt the Ehiapians, who had ravaged 


and — ſome” provinces. of Egypt (O), we ſhall not 
. wonder 


r Hebr. xi, 24, le. c Ant. lib. il. c. x. 


venter of the art of grammar, which he 5 to the 8 


from whom the Phenicians received it, and the Greeks from 
them. 


(O) A great deal of pains has been taken to find Moſes ſuitable 
employment for thoſe forty years of his abode in Egypt. TFoſe- 


phus has given us ſeveral remarkable particulars of his life during 
that time, which having nothing contrary to the text, but ſeem- 


ing rather to have been univerſally known and believed by the 


Fews of his time, the reader may perhaps be glad of an abſtract of 

them. He tells us, that the princeſs Thermuthis, having no 
children of her own, and having adopted Moſes on the 
account of the ſingular beauties of his body and mind, brought 


him to her father who took him into his arms, and receiv- 


ed him with great tenderneſs, and taking his crown off his head, 
laid it on that of the boy s; but es, inſtead of being 
pleaſed with it, took it off, flung it to the ground, and fer his foot 


apon it: whereupon: the ſame prieſt, who had foretold his birth, 


at 
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wonder at his martial temper ſhewing itſelf upon ſuch an oc- 
caſion as this; but, as we are not ſure, that what this hiſto- 
rian ſays is really fact, ſeeing Philo, who had purpoſely wrote 
Moſes's life, and had as great opportunities of being informed 


cried out, that he ought to be put to death immediately, and that 
Egypt could not be ſafe otherwiſe. But Thermuthis ſoon ſnatched 
him away, the king no ways oppoſing it, and left the old prophet 


to rave at his leiſure, who ceaſed not to contrive means to be rid 


of a perſon ſo dangerous to the kingdom. | 


After this Moſes, being grown to man's eſtate, had an oppor- 


unity offered him of ſhewing his courage and conduct. The E- 
thiopians, who inhabited the upper lands, on the ſouth fide of 
Egypt, had made many dreadful incurſions, plundered, and ravaged 

all the neighbouring parts of the country, and beat the Egyptian 
army, which Pharaoh had ſent to oppoſe them, in a ſet battle, and 
were become ſo proud of their ſucceſs, that they began to march 
towards the capital of Egypt. In this diſtreſs the Egyptians had re- 

_ courſe to the oracle, which anſwered, that they muſt get an He- 
brew general at their head. As none was more promiſing than Mo- 


 fes, the king defired his daughter to conſent, that he ſhould go and 
head his army; but ſhe, after having firſt expoſtulated with her fa- 
ther, how unreaſonable it was for the Egyptians to implore the af- 

Jiſtance of a man, whom they had been ſo long plotting againſt, did 


not give her conſent, till ſhe had his promiſe and oath, that no at- 


| tempt ſhould be hatched againſt her fon. Moſer's firſt care, as foon = 


as he was at the head of the E army, _was to reach the ene- 


my as ſoon as poſſible, and inſtead of going up the Nile, as was uſual 


before, he choſe to croſs the country, and thereby ſborten the way, 
and ſurprize the Erhiopians, who could not expect him to come by 


that way, becauſe that whole country was infeſted by flying, and 


other poiſonous ſerpents, which did even poiſon the very air; but 
| Moſes found out a method to rid his army of that danger, by car- 
_ Tying with him a vaſt number of birds called {bis in iron cages, 


whole nature is to devour all forts of ſerpents, and to be friendly 


to all other creatures. His proje& ſucceeded to admiration, and 


the birds being once let looſe, made a ſpeedy end of all thoſe vene-_ 
mous creatures, and opend to him a quick and ſafe paſſage to the 
enemies army, which having taken at unawares, he cut it all in 


pieces. He afterwards entered their country, took ſeveral of their 
cities, and obliged them to retire into the city of Saba, called af- 
terwards Meroe by Cambyſes, where he cloſely beſieged them. The 
place being ſtrongly fortified, and fituated in the middle of an 


Hand, kept him employed ſome conſiderable time, and the fiege 
would in all probability have laſted much longer, had not Tharbis, 
the king of Ætbiopia's daughter, fallen in love with him, as ſhe 


ſaw him fighting, with the utmoſt gallantry and valour, from the 
top of the city wall. She therefore ſent privately to him to 


let 


of 
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of all the particulars of it as Joſephus had, is altogether ſilent 


about it, and Moſes himſelf is fo far from mentioning any 


ſuch warlike proweſs, that he rather deſcribes himſelf as a 


man of the utmoſt meekneſs and patience ; we ſhall be forced 
to ſuppoſe, that he was ſtirred up by ſome divine impulſe, as 
being the perſon choſen by heaven to be the deliverer of I/, 
ral. This ſeems to be hinted at by St. Stephen *, and we 
may probably ſuppoſe, that the injury done to the Hebrew was 
of ſuch a nature, that it deſerved death; or that it could not 
be prevented but by the death of the Egyptian. However that 


be, Moſes was not ſo ſafe as he thought himſelf, for en- 


deavouring ſoon after to compoſe a difference between two 


Hebrews, whoſe cruel ſlavery could not hinder them from 


injuring one another, the moſt guilty of the two gave him 
a very ſaucy anſwer, aſking him, whether he deſigned to kill 
him as he had done the Egyptian (P)? Finding, therefore, 
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that | = 


Acts vii. 35. 


let him know, that the city ſhould be ſurrendered to him, opon | 
condition that he ſhould marry her immediately after. Moſes con- 


ſented to the conditions, and, having taken poſſeſſion ↄf the place 
and of the princeſs, returned with his victorious army to 2. 


eſcape, and, not daring to go by the common roads for fear of be- 


ing ſtopped by the king's guards, was forced to go through a great 

deſert to reach the land of Midian *. Thus far Fo/ephus, from 
whoſe account we may gather, that there were three motives why 

Pharaoh and his people ſought Mo/es's death, Namely, 1. their 


envy at his great ſucceſs and conſummate wiſdom in this warlike ex- 


| pedition. 2 Their jealouſy leſt he ſhould attempt to make ſome 
dangerous inſurrection in Egypt. And laſtly, the propheſies which 


that country was threatened with from an Hebrew. To which 
| Philo (18) adds a fourth, namely, his being too great a friend and 


his moſt dangerous enemies. 


Gow, thinks it highly probable, that theſe two quarrelling He- 


brews were that Jannes and Jambres, mentioned by the apoſtle (19) 


to have withſtood Moſes, becauſe they would not acknowledge him 


to have been a proper judge of their quarrel, though Gop had 


* Ant. lib. i, cap. x. & xi, (18) Philo in vit. Moſis. (19) 
2 Tim, iii, 8. | | 


Ci, 
where, inſtead of m__ the fruits of his lawrels, the ungrateful 


_ accuſed him of murder to the king, who, having already 
en ſome umbrage at his valour and greatr eputation, was reſolving 


to rid himſelf of him. Aioſes, having ſome ſuſpicion of it, made his 


 favourer of the Hebrews, whom Pharaoh did already look upon as 
C) A jeſult, who has lately writ the hiſtory of the people of 


made 


_ at -- 


think ſo is, that their names are Hebrew ones; for which reaſon he 
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that the fact was known, and fearing, leſt, if it ſhould come 
to Pharaoh's knowledge, he would ſuſpect him of being too 
much in the intereſt of the Iſraelites, and puniſh him for the 
death of the Egyptian, he was forced to fly into the land of 
Midian; not daring to rely too much upon the protection of 
his adoptive mother, or having perhaps already diſclaimed 
her adoption, as ſome are inclined to think. It is ſuppoſed, 
however that he had made uſe of that princeſs's intereſt long 
before, to get that bloody edict againſt the Hebrew male chil- 
_ dren recalled, fince the ſequel of the hiſtory ſhews, that that 
order had not been put in torce for ſome time. It was well 
for him, however, he left Egypt ſo ſoon ; for the news of 
the flain Egyptian was brought to the king, and in all likeli- 
hood aggravated with the blackeft circumſtances by the cour- 
tiers, who could not but hate a man in fo high eſteem as he 
was; fo that if Pharaoh could have caught him, he would in- 
fallivly have put him to death: but Moſes was out of his 
_ reach, having paſt thoſe great deſerts that lay between Egypt 
and Midian (Q), and being ſafely got near hoſpitable Je- 
. 1 | CY _thro's 


| made him the judge of all his people (20). What induces him to 


thinks, that they could not be the Egyptian magicians whom Phar aob 
made uſe of in oppoſition to Moſes. But in order to make theſe 
names Hebrew, he muſt with ſome Jews call them Fochanan and 
Mambri, or Jonah and Jambri (21); but we ſhall ſhew in the ſe- 
que! of this hiſtory, that theſe two men, let their right names 
be what they will, were the magicians who mimicked ſeveral 
of Moſes's miracles, though they could not follow him through- 
(O We muſt remember not to confound this land of Midian, of 
which an account has been already given“, with another of that 
name, whoſe chief city was alſo called Midian, and might be 2 
colony of the other, which was ſituate by Arzon and Areopolis, ac- 
_ cording to St. Jerom, who tells us, the ruins of it were ftill to be 

ſeen in his days (22). Whereas this, which 4/o/es went to, was in 
| Arabia Petræa, whoſe metropolis was called Petra, not far from 
mount Horeb, where he kept Fethro's flocks (23) ; which mountain 
Las either near that of Sinai, or more probably Sinai and Horehb 

were two tops of the ſame mountain (24); the former of which 

St. Paul places in Arabia (25) ; though it is more probable, that 


(20) Berruyer Hiſtoire du people de Dicu. Tom. ii. p. 25. (21) 
Buxtorf. Lexic. Talmudic. Fabric. de Apoacryph. Pet Teft. 
* Vide ſup. p. 110. & ſeq. 5 (22) Hierom. lac. Hæbraic. 
(23) Exad. 111. 1. (24) Jol. Antig. J. ii. c. xi. (25) 


Eul/at. iv. 25. 


Lerch 
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thro's habitation. At his arrival in that country he met with and is 
much fuck another adventure as Jacob had in Padau- Haram, forced to | 
at the well where the damſels uſed to come to water V into | 
their flocks. An account of which, and of his forty years Midian. 
abode there, has been given in the hiſtory of the Mi- | 

dlianites | 2 

How he ſpent his time in thoſe forty years retirement, 14. i 
ſave that he kept Jethro's flocks, is what he has not thought fit 3 
to acquaint us with. Thoſe who ſuppoſe that he wrote the 
book of Fob during this interval, have certainly this ſtrong 
argument on their fide, that it appears to have been written 


before the deliverance of the Iſraelites out of Egypt; 'other- 1 | 
wiſe it were abſurd to ſuppoſe, that either Fob or his friends, + 
conſidering what kindred and country they were of, could be 5 
® Gen. xxix. 9. Exod ii. paſf. Vid. ſup. p. 114 & ſeq, '' MW 
Horeb was the common name of the whole ridge of mountains on - $M 
which Sinai was fituated ; and that it was called Horeb, or as the | i 
original has it Choreb, from the exceſſive drineſs of it {26). Philo -« 4.0 

adds (27), that it was full of buſhes, and that at the bottom of the NN: 


mountain grew that in which Gop appeared to Moſes, which the * 
original calls 9 Sinab, which ſigniſies a buſh or ſhrub, that is ſo | 


full of thorns, that the birds cannot pearch in it without being ſtrip- x 
ped of their feathers. The Hebrews ſay, that mount Sinai had | 4. 
that name from it (28). However that be, this mount is alſo cal- | 1 1 

led the Mount of God, not from any religious worſhip that had 5 

been performed there before that time, as Jeſepbur thinks (29), or | 4 

becauſe of its height and ſupereminency, as ſuch things are fre- 1 


quently ſo called in ſcripture, as the cedars of Gop, &c. (30), but 
it is ſo named by anticipation, as it became famous upon many ac- 
counts; ſuch as 1. Gop appearing to Moſes in the buſh. 2. His be- 


ing afterwards worſhipped there, and ſhewing himſelf by the moſt. 1 
wonderful viſible ſigns at the delivery of the law (31), 3. The ; 
ſtriking the rock with Meſes's rod (32). 4. Moſes lifting up his | 
hands to make Fobue prevail againſt the Amalekites (33). 5. The 1 
law being given to Moſes there (34). 6. His falting twice forty „ 


days and nights (35). 7. Bringing the two tables of ſtone from : 
| thence (36). 8. The noble viſion which the prophet Elijah had 
there (37), and ſome others of leſs conſequence. 


(26) Cajetan. Villet. Jun. i Joc. & al. (27 ) Philo. | 

ix wit. Moſis. (28) Vid. Munſt. in loc. (29 Ant. lib. ii. 

c. xii. 30) P/al. civ. 16. (31) Exod. iii. 2. & cap. 1 
8 xix. C xx. pal. (32) Numb. xx. 11. (33) Exod. = 4 
21) xvii. 1. 34) Exad. xxiv.& ſeq. paſ}. (350 bid. = 15 
ft xxx. 28. Dent. ix. 9. 41636) Enod. rij. 15, 16, | . 
dic. alibdz. 37) 1 Kings xix. PM Ts 333 _ 
25) n Nu Aber * 
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either ſo ignorant of the wonders which Gop had wrought in 
favour of that oppreſſed people, or ſo forgetful of them, as 
not to have urged them in the ſtrongeſt terms, during their 
long and intricate controverſy about the various diſpenſations 
of providence. And indeed, were not Fob ſo often men- 
tioned by Ezekiel + with Noah and Daniel, much might 
be ſaid for thoſe who look upon this hiſtory as a parable, 
or rather a dramatic piece, written on purpoſe to comfort 


the afflicted 1/raelites under their heavy bondage. But the 
words of the prophet will not admit of ſuch a ſuppoſi- 


tion. 


Ws have already taken notice in the hiſtory of Edom ut, 


A digreſ- 
fron con- 
cer ning 


Job. 


how uncertain and unſatisfactory every thing is that relates to 


the genealogy of this holy man, or the author of his hiſ- 
tory ; but as ſome of our readers have expreſſed a defire 
to know all the probable partzeulars that can be gathered 
on that ſubject, we ſhall beg leave to ſubjoin them here in 
few words. | _ 

Tux moſt antient monument we have concerning the 
genealogy of Feb, and which has been received and allowed 
by Arifteus, Phils, Polyhiſtor v, and ſeveral antient fathers 


of the Greet and Latin church *, is an addition to that hif- 


tory, which is to be met with at the end of the Greet, Ara- 


| bic, and Vulgate verſions, and affirmed to have been taken 


from the antient Syriac one, to this purpoſe ; that Fob dwelt 
upon the confities of Idumæsd and Arabia; that his firſt name 


was Febab, and that he married an Arabian, by whom he 


had à ſon named Ennon. As for Fob he was the fon of Ze- 
rah, and the fifth in deſcent from Abraham by Eſau, and 
reigned in Idumæa. The order of the kings, that reigned 
before and after him, is as follows; Balac the ſon of Bear 


reigned in the city of Denebah ; after him reigned Jab, cal- 
led alſo Jobab; who was ſucceeded by Aſom prince of Teman. 


His ſucceſlor Hadad the ſon of Bedad was he, who overthrew 


the Midianites in the plains of Maab; the name of his city 


was Tethem. Job's friends, who came to viſit him, were 
Eliphaz king of Teman, of Eſau's poſterity ; Bildad king of 


the Zeucheans, and Zophas king of the Mineans. Thus far 


the additions, which have been preſerved by Theodation, in his 


_ verſion of the book of Fob?. I this genealogy be admitted, 


+ Ezek. xiv. 14: 20. u Gen. xxxvi. 33, 34. Vid. ſup. 
"id. 


P. 137. vw Apud Evses. prep. I. ix. c. xxv. * Vid 


FRED. Spanheim in vit. Job. c. iv, MERC ER, Pinepa, Dic. de 


Srux ic Kal. comm. in Job. Vid. Ca Lu. diſſert. in 


| OB, 
J _ 
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and that eb is the ſame with Jobab, mentioned in Geneſis a, 
and Chronicles a, it will follow, that he and Moſes were co- 


temporary, being both but three generations removed from 
1ſaac . thus 5 5 5 


| Tfaas, 
Jacob 1 
” Re . KReuel, 
Amram, Zerah, 
Moſes, ; Fobab or Fob. 


Ir will likewiſe be plain, that he reigned in the city of 
Denebah or Dinbabab; for fo the author of the firſt hook of 
the Chronicles expreſly affirms ; but how to find ſuch a city 
in the land of Uz, ſeeing Euſebius and St. * place Dene- 
bab in the land of Moab, between Areopolis and Heſhbon e: 
whereas they affirm the land of Uz, or the place where 70% 
dwelt, to have been according to the antient tradition of the 
inhabitants of Paleſtine, the city of Aſtaroth Kernaim on the 
other fide Fordan, upon the brook Fabboh, between Maha- 
naim and Edreis d, is not ſo eaſy to determine. However 
that be, thoſe who embrace the notion, that Fob is the Ja- 
bab mentioned in thoſe two places of ſcripture above quoted, 
and conſequently, that he was cotemporary with Maſes, have 
with much ſtraining pumped out two paſſages in his hiſtory, 
which, they pretend, do make expreſs mention of Pharaoh's 
pride and overthrow, and of the Iſraelites paſting through the 
Red-ſea. The firſt is, where Eliphaz ſays of the wicked, 
that trouble and anguiſh ſhall make him afraid, and prevail 
againſt him, as a king ready to the battle o. Which words they 
apply to Pharaoh's pride and hardneſs of heart, though *tis 
lain, by what goes before and after thoſe two verſes, that 
E friends ſpeak only of the wicked in general, ſuch as he 
uppoſed him to be from the afflictions which had befallen him. 
The other text is, where Job ſays, that Gop divideth the jea 
with his power, and by his underſtanding ſmiteth through the 
proud f. And this they think to allude to the paſſing of the 
Red-ſ:a, and to Pbaraab's overthrow in it. But here, be- 
lides that the word in the original doth more properly fignify 
to ſtill than to divide, it is plain from the tenor of the whole 
chapter, that Job ſpeaks only of the wonderful power and 


. Gen. xxxvi. 33, 34 1 Chron. 1 b Ibid. 
Loc. Hæbr. * à Id. ibid. © Job. zv. 24, 23. fibd. 


Nn2 providence 
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' providence of Gop in general, and not of this miracle in par- 


ticular. Beſides, it is hardly probable, as we obſerved a little 
before, that had this conference between Fob and his friends 


happened after ſo remarkable a deliverance as that of the I/ 


raelites, a more ample and expreſs mention ſhould not have 
been made throughout the book, than we find in theſe two 
obſcure paſſages ; eſpecially if we conſider, that Job's deſire 
of vindicating his own integrity, did naturally lead him to 
it; and that the afflictions, as well as the deliverance, of the 
Iſraelites, were a full confutation of what his friends alledged 
againſt him, that if he had not been guilty of ſome great 
crimes, Gop would never have inflicted ſuch heavy puniſh- 


ments on him®. Neither do we ſee any neceflity for — 
Job to have lived ſince this miraculous deliverance of the J I 
_ raelites, in order to adjuſt the genealogy abovementioned, 


ſince it will be ſufficient to ſuppoſe, that thoſe four genera- 
tions on Eſau's fide, were by ſome few years ſhorter than 


thoſe on Jacob's, which is not at all improbable, ſeeing the 
latter were remarkable for their long lives k, and then it will 
be poſſible enough for Fob to have ſeen an end of all his ſuf- 
ferings before Moſes left the land of Midian; in which caſe, 
| he being g juſtly ſuppoſed to be the moſt antient writer, he has 
been lil:cwiſe thought the author of his hiſtory, by the ma- 


jority of writers. That his poetic genius was equal to this 


*excellent performance, thoſe few Canticles, - which he has left 
us in the Pentateuch ', will not permit us to doubt of. However, 


there is one main objection againſt this notion, which is, that 


if Jobab be the fame with Job, and he cotemporary with 
Moſes, it will be impoflible for the latter to have outlived him 


by ſo many years as to be able to give us an account of: his 


death, and of his numerous poſterity ; for it is ſaid, that Job 


lived an hundred and forty years after his ſufferings were 
ended, and that he ſaw'his ſon's children to the fourth ge- 


neration : whereas Moſes lived but forty years in the land of 


Midian, and forty more after he was come out of it. This 


difficulty therefore cannot be removed, but by ſuppoſing, that 
the three or four laſt verſes of the back were added afterwards 


by ſome infpired perſon, in order to make the hiſtory com- 


plete ; in the ſame manner as Joſhua, or ſome other, added 


the account of Meſes's death and burial at the end of Deute- 
_ ronomy : but how far this ſuppoſition may be allowed, we 
chooſe to ſubmit to our readers judgment. 


| © Vid, particularly cap. Bil. 25, & alib: paſt Vid. ſup. | 
P. 459. F VII. Exod. xv. Deut. XXxviii. 31, | 


BEFORE 


Cuar. 5. to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 
BEFORE we cloſe this digreſſion, we ſhall beg leave to ſay 


ſomething of the book itſelf, Though ſome learned men 
have thought it to have been writ originally in Syriac or Ara- 


bic, either by Fob himſelf, or by one of his friends ; yet 


it is now univerſally allowed to have been written in Hebrew. 
What has given birth to the former notion is, its being ſo 
| blended with Syriac and Arabic expreflions and idioms, as 
makes it very difficult to be rightly underſtood l. It is juſtly 

poſed to be written in verſe, from the loſtineſs of the ſtile, 


the ſublimeneſs of the thoughts, the livelineſs and energy of 


expreſſion, the: grandeur of its imagery, and variety of cha- 


rafters; though the metre and cadence of it be altogether 


| looſe and unconfined. Thoſe who have been moſt converſant 
with it, will readily allow, that antiquity cannot produce a 
more lofty and magnificent, a more florid, eloquent, pathe- 
tic, and learned performance, whoever the author of it was. 


A bold critic indeed » has not ſcrupled to tax him with 
oſtentation, and with making a vain ſhow of prophane learn- 


ing and poetic fiction, and for putting ſuch expreſſions in the 


mouth of that holy man, as are not only incompatible with 
his character, but even of a dangerous nature, being in his 


opinion, more fitted to corrupt than to edify his readers. But 
it is certain, that that learned author was only acquainted with 


the Great verſion of it, which abounds, it muſt be owned, 
with expreſſions that allude too much to the fables and fictions. 
of the poets. Had he been acquainted with the original, he 


would eaſily have acquitted it of ſuch an unjuſt imputation. 
_ Beſides, it muſt be remembered, that the eaſtern nations had 
a much more lively, ſtrong, and paſſionate way of exprefling 


their thoughts than we; ſo that it is impoilivle to come at 
their true meaning, or to make a right judgment of thoſe. 


hyperbolical expreſſions, without lowering them very much 
from their literal ſignification. The Jews have added ſeveral 


| particulars to the hiſtory of Fob, ſuch as that he was a king 


and high prieſt in /{umea, and that he had married Diuab, 


* — daughter a; which latter can hardly be credited, un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe him to have been of much older date than 


Moſes. The Eaftern writers, efyecially the Arabians, have 


very much improved upon them, according to cuſtom; but 


we need not trouble our readers with a further detail of them, 


enn Diſſ. in Job. 1Hterow. præfat in Job. 
” Tn EOD. MoysursT. Vid. Synod. V. OEcum. CoVat. iv. art. 
63. ® Chald. Par. il Main more Nevoch. & al. 
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him in the 


burnin 
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thoſe who are deſirous to be informed in that particular, may 


conſult Herbelat's Bibliotheca Orientalis o. 


Wr return now to our Fewiſh Law-giver in the land of 
Midian, whom we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to have had ſuch 


convincing reaſons to look upon himſelf as the dehyerer of 


his afflicted people, that he could not but have many anxious 
thoughts about them during that long interval, and think the 
time long, till he faw that glorious promiſed deliverance hap- 
pily fulfilled. Nay, this long delay ſeems to have made him 


conceive quite other notions, as if GoD had. either made 


choice of ſome other inſtrument to work out their delive- 


rance, or had been provoked by their fins to ſuſpend it for 
ſome longer time. For when GoD was pleaſed to appear to 


him at the end of forty years, in a burning buſh, upon mount 
Horeb, and by his own voice, as well as by the miracle of 
the buſh not having one leaf conſumed, though all over in a 


bright flame (R), evidences that it was the Gop of Abraham, 


Tjaac, and Jacob, that ſpoke to him, and commanded him 
to go into Egypt, and to execute his deſigns there; Maſes 
did not leave one plea untried to be excuſed from the difficult 


o Bibl. orient. Sub Art. Ajub. 


(8) The word flame in this place is 199 Labath, and not Labe- | 


Bab, which is the common word for the flame; and though ſome 


Jes do think with us, that it ſignifies the ſame thing, yet others 


will have it, that it is put for 0 Leb, or 40 Lebaf, which fig- 
 nifies the heart or middle of any thing, and that it is here uſed to 
expreſs, that it was only the centre of the buſh that appeared in- 


Hamed. The large comment on Exodus adds, that Gop was pleaſ- 
ed to appear in that manner at this time, to convince Maſes (who 
Was afraid leſt the 1/-aelites ſhould one time or other be deftroyed 


by the Egyftiars, if they were not ſo already during his forty years 


| abſence), that as the buſh remained unconſumed in the midf of the 


flames, ſo ſhould 7/-ae/ in the midſt of all their fiery trials (38). As 


to the time when this viſion was ſeen by Moſes, St. Stephen (39) 


tells us, it was about forty years after his flight out of Egypt; 
that is, in the eiglitieth year of his age; for ſo old he was when 
he came and ſtood before Pgaraab (40); and it was in the 


fortieth year of his age, that going to viſit his brethren, he com- 


mitted the fact which obliged him to fly the kingdom, and to go 
ab aula ad caulam, from the court to the cart. It was in this re- 
tirement that he is ſuppoſed to have wrote the books of Job and 


Cengſit, for a comfort to his afflicted brethren (41). 
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(40) Exad. vii. 7. (A1) Perrer, ex Philon. Villet & al 
| | task, 


5 


(38, Elleſhemoth Rab is hoe. Philo. Jac. citat. (39) Ar <i. 
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taſk, whilſt Gop was graciouſly pleaſed to diſpel all his fears, 
to clear all his doubts, and to give him ſuch promiſes of his 
miraculous aſſiſtance, as would have emboldened the moſt 
fearful, which was not Moſes's caſe. 

THe divine viſion (S) with telling him, that the 
afflictions, under which the Iſraelites groaned, were grown to 
ſuch a height, and the cruelties of their enemies ſo enor- 
mous, that the time was now come both for their deliverance, 
and for their receiving that happy promiſed land, as a recom- 


pence for their long patience and ſufferings ; bidding him at nd 
the ſame time to go to Pharaoh, and in his name to demand 5% ;, re. 
| 8 turn into 


Egypt. 


(S) We need not repeat here what has beeri ſaid before about 
theſe apparitions, whether they were angels ſpeaking in the per- 
ſon of Gon, which we think we have ſufficiently confuted, or Gos 
himſelf, or, as the moſt received opinion is, CHRIST the Son of 
Gop. All that need be added here is, that this, which appears 


now in the buſh, is the ſame who was afterwards to be the captain 


and guide of the Tfrazlites in the deſert; that is, not an angel, 
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or Gop the Fa THEN, but CnRISsT himſelf, as St. Paul affirms 


(42) ; for neither the FA THE R nor Hol Y GRHoOs r are ever called 


by the name of angel, i. e. a meſſenger or perſon ſent : whereas the 
Son is called the Angel of the Covenant by the prophet Malachy 
{43), as a title of his office, though not of his nature {44). As for 
thoſe who think not only that it was an angel (45), but pretend to 


gueſs, that it was Michael that appeared here, as he did afterwards 


to Joſhua (46), and to Daniel (47) ; it is plain their conjecture is 
not only contrary to what we have quoted out of the apoltle, but 


even abſurd, if not impious. For can they prove that Michael was 
a created angel, ſeeing that name ſignifies one like unto Gop, and 

can only be applicable to CuzisrT ? can a created angel be ſtiled the 
captain of the Lord's hoſts, as he is called in Thu, or the prince 
of the people of Gop, as he is in Daniel, which office and title the 
apoſtle tells us (48), belong only to Cu RI ST, who is the captain 


or prince of our ſalvation ? did ever any angel ſuffer himſelf to be 


worſhipped, as that which appeared to Ju did? ſuppoſing, there - 


fore, that it was the ſame that appeared to Moſes, Foſpua, and Da- 


niet, as Perrerius thinks 49, yet it will be far from following, that 


he was a created angel or miniſtring ſpirit; on the contrary it will 


be plain, chat it was Ckais r the king of men and angels, bleſſed 
tor ever (50). 8 5 | 


 (42)1 Cor.#.4. (43) Malacb. iii.t. (44) Theodor. OU. 
and. Simler, & al. (45) Aug. de Trinit lib. iti. c. xi. & Tracs 


tat. 3 in Fohan N. 17. 18. Hieron. efift. ad Galat. iii. Greg. mo- 
ral. lib. xxviii. cap. i. (45) Fob. v. pal. (47) Dan x. 
%. (48) Hebr. ii. 10. (40) Perrer. & a/. (50) Vil- 
let in cap. i, Exod. 7 ft. 6. , Nr dome, le 
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their diſmiſſion, and aſſuring him, that thoſe who ſought his 
life were now all dead, and that he had now nothing to fear 
from the Egyptians. In vain did Moſes plead his weakneſs 
and inſufficiency for ſuch a work, Gop told him, that it was 
not to be performed by an arm of fleſh, but by his own irre- 
ſiſtible power, which ſhould manifeſt himſelf in ſuch miracu- 
lous deeds, that not only Egypt, but all the world ſhould be 
attoniſhed at them. ewe Meſes objected further, that he 


very much doubted, whether the //-aclites had not fo far for- 


got the God of their fathers, that when he came to acquaint 


them with his Commiſſion from him, they would be apt to 
aſk what his name was, in which caſe he would be at a loſs 


what anſwer to make to them (IJ). Here Gop was pleaſed to 


__ anſwer. 


(T The Cabaliſtical Jeros, and after them Joſepbus (51) and 
ſome Romanijts (52) think, that Moyes did not ask for the name of 
Gor, but for the true pronunciation of it, which they think had 
been loft through the wickedneſs of mankind : for which reaſon the 
former aſãrm, that the word Hy 71am, uſed by Gop preſent!y 
after (53), being written without a J Yay, ſhould not be rendered 
for ever, but hid, from the root y halam, to hide, not con- 
ſidering, that if that was the cafe, it ſhouid be written Py Ha- 
lum, and not Hiolam. Upon this account the name pjypÞ is by all 


the Jews called Shem Hlamphoraſb, the unutterable name, which 


Tofepbus in the place juſt now quoted ſays, was never known or 
heard of before Gop told it to des, and adds, that he dares not 


fo much as mention it: for which reaſon they never pronounce it, 


but uſe the word Adana, or Elohim, or plainly the word Hajbem, 
the name, to expreſs it. Thus in their letters and common diſ- 
courſe, inſtead of ſaying, the Lo p bleſs or protect you, they ſay, 
the Name bl:/s yu, &c. and they think, that the words uſed by Da- 
viel in his prayer (54) 98 ER Lemaghan Adonai, do not mean, 


as we underfand them, for the lake of the Logp or the MEssiAxk, 


or, as we expreſs it, for Cun1sT's fake, but for the fake of the 
word Adna, which they were obliged to uſe till the Mess 1A 
came, and taught them the true pronunciation of the name r 
not but their ligh- prieſt did pronounce it Fehovah once a year on 


the day of expiation, from the time of their return from the Ba- 
 brlarifo captivity to the laſt deſtruction of the temple ; but they had 


but few Giicip'es near them that could learn its pronunciation, and 
during the time of the bleſſing in which this name was repeated. 


the pies and levites did ſing louder than ordinary, that none elſe 


migut hear it. But even then they were very far from thinking 


for Ant. lib ii e 12. ( 
Hit. du i up. de Diez. Tom. 2. 7 


an. ir. 17. 


) 


52) Genebrard. Bellarmin. Berruyer 
36. (53) Exod. iii. 15. (54) 


* 
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anſwer a queſtion which he had formerly refuſed to Jacob *, 
though 


* Gen- xxxii. 29. 


it the right pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton ; for they think, 
that any man that could once attain it, might ſhale heaven and 
earth with it, work the greateſt miracles, and dive into the deep- 
elt ſecrets of the De eity. They tell us, that 1% had it engraven 
upon his rod, and by virtue of that ineffable word wror ught all 


thoſe mighty wonders in favour of his people: that N19 could 


ſteer the ark which way he pleated by it, and that |:svs CunrsT 


having ſtolen it out of the temple, or, as others affirm, brought it 
with him from Egypt, and clapped it between the skin and the fleſh 
of his thigh, had obtained the power cf working all his miracles, 
which they ſay any man elſe might do, that could pronounce that 
name right (5 5 

They add, that Smen ſirnamed the Fuf, one of their high 
Prieſts, who flouriſhed about the year of the world 3702, and died 
3711, i. e about 289 years before Cyn1sT, was the lai that 
knew it ; but that the number of prophane people encreaſing, 
they thought it bet to ſubſtitute another name to it, conſiſting of 
twelve letters, which the high prieſt made uſe of when he bleſſed 
the people (55). Tarpho, a "noted Rabbi, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with the Tryp-o of Juſtin martyr, tells us, that being got one day 
near the high prieſt, to hear this bleſſing, he found, that he. only 
muttered the name of Gop in an articulate manner, whilſt the 
Levites did drown his voice with their finging, that it might not be 


| learned, and abuſed by the wicked. But ſince Sin Fuftus it has 


been wholly loſt, not to be recovered again, till the Mes:1am 

- come. In the mean time the Talmud has left a moit horrid curſe 

, againſt thoſe that ſhall dare to utter it, becauſe they think the very 
angels themſelves are not allowed to proncunce it. 


, The truth is, thoſe who think that Fehovah i the right pronun- 
, ciation are far enough from being ſure of it. It is plain that the 
e antients did write it very eifferently from them. Sanchoniatho 
j ſpells it Jevo (1); Dicdorus Siculus (2\, Macrobius (3), Clement of 
> Alexandria (4), St. Ferom (5), and Origen (6) pronounced it 7-2. 
on The 3 and after them E piphanius (7) and Theodoret (, 
a- . Fave, or Fabe. Others of the antients write it, Jahoh, Faro. 
id Jaon, Faho, and Jabod. Among the moderns, Capellus is for 
1 pronouncing it avs; Drufgus, Fave ; Hottinger, ! Aercer, 
lie (55) Vid. Midras Tehileim in Pal x71, Druſſ. de nomine 7 
ns tragrammat. (55) Maimonid. More Nevochim. Part J. c. lx ii. 
(1; Sanchoniat, ap. Euieb, prop. lib. x. c. 9. 2) Diod. Sic. 
Fr Bibliot. lib. ii. (3) Macrob. Saturnal. lib. i. cap. XVzn. (4) 
54) Clem. Alex. Stromat. 25 2 (5) Hieron. or ſome other under ht; 
| name, in Pſal viii. (5) Orig. centr. Cell lib. ci. RAY 
„ Epiph, rw 49. 4% Theodoret. in Exed. gue. 1 
vL 
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though in ſuch terms as might eaſily make him ſenſible of the 
regularity 


Tehouah ; Caſtalio, Fowvah, and Le Clerc, Fawoh or Javoh. Some. 


thing like theſe the Romans had in their Jovis, to which Varro 


ſeems to allude when he ſays, Deum Judæorum eſſe Fovem, that 
Fowe xwas the God of the Jews, as St. Auſtin alledges out of him in 
the firſt book of his defence of the goſpel, c xxii. The Moors 
likewiſe call Gop Juba, or Fubah, and the Mohammedans Hou (9), 
which with them ſignifies the jame as Jebovab, i. e. he who is; 
which name they write at the beginning of all their patents, paſſes, 
and the like, and do often repeat in their prayers. Some of their 
de votees will ſometimes repeat that word ſo often, and with ſuch 
quickneſs and vehemence, that they drop down with giddineſs. 
However, it is plain, that the four letters of which that great name 
conſiſts may be pronounced in all the above-mentioned ways, and 
ſeveral others, according to the vowels that are joined with them. 
Thus much for the pronunciation of r. 
As to the uttering of it, beſides what we have already obſerved 
out of the Talmud and Joſephus, we have ſtill another witneſs of 
the Fexwifþ exceſſive and even ſuperſtitious reſpect for that word, 


_ wiz. Philo, who affirms (10), that, after the ſtoning of the blaſphe- 


mer to death in the wilderneſs (Iii, Gop commanded Maſes to 
publiſh a new law, that whoſoever ſhould curſe the Lo RD ſhould be 


guilty of fin, and whoſoever ſhould pronounce the name of Gov ſhould 


be put to death; which is the verſion which the Septuagint and Theo- 
doret have gaven us of the 15th and 16th verſes of the above- 
quoted chapter: whereas in the original it is, whe/ever curſeth 
DN bis Gop, or Gops, Hall bear his own fin ; and whoſoever 
ſhall blaſpheme the name of MY the Loxp Hall ſurely be put to 
death. This Law, continues Philo, is full of the profoundeſt wiſ- 


dom, the firſt part of which forbids the curſing or blaſpheming the 
falſe gods of the Gentiles; and the ſecond the uttering of the name 
of Gop in a vain or looſe manner, or by way of ornament to our 
ſpeech ; which he thinks deſerves the worſt of puniſhments. But 
as to the firſt part of this law, according to Philo's expoſition, that 
author ſeems to have forgot, that Feremiah commands the Fes 
(12), a little before they were carried into the Babyloniſb captivity, 
that, when they came thither, they ſhould not only ſpeak againlt 
tlie gods of Babylon, but even denounce death and deſtruction a- 
gainſt them all, as being no gods; and that not in their native He- 
b. ze, Which was not underſtood there, but in plain downright | 
Cbaldee, the language of that country. And it is obſervable, that 
this verſe is the only one in that prophet, that is written in the 
(Halde, all the reſt being in Hebrew. But to return from this di- 


<9) Herbelot. Biblio. Orient. p. 460. fub. voc. Hou & þ. 336. fab. 
Eſma. 10) Philo 22 vit. Moſs. (11) Levit. xxiv. 11, & eq. 


155 greſſion: 
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irregularity and unre ſonableneſs of it; for, as Juſtin Mar- 
| tyr 


preſſion : it is not eaſy to determine, whether the ſeventy had loſt 
the right pronunciation of the name Y ; whether they purpoſe- 
ly concealed it under the name of Kia&- Lorp, or whether they 
did make ule of that Greek word at all. For firſt, they could not 
but be ſenſible, that tue word py was no relative word as Kia, 
or Loan, is; for though we can properly ſay, Koe. us, Kb 


vor Kc. i e. my Loi, our Lord, dc. yet yt has never any 


pronoun affixed to it: whereas Eo and Adonai have as Elobai, 


Ehaben . &c. for which reaſon, even St. Ferom chooſes to render it 


by Ad nat, in Exod. vi. 2 and amen mtrum Adlonai non indicavi eis. 


where it is in the Hebrew E TNT. N N Dr But by 


my name o hovah was I nat 4r:1wn to them. U hoſe verſions there- 


fore, Wich have rendered mat word by Dominus, as the Vulgate, 
or Loxb, as yur own, don't ſeem to have ſufficiently attended to 


what we have j now obſervel ; for Ry not being a relative, 
one 0vght not to h. e Leen rendered by one that is ſo. The French 


Geneva trarflation has :nade uſe of a much better word to express 
it, viz. L' Eternel, tne eternal Being; which name in the firit 


place is not relative, for we cannot properly jay, Mon Eternel, vo- 
tre Eternel, &c.) and ſecondiy, expreſſes the etymon of Jebovab far 
better than K f-, Dominus, or Loxp, as we ſhall ſhew by and by. 
But ſecondly, i: is very probable, that the Sepruagint left this, as 
well as ſome other names of Gop, ſuch as Jah, Sadæi, Zabaeth, 
Kc. untranſlated, till the ſecond reviſion of that verſion; and that 


they concealed the true reading of Y under the Samaritan cha- 
raters (as being leſs underſtood by the reſt of the world than the 
Hebrew or Afyrian ones were), or ander the Greek capitals III 
which bore a reſemblance to the four letters of , and yet had 
a ſound fo different from it, that they would never lead the Heather 
reader to the true pronunciation of it. St. Ferom (17), Origen (14), 
and Euſebius (15), aſſure us, that they had ſecn copies of the Septua- 


gint written in the two above-mentioned ways, and that, even in 
their time, the Jews choſe to write that name, as often as it occur- 


red, in the old Samaritan letters; their reaſon for which was, leſt 
that venerable name ſhould be abuied by the Heather to ill purpoſes : | 


though Origen adds, that theſe precautions did not prove ſo ef- 
teftual ; but that they made uſe of it in their exorciſms, in their 
charms againſt diſeaſes, and other ſuperſtitious rites (16. And 


Clement of Alexandria informs us (17), that tho'e Egyptian, who 
were allowed to enter into the temple of the Sur, did wear the 


name Jaou about their middle. We find likewiſe in ſome magie 


(13) Jerom. preefat in lik Reg. & in Exel. ix. 


; (14) Orig. 
Fazm. in paleggranb. Græc lib. ii. c. i. (15) Euſeb. in Chronic 
ad an. 4740. (16) Orig. cont. Celſum lib. i. (17) Clem. 
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tyr rightly obſerves, names are given only to ſhew the differ- 
e ence 


verſes againſt the gout mentioned by Trallian the names Fas or 
Faath. Something like this we meet with in Pythagoras's golden 
veries, where there is an oath by T:7;2:;, i e. by him whoſe name 
is ſpelt with four letters (18) ; as alio the inſcription, Tx es, in that 
famous frontiſpiece of the temple of Delphos, mentioned by Euſe- 
bius 1, Which alludes to the Hebrew name of Gop. Such was 
alſo that of tne Z:yptions, I am, written over one of theirs (20). 
Cicero gives an iniiatice (21) of {ome names of the heathen gods 


which ney did not dare to pronounce, to which Lucan adds that 


the very naming of hem would have ſhook the earth (22). 

Tnere remains, that we enquire into the ſignification of the name 
Mr, in Which we ſhail not find ſuch a dilonancy among expoſi- 
tors, as we did about the pronunciation of it For firſt, they are 


all agreed, that it is derived from the root 7 bajab, he has been, 


and denotes Gop's ſelf exiſtence and eternal nature. Accordingly 
in the place We are annotating upon, he calls himſelf NIN PAN 
en EVjeb Aber, Ehjeh, Jam that J am, or rather 1 am bc cau < I 
am. Waere the verb, though it be in the future, yet, according 
to the genius of the Hebrew tongue, is applicable to the prelent or 


perlect tenſe, and implies his immutability as continuing the ſame 


taat he has been, and is to all eternity (23). It is likewiſe more 
than provable, that Gop chooſes to expreſs himſelf in the future 
tenſe, to ſhew that he is the only Being that can truly ſay, I ſhall 
or will be what I am, &c. (24). Aretius makes the two words 
Elſeh to be proper names (25); but it ſeems to be only in the firit 
£:jeh in the ſenſe in which it is taken in the latter part of the verſe. 
Ja Eljeb, has ſent me, and the ſecond EVjeb to be aſſigned as the 
cav.c of the firſt; namely, I am becauſe I am (265. Neither was 
this name unknown to the wiſer fort of heathens, as we have ſeen 
by ſome of their inſcriptions, to which we ſhall add one more men- 
tioned by Egubinus, written on the doors of the Egyptian temples, 


and exactly agreeing with this wonderful name of God, wiz. I an 


a⁊ohalſve ve, was, is, ard ſhall be. According to which Thales of 


AMilcfium, being asked what Gop was, replied, that which always 
z5, and has neither beginning nor end. Thus Plato truly ſays (27 , 


that nothing really exiſts but that which is immutable ; for which, 


(18) Vid. Selden de Diis Syr. Synagog. ii. c. i, (19) Fuleb. 
repar. lib. xi c. x. (ac) Plutarch Trac. de is inſcript. forib. 


| Temp. Delpb. cap. iis, (21) Cic. de Nat Deor. lib lii. (22 


Lacan. / vi ver. 744, 745. ap. Calmet ſub voc. Fehovah. Villet. 


c. i. in Exo & al. (23) Greg. Nazianz. Homeil. in loc. &. 
Auguit i lee Rewvel. i. 8. (24 Sim ler, Villet. & al. (23 
Aret, De. {2} Cunler. Jun. Pined. Munſt. & al. (271-1 


Plato tit Lauts. 


. 


and 
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ence of things: whereas Gop being one, and there being 
none 


and ſome other of his wiſe ſayings, he is ſuppoſed to have read Mo- 


ſes's books, or converſed with ſome of his diſciples when he was in 


Egypt ; which is not improbable, ſeeing Ariſtobulus, who flouriſhed 
in the Maccabees time, writes to Ptolemy Philometer, that Moſcs's 
books having been tranſlated into Greek in Alexander's time, Pytha- 
goras and Plato had taken many things from them (28). Some di- 
vines, and in particular our learned Ainſworth, think, that Jeho- 


_ wah is the participle of hajah in piel, and that it doth not only ſig- 


nify to be, but to cauſe to be, or to give being ; by which not only 


his omnipotence, but likewiſe his faithfulneſs and truth are plainly 


intimated and implied, as being alone able and ſure ro make good 
his promiſes (29. Upon all theſe accounts therefore Fehowab is 
looxed upon to be the incommunicable name of Gop, there being 
no created beings unto whom it can be properly, or indced at all, 
applied in any of theſe ſenſes ; whereas thoſe of Elobim, A.liuai, 
Giboor, &c. have been given to angels and men 30). 

We ſha!! not trouble our readers with all the myſtical notions, 
which cabaliſts have raiſed from the letters that compoſe this awful 
name, nor with the preference they give to it, above all the other 
names of Go», as being, as it were a monarch upon his throne, 
and the others only as guards or officers under him (31) ; but con- 
clude this note with a ſhort enquiry, why the word Jebovab is 
thought ineffable, not only by the Jezos, but alſo by ſoine Chriſti- 
ans. Firſt, Genebrard confidentiy affirms, it is neither a Hesrew 


nor Chriſtian word or name; that it is neither received by the fa- 


taers, nor by the rabbies, nor ever known or uſed by Canist or 


his apoitles. But to this it may be anſwered, that they all were 


forced to uſe the Septuagint verſion then in vogue, which every where 
tranſlates that word by Kva@- Loro, as has been already obterved. 
Secondly, Bellarmin pretends, that becauſe St. Tem, and Origen 


in his Hexapala after him, read it Adonai, and that the vowel 
points are the ſame in both ; therefore it ought to be read and pro- 


nounced Adonai, and not Fehovah. But had theſe gentiemen con- 
ſidered, that theſe two word: are of different originals and ſignifi- 
cations, and written with different letters; that the one is relative, 
and the other not; that the one is communicable and the other in- 
communicable; that the points, or vowels, being almoſt univerſal- 


ly acknowledged to be of human invention, can be of no authori- 
ty here; and that their likeneſs, though not ſameneſs, in both 


theſe names was owing to a ſuperſtitious reſpect which the x- 
rites had for ore of them; that St. Jerem might be too much in- 


fluenced by his Feavsh maſter in this, as well as in many other 
caſes ; and that both he and O-igen have not ſcrupled to pronounce. 


(28) 4p. Perrer. Villet. & al. (29 Simler, Outran, Burr2- 
tus, Ainſworth, & al. (Jo) Perrer. Jun. dMunſt SS. (3) 
Ferrer. al. | 


it 
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none other but him, there needs no name to diſtinguiſh him“. 
Gop therctore ſaid to him I Am THAT I am, and bid him 
tell his brethren, that I Au had ſent him to them, that he 


Was 


* Dial cont. Tryph. 


it Jas, as we have hinted above; that their writing it by Adonai 
might be more owing to a ſuperſtitious fear, than to any judgment 


or conviction of the unlawfulneſs of pronouncing that name; and 


laſtly, that they have no where ſaid that it was ineffable ; had they, 


I fay, conſidered theſe things, they could never have fallen into 


that Fewih ſuperſition. As for the general reaſon that is 
given on all hands by thoſe of that ſide of the queſtion, viz. 
that the right pronunciation having been loſt, whether du- 
ring the captivity, or at any other time or place, it is unlawful 
to lubſlitute any other inſtead of it, it may be fafely anſwered, 
that the deſign of words or names being to convey ideas into the 
mind, of thoſe things of which they are but types, the differences 
will be very ſmall, whether the pronunciation be right or wrong, 


provided the idea it conveys be right. And we are much miſtaken, 


whatever theſe gentlemen ſay, if in this caſe the pronouncing the 


word Jehovah, which conveys the moſt perfect idea we can have of 
the Godhead, let the pronunciation be never ſo wrong, is not 


much ſafer than their pronouncing it Adozai, which being a word 
of a vaſtly inferior ſignification, and applicable to every man that 
has any maſtery or ſuperiority over another, conveys a much more 
imperfect idea of the Godhead, and is therefore liable to be utter- 
ed with leſs awe and reſpect. This is ſo true in fact, that one may 
obſerve thoſe ſcrupulous gentlemen, eſpecially of the Fews, who 
would be ready to ſwoon at the hearing the name Jehovah, pro- 
nounce that of Adonai, though carrying the ſame idea, with leſs 
ſceming reverence than they would that of a king or lord mayor, 
and one would hardly think they can be in earneit, when we find 


them branding their adverſaries with the epithet of Jehowaiſts. 
However, it muſt be owned, that though all the names of Go 


ought to be uttered with the utmoſt awe, yet this, if poſſible, 
with a greater, and that we ought to be cautious not to uſe it with- 
out a warrantable occaſion. And when we converſe with Jeu, 
or with ſuch chriſtians as are againſt pronouncing that name, if 
we make uſe of the word Adonai in complaiſance to them, it will be 

much better than to make them uneaſy, or break off converſation _ 
by pronouncing it in our own way. The main text which terrifies 
the Zews againſt uttering this ſacred name is that of Leviticus (32). 
where it is iaid he that blaſphemeth (which they read nameth) the name 
of Gop hall be toned + where the word 202 Nalab, which in its pri- 
mitive meaning ſignifies 70 pierce, and is therefore often uſed for rt. 


632) Lev. xxiv. 16. 
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was the Gop of their fathers, of Abraham, Iſaac, and Ja- 


cb (V), and that he would be remembered and acknowledged 


"by 


ting, engraving, or enrolling, doth more properly forbid the writing 
than the ſpeaking it for Natab never ſigniſies to utter, unleſs it be 
in a bad ſenſe, as curſing, or blaſpheming ; and therefore if the prohibi- 
tion is to be ſtretched beyond that, it muſt be only againſt doing 
it irreverently or lightly, which is a lighter degree of prophaning ; 


but as they allow that the name may be lawfully writ, though the 


word Nakadb doth ſignify alſo to write; nay, ſince they allow, that 
the high prieſt may and doth actually uſe it in that public bleſſing. 


which is preſcribed by Gop himſelf (33), Jehovah bleſs thee and 


keep thee, it is plain, the prohibition is not againſt naming, but 
againſt blaſpheming, or uſing it with contempt or diſdain, or to an 


ill purpoſe, as to curſe our neighbours and the like ; as the word 


Kallal, uſed in the foregoing part of this prohibition, ſufficiently 
ſhews (34). | 

(V) It is aſked here why Gop calls himſelf ſo particularly the 
Gop of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, ſeeing he was the Gop of all 
the 1/raclites, as well as of thoie three; for firſt, it could not be 
upon the account of their ſanctity, nor excellent virtues, ſeeing 4. 


bel, Enoch, and Noah, whoſe Gop he likewiſe was, were at leaſt 


as holy as they; nor ſecondly to hint unto Mo/es the myſtery of the 
Trinity, as Perrerius imagines (1), becauſe the word of Goo is 
there thrice repeated; for it is rather repeated four times ; vis. 
the Gop of thy father, that is of Amram, the Gop of Abraham, 
and ſo on. It is more probable therefore, that they are particular- 
ly mentioned, becauſe it was to them that the promiſe of a nume. 
rous poſterity, of their being ſtrangers in Egypt, and brought out 


of it, of their inheriting the land of Canaan, and eſpecially that of 


the MEss1an, had been made. 8 

And now we are upon this text, it will not be improper to en- 
quire, why our SAVIOUR chooſes to alledge it againſt the Saddu- 
cees, rather than ſome others in the Old Teſtament, which do more 
fully prove the reſurrection of the body; to this it may be anſwer- 


ed, that the objection, being made out of the Pentatench, was 


more fitly anſwered by it, eſpecially to the Sadducees, who, as St. 


Jerom tells us (3), admitted of no other books of the Old Teſta- 
ment. The main queſtion therefore will be, how theſe words, J 
am the Gop of Abraham, &c. 2. which ſeem at moſt to prove 


only the immortality of the ſoul, can be urged here to prove the 


reſurrection of the body? to which ſome antient fathers anſwer (4), 
that theſe names being given to them, whilſt they conſiſted of ſoul 


633) Numb. wi. 24. (34) Simler, Villet. Munſt. & al. in loc. 
(1) Perrer. in loc. (2) Matth. xxii. 31. Mark xii. 26. Luke xx. 


xi. Chry ſoſt. in Mat. xx. & a. 


and 


37. (3) Hieron. 2 Fob. xix. & alib. (4) Iren. 476. iv. cap. 
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by that name throughout al! generations, as their great re- 
deemer and dcliverer : not, continued he, that Pharach will 
let you go at your firſt or ſecond asking, nor indeed at oll, 
*till I have convinced him both of my uſtice and power, by 

| the terrible puniſhment I ſhall ſend upon him and his land, 

| | for their oppreſſion of my people; neither ſhall the Hebrews 

Bp come away altogether unrewarded fur their long and cruel 

| And % ſervitude ; for I will inſpire the Egyptians with ſuch ſentiments 

| bring his of pity and humanity towards them, that they ſhall part with 


. people out their ſumptuous raiments and choiceſt jewels to them, and 
| of bondage. 


and body, and the former of them being here plainly affirmed to 
be living with Gop, it follows, that the latter cannot be dead, but 
aſleep for a time, and that they will re- united and live again, and 
both together enjoy the reward of their labour. Others fay, that 
if the immortality of the ſoul be granted, the reſurrection of the 
3 body muſt follow of conſequence, by reaſon of the natural defire 
. which the former has to the latter, without which it canrot be ſaid 
| to be perfect y happy; and this induced Pythagoras, Plato, and 
other philo:ophers, who held the immortality of the foul, to pro- 
vide her with a conſtant ſupply of bodies, either by remigration or 
returning into its own body again, or tranimigration or paſſing into 
ſome other body (5). Bur the beſt ſolution feems to be that of St. 
Ferom 6, that the Sadducees believing neither the immortality of 
the ſoul, nor retarrection of the bodv, both which were received 
by all the reft of the Jus, the moſt effectual way to remove the 
round of their error was, to prove by this text the being and liv- 
ing of the ſoul after death 7). 
As to thoſe places where Gov commands Mo/es to put off his ſhoes, 
and of Moyes covering his face, we hope, we need not acquaint the 
reader, that they were both marks of reverence uſed then, and 
fince, by all the eaſtern nations. The firſt of theſe, ix. putting of 
the ſhoes, has a threefold ſignification in ſcripture, wiz. firſt, it was 
common and uiual to put them off in token of mourning and grief, 
as David is ſaid to have gone from Feruſalem barefoot when he fled 
from Abſalom ; whilſt his retinue went with their faces covered in 
token of reſpect (8). Secondly, it ſignified the yielding of one's 
right to another, and 1s ſo preſcribed in Dezteronomy (, and prac- 
_ tiled by Boax (10); the third was in token of reſpett and reverence, 
as appears by this command of Gop to 4/oſes, and the reaſon aſ- 
ſigned for it, viz. that the ground whereon he ſtood was as holy, or 
ſanQified by Gob's unmediate preſence. 


(5) Th. Aquin. cont. Gent. cop. ixvix. (6) Hieron. Cam in 
Matt. xxii. 7 Cajet. Viilet. & 41. (8) 2 Sam. xv. 30. 
(9) Deut. xxv. g. (10) Rath. iv. 7, 8. 
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make them thus far amends for their paſt labours and hard- 
ſhips * (X). | 

AFTER ſuch ample aſſurances, one would hardly expect, 
that Moſes would have ſtarted any new difficulties, at leaſt 
without receiving ſome ſevere rebuke for it ; nevertheleſs he 
frecly owns, that his doubts were far from being wholly diſ- 
pelled; he knew the temper of the 7/raelites too well, not to 
foreſce, that they would moſt likely call his miſſion in queſ- 
tion. He therefore begged to be informed what he muſt do 
in ſuch a caſe, and Gop was pleaſed to clear this doubt alſo, 
by two miracles which he wrought in his preſence. The 
firſt was by turning his rod into a frightful ſerpent, and then 


| into a rod again. The ſecond was by ſmiting one of his hands 

. with leproſy upon his pulling it out of his boſom, and then 

t healing it again by the ſame way; adding moreover, that if 

8 the working of theſe two miracles before the 1ſrazlites did 

; not give a ſufficient ſanction to his meſſage, he ſhouid then 

1 have liberty to try the ſucceſs of a third, by taking ſome wa- 

f ter out of the Vile and ſpilling it upon the und, which 

* would immediately turn the river into blood *. 5 
0 MoskEs had ftill, he thought, one material objection to | 
t. make, namely, an impediment in his ſpeech, which, he ſaid, 


rendered him unfit to ſpeak, either before Pharaoh and his 
court, or even to the Irarlites. He had probably raiſed ma- 
ny more, had not Gop removed this difficulty alſo by telling, 
that his brother Aaron, who was now by his appointment to 
meet him, ſhould be his interpreter both to Pharaoh and to 
the Hebrews, and commanded him immediately to prepare 
for his journey, and not ſpend any more time in raiſing new 


* Exod. ii. * Exod. iv. 9. 


(X) That ſome retaliation was due in ſtrict juſtice from the Egyp- 
ans to the Hebrews, for the great ſervices they had done to them, 
is what can hardly be denied; however, we do not pretend to an- 
ſwer all the objections which have been raiied againit this action. 
We think it ſufficient to ſay, that the former were ſpoiled with the 
fame juſtice for their unheard of Oppreſſion to the latter, as the Ca- 
raanites and other nations were deſtroyed for their abominable wick- 
edneſs. Gop indeed alone could appoint thoſe puniſhments, and 
make uſe of what inftruments he pleaſed to inflict them; but, ſince 
Jes gave ſufficient proof of his being authoriſed by Gop, we 


m. in cannot ſee where the injuſtice is in either caſe, nor the pretended 
39. il tendency of ſuch a precedent, ſince it is allowed on all hands. 


that it is in no caſe to be followed, unleſs it be evidently command- 
ed by the ſame divine authority. 1 


Vor. It. Sy ccruples 
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ſcruples and objections u. There was certainly ſomething 

very ſurpriſing in this reluctancy of Moſes, as well as in the pati- 

ence with whichGop heard him; yet, when he found that he 

had removed all the obſtacles which his diffidence had ſuggeſt- 

20k Jew: ed to him, he could not forbear having recourſe to prayers, 
1 3 g. earneſtly begging of GoD, who certainly knew many amon 

Gd. the Hebrews more fit for the work than himſelf, to make 

1 choice of ſome other to execute his command, and leave him 

to ſpend the remainder of his days in ſolitude and obſcurity. 

Had Moſes been leſs ſincere, he would hardly have recorded 

this extreme weakneſs of his, ſo little to his credit; and which 

nothing could excuſe or extenuate, but this free and ingenu- 

ous confeſſion of it. Being therefore afraid, leſt he ſhould 

incur the divine diſpleaſure by a further refuſal, he made the 

beſt of his way towards Midian, reſolved for the future to be 

as ready, as he had before been backward, to obey the di- 


vine command. : 


WHETHER he acquainted Jethro with his commiſhon, or, 
Obeys at as he tells us *, only expreſſed a deſire to go and viſit his 
laft and brethren in Egyft, he eaſily obtained his diſmiſſion from him, 
leaves Mi- and taking his wife Zipporah (Y) and his two ſons with him, 


the 
bid. ver. 13. ad I 7. * Tbid. ver. 18. 


(Y) This Zipporah, having afterwards a ſquabble with her ſiſter. 
in-law Miriam, in which Aaron took the latter's part, is by them 
called a Cu/hite, or Ethiopian (110, though it is plain ſhe was a Mi- 
dianite, being one of Fethro's daughters. To reconcile which, 
ſome have afirmed, that Midian was in the land of Cisb, or at leaſt 
very near it, from the words of the prophet (12), J ſax the tent; 

/ Cuſhan in afliction, and the curtains of the land of Mid ian did 
tremble. Others think, that it was not Zipporah, but Tharbis the 
 Ethicpian princeſs, whom Moſes is affirmed by To/zphus to have 
married, and whom he would now have forſaken (13). But it ſeems 
more probable, that Cy/oite was a term of reproach or contempt, as 
Gipſy is with us ; and that they called her by that name with no other 
view. The words therefore might be properly rendered thus ; 
and Miriam and Aaron reflected upon 4/oſes, upon the ſcare of his 
Caſhite, becauſe he had taken a Cuſhite to wife, there being nothing 
more frequent than ſuch repetitions in the Old Teſtament. As ſor 
the reaſon of this quarrel, tis likely, that Zipporah had ſpoken, as 
they thought, too much in praiſe of her huſband, upon the ac- 
count of his having converſed ſo often with Gop, which made 


(11) Numb. æii. 1. (12) Habak. iis. 7. (13) Hieron. 
Perrer. I un, & al. 


them 
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the leaſt of which being too young to walk, he ſet upon an 
aſs ; with this mean equipage, and the miraculous rod in his 


hand (Z), he marched directly to Egypt. 
DuriNneG 


them reply, has Gov ſpoken to him alone, has he not token to us alſo ? 
apon this Gop called them to the tabernacle, ſharply reproved Mi- 


riam and Aaron, and highly extolled Mo/es's merit, but not a word 


is mentioned about his wife. 
(Z) Concerning this ſtaff, from which Zipporah had her 


name, the Jeu tell us a wonderful ſtory ; viz. that it grew 
in Fethro' 8 garden, was called Zaphir, and had the Tetragramma- 


ton written upon it : that it had been created in paradiſe on the 
ſixth day, and brought away by Adam, and had paſſed from him 
to Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and Foſeph, and from him to 
Pharaoh, That Jethro had been one of his mildeſt counſellers, and 
daily adviſed him to lighten the burthen of the 1/-aelites, whilſt 
Balaam, courtier like, peſtered him with contrary counſels : that 
being forced to fly the court, and retire into the land of MHidian, 
he had privately conveyed this miraculous rod away, and ſtuck 
it in his garden, where it took ſuch deep root, that no force could 
pluck it up. That when 4/o/es came firſt to him, and acquainted 
him with what happened to him in Egypt, Jethro cauſed him to 
be cloſely confined, intending to ſend him back to the king of E- 


dt. In the mean time Zipporab being fallen in love with him, 


and having acquainted her father with it, he conſented that he 
ſhould be ſet av liberty and marry her, if he could pluck up the 
Zaphir rod which grew in his garden, and at the ſame time iſ- 
ſued out a proclamation, that the man that could pull up the plant 
ſhould have his daughter in marriage. That immediately a great 
number of lufty men came and tried their ſtrength in vain ; for 

Mo{ez alone was the man that could perform the feat; which he 
did with wonderful eaſe by virtue of the name of Gop, with 
the true pronunciation of which he was perfectly acquainted, and 
ſo obtained Jethro's daughter. They add, that he got the rod 
into the bargain, by which he afterwards wrought all his won- 
ders in Egypt (14). Theſe abſurd fables would hardly be worth 
mentioning, were it not to ſhew, into what monſtrous extremes 
of credulity men are apt to fall, Who have once denied the plain- 
ef truths, Were thoſe reverend 'gentlemens heads as long as their 
beards, they could never think, that ſuch ſtories can be of any 
credit either to their great law-giver, or to the inventers of them. 
Neither have the Arabians been more ſparing of their curious, 
thoughSfabulous, conceits of Jethro and his rod. As for Jethro, 
he was, they ſay, the fon of Taskir, the fon of Midian, whom 
they make the unmediate ſon of e (15), though Moſes men- 


(14) R. R. Tauchoss: Mechit. & Scip. Sgambat. L. ii. 4d. 
8 Tefl, (15) Herbelot's Bibli. Orient. ſub. voc Schoaib. p. 790. 
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Aaron's DurinG Myſes's retreat in Midian, Aaron his brother 
children had married Eliſbeba, the ſiſter of Vaaſbon, both deſcended 


during his from Judah by their father Amminadab, the ſon of Ezron. 
brother's He had already had four ſons by her, viz. Nadah, Abihu, E- 
fence. leazar, and Ithamar , the firſt of whom had Ckewiſe a ſon 
named Phineas, by a daughter of Putiel *. This was the 

ſtate of Aaron's family, when GoD c mmanded him to go to 

He goes to meet his brother ; but before he could reach to the mount 
meet him at of GOD (Horeb), 2 dreadful accident was like to have hap- 
Horeb, pened to Mes, the particular occaſion and circumſtances 
of which we are left to gueſs at, he not having thought fit to 
commit them to writing. The account we have of it being 

but darkly cxpreſſed in the original, and having been miſun- 

derſtood and miſtranſlated in moſt verſions, and particularly 


our own, we ſtill venture to depart from it, (where the ori- 


ginal and the authority of thoſe, who, by their diligent appli- 
cation to it, have been able to give it a better light, will bear 
us out,) not forgetting to make our explication g "290d by pro- 
per marginal notes. 

Moss was upon his firſt day 8 journey, as is probably 
ſuppoſed by the ſmall diſtance between Midian and Horeb, 
where he afterwards met his brother, when Gop appeared a- 

gain to him, and charged him to perform all thoſe wonders 

7 Exod. vi. 23. » Jhad ver. 25:5 Ibid. cap. iv. 27. 

tions no Midian among the ſons of mae!“ They tell, us that 
he made a preſent of this wonderful rod to his ſon-in-law: that he 
had the gift of propheſy, and was ſent by Gop to preach 


the Unity of the Godhead to the Midianites (16), which as Mo- | 


hammed tells us 17), he confirmed to them by miracles, and that 
when he went up to the top of a mountain to pray, it lowered its 
head to receive him. Another of his commentators adds, that 
Jethro made it his chief buſineſs to reprove the Midiauites for their 
horrid robberies, falſe weights, and meaſures : but that thoſe in- 
corrigible wretches, inſtead of taking his wholeſome counſels, 
| threatened to drive him and his diſciples out of the country : chat 
Gop provoked at their wickedneſs. ſent the angel Gabriel to de- 


{troy them by an earthquake, in which none were ſaved but 7e 


thro and his diſciples, who went afterwards to meet his ſon-in-law 
in the wilderneſs (18), as we have it inthe book of Exodus (19). 
They add, that the advice which he gave to Moſes there, got him 
the name of Py to the prophets (20). 


* Gen. xxv. paſs (16) Ex. lib. Arab, Leb. Tarik. (17) Ko- 
rin Araf, (18) Comment. in ſupradick. cap. (19) Exod. æviii 
1, %. (20) Vid. Calm. ſub vac Jethro. 
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which he had ſhewed him before the king of Egypt, and to 

demand of him the diſmiſſion of his people Hrael, whom he 

calls here by way of excellency his firſt-born, ailuring bim, 

that he would be with him, and that in caſe of an ob:tinate 

refuſal, which he foreſaw he would certainly meet with, he 

would flay all the firſt-born of Ezypi/. Miſes was by this M 
time got to the end of his firſt day's journey and arrived at the ales ; 
inn, when Go p appeared to him again, but with an angry look, es I 
and ſtruck him with a terrible diſeaſe (A). Moſes doth not „% 


inthe inn. 
ell 


(A) The reader may remember, that we have already hinted 
ſomething concerning this adventure, in the hiſtory of Midian +, 
but reſerved the examination of the particulars of it to this place, 
to which they more properly belong. The greateſt part of com- 
mentators and expoſitors have ſuppoſed, that Moſes was troubled 
with a turbulent wife, which is the caſe of many a meek man, 
and that ſhe had conceived ſuch an averſion to the ceremony of cir- 
cumcifion, that he had been forced for peace and quietneſs to ne- 
glect the performing it upon his youngeſt ſon, till the danger ſhe 
aw her husband or the child in (for the text is not piain which of 
the two it was) obliged her, not without great reluctancy and ill 
language, to perform the operation. We ſhall therefore endeavour 
to let this matter in a clearer light, and ſhew, that they have quite 
miſtaken the ſenſe of the original, and that there was neither quar- 
rel nor ill language in the cate, but that the ceremony was perform- 
ed with all the decency and decorum that the ſoiemnity of it, and 
their imminent danger, could poſſibly require. | 

Firſt then, a3 to the words, the Lon p met him at the inn and ſnught 
to ſlay him, which the Septuagint, Vulgate, and ſome other verſions 
render (21), the angel of the Lord, Ec. it is plain, that they relate 
to Hoſes, and not to the child, as Tertullian thinks, becauſe if it had 
been the latter, Moſes, rather than his wife, would have perform- 
ed the operation. 'This ſhews likewiſe, that the words import no 
more, than that Gop ſmote him with ſome grievous diſeaſe, which 
ſo diſabled him from circumciſing the child, that Zipporab was 
forced to do it herſelf, though otherwiſe unfit. Thoſe wio are 
acquainted with the genius of the Hebrexv tongue know, that the 
phraſe here uſed ſignifies no more Some anttent interpreters have 
indeed underſtood it in a different ſenſe, ſome thinking, that the 
angel appeared with a drawn {word ready to kiil 4%, 22). Others 
among the Jesus telling us (23), that the viſion was a monſtrous 
large ſerpent which ſwa'lowed up -1/o/es's body ne 
from the head to the place of circumciſion, where he fuck, by 
which ſhe gueſſed at the cauſe of his danger, and having forthwitn 
circumciſed the child with the uſual form of yp & em Reo w 


+ V ſupr. pag. 116. (21) Pelican, Jun. al. (22) The- 
ecoret. in loc, (23) Elleſhemoth Rab. R. Sal. S4. 
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tell us, whether the divine anger was occaſioned by his incum- 
bering 
I 


(which words we miſtranſlate a bloody huſband thou art to me) ; 
ſhe obſerved with joy her husband ſpued up again unhurt; upon 
which the began to exclaim in praiſe of circumciſion, which ſhe 
ſaw accompanied with ſuch virtue. All that is worth obſerving 
from this Jeviſb comment is, that Zipporab expreſſed no paſſion a- 
gainſt her husband during the whole action, much leſs in the words 
ſhe ſpoke, ſeeing they were part of a form uſed in circumciſion, as 
will appear in its proper place. | ED. 

_ Secondly, As for the cauie of Gop's angeragainſt Moſes, St. Auſtin 
and ſome others (24) ſuppoſed it to have been becauſe he had taken 


his wife and children with him, the encumberment of whom did 


not ſuit with the buſineſs he was ſent about: for which reaſon, 
ſay they, he diſmiſſed her as ſoon as he was delivered from his dan- 
ger. But, unleſs there had been ſome indication of God's forbid- 
ding it, it is plain, it was his duty to take her and them with him, 
fince man is to forſake all other relations to cleave to his wife (25). 
Theodoret thinks (26), that Leſes was afraid to go on for fear of 
Pharaoh, but that doth not appear, ſeeing he was on his journey 
thither. The true reaſon therefore ſeems to be the neglect of cir- 
cumciſing the child, ſince Maſes was delivered from the danger as 
ſoon as Zipporah had done it (27). | 
Thirdiy, it is not eaſy to gueſs, how Jong, or why Moſes defer- 
red the circumciſing of tie chid. Thoſe who follow the Feru/alem 
Targum, which ſays, that Jethro and Zizprrah took offence at it 
(28, ſeem to forget, that Jethro was a Midianite, deſcended from 


| Abraham by Keturab, and conſequent!y, that circumciſion was moſt 


probably adopted by them, as it was by the IH elites and all other 
deſcendants of that patriarch. Beſides, they awe fallen into this 
notion by miſtaking the words and action of Zipporah, and think- 
ing, that there was a ſharp diſpute between Maſes and her about it, 
which we ſhall preſently ſhew not to have been the caſe. Some 
think, that Azo/es did not ſuppoſe circumciſion ſo neceſſary in a 
ſtrange land, eſpecially his children being only 1/raelites by the 


father's fide (29). But the mot learned of the Ice rather think 
moſt probably, that the child was not above eight days old, or ſo 


much, and that A/o/es, being in haſte to taifil Gop's commands, 
would not ſtay till ſhe was brought to bed, and took her along with 
him, though ready to lie in (30). Neither is it plain from the 
text, that ſhe went that firſt day's journey with a deſign to follow 
bim quite to Egypt ; for ſhe might only accompany him thus far, 


thinking to have been back time enough to have lain in at her father's | 


(24) Auguſt. Serm, de temp. (25) Geneſ. ii. 24. (26) The- 
odoret. in loc. (27) D. Kimchi, Rupert, Toſtat Perrer. Munſt. 
Villet, & al. (28) Targ. Jeros. in lac. Jun. Simler, Pelican. 
Piſcat. & al, (29) Feru S al. (39) Aben Ezra R. 
Tanchum. | Es 
| - houſe. 


„6 
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pering himſelf with a wife and two children, when he 2 
nt 


houſe. Though it fell out otherwiſe, and her labour came upon 
her ſooner than ſhe expected, being perhaps accelerated by the fa- 
tigue of the journey. | 

Foarthly, We come now to enquire into her behaviour and 
words after ſhe had performed the ceremony, which have proved 
the main ftumbling-block of molt tranſlations. For firſt, they have 
underſtood it, that ſhe flung the child's foreſkin at his (Maſes' s] 
feet, though the text doth not ſay whether it was at his, the 
child's, or the angel's feet, and the words be ſo far from ſignify- 
ing Henging, eſpecially in anger, that they rather imply a laying 
the prepuce down in a decent or humble manner: for the 


zenfis and ſome others think, that ſhe humbly laid it at the angel's 


ſhe had now drawn, her huſband's life might be ſpared : and that 
her prayer having been heard, and ſhe ſeeing Maſes free from the 


danger, congratulated him and herſelf with the words in the text, 


which he renders, thou art now become, as it were, a new huſband 


or bridegroom to me by this child's blood (31). But we are going ; 


to ſhew, that the words were neither ſpoken to Mo/es, nor to the 


angel, but to the child. Only let it be obſerved here by the by, 
that it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſhe ſhould fling the child's 


fore-ſkin in anger at her huſband, who could not be blamed for the 
misfortune that had happened to him ; much leſs likely is it, that 
ſhe would have dared to have flung it at the angel, if any ſuch had 


deadly aiſeale. 


Fifthly, As to the words, 4 bloody byBand art thou to me, &. 
one of our learned divines has fully proved them not to have been 


irlt, that the word nn Chatan, which we tranſlate h»/band, ſig- 
nifies only a bridegroom, and it is not likely that Zipporah ſhould call 
him by that name after having been married to long, and having 


ter the eight days of the nuptial ſolemnity were over. Another 
Oblervation he makes is, that this word Chataz doth properly fig- 
nify a /on-in Jaw, and ſo expreſſes not the relation the man has to 
tus wife, but to her parents; for which reaſon it never has an 

affxed pronoun, unleſs it be with relation to the latter. The ſame 


MM 4@g/ter-in-lany ; it being uſed only with relation to the huſband's 
karents, who alone can properly call the married woman 9899 
e- Calalli, my daughter: in law, but the bridegroom never calls her 


Med. ſermon an the wards. 
by 


literal ſenſe is, He made it touch his feet. This has made Lud. Bru- 


feet, beſeeching him, that for the ſake of that circumciſion- blood 


appeared to him at the inn; whereas, as we hinted before, the 
words do not imply an apparition, but Moſes being ſmitten with a 


ſpoken to Moſes but the child (32). He very judiciouſly obſerves, 


had two children by him, that appellative ceaſing immediately at- 


ar, may likewiſe be ſaid of the word =» Calah, bride, or rather 


(31) Lud. Brug. in lac. & in Oper. Criticor. Tom, ir. (32) Jos: 
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ſent upon ſo glorious and important a meſſage, or becauſe he 
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might fear leſt ſuch an operation ſhould make him unfit to 
travel for a while, if not endanger his life in that hot coun- 
Zipporah try. Zipporah, however, taking it in the latter ſenſe, made 
circumciſes hat haſte ſhe could to get a ſharp ſtone, with which ſhe cut 
on 3 off the child's prepuce, and laid it at his feet, telling him at 
reſtored. 


by that name to ſignify his bride; it being certain, that the He- 
brew language has no word to expreſs a bridegroom or bride, with 
reſpect to the relation they bear to one another. It would there- 
fore have been nonſenſe in Zipporab to have called him by the 
name of Chatan, which neither expreſſed an old or a new huſ- 


cumciſed child Chatan, H OW NERD — N rn 
(33). Krmchi ſays, that it ſigniſies originally one that gides joy, 
and is therefore uſed to expreſs the joy that attends a wedding, 
or the circumciſion of a chi!d (34) Accordingly we find, that the 
Arabians called the circumciſed r Machtun, or one that is 


if we add the laſt obſervation of the ſame learned author that the 


word O Li, which we tranſlate, 0 me, doth more properly fignify 


Here by me, as it doth in a great many other places of ſcripture, the 

ſenſe will be ſtill more plainly this; than art now here by me made 

a circumciſed child, which was the form of words uſed in the cir- 

| cumciſion, and might be more properly rendered, I do pronounce 
WM thee circumciſed, Neither is it at all improbable, that this word 

. was originally uſed in this form, not only to expreſs the uſual joy 

10 of a child's circumciſion, but likewiſe his admiſſion into the 

alliance made by Gop with Abraham and his poſterity, or his 

ſpouſal with the church of Gop ; in both which ſenſes that word is 

very fitly applied ; from which it is moſt probable, that it was at 

the child's feet that ſhe laid the foreſkin, when ſhe ſpake the words 

above-mentioned. This is ſo far from being a new or peculiar no- 

tion of Mr. Mede, that we find ſeveral antient verſions expounding 

it after the very ſame manner (35); from all which it plainly ap- 

| pears, that there neither was any ſquabble between Mo/es and his 

wite, nor any indecency or ill language uſed by her. 


(33 Hem ibid. (34) D. Kimchi ix Radic. (35) Chald. 
Septuagint & 40. | 225 | 
I ſooner 


had deferred to circumciſe his youngeſt ſon, either out of re- 
ard to his tender age, or in complaiſance to his wife, Who 


the ſame time, that he was now become a joyful bridegroom ta 
her by the blood of this circumciſion. The ceremony was no 


band ; the queſtion then will be, how it could be applied to the 
child? and herein the Hebrew doors are beſt able to help us out, 
| who tell us, that it was the cuſtom of the women to call the cir- 


made a Chatan, in the fame manner as we call a baptized child 
chriſtened. The words then uſed by Zipporah ought to have been 
tranſlated, thou art (now) to me @ joyful circumciſed ſon. To which 


Char. 7. to the Babyloniſh Captivity, — 


ſooner over, but Moſes was reſtored again, and able to p 

ſue his journey towards mount Horeb, whilft his wife took 

the two children back to her father Fethro, reſolved to wait 

there, 'till a more favourable opportunity offered to rejoin 

her huſband. | | nes 

In the mean time Maſes and Aaron met at the foot of Joins bit 

mount Horeb, and after the firſt embraces of two brothers brother at 

who had not ſeen, or perhaps heard from, one another during = Ho- 

the ſpace of forty years, Moſes acquainted him with the com- ed. 
miſſion he had received from Gop. Aaron expreſſed a ſenſi- 

ble joy at the news, and was fo far from conceiving the leaſt 
uncaſinefs to ſee his younger brother ſo far preferred before 

him, that he promiſed to be obedient in all things to the 

divine will. After this they continued their journey towards 

Egypt, and being happily arrived at the land of Gohen, their 

firſt care was to aſſemble the elders or heads of the Iſraelites, „ 

and to impart to them the joytul news of ticir ſpeedy deli- 1 eclares 

verance ; whilſt Moſes, to confirm their heſitating belief, ©: _ 
failed not to work thoſe miracles before them, by which ebe 

Gop had commanded him to eſtabliſn his credit and authori- : 
ty among them. "Theſe firit eſſays were received with incre- 

dible joy by the whole aſſembly, every one of them bowing 

themſelves in token of gratitude and adoration to the divine 

goodneſs, which had at length taken pity of their miſerable 

ſlavery bd. But this docile diſpoſition laſted no longer than 

they thought their deliverance would coſt nothing but mira- 

cles, and that the care and danger of it would only fail upon 

Mojes and Aaron; but when it came to touch them a little 

nearer, they became fo reſty and deſponding, that Moſes 

found them as hard to be perſuaded to embrace their freedom, 

as Pharaoh was to grant it to them (B). 


b Exod. iv. 


— . bod * 


(B) Some hiſtorians have ventured to give us the name of this 
Pbaraohb. Apion calls him Amoſis, or Amaſis; Euſebius, Chrencris; 
but archbiſhop Uper thinks after Mane tho, that is was Amenophis 
the ſon of Rameſes- Miamun, and father of Seſothis, called alſo after 
his grand-father Rameſes. He is allo of opinion, that this Amenof bis is 
the ſame monarch whom the Greeks call Belus, the father of Agyptus 
and Danaus, though the fable-writers have confounded him with 
Belus the Afrian and father of Ninus 36); the truth is, that we 
have ſo little light from hiſtory as to this point, that it is very dan- 
gerous to affirm any thing about it “. 


»» 


5 : 


(35) Uſſer An. p. 13. Ser Vol. I.p. 503, & fog. 
Vo. II. ( Moszs 
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Moss and Aaron, however, did not delay to open their 


his meſſage commiſſion before the Egyptian king, but the preamble of it, 
to the king Thus faid the LoRD Gon of the Hebrews, founded fo ſtrange- 
of Egypt. ly in his ears, unuſed to ſuch an expreſſion, and perhaps to 


the naming of any other Go: beſides himſelf, that he could 


not forbear wondering at their boldneſs, telling them that 


he knew no ſuch Gop, and that as to the [ſraclites, they 
ſhould not find him fo eafy to part with them. This was in- 


deed what they were bid to expect; nevertheleſs they ven- 


tured to tell him, that they knew that great Go of whom 
they ſpoke, though he did not ; and that he had charged them, 
that they ſhould all go three days journey to celebrate a feſ- 
tival to him, and that if they ſhould omit complying with 
his command, he would ſoon puniſh their diſobedience, either 


by peſtilence or by the ſword. Moeſes could not expect, that 


Pharaoh thould concern himſelf about their danger upon that 


account ; but he was not perhaps as yet commiſſioned to 


make ufe of more urgent motives. He was therefore diſmiſ- 
fed with his brother Aaron, with a ſevere reprimand, for 
putting ſuch idle notions into their people's heads, and de- 
bauching them from their work, bidding them to return to 


their ovn taſks, and they ſhould ſoon know the ſucceſs of this 
wiſe embaſſy. As this proved the beginning of that famous 


conteſt between ſes, or rather the Gop of Iſrael, and the 


king of Egypt, ſo it did likewile the fatal ſource of new ſorrows 
and complaints to the Iſraelites. For Pharaoh fearing their 
exceſſive numbers, and thinking, or at leaſt pretending, 
that 1dlencſ; and wantonneſs were the cauſe of this rambling 
fit of religion, ordered their taſk-maſters to harden their work 
{ti:] more, and, inſtead oi giving them ſtraw to dry their 
bricks with, to make them wander over the land, fince they 
had ſuch an inclination for a change of air, and to gather 
themſelves ſtubble inſtead of it, without diminiſhing one 


tittle of their work. This was indeed expecting impoſſibili i- 
ties from taem, but their mercileſs taſæ-maſters, not regard- 


ing it, failed not to puniſh their overſeers, whenever they 
found them come ſhort of their appointed taſk, Theſe there- 
fore, not thinking perhaps, that Pharaoh could be the author 
of tuch a cruel and unreaſonable order, went in a body to 
make their g rievances known- to him; but he, inſtead of 
minding their piteous complaints, only accuſed them of being 
grown Idle and wanton for want of work, and diſmiſſed them 


with the utmoſt unconcern. They were ſcarce got out of 


Pharaoh palace before Moſes and Aaron met them, proba- 


bly to enquire of their ſucceſs, but if they had not read 5 in 
eir 
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their dejected looks, they could not fail of hearing of it; for 


the poor overſeers had no ſooner caſt their eyes on them, but 
they began to inveigh againſt them in the bittereſt terms, as the 
autiors of tius new addition of miſery, which could termi- 
nate in nothing but death and deſpair. It would have been 
in vain for Maſes to have offered any thing either in his own 
detence, or by way of comfort to them at that time ; he 


thought it more adviſcable to apply himſelf to Gop, and in 
the humbleſt terms to expoſtulate with him for the ill ſucceſs 


of this firſt meſlage. 


Mos Es had no ſooner made an end of his complaint, but 


Goo gave him freſh aſſurances of his love and compaſſion 
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for his. groaning people. He bid him go to them, and aſ- Moſes is 
ſure them from "him, that he would ſpeedily let all Egypt id to go 
ſce that he was their Gon, and would be their deliverer and again to 
conductor into that land, which he had promiſed to their Pharaoh. 


fathers, to whom he had indeed appeared, and been known 
hercc fore by the name of E] Shaddazr, Gop Almighty or 
All- luficient, though never *till now by his great name 

hovah (C). But, continued he, I will ſignalize their deli 
Verance, by ſuch tokens of my juſtice on that obſtinate Mo- 


narch and his cruel people, that they ſhall be forced at laſt to 


{C) Thoſe who conclude from this paſſage, that the name Fe. 
hovab (37), or the genuine meaning (38), or laſtly the true pro- 


nunciation of it (30), had been unknown to the patriarchs Abra- 


bam, Iſaac, &c. and that Mofes uſed it by way of anticipation, 
and ſpoke according to the time in which he wrote, when Gop 
had made it fully known to his people, ſeem to forget, that A. 
braham called the mountain on which he was to have facrificed his 
lon Fehowah jired. However it muſt be owned, that there is a 


great obſcurity in the words of Moſes, out of which many Hebrew 
and Chriſtian commentators have endeavoured to bring out ſome 
myſteries, which we ſhould be loath to vend after them. The 


moſt natural expoſition is, that which renders the Hebrew word 


Shem by character inſtead of name, and then the ſenſe will be this ; 
In my character of E/ Sha4dai, or omnipotent, was I only known 
to them; that is, they only relied on my word and all-ſufficient 
power for the fulfilling my promiſes to them 3 but now I'll be 
known by the character of Jehova4, or performer of thoſe pro- 


miles (40). Vid. our notes under the word Jebovab, page 488, 


5 
(37) Kimchi, Aben-ezra, Oleaſter, &c. (38) Paul Brug. 
Rupert. Lyra. Cajetan. Toſtat. 39) Oleaſt. Gloſs. Berru- 


yer, Cc. (49) Simler, pas S al, 


Qq2 = acknows 
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acknowledge the divine hand that ſmiteth them, and diſmiſs 
my people, though never fo much againſt their will. This 
was more than enough to give new lite to Meſcs, though 
all too little and inſufficient to adminiſter the leatt comfort 


to his unhappy people, who, ſinking under the weight of 
their oppreſſion, did hardly give an ear to what he ſaid to 


them. AZofes was going away from them, grieved at his 
heart to behold their miſery and deſpair, when Gop com- 
manded him to go immediately to Pharaoh, and to renew 
his demand in his name, not to detain his people any lon- 
ger at his peril. But AZojzs was fo diſheartened at his ill 
ſucceſs, that he could not forbear ſhewing an exceſſive re- 


luctancy to ovey. Alas, ſaid he, if my words can find ſo 


lictle credit with thy own people, how can I expect, that 


they will be regarded by that faithleſs king, eſpecially con- 


ſidering with what difficulty I am forced to utter them. To 


which Gop was plcaſcd to anſwer, behold Maſes, I give | 


thee a miraculous, a divine power, over Pharaoh, and thy 
brother ſhall be as thy prophet and interpreter to him. 
And though I ſuffer his heart to continue hardened (D), till 
. 5 0 


D) We have ventured to depart from our own, and almoſt 


_ 2!] other verſions, which make Gop the chief hardner of Pharash's 

heart, that he might inflict the more ſevere puniſhments on him. 
A notion, which however embraced by the Predeſtinarians, ſeems 
ſo ſhocking to reaſon, that one would ſooner chooſe to ſay with the 
fool there is no Gop, than to believe him capable of ſuch manifeit 
injuſtice. We ſhall have occafion to reſume this ſubje& in tie ſe- 


quel of this hiſtory upon another occaſion, and to ſhew, that the 


Fervs have been the firſt broachers of this monitrous doctrine, and, 


by their verſions and paraphraſes, have led the way to others to 
render thele, and many other texts of the old teſtament, in a lenie, 
in which neither the original, nor the whole tenour of ſcripture, 


nor the notion of a deity, nor even the context in this particu- 


lar caſe, could bear them out. For who can deny, but what Go 
did to Pharach and the Egyptians, was much more proper to ſoften, | 
than to harden, his heart, eſpecially when it is obſervable, that it 
was not 'til after ſeeing the miracles, and after the ceaſing of the 
plagues, that bis heart is ſaid to be hardened? we think ourſelves 3 


thercfore obliged to do juſtice to thoſe learned critics, who have | 


been at the pains of clearing the ſcriptures from charging the great } 


judge of heaven and earth with ſuch foil injuſtice, by proving, | 


even againſt the Feavs, that the verbs here uſed are in the coru- = 


gations Piel and Hipbil, as they are called by the grammarians, and 


ſignify often a bare permiſſion, of which they have given us very 2 


many urqueſtionable inſtances, which we ſhall not trouble our 


reader with here, ſeeing he may conſult the authors e . 
ER | WHOIC 


Ws 
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thou haſt wrought all the miracles I have charged thee with; 


yet be aſſured, that I will bring [/rae/ out of their bondage 


like a triumphant army, and the Egyptians ſhall know that 
I am the LRD. Pharaoh indeed will not conſent *till he 
is forced to it. For, fince he refuſed to acknowledge me 
and hardeneth himſelf againſt my commands, it is but juſt I 


ſhould ſo far forſake him, that, though my wonders are 


multiplied before him, and the whole land is aſtoniſhed at 


them, he alone ſhall continue obdurate and inſenſible of 
them. Go then, let your mighty works convince that proud 


tyrant at leaſt, that your meſſage is from a greater and more 
powerful monarch than he 9. Moſes and Aaron did forth- 


with obey, and, having preſented themſelves before Pharaoh, 


50g 


confirmed their meſſage by the firſt miracle, and Miſes threw Firft mi- 


down his rod, which turned immediately into a ſerpent. -acle. Mo- 


Pharach, though ſomewhat ſurpriſed at it, yet failed not to ſes's ro 


try what his magicians could do, who were no ſooner come turned into 


but their rods were likewiſe turned into ſerpents, fo that all @ ſerpent. 


the ſuperiority which Moſes ſhewed over them at that time The 1!agi- 
was, that, whilft the king and court were applauding their 7 do the 


ſkill, his rod ſwallowed up thoſe of the Egyptians (E), How-Lame by 


ever, theirs. 


6 Vaod vii. 


| whoſe names he will find in the margin (41). From 1! theſe 
and many more authorities, it is plain, that the words ought to 


have been tranſlated, as we have, that Gop /uffered the 3 of 
Pharaoh to be hardened, as all thoſe who are never ſo little verſed 


in the Hebrew will readily own. As for thoſe places where it is 


ſaid, for this cauſe have 1 fet thee up, that I might ſhew my power, 
&c. it is plain, they ought to have been rendered ; for this cauſe 


have I ſuffered thee to ab or to ſtand, &c. that is, I have for- 


bore to cut thee off, or {pared thee from the common ruin, Ge. 


which bear quite another ſenſe, and only ſhew, that, though wot | 


had long ago deſerved to be deſtroyed, yet Goo thought fir 


let him ſubſiſt, till he had by his many wongers delivered his 
people in ipight of all his oppoſition. 


(E) The {a/mud has preſerved us a tradition of a proverbial 
taunt, with which the Egyptians floured Moſes, when ke began to 


work his miracles among them; c49u h ingeſt firaw to Affra, a 


(41) Arr. Montan de Idiom Hebr. V 42. Fin. Can Theol. Cent. 
2. Gerhard de Provid Calov. & Rung. in Exod. Hunnin. gu. de 


Provid. 57, g1. Meitzer. diſp: Gig. Tom. p. 745. Meſnee 
Anthropol. dec. 1. Pfeifer dubia VJ. Cent. 1. J. 87. Pelling S 


— 


Ty againſt Predeft. Le Clerc in loc. Grot. Le Scene EH & 
2 445 | 


place 
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ever this advantage made no great impreſſion on Pha aoh, 


WA. might attribute it only t to his fur perior full in magic. 
mis 


place in EH. where ſtraw cbounded;; meaning, that he had cho- 


ten the wrong place to play his conjuring tric, in a count ny that 
was ſo well Rocked with conjurers. Origen ſays, that ti y (che 


E yptians) did not abſolutely deny the miracies of 2Mo/es, 2 on- 


ly pretended, that they were done by deluſion, and not by a c:' 
power 1) And Phila introduces the Egyptian magicians peaking 
to Pharaoh and his court to this purpoſe ; why are you frighted, 
ave are unt ignorant of ſuch gy, ſeeing abe profe oſs the ſame our- 
ſelves 2)? 

And here, ſince we are entering into * ſcene of Woſer' 
miracles, the greateſt part of which were imitated by the magici- 
ans of Pharaoh, it will not be amiſs to enquire, who the lat- 
ter were, by what power they did perform thoſe wonders, and 
why they came ſhort of ſome of thoſe of Moſes. As to the firſt we 
promiſed in a former place to prove that they were Jannes and 
Fambres * mentioned by St. Paul to have withſtood Moſes (3), or 
as Pliar calls them Famre, and Fotapha (4), when ſpeaking of the 
ſect of the Mogi ns, he ſays, that 4 ofes, Jamne and Jotapha, were 
the heads and founders of it, They are celebrated in the Talmud f 


under the names of = Fochani and Hamri. The targum 
of Firat ban (5) aims them to have been Balaam's ſons, and that 


they went along with him to Balak king of Moab. Some Jeroiſb au- 


thors call them Jars and Janbres; others Jochanan and Mamre, 
and others Jonah and Jombres (6), and pretend that they were 


drowned in the R-d /e2 with the Epydtians, though others think, that 


they were not dettroyed ' till the war which Phincat waged againſt 


the Midianites (7). The apocryphal book entitled Fanncs and 
7 ambres, quoted by Origen (8), and by Hilary the deacon (9), 
affirm them to have bin” two brothers; and Namerius quoted by 
Euſebius (10) gives us this account of them, © Jane ard Jan 
« bres, interpreters of the myſteries of Eg, were in great re- 
pute at the time when the H-brews were driven out of Eg yt, 


being in the opinion of all men inferior to none in the art of 


magic. For, by the general voice of the Egyptians, they two 


«« were choſen to oppoſe Moſes, ring- leader of the J-ws, whoſe 


* prayers were of all others, moſt prevalent with cop ; and they 


„ ouly were able to fruſtrate and undo all thoſe moſt grievous, 


(1) Orig. cout. Celſ. lib. iii (2) Phil. in wrt. Moſ. % 
Warren cent. Barnet, p. 40. Vid. ſup. Vol. I. p. 477. (3) 2 Tim, 
iti. 8. 4) Lib. TEE: £8. + Tract Y) cap. ix. 


(5) Tag i Now xxi7. 22, (6) Buxtorf Lexic. Talmud. Fa- 
bric. de Ajncr. Vet. Teſt. | (7 ) Num. xxwv. 7, 8. (8) Orig. 
in Math. THOR, XXX, (9) Ambroſiaſt. i» 2 Tim. iii. 8. 


(10) I Arideb op. Euſeb. hy: Evang. lib. ix. c. viii. 


cc plagues 


tom, to ſtuff this part of Heſes's hiſtory with ſome of their fables. 


magicians, to the number, as ſome make it, of 70,000. Beſides 


braced Moſes's religion, and were put to death for it by order of 
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This miracle therefore was ſoon followed by another, which Second Mi- 

was turning all the running and ſtanding waters of Egypt racle. The 
into waters 

| | turned into 

« plagues which Moſes brought upon Egypt, in the open view and Blood. 

« ſight of all the Egyptians.” Thus much for the names and 


character of thoſe magicians. 


The Mohammedans, however, have not failed, according to cuſ- 


We ſhall juſt give a ſhort ſketch of what they have writ of it. 
They tell us, that Moſes having wrought ſome miracles before the 
king of Egypt, and very much ſurpriſed him with them, he was 
adviſed dy his council to amuſe him with fair hopes, *till he had 
ſent for ſome of the moſt expert magicians from Thehaide, Accord- 
ingly Sabour and Gadour, two brothers renowned for their magic 
{ki!', were ſent for; but before they repaired to Pharaoh's court, 
they went to conſult the A/anes of their father about the ſucceſs of 
their journey, acquainting him withal, that the two magicians, 
whom they were ſent to oppoie, had a rod which they turned 
into a ſerpent, ard devoured all that made head againſt it. Their 
father's gho#t aniwered, that if that rod turned itſelf into a ſerpent 
whilſt they were aſleep, they muſt never expect to prevail againſt 
them. Upon their arrival at Memphis, their firſt care was to in- 
form themſelves about this material circumſtance, and found, that 
their rod did guard them in the ſhape of a {ſerpent whiitt they 
ſlept, and let none come near them. However, this did not hin- 
der them from appearing before Pharaoh, at the head of his other 


theſe there were two other excellent ones wich their diſciples, and 
laitly, the Egyptian High-prieft at the head of ali the magicians of 
that country. All theſe had prepared rods, and cords filled with 
quick-filver, which, being heated by the ſun, imitated the wind- 
ing of a ſerpent, but they were ſoon deftroyed by that of Moſes, 
to the great ſurprize of all the beholders, but eſpecially of Sabour 
and Gadour, who thereupon renounced their proſeſſion and em- 


the Egyptian king, as holding ſecret correſpondence with Ne I). 
From this account it is plain, that the Mabammedans looked upon 
the wonders wrought by tne Egyptians rather as Hocus Pocus tricks, 
than ſupernatural works. However, though this opinion has been 
likewiſe maintained by ſeveral eminent perſons, both Jews and 
Chriſtians (12) ; yet that of St Auftin 1 3), that they were done by 


_ (11) Herbelot. Biblizt. Orient, p. 648, & ſeg. Monoſah ep. Cal- 
met. ſab. voc. Janries, (12 Joſ. Aut lib. ii. c. xii. Juſtin Mart, 
queft Orthod. x Tertul. Iib. de anima. Greg. Nyſſen. Ambrof. 
Hieron. cont. Fowin. lib ii. & al. 13) Auguſt #5. xd! 
guat. 79, 98, & hb. iii. de Trimtate cap wit. 1 headoret. i» Ent. 
ib. xvitt. Aquin. Toſtat. Lyra, Brug. Cajet. Uſter, ares, fo ic. 
| | | ths 
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into blood ; ſo that there was not a drop of water left in the 
whole land for the Egyptians to drink : how Jong they con- 
tinued ſo Moſes has not told us; for what is added after- 
wards in the laſt verſe of this chapter, that ſeven days were 
compleated after the turning of the waters into blood, is rather 
the ſpace between this miracle and that of the frogs, which 
they are bid to perform in the beginning of the next chapter. 
For as the diviſion of the bible into chapters was of later in- 
vention, and introduced for the better conveniency of reading 
it, if we join the laſt verſe of the ſeventh with the beginning 
of the eighth, it will run thus; And ſeven days were ſulßllad 
after the turning the waters into blood, and the LoRD ſpate, 
and ſo on, which is the ſame as if he had ſaid, and ſeven 
days after the turning of the waters into blood Go ſpake 
to Hoſes. However, this change continued long enougn 


the power of the devil, has been more 1 received, and 


that for the two following reaſons ; firſt, becauſe the ſcriptures of the 
old and new teſtament ſeem to attribute ſome ſuch power to evil 
ſpirits ; and ſecondly, becauſe Ao/es expreſſes himfelf in ſuch 
terms as manifeſtly ſhew, that they really imitated him in all thoſe 
wonders they wrought. For in this caſe of their rods being turned 


Into ſerpents he doth not fay, that they made them appear to be 


ſuch by a deceptio viſus; but that PI o WK Jr 


53) 50 they flung down every man his rod, and that 8 became 
ſerpents. And in all the other caſes wherein they imitated him, he 


expreſſes it thus; Ce TY 75 NIN and 70 MF Wy! and 


the magicians did fo likewiſe ; or, and the magicians, even they, 
did ſo likexeiſe. If it be aſked why Gop did fuffer them to borrow 
this power from the devil to invalidate, if poſſibie, thoſe miracles, 
which his ſervant wrought by his divine power, the following rea- 
ſons may be given for it; namely, firſt, it was neceſſary that theie ma- 
gicians ſhould be ſuffered to exert the utmoſt of their power againſt 
Moſes, in order to clear him from the imputation of magic or 
ſorcery ; for as the notion of ſuch an extraordinary art was very 
rife, not only among the Egyptians, but all other nations, if they 


had not entered into this ſtrenuous competition with him, and been 


at length overcome by him, both the Hebrews and Egyptians would 


have been apter to have attributed all his miracles to his ſkill in ma- 


gic, than to the divine power. Secondly, it was neceſſary in 
order to confirm the faith of the wavering and deſponding IV uelites, 

by making them ſee the difference between Moſes's acting by the 
power of Gop, and the ſorcerers by that of Satan. And lailly, | 
in order to preſerve them afterwards from being ſeduced by any 


_ falſe miracles from the true worſhip of Gop (14). 


(14) Rupert. Perrer, Ss, Ferus, Villet. Tremel. & FE 1 


Loc. 


78 


J EZ A Ak. at dh RR 


— 
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to kill all the fiſh, and oblige the Egyptians to dig round 


about the river for freſh water to drink, none of the reſt 
being fit for that or any other uſe. This miracle was like- 
wiſe imitated by the magicians, but whether upon ſea- water, 
brought on purpoſe, or ſome freſh water fetched from the 
land of Gofhen, or ſome of that which they had drawn out 
of their new-digged wells, is not eaſy to gueſs ; though it 
is more probable, that they ſtaid *till the waters of the Nile 
and other places were reſtored to their former colour and 
taſte. However that be, Pharaoh was not one jot the near- 
er being convinced ©; wherefore Moſes was again ſent to 
him to threaten him, that if he did not let 7/rae! go, his 
whole kingdom fhould be ſo filled with frogs, that their 
_ ovens, their beds, and tables ſhould ſwarm with them; but 
Pharaoh ſtill deſpiſing their threats, and bidding them de- 
fiance, was ſoon made ſenſible of his raſhneſs. His magi- 
clans indeed went on to perſuade him that Aeſes was only 
ſuch another miracle-monger as they were, by imitating al- 


ſo this miracle and bringing a freſh ſwarm of frogs. They Third mi- 
might indeed have ſhewed their ſkill to a better purpoſe, if racle, of 
they had tried to have removed thoſe inſets, of which the Frogs. 


Egyptians did not want this freſh ſupply, but it ſeems they 
had not power enough to do that. Wherefore Pharaoh 
was reduced to ſend for Moſes, and to promiſe him, that he 
would let Iſrael go, if he would but deliver him and his 
country from that plaguy vermin. Whether there was any 
ſincerity in this promiſe, or whether it was only forced 
from him by the preſent calamity, Mefes took him at his 
word, and deſiring him to name the time when he ſhould 
nd the land of thoſe creatures, did preciſely perform his 
part; ſo that by the next day, the time appointed by the 

king, there was not one frog 2 alive in all the land. But 

whilft his ſubjects were gathering them up in heaps, in 
order to carry them eff, their ſtench being like to have bred 
an infection, Pharaeb was thinking how to elude his pro- 
miſe, not conſidering, that he only made way for another 
plague. 


Fox when Meſes found himſelf baſed, he touched the 


duſt with his rod, which was immediately turned into lice, Fourth * 
or, as ſome think, into gnats, which ſmall inſect, they ſay, racle, of 
iS more common, and their ſting more tormenting in Egypt the Lice. 


than any where elſe. But our verſion ſeems to us more a- 
creecable to the original, and to the generality of antient and 


e Exod, vii. 


Vor., II. * 7 . modern 
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modern traniations and expoſitors f. Theſe infected man 

and beaſt in ſuch quantities, that one would have 
imagined, that all the duſt of Egypt had been turned into 

lice. Pharaoh ſent for his magicians, and bid them try their 

ſcill; but in vain, for either their power proved too ſhort, 

or was curtailed by a ſuperior hand, ſo that they were forced 

to acknowledce, that the finger of Gop did plainly diſplay 

itſelf in this miracle FEY However Pharaoh not regarding 

their worde, Haſes and Aaron met him the next morning, as 

he was going down to the river, and told him, that his ob- 

ſtinacy woul only bring more and worſe plagues upon him, 
| Fifth mi- the next of which would be fuch mixed ſwarms of flies as 
racle, of would darken the air; that Gop however, would put a dit- 
Sxvarms of ference between his people and the Egyptians, and that there 
Hes. ihould none be found in all the land of Geben, though the 
| reſt of the kingdom did ſwarm with them; adding, that 
the next day thould bring this new plague upon him. Ac- 
cordingly, by the next morning, the air was filled with thoſe 
inſects, whoſe bite was ſo venemous and painful, that the 
miſchief which they did to Egypt became intolerable *, and 
forced the king to ſend for AZoſes and Aaron, and to tel] 
them, that he would give them leave to ſacrifice to their 
Gop, provided it was s done within his dominions. To this 
* anſwered, they could not comply with his command, 


* 
3 


nal b. Taro. Jos EPRH. Ant lii. e. xiv. e Monrax. 


Mursrza VATABL. JUN. Boch ART. & al. Vid. Pal. 
1 Ixxvill. Fe On. | 
4 | (F) What has been ſaid under this head in the laſt note, will eafi- 
4 ly lead us to an aniwer to the next queſtion, why the magicians 
N ql could not go thorough ſtitch with all the miracles of Moſes, and in 


Ki 5 particular in not being able to bring forth lice, when they had been 
able to bring ſwarms of frogs and other inſects. For without ha- 
ving recourie to the common ſolution, that this was a new creation 
of a new kind of vermin, which therefore could not be imitated 
by the devil, for which we have no warrant from the text, which 
expreſly calls them /ice, it will be ſufficient to ſay, that herein Mo- 
fes ſhewed his ſuperior power in tying their hands from working 2 
miracle in all reſpects as eaſy as any they had done till then. For 
this was more than ſufficient to extort this confeſſion from them, 


that he Acros by a ſuperior power, and that the finger of Gop was 
mit (15). 


(1 5 ) Exed. viii. 3. Vi. Leſley's eaſy methed with the 
Pei. | | 


without 


out 
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without imminent danger of their lives, ſeeing they ſhould 
be obliged to ſacrifice ſuch creatures as the Fgypiians wor- 
ſhipped, who would therefore be ready to ſtone them as 
uilty of the moſt horrid and abominable ſacrilege. They 
therefore inſiſted upon going three days journey out of the 
land, that they might ſafely perform their Gop's command. 
This anſwer, which gave him juſt rcafon to ſuſpect, that 
they had a mind to go away for good, put him to a terrible 
nonplus. On the one hand he was very unwilling to hazard 
the loſing of the [jraelites, and on the other the flies did ſuch 
an incredible deal of harm, that he heard nothing but com- 
plaints on all ſides. At length, being become more ſceming- 
ly flexible, he promiſed, that they thould go, provided that 
it was at no great diſtance from Egypt, and they promiſed 
him faithfully to return again in a little time, and he, to their 
great ſurpriſe, defired that they would pray for him. He 
could not indeed have choſen a more powerful or a more 


ready interceſſor, had not the tokens of God's clemency, 


as well as thoſe of his ſeverity, been equally loſt upon him. 
However, Maſes affured him, that he would immediately go 


out, and intreat the LoRD for him, and deſired him to keep 


his word; but no ſooner had his prayer obtained a reprieve, 

and delivered the kingdom from the plague of thoſe vene- 

mous inſects, than the king drew on another by his obſt : 

„„ L 
TEIs next judgment fell, according to Meſes's word, on all racle, The 

the cattle of the Egyptians, the greateſt part of which died cattle , 

by the next day, whilſt that of the Iſraelites remained un- % Egyp- 

hurt. But this not touching the king near enough, the next £335 4#d/-d 

that followed was more effectually felt by him. It wis a RR 5 

violent and painful boi} which brake out upon man and beaſt, me 

by Aaron's throwing a handful of the aſhes of the furnace 3070. — 

into the air. Pharaoh, according to cuſtom had recourſe to „ , 

his magicians, who, being themſelves ſmitten with the boils, beafl. 

and being perhaps afraid of ſomething worſe, dared not ap- * 

pear before Maſes. Notwithitanding this, Pharag> continued 

obſtinate, and choſe rather to endure the ſmart of his boils, _ 

than the loſs of Jjrael. However it was not long before 

Moſes was ſent to threaten him with a more terrible one, 

in which the voice of the God of Iſracl ſhould te heard in 

thunder, and his vengeance felt in ſuch dreadful ſtorms f. 

hail, as had not been known fince the foundation of Egypt. LAH #3 


He adviſed him likewiſe not to exalt himſcl{ againſt the 2 4 
| Pr Fs TY | Hail lor 


| LO 8 and tha - 


R x 2 1 raclttes, 
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Ifraelites, ſeeing their Gop hath hitherto preſerved him 


from: ruin, only to convince him of his almighty power by 
all theſe ſigns and wonders, and to perſuade him to confeſs 
and adore him, and prevent thereby the future effects of his 
wrath; for added he, if all theſe judgments will not hum- 
ble thee, know, that Gop hath a great many in ſtore a- 
gainſt thee, which ſhall force thee at laſt to ſubmit, tho? ne- 
ver ſo much againſt thy will. He, who alone did ſet thee 
on the throne, might indeed have cut thee off from thy 
firſt refuſal; but, ſince he hath ſpared thee hitherto, re- 
member, it is either to force thee to glorify him by thy ſub- 


miſſion, or to be glorified by this and future ages, by the 


puniſhment which thy pride 2nd obſtinacy do force from 


him, after ſo many gracious invitations and miraculous warn- 


ings (G). He gave him but that one day to conſider of it, 


aſſuring him, that the next day would prove a diſmal one to 


the Egyptian, unleſs he reſolved to diſmiſs the [/raelttes be- 
fore that time, between whom and the Egyprians Gon 
would put ſuch a difference, that the land of Gaben ſhould 


be entirely free from the terrible puniſhment, with which 


Egypt would be half undone. However, finding the king 


till too hardened and incredulous to prevent this new judg- 


ment, he forewarned him and his court to fend for ſuch 
cattle as they had left out in the fields, ſince all that was not 
under ſome ſtrong ſhelter would certainly be killed by the 


| hail. Z4:ſes was no ſooner gone from him, but thoſe who 


gave credit to his words ſent to have their ſervants and cattie 
ſafely lodged, whilſt the reſt, lightly regarding it, left them 
to perith in the field. For no ſooner had Moſes lifted up his 


rod towards heaven on the next morning, but the thun- 
ders, lightnings, and hail followed one another fo thick, that 


2 


Egypt was half deſtroyed by them. The hail that then fell 
was of ſuch prodigious bigneſs, that it killed man and beaſt, 
broke all the trees, and deſtroyed all the barley and flax it 
chanced to fall upon. The wheat only and the rye eſcaped, 
becauſe they were not ſufficiently grown, for the barley har- 
velt in Egypt begins about the middle or latter end of March, 


whereas that of the wheat and rye doth not begin till fix or 


ſeven weeks after. As for the land of Goſhen, it was found, 
upon enquiry, to have been as free from this, as it had been 
from all the former plagues. 5 


(G) This verſion, wherein we have departed from all others and 
kept cloſe to the original, the reader may fee juſtified in a former 


note 1. ; | 
I Vid. fupra, p. 508. Not. D. 


T HESE 
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THESE thunders and lightnings, but eſpecially the hail, 
which was the more extraordinary, becauſe it ſeldom or ne- 
ver rains in that part of Egypt, ſo frighted the proud king, 
that he ſent for Moſes and Aaron out of hand, and expreſſed 
himſelf in ſuch terms to them, as might have paſt for ſure to- 
kens of a real converſion : he owned himſelf an obſtinate ſin- 
ner, juſtly puniſhed for his diſobedience, and begged, that 
they would but deliver him from the noiſe of thoſe dreadful 
thunders, after which he promiſed not to detain them one 
moment longer. Moſes was too well acquainted with him by 
this time, to depend upon this promiſe, which, he ſaw, was 
only extorted from him by his preſent dread. He made no 
ſcruple to tell him ſo. However, he promiſed him to obtain : 
a ſpeedy ceſſation of them as ſoon as they were gone out, 
which he accordingly did, and gave the Egyptians an oppor- The great 
tunity to examine the miſchief that had been done by the hail, miſchief = 
which they found to be much greater than they had imagined. done by it, 

This inſpired many of them with a real fear of the Gop of | 

ljrael ; but this was not the caſe of Pharaoh and his council, 

who no ſooner perceived that the ſtorm was over, but they 

returned to their old way. Moſes therefore was ſent to ſig- 

nity to them what judgment they were to expect next, 

which was to be ſuch an innnite number of locuſts, as ſnould 

cover the face of the earth, and eat up what the hail had left 

undeſtroyed. There were ſome about the king then, who 

took the liberty to repreſent to him the inconceivable damage 

waich his kingdom had already received ; that Zgypt was al- 

ready deſtroyed, and that it was high time the Zebrews were 

ſent away to ſerve their God. Phara:5 wus almoſt perſuaded | 
to let them go, but having ſent for Maſes and Haren back to i 
enquire who of them were to go, and who were to ſtay, he | 
was fo highly provoked at their infiſting upon taking with 
them their wives, children, cattle, aid all that they had, 
that he could not forbear upbraiding them with their ill in- 
tentions, which, though concealed with ſo much art, and 
cloaked with the ſpecious pretence of religion and the ſervice 
of GoD, yet did but too plainly ſhew, that they had no mind 
ever to return into Egyet again. He warned them of the 
danger they ran themſelves into, and adviſed them to content 
themſelves with taking only the men with them, and leaving 
their wives and children behind; and, having threatened 
them ſcverely, cauſed them to be turne-i out of doors. 


und Moses was no ſooner got out, than he lifted up his rod Mirth ance 
* ver the land of Egypt. Iluüs was quickly followed by an 2 
| | wt | es | | cuſls. 
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eaſt wind, which blowed all the night, and brought ſuch a 


numerous ſwarm of locuſts by the next morning, as had ne- 


ver been ſeen before; and theſe, ſpreading themſelves all 


over the land, did in a little time eat up every blade of graſs, 
and every thing that had eſcaped the ſtorm of hail. Pharaoh 
did not fail to fend for Moſes, to own his fault, and beg for 
one reprieve more; but having obtained it by means of a weſt 
wind, which blew all the locuſts into the ſea, he continued 
as inflexible as ever. This new provocation did not go long 
unpunithed, and Egypt was preſently after ſmitten with ſuch 
horrid darkneſs, that Moſes chooſes to expreſs it by a dark- 
neſs that may be felt. During the three days it laſted the 
Egyptians did neither ſee one another, nor dare to ſtir out of 
their place, but continued fixed and immoveable, as if they 
had been thunder-ſtruck, whilſt the land of Goſhen enjoyed 
its uſual day-light. The horror of this obſcurity, which could 
not be removed by the common methods then uſed to ſupply 
the abſence of the ſun, cauſed ſuch dreadful apprehenſions in 
the king and all his ſubjects, and was ſo heightened by the 


diſmal outcries of men, women, and children, that their con- 


ſternation may be much eaſier imagined than expreſſed. How- 


ever, it made fo decp an impreſſion upon them, that, as ſoon 
as the light was reſtored to them, AZoſes and Aaron were im- 


mediately ſent ſor, to prevent, if poſſible, ſome further and 


more terrible puniſhment. The king, according to cuſtom, 
told them, that he was willing to grant their requeſt, and 
that they might go with their wives and children, but inſiſt- 


ed, that their flocks ſhould be left behind, Moſes, after 


having repreſented to him the unreaſonableneſs of ſuch a de- 
mand, ſeeing they only knew that they were to offer up 2 
ſolemn ſacrifice to Gop, but were not yet acquainted what 


kind of beaſts he would chooſe to have ſacrificed to him, ob- 


ſerving Pharash's unwillingneſs to conſent, told him in ex- 
preſs terms, that they would take all their cattle with them, 
and that not a ſingle hoof ſhould remain in Egypt. We need 
not to wonder, if ſo proud a king as Pharaoh was could not 


| hear ſo bold a demand without the higheſt reſentment, He cauſed 
him to be thruſt from his preſence with the utmoſt indigna- 
tion, threatening him, that if he dared to come before him any 


more, it ſhould certainly coſt him his life. Such impotent threat- 


_ enings had nothing in them that could frighten a man like 
Hoſes; who therefore contented himſelf with ſaying Amen to 
his never ſeeing him more k. However, it is reaſonably ſup- 


poſed, that it was in this laſt interview, that he foretold the 
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king the finiſhing ſtroke of the divine vengeance, upon all the 

firſt- born of men and cattle throughout all Egypt, which 

ſhould cauſe ſuch a conſternation- among all his ſubjects, that 

they ſhould come with bended knees to the Iſraelites, and 

beg of them in the moſt ſubmiſlive terms to depart out of 

their country | ; whilſt Gop would ſtill ſhew ſuch regard to 

the latter, that they ſhould enjoy their uſual calmneſs and 

tranquillity, not a dog daring to open his mouth againſt any of 

them. Moſes had no ſooner finiſhed this laſt prediction, and 

promiſed him, that, according to his word, he would fee his 
face no more, than he retired to his people into the land of The paſſo- 
Goſhen, where the Iſraelites celebrated the paſtover that very ag 2 
night n, according to Gop's command. In this night alſo _ 
Moſes bid them to borrow what jewels, fine raiment, and 
other precious things they could, from their Egyptian neigh- 
bours, aſſuring them from Gop, that they ſhould find them 
very willing and forward to accommodate them with the beſt. 
things they had u (H). | 5 HO W- 


e 


| Exod. xi. 8. & ſeq. Vid. Usszr. Annal. p. 14. = Ide 
ibid. VitLET, & al. a Exod. xi, & xi, Be, 


H) Before we enter into the inſtitution of the paſſover, which 
was attended with the laſt and moſt dreadful plague, the death of 
all the firſt-born, it will not be amiſs to enquire, how long a time 
Moſes took in bringing all the plagues upon Egypt, eſpecially, be- 
cauſe fome chronologiſts have ſpun it out to ten (16), and others to 
twelve months (17); but, beſides that their reaſons are very je- 
june, and unwarranted by ſcripture, it is more likely, that they 
happened all within the ſpace of one month; firſt, becauſe their 
following ſo thick one upon another, would both more viſibly diſ- 
play the power of God, and more effectually work upon Pharacb 
to diſmiſs the 7/-aelites ; and this ſeems to be hinted at by Moſes in 
2 former chapter (18); 2. Theſe plagues were fo grievous, that, 
if they had laſted much longer, the Egyptians could never have en- 
dured them; but, 3, we read that the 1/-azlites continued full 
forty years in the wilderneſs (19), that es was eighty years old 
before he appeared the firſt time before Pharaoh (20), and that he 
was 120 years old when he died, that is, at the end of their forty 
years travel (21), ſo that there could not be much time fpent in. 
bringing all theſe plagues. However, archbiſhop Uher has in- 
duded them all within the ſpace of one month, from Moſer's own, 
«count, as follows (22). 1 N 


(16) Boorh. ap. Villet. (17) Jude; fere onnes. Vid. Uſſer. 
4n. p. 13. Genebrard, & al. (18) Exod. wi. 1. (193 
fo. v. 6. (20) Exod. vii. 7. (21) Deut. xxxtv. 7. 
\22) Annual. g. 14. Vid. un Perrer. & Villet. in loc. 
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HoweEveER, it muſt be obſerved, that this ceremony of 
eating the paſſover, as well as the method of doing it, had 
been preſcribed by Gop to Moſes, and by him communicated 
to the {/raclites, during theſe tranſactions that paſſed between 

| him 


About the eighteenth day of the fixth month, which, in the year 
following, and after, was reckoned the twelfth month, was ſent 
the plague of the waters turned into blood, which ended ſeven 
days after (23). ” Th 
Adout the twenty fiſth day came on the ſecond plague of the 
frogs, which was removed the day following (24) ; and about the 


twenty ſeventh day came on the third plague of lice (25). 


miſcel. 1. rightly obſerves, p. 389, that this plague happened in 


About the twenty eighth day Moſes threatened them with a 
fourth plague of flies and other vermin, which came on the twenty 
ninth day, and were all taken away on the thirtieth (26). 

About the firſt day of the next month, which was afterwards 
made the firſt month of the year, Mo/es, having foretold them of 
another plague to come, namely, the murrain upon the cattle, 


brought it upon them the day following (27). 


About the third day the fixth plague of boils brake out upon 


man, and beaſt, and upon the magicians (28). 


About the fourth day Moſes foretold them a ſeventh plague, 
which he brought upon them on the fifth ; which was of thunder, 


rain, and grievous hail, mixed with fire, with which their flax and 


barley were ſmitten (29), but their wheat and rye were not hurt ; 
not being yet out of the ground. Whence Nic. Fuller, lib. z. 


the month A646. | 


About the ſeventh day Moſes threatened them with an eighth 
plague, and accordingly ſent it the day following, that was, of lo- 


cuſts to devour all; which plague he removed about the ninth 


day (30). | | 
The month ib, which hitherto was the ſeventh month, was 
from this time forward made the firſt month of the whole year 


31), for a memorial of their departure out of Egype ; from the be- 


ginning of which month the Epocha of the Fewrfs calendar is from 
thence forward deduced (32), though the end of the former ac- 
count fell on the middle of the month. — 
Upon the tenth day of this now firſt day of the month, which 
was the thirtieth of April according to the Julian calendar upon Thurſ- 
day, was inſtituted the feaſt of the paſſover and ſweet-bread, to 


(23) Exod. wii. 25. (24) Ib. viii. 10. (25) B. wer. 17. 
(26) 45. wer. 24 & 29. (27) Exod. ix. 3, 5,6. (28) I. 
wer. 8. & ſeq. (29) BB. wer. 18 ad 32. (30) . x. 4 as 
19. (11) B. xii, 2. & xiii. 4. (32) Nam. ix. 1, 2. a 
e. Tad. xl. 17. | | 
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him and the king of Egypt, though they are poſtponed to the 

twelfth chapter, to prevent the breaking of the ſeries of thoſe 

wonders which Gop had wrought by him. The account, 

which he has given us of this inſtitution, is prefaced with a 
command from Gonp, that that month, which was then the 

ſixth of the year, according to the common or civil compu- 

tation, {hould from thenceforth be the firſt month in the 

year in the ſacred calendar (K); and that all the other feaſts 

of the year, which were afterwards to be inſtituted, ſhould 

be regulated by that of the paſſover, the celebration of which 

was to be as follows. Upon the tenth of the month, which The order 

4 four days before Moſes s laſt meſlage to Pharaoh, every and man- 
maſter of a family was to take a lamb or a kid, of the firſt ver of it, 

year, a male without blemiſh, and keep it till the fourteenth 

of the ſame month. And in caſe his family was too ſmall for 

the lamb, he was to call in one or more families to the eat- 

ing of it. It was to be killed and roaſted on the fourteenth 

day at evening, and eat with unleavened bread and bitter 

herbs z they were to eat with their Joins girded, their ſhoes on 

their ſeet, and their ſtaff in their hand. They were to eat it 

in haſte, as people who are ready and impatient to be gone. 

The head and the feet were not to be ſevered from it, nor a 

done of it to be broken: if any of it was left, it was not to 


wit. che paſchal lamb was choſen, and killed the fourth day af. 
ter (33). 

Maſes now brings upon them the ninth plague of three days dark- 
neſs (34); and upon the 14th day wvhich was M the % upon 

onday with us, which was the laſt time he ſpoke with Pharash, 
Moſes foretold him the tenth plague that ſhould come upon him, 
namely the deſtruction of all the be fel. born, which came to paſs the 
night following, and then, turning him about in great anger, de- 
parted from him (35). At 2 of this day was the paſſover 
celebrated ( 36). 

T) This month, which i is called in the Hebrew Abib, and had 
been till then the ſeventh month, and continued ſo to be in the ſe- 
cular year, became from that day forward the firſt mouth of the ſa- 
cred year, in memory of this wonderful departure out of the land 
4 of Ege (37; and from the beginning of this month the Epocha 
1 of the Jeroiſb or ſacred Calendar was from thence- forward de- 
0 duced, though the end of the former account fell on the middle of 

the month _- 5 


b. (33) Exod xii. 3 ad 21. (24) Bid. x. 21, & /eq. (35) 
a Bb. ver. 25 ad 29. c. Xi. 1, 4, 8. (36) B. xii. ad wer. 28 
U (37) Exad xii 2. with xiii. 4. (38) Nam ix. 1, 2. 4 Exod, 
x. 17. Vid. Ui. An. p. 14 
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eating the paſſover, as well as the method of doing it, had 


been preſcribed by Gop to Meſes, and by him communicated 


to the Iſraclites, during theſe tranſactions that paſſed between 
| him 


About the eighteenth day of the fixth month, which, in the year 
following, and after, was reckoned the twelfth month, was (ent 
the plague of the waters turned into blood, which ended ſeven 


days after (23). 


About the twenty fiſth day came on the ſecond plague of the 
frogs, which was removed the day following (24) ; and about the 
twenty ſeventh day came on the third plague of lice (25). 

About the twenty eighth day Moſes threatened them with a 
fourth plague of flies and other vermin, which came on the twenty 
ninth dav, and were all taken away on the thirtieth (26). 

About the firſt day of the next month, which was afterwards 
made the firſt month of the year, Maſes, having foretold them of 
anotner plague to come, namely, the murrain upon the cattle, 
brought it upon them the day following (27). 

About the third day the fixth plague of boils brake out upon 
man, and beaſt, and upon the magicians (28). ln 


About the fourth day Mo/es foretold them a ſeventh plague, 
which he brought upon them on the fifth ; which was of thunder, 


rain, and grievous hail, mixed with fire, with which their flax and 
barley were ſmitten (29), but their wheat and rye were not hurt ; 
not being yet out of the ground. Whence Nic. Fuller, lib. z. 
miſcel. 1. rightiy obſerves, p. 389, that this plague happened in 
the month 4616. | | 55 TY | 

About the ſeventh day 4/o/es threatened them with an eighth 


plague, and accordingly ſent it the day following, that was, of lo- 


cuits to devour all; which plague he removed about the ninth 
day (30). | . 


- 


from this time forward made the firſt month of the whole year 


(31), for a memorial of their departure out of Egypt; from the be- 


ginning of which month the Epocha of the Fexvifh calendar is from 
thence forward deduced (32, though the end of the former ac- 
count fell on the middle of the month. x 

Upon the tenth day of this now firſt day of the month, «uhic> 
was the thirtieth of April according to the Julian calendar upon Thurl- 


day, was inftituted the feaſt of the paſſover and ſweet-bread, to | 


(23) Exod. wii. 25. 
(26) 45. wer. 24 & 2g. (27) Exod. ix. 3, 5, 6. | 
wer. 8. & ſeg. (29) Ib. wer. 18 ad 32. (30) IE. x. 4 44 

19. (i] B. i. 2. ü. 4. | 
„ 3 oo, 


(24) 15. viii. 10. 


wt; 


The month ib, which hitherto was the ſeventh month, was. 
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him and the king of Egypt, though they are poſtponed to the 
twelfth chapter, to prevent the breaking of the ſeries of thoſe 
wonders which Gop had wrought by him. The account, 
which he has given us of this inſtitution, is prefaced with a 
command from Gop, that that month, which was then the 
ſixth of the year, according to the common or civil compu- 
tation, ſhould from thenceforth be the firſt month in the 
year in the ſacred calendar (K); and that all the other feaſts 
of the year, which were aitcrwards to be inſtituted, ſhould 
be regulated by that of the paſſover, the celebration of which 1 
was to be as follows. Upon the tenth of the month, which The order 4 
was four days before Moſes's laſt meſſage to Pharaoh, cvery aud man- ; 
| maſter of a family was to take a lamb or a kid, of the firſt *r it. 
year, a male without blemiſh, and keep it till the fourtecnth 

of the ſame month. And in caſe his family was too ſmall for 

the lamb, he was to call in one or more families to the eat- 

ing of it. It was to be killed and roaſted on the ſourteenth 

day at evening, and eat with unleavened bread and bitter 

herbs 3 they were to eat with their Joins girded, their ſhoes on 


vo — 


their ſcet, and their ſtaff in their hand. They were to eat it | ; 
in haite, as people who are ready and impatient to he gone. | 4 


The head and the fcet were not to be ſevered from it, nor a 1 
bone of it to be broken: if any of it was left, it was not to 0 


wit, the paſchal lamb was choſen, and killed the fourth day af- 
wr (33). „ | | EY 

Maſes now brings upon them the ninth plague of three days dark- 
neſs 34); and upon the 14th day which was May the 4th, upon 
Monday awith us, which was the laſt time he ſpoke with Pharaoh, _—_ 
Moſes foreto!d him the tenth plague that ſhould come upon him, £ 
namely the deſtruction of all the frtt born, which came to paſs the = 
night following, and then, turning him about in great anger, de- 
parted from him (35). At the evening of this day was the paſſover 
celebrated (36). =D 

(T) This month, which is called in the Hebrew 46:5, ard had 
been till then the ſeven h month, and continued ſo to be in the ſe- 
cular year, became from that day forward the firſt month of the ſa- 
cred year, in memory of this wonderful departure out of the land 
of Eg (37; and from the beginning of this month the Epocha 
of the Fewwif or ſacred Calendar was from thence-forward de- 
duced, tliough the end of the former account fell on the middle of 
the month (38). . 


(33) Exed ati. 3 ad 21. (24) Bid x. 21, & {eq (35 
tb. wer. 25 ad 29. & c. xi. 1, 4, 8. (36) 1b. xii. ad wer. 28. 
37) Exad xii 2. with xiti. a. (38) Num in. 1, 2. wvnb Exod, 
xl, 17. Vid. Cf. don. p. 14. - 


Vor. Il. SO KF: be 
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F be kept till the next day, but thrown into the fire and burnt qui 
( to aſnhes, though the eating of unleavened bread was to lait 


wa 
ſeven days. L his injunction about the paſſover was to be per- th: 
petual, but on this night they were moreover to ſave the aft 
blood of the lamb in a baſon, and ſprinkle the two ſide- poſts tin 
and croſs-poſt of their doors with it, that the deſtroying angel an 
might leave their houſes untouched, when he paſſed by to evi 
dcttroy the firſt-born of Egypt, and execute the divine ven- the 
geance on their gods, whether it were their princes, who in ine 
the language of ſcripture are oſten called gods, or thoſe ani- the 
mals which that ſuperſtitious nation did worſhip. This blood 
pon their door-poſts was to be their ſafe-guard, ſeeing all ſo 
thoſe which were found unſprinkled with it were to be liable be 
to the common calamity, as well as thoſe who ſhould de tre 
caught ſtragling out of their houſes during that whole night. pla 
Un/:aven- In memory of which great deliverance, they were to keep thi 
| ed bread. this feaſt of unleavened bread ſeven days, that is, from the fol 
fourteenth day at even until the twenty firſt day at even; uſe 
during which, whoſoever was found among them eating of an 
leavened bread, whether he was an [/raelite or a ſtranger, th 
was to be cut off from IJ/rael, that is, was either to be put to to 
immediate death, or to be cut off by the hand of providence; th 
or laſtly, be excommunicated, and thereby reſcinded from de 
all the promiſ-s made to the ſeed of Abraham, The firſt and all 
laſt of theſe ſeven days were to be kept holy and free from al . 
manner of work. Laſtly, no ſtranger was to be admitted to ſo 
cat of the paſſover, unleſs he confented to be circumciſed. la 
As for the Iraelites, they were ſtrictly to remember this great m 
and glorious night, and to inſtruct their children in the mean- th 
ing of this inſtitution, that they might likcwiſe 3 the or 
memory of it to future ages. . 
The If- THe people, whom ſo many dire judgments on the Es p- 
raelite: tians, had rendered more tractable, received Moſes's orders 
obey, and with the utmoſt. reſpect; and, having paid their adoration to 
Kill tbe Gop, went to put themſelves i in readineſs to execute them. 
faſſover. „ Theſe commands may be properly reduced to three heads, WM . 
2g. Firſt, Lo gather themſelves from all the corners of the W 
kingdom into the land of Goſhen; it being unreaſonable to 7 
ſupp. ſe, that ſuch a vaſt multitude, amounting to upwards . i 
of two millions and an half of ſouls, as We have elſc where 4 
| ſhewn *, coulll be all contained in that little ſpot of ground; p 
{> that it required no ſmall diſpatch to communicate the or- 4 
ders of their departure to them all. Secondly, To get all 1 
the rich things they could from the Zoyptians; and this re- w 


Vid. ſup. p. 463. not. (B). 5 ; 
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quired ſecrecy, ſince it is not probable, that the Egyptians 
would have proved ſo generous, if they had ſuſpected that 
this journey was any other than a religious one, that was to 
laſt but a few days. Thirdly, To eat the paſſover at the 


time, and with all the ceremonies, that had been preſcribed ; 


and this was to take up ſome time, four days at leaſt, How- 


ever, providence fo ordered it, that they were all ready on 
that night. And the P/almi/t tells us n, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the great number of their old men, women, and children, 
there was not one feeble perſon among all their tribes. 
THe night, which was to prove ſo joyful to them, and 
ſo fatal to their enemies, being come, and Gop's commands 


523 


being punctually obeyed, whilit both ſides were in the ex, 
tremeſt tranquillity, the Egyptians thinking now all the 


plagues paſt, and Pharazh flittering himſelf that Moſes's 
threatening againſt the frit-burn had proved abortive, becauſe 
four days were elapſed ſince it was denounced, whereas he 


uſed to give him but one day's warning in the former plagues ; | 


and on the other hand, the /razlites keeping themſelves in 


the profoundeit filence, knowing what horrid ſlaughter was 
to be made among the Egyptians; in the middle, I ſay, of 
that very night, (0D ſent his deſtroying miniſters, who ſud- The f-f- 
denly diſperſed themſelves all over the kingdom, and ſmote born of the 


all the firſt-born with immediate death, from the firſt-born 


_ who ſat on Pharaoh's throne, to the firſt- born of the impri-./=in by the | 
deſtroying j 


ſoned captive, and even to that of the meaneſt animal in the 
land. What tongue or pen can deſcribe the horror and a- 
mazement, the dreadful outcries, and mournful groans, of 


F.ayptians 


—_ 8 


that unhappy nation, where every houſe, none excepted, had 


one or more dead, and, which was ſtill worſe, a firſt-born, 


mal 
* Plal. ev. 37. | 


(L) This at leaſt ſeems to have been the caſe, as well from Mo- 


me ſtay and hope of the family (L)! How much more diſ- 


ſes's own words, who tells us, that there was not one houſe in 


which there was not one dead 39), as from his command to all 
the families of the Iſraelites to ſprinkle their door. poſts with the 
blood of the paſchal lamb; but if it be aſked, how it can be ſup- 
poſed, that every houſe had a firſt-born, we anſwer, that the He- 
brew HQ Bechor being often uſed to imply ſome excellency in 


perſons who were not really firſt-born, as in Ephraim, it will be 


more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that where a family had no firſt born, 
the principal perſon was ſmitten with death (40), than to ſuppoſe 


with ſome FJewvs and Chr iftians, that Moſes's words are only appli- 


30] Exad. xii. 40. (40) Cajet. Jun. Villet. & el. i» Hie. 
5 | © lr” 
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mal muſt the proud monarch's condition be, who not only 
ſhared in the common affliction, but faw his palace beſieged 
by crowds of his unhappy ſubjects, who upbraided him with 


Moſes and being the cauſe of all theſe dire calamities ! The firſt expe- 
Aaron /ent dient he could think of was, to ſend immediately for Moſes 


sr and or- 
dered to de- 
a past. 


The num 
Ber of the 
IIraelites 
that vent 
out of 
Egypt. 


an! Aaron, who, being ſettled at Rameſes not far from his 
capital city, were ſoon brought to him, and found the fright- 
ed king, inſtead of his uſual threatening and upbraidings, ur- 
gent and preiling for their departure out of his dominions, 
with their children, cattle, aud all they had, and to have 
them go, and ſacrifice to their Gop, and implore his mercy. 
for him in their prayers. The Egyp!ians likewiſe were no 


leſs impatient to ſee their backs, fearing leſt every minute of 


their ſtay ſhould prove their laſt. The Iſraelites found them 


as ready to lend them the moſt valuable things they hai, as 
_ themſelves were to borrow them; and MAaſes, who was too 


well 2cquainted with Pharaech's changeable temper to ſtay till 
he relaxed, made all the haſte he could to put it out of his 
power; and, having ſettled the beſt order he could, among 


that vaſt multitude and in the general confuſton that then 
reigned, he gave the ſignal for their departure long before 


break of day. Leaving therefore the Egyptians to mourn for, 
and bury their dead, and loaden with their ſpoils, they began 


their march under the conduct of providence, and of his ſervant 


Moſes, being to the number of fix hundred thouſand men 
able to bear arms, beſides old men, women and children, 
ſ-rvants, and an innumerable multitude of ſtrangers, who 
joined themſelves to them, and followed them in their march, 
They had continued in Egypt from the time of Jacob's firſt 
coming thither to this very day, which was the fame day of 
the ame month and week, viz. Monday o, the ſpace of two 
h::ndred and fifteen years, though Miſes, computing it from 
the firſt coming of Abraham into Canaan, reckons it four 


hundred and thirty years, as has been already ſhewn *. There 
was yet one main thing wanting, viz. the ſecuring of a ſuffi- 

cient quantity of proviſions for all that multitude, and per- | 
| hays th:y expected to have had time enough to have got it 

betore their march; but the Egyptians drove them away with 


0 UsurR's Annal. D. 14. - * Vid. ſupra, p. 363. not. K 


cable to every houſe that had a firſt born (41), or with St. Auſtin, | 
that providence did ſo order it at this time, that every houſe hada } 


frit-born (42). 5 | 


0 


(41) Aben Cara, Hug. S. Victor. (42) Q. 44 in Exod. 5 | 
| | | | fuck | 
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ſuch deſperate fury, that the people were forced to carry their 
paſte with them unleavened, with which they baked them 
ſelves cakes upon the coals ; and what other proviſion they 


could get they took with them undreſſed, and marched from 
RNameſes, Maoſes's dwelling-place, to their firſt encampment Ther 670 
at Succoth ?. Foſephus tells us 1, that their dough and other encamp- 
proviſion, which they carried from Egypt, laſted them 2. 


whole month, but it is not likely, that they would load 
themſelves with ſuch luggage, which in all probability they 


knew not how to preſerve ſo long from ſtinking, when they 


had ſo much better things to carry out of the ſpoils of the 
Egyptians. As ſoon as they were arrived at Succoth, Maſes 
made them encamp according to their tribes and families, 
which was likewiſe the order in which they had been directed 
to march. It is to be obſerved here, that the diſtance from 
Rameſes to the utmoit borders of Egypt, on the fide of the 


land of Canaan, was not much above threeſcore miles, fo 


that Maſes could in a few days march have brought them out 
of Pharaoh's territories, yet Gop did fo order it, that they 


were full forty years before they ſet their foot upon the bor- 
ders of the promiſed land. 


WHrilsT they contin at Succoth, Mo ſes was command- The firft- 
ed by God to conſecrate the firſt- "<a of men and beaſts to Born of I. 

him, to whom they did of right belong; the firit-born of rael con/e- 
men were to be redeemed at the price of hve ſhekels, that is, crated. 


of the ſanctuary, which was worth double the common 
one, that is, about two ſhillings and fix pence ; ſo that 
the whole ſum amounted to about twelve ſhillings and fix 
pence ; which money was afterwards to be given to the 


_ prieſts. This redemption was founded not only upon the 


right which Gop has over all his creatures, but more parti- 
cularly upon the account of his having ſpared the firſt- born 
of the Iſraelites, when he ſmote thoſe of the Zgyptians, 
which was, as it were the ſeal and finiſhing ſtroke of his won- 


derful judgments on that proud and cruel nation. This law The law 
concerning the firſt-born of men did not at all regard the wo- concerning 


men; for if the firſt-fruits of a marriage proved a female, no 


redemption was to be paid for her. Secondly, as to that of 


beafts, it extended only to the clean, the unclean ones were 
to be either redeemed by a clean one, as an aſs by a lamb, or 
to be killed and flung away. They were ordered to teach the 
reaſon of this law of ' Fedemption to their children and grand- 


| * Usnen's Ann. p. 14. Vid. fupr. x p. 363. Not. K. 


* Exod, xii. q Anti. lib. ü. c. 13. _ 
-—_ children, 
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Joſeph's 


| Gones car- bones with them, purſuant to the oath which that patriarch 
ried out of had exacted from them. The Fews tell us, they placed them 


Egypt. 


over into Sycbem, and laid in the ſepulchre which Abraham 
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children, that their poſterity might never be at a loſs to ac- 
count for it, nor the wonders which were wrought in favour 


of them be forgot. Among all the cares which Moſes and 
Aaron had, they did not forget to bring Foſeph's coffin and 


in a new ſumptuous cart, or open hearſe, which they made 
to march under the guard and conduct of the tribes of Ephraim 
and Manaſſob his two children ?. They likewiſe affirm, that 
every tribe did bring the bones of the heads of their family 


with them ; but though they are not always to be credited in 


matters of this nature (M), and Foſephus doth not ſeem to have 


dreamed of ſuch an act of filial piety, or elſe he would in all 


probability have recorded it; yet St. Stephen ſeems to allude 


to ſome ſuch tradition among them, when he ſaid, that Fa+ 


cob and the fathers went down into Egypt, and were carried 


bought of the ſons of Emmor ©. However that were, Moſes 


had ſtill another care, which was to ſettle the order of their 


march in ſo regular a method, that there might be no con- 
ution or (q uabble among that vaſt and mixed multitude, and 


that they might be ready to face about and ſtand in their own 


r Vid. ELLy SuEUOrH RanBaAn. Set. MINN Def & 


Nabbin. mult. Acts vii. 15, 16. 


(My We have already given an account, out of the Elle Shemoth 


Rabbab, of the extraordinary care which the Egyptians took, by 


the advice of their magicians, to bury Jeſepb's coflin, where the 


J/raclites ſhould never be able to come at itf. The ſame com- 


* 


ment adds, that whilit theſe were taken up with ſpoiling the Egyp- 
tians, Mojes had been three or four days ſeeking for it, and that 
at length, when he began to deſpair of finding it, an old woman, 


| whom he met by the Nile's fide, told him, that it was in the 
bottom of the river, near the place where they ſtood ; but that 
the heavy coflin was ſunk ſo deep by that time, that it would 


be abſolutely impoſſible for him to fiſh it out. Whereupon 77 


having addreſſed himſelf to Gop in a ſhort prayer, and then called 
| aloud to the patriarch Joſepb, reminding him of his propheſy, 


and the oath which he had exacted from them about his bones, 
the coffin ſwam to the ſhore, and Maſes having tied a rope round 
the middle of it, and put his ſtaff through it, threw it acroſs 


| bis ſhoulder, and marched away to Rameſes with it. 


1 Fid e , 5. 452. Not. W. 
| | | = 2 55 defence, 
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defence, in caſe of a purſuit (N), or of their meeting with 
any difficulty or obſtruction, from the nations through whoſe 
territories they were to paſs. However, to prevent theſe, or 
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any other accidents which might make the people run reſty, 


and take it into their heads to return to Egypt, GoD was 
pleaſed to forbid Moſes to take the neareſt way to the land of 
Canaan, that is through that of the Philiſtines, and ordered 
him to wheel about along the coaſts of the Red-ſea towards 


Arabia petræa. He likewiſe made them march, not like run- 


(N) The word, which our verſion renders harne/ed in the text, 
and by five in a rank in the margin, in the original is FINN 
Chamuſbim, which cannot well be rendered literally in Exgliſb, it 
fignifying properly five or fifty, diſpeſed in a fifth order or man- 


Order of 
their 
march. 
Second en- 
campment. 


ner, or in ſome way that has relation to the number five, and has 


puzzled moſt expoſitors, both Jewiſb and Chriſtians. Some under- 
ſtanding it of their going @:wrlatol;, or five ina rank (43), which 


would have made it ſuch a defile in ſuch a numerous army, as would 


have taken up near an hundred miles in length, according to Ole- 


aſter's computation ; others of their being armed with five diffe- 


rent ſorts of weapons (44) ; which is monſtrous, fince that were 


enough to have made them fink under the weight of it. Beſides, 


it is not at all probable, that the Egyptian would have ſuffered 


them to carry more arms with them than they took by ſtealth ; and 


therefore the vulgate verſion, which tranſlates it armed, cannot be 


maintained, much leſs that of the Septuagint, which renders it by 


Twwnyws, the fifth generation, it neither being agreeable to the 
Hebrew, nor indeed true in fact. Thoſe who render it that the 


marched in five columns, four of which conſiſted of three tribes, 
whilſt Moſes and the elders marched in the fifth, and in the middle 


of all the reſt (45), are ſtill more out of the way, the thing being 


impracticable in thoſe mountainous parts. As for thoſe who tran- 


ſlate it in battle array (46), they muſt confine the word to the fix 


hundred thouſand fighting men, for as for the women, children, 


and mixed multitude that went with them, which was atleaſt three 


times as numerous, they cannot be ſuppoſed to have marched in 


that regular military way. The beſt reading therefore ſeems to be 


that of Kimchi and Pagninus, that they went accincti, girded or 
truſſed up. The word Chamw/him being molt likely derived from 


Chemeſþ, the fifth rib, which is the place of girding, and is often 


uſed in that ſenſe. But be the meaning of the word what it will, it 
s certain from Me/es's account, that their march was more like that 


of adiſciplined army, than that of a band of fugitive ſlaves. 


(43) Theodot, A. Montan, & af. (44) Rabbin aliquot ap 
Munſt. in Loc. ( (45) R. Abr. Sepharad. (40) Jun 


| aways 


a $*:fage of the Red. ſea. 
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aways in confuſion and diſorder, but like a regular army in 
battle- array, in which order they went froin Succoth to E- 


tbam, towards Arabia-deſerta, which is therefore called in 


the original the wilderneſs, near the borders of which Et/am 
was ſituate, where they arrived on the ſecond day after their 
departure out of Egypt, This rout Moſes made them take, 
deſigning probably to get to mount Studi by the point of the 


Redeſcat; but Gop made him take another on the next day, 


and to turn towards Pi-hahirath, which lies between the 


Red-jea and Migdel and Baal-zephon (O). Herein Gop was 


t Exod. xiii. 


(O) We know but little of the ph of all theſe place 


As for the Succoth here mentioned, we mult not confound it wi: 
that which Facob called by that name, when he came out of Me/e- 
potamia (4.7 ) ; tho' the former may have been ſo called, in imita- 
cion of the latter, upon account 0! f the booths or tents which the 
Iſraelites ſet up there. Fo/ephus calls it Latopolis; where he |; ays 
Babylon was afterwards built, when Cambiſes invaded Egyt (+8 : 

it is W by many to be that region which was called Jag 


tis, by the Red /za (40). As for Rameſes, tho' there ſeems to be 


mention made of two, and they differently pointed, yet if they 
differ, it is only that the one was a province, and the other the chicf 


town of it (5o). Etbam is ſuppoſed to be Buthee of Herodotmt. 
And Pi hahiroth, the city of Heroum on the extreme part of the 


Arabic gulph, or the Phagroriopolis placed by Strabo (51) near the 


ſame place. All that we know of Migdol is only that it ſignifies a 


tower ; Baal aſphon ſeems wholly unknown to the antient geogra- 


phers. The Few rabbies, and after them Grotius, believe it to 
have been an idol ſet up to guard the confines of Egypt. The former 
add, that it was a brazen dog, and that it diſcovered the flight of 


the aal by its barking. The truth is, they are too apt to 
give into etymologies, though they are known to be the moſt uncer- 


tain and fallacious helps; according to which Baal-zephon ſignifies 


either the hidden Lord, the northern Lord, the centinel Lord, or ina 


More figurative way, the Lon p, or revealer of ſecrets. But Who 
can depend upon ſuch wild fancies? Euſebius takes it, not for 2 


ſtatue, but a town, and places it near 52) Cly/ma, though St. Jeron 


has . it in his tranſlation. It ſtands upon the moſt northern 


point of the Red ſca, where the antients, eſpecially the Fees, think 
the Ifraelites paſſed it, and where there ſtands to this day a Chrif 


_ tian —— (53). 


(47 Gen. xxxiii. 7. (48) Ant. Ii ii. 15. (49) 


Vid Simler, Villet. (50) Id. ibid. (51) Lib. xi ap. 
Calm. Diiſſert. in loc. & Villet. in loc. ( 52 Loc. Hebr. 


(53) Vid. Calm Hift. V. T. Comm. in Exod. xiv. & Difſert. on the 


plcaſed | 
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pleaſed to ſhew his care for them in another miraculous man- 

ner; for though he might have notified to them when and 

whither, to march, or where to halt and encamp, as lie did 

his other commands, by the mouth of AHaſes and Aaron, yet, 
conſidering the untractableneſs of their temper, and haw apt 

they would be to murmur againit them at every ſuppoſed 

wrong ſtep, he condeſcended to conduct them by a more vi- 

ſible way, namely by a pillar of light in the nighit- ſeaſon, and The mira: 
by a column of ſmoke in the day-time. Th's column of fire, <##ous pi/- 
which ſerved to them inſtead of the light of the fun, as well lar of fire 
as that of ſmoke, never forſook them during their forty years and /roke. 
wandering in the wilderneſs; on the contrary, it was their qp,, 4 
conductor throughout their forty two encampments, and di- ; z, ,:, 
rected them when and whither to march, according as the; „ Abe 
ſaw it move before them, and to halt when they perceived it 
to ſtop. But whether it was given to them at their firſt, ſa- 
cond, or third march, at Succoth or Etbam, is not ealy to 
gueſs at by the text v. 


Ir was natural for them, as we hinted before, to have 
gone from Etham round the cape of the Red-ſca, and march- 
ing a-croſs the wilderneſs, to have gained the eaſt border of 
fordan, and ſo to have reached to mount 9rza:; and this 
ſeems to have been what Maſes aimed at, probably with an 
intention to have offered up ſome ſacrifices there, agrecably 
to what Gop had formerly told him, when he was ſending 
him into Egypt; but Gop, who knew what was tranſacting 
at Pharaoh's court, and what meaſures that monarch and his 
no leſs infatuated ſubjects were taking to purſue them, and 
bring them back by main force, commanded them to wheel Go 
about, and to march from {&iham towards Pi-hahiroth ; mate: them 
which is between the ſea and Higdel, over againſt Baal ze- hrel a- 
pbon; and to encamp before it. For by this time the E2yp- bout to- 55 
tians began to repent of their too great eaſineſs in parting #44 Pi- 
with the //raelites, and loſing the benefit of their ſervitude 3 hahiroth. : 
and thinking that they might eafily catch them intangled 
between the mountains, and fatigued with their march, had 
prepared a conſiderable army, together with fix hundred of 


#24 AF. 


o 


the choiceſt chariots, beſides all the chariots of war that could 

be found in Egypt, and avaſt multitude of officers and ſoldiers, 

who were all in full march after them. Moſes his not given pharach 
us any further particulars concerning that army; but Fo/e- pu ſues 
þ>vs, who ſeldom fails to improve the text, whenever It afl, 
makes for the honour of his nation, makes it amount to fix | 
hundred chariots, fifty thouſand horſe, and two hundred 


a v Ibid, ver. ult. oy 
Vor. II. * thouſand 
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thouſand foot *, and Ezechiel the poet, quoted by Euſebius, 
hath increaſed it to a million of men. But whatever the army 
was, Pharaoh put himſelf at the head of it, and lead it with 
ſuch ſpeed, that he overtook them at Pi-hahirath, and in- 
camped there in full fight of the Iſraelites; but whether it 
were that his army was too much fatigued with their march, 


or that he thought himſelf ſure of them, there being no vi- 


ſible way for them to eſcape him, unleſs they flung them- 
ſelves into the ſea ; or laſtly, that providence prevented his 


immediate falling upon them; certain it is, that nothing 


hoſtile was undertaken againſt them that night. However, 
it is moſt likely that ſeeing them hemmed in, as it were by 
the ſea on one hand, by impaſſable mountains and his own 
army on the other, and for want of arms, as well as courage, 
as incapable of fighting as they were of flying, might think 
it more Advifeable to force them to yield themſelves priſoners 
by famine, than to cut them in pieces, as he might eaſily 
have done, ſince by the one he reduced them to their former 
ſlavery, but by the other he ran the riſque of loſing a con- 


ſiderable part of them. 


Ox the other hand, the puſillanimous Iſraelites inured to 


bondage, and ſtrangers to the valuable bleſſings of freedom, 
could not behold the Egyptian army incamped ſo near, with- 
out the utmoſt conſternation and dread; and, inſtead of har- 
ing recourſe to that mighty arm, that had ſo viſibly ſtretched 


itſelf in their favour, ran in a tumultuous manner to Miſcs's 


tent, and aſked him, whether he thought, that there were 


not graves enough in Egypt, ſeeing he had brought them to 
be butchered in the wilderneſs ? and whether it would not 
have been much better for them to have continued under 
their Egyttian flavery, which how cruel ſoever, they had al- 
ways told him, was preferable to the danger of falling into 


the hands of their cruel tyrants after their flight, ſince it was 
plain now that they had nothing to expect but the moſt cruel 


death, in that diſmal place. However, this ungrateful lan- 


_ guage, to which Moſes had already been uſed, tho' nothing 


ſo much as he was afterwards, rather moved * pity than Ex 
anger. He conſidered it as the effect of their extreme dan- 


ger and cowardly temper, and, inſtead of upbraiding them 
with it, comforted them with the aſſurance, that this would | 


be the laſt time of their ſeeing the Egyptians. He exhorted 


them to ſtand itill, and ſee the hand of Gop fight for them, 


inſtead of provoking him to withdraw | it by their f unreaſonable 
murmurings and deſpair. 


- „Ant. ii. C. 15. 


HE 


I 
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| HE had no ſooner diſmiſſed them, than he went and made 

his application to Gop, who was immediately pleaſed to or- 

7 der the people to begin their march towards the ſea, direct- 

ing him at the ſame time to ſtretch out his rod over it, and 
aſſuring him, that the waters of it would forthwith divide 

t themſelves, and make way for them to go through it as on 

„ dry land; whilit Pharaoh and his whole army, venturing to 


purſue them, thould be finally overwhelmed by its waves. 
R Meſes obeyed, and whilſt a ſtrong eaſt wind was dividing that The Red. 
$ arm of the fea to open a paſſage to them, and the 1/raelites ſea is div 
7 were beginning their march towards it, the angel of the Lox D, vided. 
: who conducted them in the pillar of fire, removed from 
y the front to the rear 'of their army, and ſtood between them 
2 and that of the Egyptic ns, that Pharaoh might not be ſenſible 
a of their moving, and prevent it by falling upon them too 
K ſuddenly. The column of fire produced a double effect, giv- 
8 ing light to the //raelites in their march, and caſting a dark- 
y neſs over Pharash's camp, to prevent his perce:v.ng what 
r was doing in that of the Hebreus. Whilſt theſe were paſ- 
= ſing through the ſea, the ſacred hiſtorian tells us, that the 
waves aroſe in heaps and ſtood as a wall on each fide of them 
0 (P). By this time the Egyptians, perceiving that the 7/- 


y raciites 
. 8 | 
oh P) Though it were needleſs, as well as endleſs, to trouble our 
d readers with an enquiry into all the particulars, with which the ge- 
3 nerality of commentators have amuſed themſelves, with reſpect to 
- this wonderful paſſage, concerning which %s has left us wholly 
%o nn the dark; it will not be amiſs, we hope, to make a ſhort enquiry 
_ into the main and molt matetial point, namely, whether 1t was 
really miraculous or not; that is, whether the ſea was really divid- 
= ed by a ſupernatural power, or whether Maſes and his hoſt did only 
= coaſt ſome part of it, or at beſt croſs only a ſmall nook at low wa- 
to ter, and timed it ſo well, that Pharaoh, endeavouring to do the 
as lixe, did periſh in the attempt. This is ſo far from being a new 
[xl queſtion, that Artaphanes, an antient writer (54), aflures us, that 
n- both theſe opinions were he'd by the Ezyptian priefts ; that is, the 
ng former by thoſe of Heliopolis, and the latter by thoie of Memphis. 
his The laſt of theſe has been allo followed by many eminent men, both 
n- Fews and Chriftians (5 5), who, without denying the main part of 
m uss tranſaction to be miraculous, have fallen into the notion of the 


11d Ireehites not paſſing through the ſea, but only coaſtiag it along, and 


(54) H. Euſeb. J. iv. c. 7. (55) Abenez. & al. Rabbin. 
b 25. Fagium Gregor. Turon. H.,. J. 1. c. 10. T. Aquin. in 1 Cor. 

- Wl oda: gu in Ex5d. c. xiv. 19. I. ud. Brugens. in loc. Genebr. in 
Chronic. ed aun 2235. Grot. in Fxad. xiv. wer. 19. Vatabl. in 
. Le Clere. Differt. die trajett. Mar, Iaum Al. mult. | 
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racktes wer? marching off, and that the cloud which con- 
ducted them was removed towards the fea, reſolved upon a 


cloſe 


Taking as it were a ſemicircle round the ſea-ſhore at low ebb ; or 


croſſing it only at one narrow point, whilſt the ſea was gone off, 


only to extricate themſelves from ſome difficulties which appeared 


to them inſurmountable ; but which we ſhall forbear inſerting here 


| becauſe they would lead us too far, and ſwell this note to an un- 


reaſonable bulis. We ſhall therefore content ourſelves with obſery- 
ing, that ſuch an opinion cannot be maintained without a manifeſt 
deviation, iſt, from the expreſs words of Maſes, and ſeveral other 


places of holy writ, where this tranſaction is mentioned: 2 from 
reaſon and experience, founded upon the knowledge we have of 


the ebbing and flowing of the Red ſea and the impoſſibility of ſuch 
a numerous hoſt's performing ſuch a coaſting, or croſſing, in fo lit- 


_ tle a time as that admits of: 3. from the known character of Moe: 
as a bare hiſtorian, and from ſome concurring teſtimonies of antiqui- 


ty to his account : and laſtly, from the far greater majority of au- 
thors of all religions and ages, who have all along maintained, and 
ſome of them proved, the contrary opinion. As to the firſt, no- 


thing is p'ainer, than that the whole tenor of Mo/es's account is 


point blank contrary to ſuch a notion. We need mention but ſome 


few puiſiges of it; ſuch as, that upon his ſtretching out his rod, 6: 


God command over the waters, a mighty wind aroſe and aivin:1 


| them ; that they flood up on heaps, and were as a wall on the rig/t 
and leit; that the bottom of the ſea was dried up, and that the Iſracl- 
ites merched through it as on dry land. and the like{56). That Gop 


aiwiled the red. ſea into parts, or divifions, and made Iſrael paſs through 
the midſt of it. That he led them hy the right hand of Moles, divid- 
ing the wwaters before thein, to make himſelf an everlaſting name; au 
tha: he led em through the deep as an harſe in the wilderneſs. That 


be did al, or rather cauſcd Iirael to walk, through the ſea (57 
and many more of the like nature, to ſay nothing of the apocry- 


phal books, which abound with the ſame expreſſions. If it be 
objected, that the laſt quoted paſſages out of the pſalms and pro- 
Phets are poetica!, and conſequently not to be taken in their lice- 
ral ſenſe, all that can be inferred from thence is, that they con ve 
to us loitier ideas of this wonderful event, than M/ezs, whole &'z 


is far from being ſwoln, has done in his acount of it; but it would 
be unrealonable to ſay, that they were only deſigned to expre's 3 


tranſaction ſo purely natural and eaſy, as the other fide ſuppoſes i: 


to have been. Upon the whole, the ſcriptures repreſenting thi 


action, with all its circamftances, as altogether miraculous, men 
muſt either reject their authority, or cle allow, that this paſſage 


was more than a bare coaſting along ſome part of the ſea, or croi- 


ling it at ſome narrow nook, when the waters were retired. 


(56) Exod. xiv & xv. paſſ, Num. Denteron. Fe. (7) F. 
cxxxvi. 13, 14. & alib. Ja. Ixiii. 12. 13. Haba: ii. 15. 
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cloſe purſuit after them ; not conſidering, or perhaps dream- 


ing, that they were launching into another element; much 


leſs 


Whether Jeſephus deſigned to leſſen the miracle, or to make it 
appear more credible, when he tells us (58), that the Pamphylian 


| fea did open a way to Alexander in his expedition againſt the Perſians, 
is not very material; for though we ſhould grant that to be the 


right meaning of his words, and that he might have met with that 
account in ſame book then extant ; or even that Q. Curtius inti- 


mates ſomething like it, when he ſays (59), that that conqueror 


had opened a new way by the fea ; yet Strabo will ſoon ſet us right, 
who tells us, that there is a hill upon the Pamphylian ſea, called 
«* Climax, by which there is a paſlage along the ſea-ſhore ; the wa- 


© ters of it ſo abating, when the ſea is calm and till, that the 
ground is left naked, which at the flowing of the waters is cover- 
© ed again; and that Alexander, coming that way ſet forward be- 


* fore the waters returned ; but that, it happening then to be win- 


© ter, the waters recoiling before he had paſt it, he was forced to 


« wade all that day through the waters up to his middle (60 ) *Tis 


plain therefore, that there is no parity between the paſſage of the 


Iſraelitset, and the coaſting of Alexander, whatever the Fewiſo 
hiſtorian's deſign might be in mentioning them together. 


We come now 2dly, to ſhew, that the notion of Mo/cs's leading 

them along the ſea-ſhore, or through a narrow point, is contrary 
to reaſon and experience. And here we do readily grant, that the 
Red. ſea doth ebb and flow like other ſeas that have a communicati- 


on with the ocean ; that is, that the waters of it rife towards the 


| ſhore during ſix hours, and after having continued about one quarter 
of an hour at high water, they ebb down again during another ſix 


hours. Thoſe who have examined it with the the greateſt exact- 
neſs, do likewiſe aſſure us, that the greateſt diſtance that it falls 


from the place of high water, is about three hundred yards, and 


that during the time of low water one may fafe!y travel it 61), as 
ſome have actually done (62). We purpoſely omit ſeveral other 


prolixity. But from what is here premiſed, and allowed on all 
hands, it is evident, that theſe three hundred paces, which the fea 


leaves uncovered, during the time of low water, can continue ſo 


but during the ſpace of half an hour at moſt ; for during the firſt 


fx hours the ſea doth only retire by degrees, and in leſs than half 
an hour it begins again to flow towards the ſhore. The moſt there- 
tore that can be allowed both of time, and ſpace of paſſable ground, 


in a moderate computation, is about two hundred paces during fix 
hours, or one hundred and fifty paces during eight hours, Now 


(53) Au I. ii. c. 16. (50) Lib. v. (60) Strab. I,. 
zon. & al, (62) Theven, chap. 25. 


minute circumſtances urged on both ſides of this queſtion, to avoid 


xiv. vid. Villet. in Exod. xiv. qu. i). (61) Bernier. Mori- 


it 
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leſs could they ſuppoſe, that it would prove as fatal to them, 
as it was friendly to thoſe whom they ſo cagerly followed 


after. 


it is plain, that a multitude conſiſting at leaſt of upwards of two 
millions and a half of men, women, children, and ſlaves, as we 
have proved before , encumbered beſides with great quantities 
of cattle, houſhold-ſtuff, and the ſpoils of the Egyptians, could ne- 


ver perform ſuch a march within ſo ſhort, we may ſay, within 


even double that ſpace, though we ſhould allow them alſo double 


the breadth of ground to do it on. This argument will hold equally 


good againſt thoſe who ſappoſe that they only coaſted along ſome 
p_ of the ſea, and thoſe who maintain that they croſſed that 


{mall arm or point of it, which is towards the farther end near the 


port of Suex, ſeeing that fix or eight hours could not have ſufficed 
for the paſſage of ſo immenſe a multitude, allow them what breadth 
of room you will ; much leſs for Pharaoh to have entered it with 


his whole hoſt. 


It will not be amiſ, here to obſerve, not only how improbable 


it is, that none of the Egyptians ſhould know any thing of the ebb- 
ing and flowing of the ſ:a ; but how abſurd it is to ſuppoſe, that 


they ſhould all obſtinately perſiſt in purſuing the /-aelites through 
it, when they ſaw it gradually returning upon them, till they were 


all ſwallowed up by it. Beſides, who can ſappoſe, that the / 


raclites venturing into the ſea was a premeditated thing? or even 


that Moſes could entertain the leaft ſuſpicion, that the Egyptians 


would be ſo ſoon at their heels, they who had been fo lately and 
ſo ſeverely plagued for detaining them, and were ſo urgent for 
their departure? Sure it is, that, if he had any ſuch thought, he 


a⁊cted moſt impoliticly, in bringing them into a place, where they 
were hemmed in by the fer on one hand, and the mountains on the 


other; ſeeing, had Pharaoh, upon his arrival at Pi hahiroth, im- 
mediately fallen upon them, as it was natural to expect, they muſt 


have been obliged to flounce into the ſea long before the tide 


had opened a paſſage to them, if not at the very time of high wa- 


ter, in which caſe they muſt have been all either drowned, or 


cut in pieces. „„ 
And this brings us to our third obſervation, that ſuch a notion is 


repugnant to the known character of Maſes, even as a bare hiftori- 


au ; and that it calls in queſtion, not only his avowed modeſty and 


veracity, but even his ſenſe, learning and experience. For on the 


one hand, who can imagine, that the maintainers of it can give 
any credit to his relation, when he tells them, that Gop alone, who 
knew what paſt in Egypt, did unexpectedly make them take this 


new rout? When he deſcribes his own ſurpriſe and the people's 


conſternation at the ſight of the Egyptian army? When he aſſures 
them, that Gop did interpoſe his miraculous power on their behalf, 


+ Vid. fupr. 463. 
+ Vid. ſapr. 453 No 
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after. For it doth not appear by the text, that the Egyptians 
were ſenſible, that they were entering into the ſea, and it 
| 0. 


and in a word, that he divided the ſea to make a free paſſage for 
them, and to overwhelm their enemies? What notion muſt they 
have of his ſincerity, when he makes all 1/-ae/ reſound the praiſes 
of God, as the author of a deliverance which was entirely owing 
to his own cunning and policy. On the other hand, what muit 
they think of his conduct and experience, that could be guilty of 
ſuch an overſight, as leading them into the very mouth of the ex- 
tremeſt danger, and ſo weak as to betray it, though cloaked with 
the pretence of a miraculous power and direction? We ſhall only 
add, that he muſt have been the moſt imprudent, and withal the 
molt conceited man alive, that could take it into his head, to make 
ſuch a vaſt, and not over-credulous, multitude believe, that their 
paſſage was altogether as miraculous as he affirms it to have been, 
when they could not but be well aſſured of the contrary ; much leſs 
appoint a ſolemn feſtival of ſeven days, and enjoin it to be obſerved 
by them and their poſterity to all future ages, in memory pi their 
pretended miraculous paſſing through the ſea ; when the experi 
ence of a much ſhorter time, than they continued along that coaſt, 
could eaſily have convinced them, that there was nothing in it but 
what was natural, and what happened every day. Theſe abſurd 
conſequences, which naturally flow from that opinion, are ſo evi- 
dent, and the ſyſtem itſelf has been ſo fully confuted long ago by 
the learned Diodorus Tarſenſis, Chryſoſtom's maſter, that it hath met 
with few more advocates, than theſe we have mentioned in the 
margin. And even among theſe, we have already obſerved, that 
the greateſt part, eſpecially Grotius and Le Clerc, do acknowledge 
ſtill, that a divine power interpoſed itſelf in raiſing and continuing 
that mighty wind, and cauſing thereby the waters to retire much 
farther than uſual, and to recoil with greater force upon the Egyp- 
trans, 35 | | 8 
We obſerved further on this head, that this opinion was contra- 
ry to ſeveral concurring teſtimonies of antiquity. We have already 
mentioned that of Fo/ephus, and of the Heliopolites, who acknow- 
ledge the miraculouſneſs of this tranſaction, and whoſe authority 
ought to be of greater weight than that ot the Mempbites, be- 
cauſe ſuch an acknowledgment of the divine interpoſing power can 
be aſcribed to nothing but the force of truth, and notoriety of the 
fact, whatever motives their brethren of Memphis might have to 
diſown it. We ſhall content ourtelves with juſt mentioning one 
more. Diodorus Siculus (63) tells us, that the Jchthyophagi, who in- 
habited along the coaſts of the Red-/za, towards the farther end of 
it, had a conſtant tradition, that that ſea had formerly been divided 
by a ſtrong wind; and that the waves being parted into two heap?, 
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is more than probable, that they were too eager after their 


purſuit, and had too little light to perceive the danger they 
were running into, unleſs we will ſuppoſe with the Fewijh 


he bottom, which was left naked, had appeared full of verdure. 


This can hardly be applicable to any thing but to chis tranſaction 


we are upon. 


Having by this time dwelt ſo long upon theſe three heads, we 


Hope the reader will eaſily excuſe us from enlarging on the laſt, by 
_ multiplying authorities on our fide of the queſtion, ſeeing what 
has been xailedged againſt the other is ſo full and ſtrong, that were 


the majority as much on their fide, as it is on ours, yet would it 
not oitwe'gh the arguments that have been brought to confute it, 
We ſhall only add, that among thoſe, who acknowledge adivine 
power to have interpoſed in this ſignal tranſaction, ſome have en- 
deavoured to reduce the miracle into a very narrow compaſs, whilſt 
others, ſetting no bounds to their zeal, have multiplied it even be- 
yord all meaſure | ES ER: 
O the former tort are thoſe who have attributed the dividing of 


the feds and the ſtanding up of the waves, to a vehement cold wind, 


whicit froze them as fa& as it blew them up; after which a warmer 
one, being ſuffered to riſe, did both thaw and blow them into 
their former ſtation. Of this ſentiment were, 1. the ſeventy inter. 
preters, who tranſlated the word: oi Mofes's long (64) No doo 
the waters were frozen, or, as our verhon words it, avere 
 congealed. 2- The Chaldee paraphraſt. 3. The author of the book 
of Judith (65). 4 Some of the verſions of the ſeptuagint ; and 
laiily, amongſt the many moderns, father Martinay, in a ſpecimen 


he has given us of ſome curious diſcoveries which he had made in 


the ſacred text, mentions this as one of them, that the waters of 
the Red ſea were frozen. A Fœiſb Rabbi has fancied, that the ſea 
was not divided but frozen hard enough for the 7/-ael/ites to go o- 
ver it, though it thawed under their purſuers (66). On the other 
hard, Origen, to magnify this great miracle, has preſerved us an 
antient tradition among the Jews, which affirms, that Go p open- 
ed the ſea in twelve different columns, that every tribe might paſs 
ſeparately ; in which he has been followed by ſeveral antient and 
modern writers. This tradition ſeems to have been founded upon 
that verſe of the pſaim (67), which ſays, that Gon divided the ſea 


into parts, or diviſions ; but we don't think ſuch wild notions worth 
confuting, any more than that of Sadulius, who goes ſo far as to 


think, that Gos did even overturn the rocks, and root up the plants 
that grew in the bottom of the ſea leſt they ſhould obſtruct the quick 
paſſage of the {jractites. 


(64) Exod. xw, B. (65) Fudith, v. 13. _ (66) 


k Sam. Maroc. lib. de Advent. Malte, c. 15. (57) P/al. 
exxxvIi. 13. 9 . 
hiſtorian 
1 
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hiſtorian , that, becauſe they ſaw the //razlites march ſafely 
through the ſea, they vainly hoped they might do ſo too, and 
and were not undeceived till it was too late. However that 
were, 'tis plain, that their inſolent conduct, after ſo man 
warnings, did juſtly deſerve the puniſhment they were ſhortly 
to undergo ; for by the next morning watch, that is by break 
of day, which is about four in the morning with us, Gop 
looking upon them through the pillar of fire, ſoon let them 
feel, that ſuch a miraculous way was not opened in their fa- 
vour, but for their deſtruction. They began to find their 
chariots go more and more heavily, and had ſo many indica- 
tions of Gop's fighting againſt them, as made them reſolve 
upon turning about, and fleeing from thoſe whom they ſo 
eagerly purſued, But all their haſte could not ſave them, 
Gop commanded Maſes to ſtretch again his rod over the ſca, They are 
and he had no ſooner obeyed, but the waves, which had been @/l drown- 
till then miraculouſly ſuſpended, fell in again by their own ed. 
weight, and overwhelmed Pharach and his hoſt, ſo that not 
one of them eſcaped from the common ruin ; whilſt the //- 
raclites beholding, with wonder and amazement, the carcaſſes 
and the rich ſpoils of their enemies thrown upon the ſea-ſhore, 
began, at leaſt ſeemingly, to fear the Lord, and to believe his 
ſervant Meſes *. | e : 
We took notice in a former note, that the exact ſituation The place 
of the places, from which the Iſraelites ſet out at their en- ere they 
tering into the ſea, and at which they came out are ſo much ©2/ecd the 
unknown to us, that it is next to impoſſible to deſcribe their Red-ſea . 
rout with any tolerable certainty . For ſhould we ſo far . 
depend upon Euſebius, as to believe Baal zephon to have been 
Clyſma, and that the antient tradition were true, that it was 
at this latter that they paſſed the ſea; yet the generality of 
geographers differ ſo much in their placing it, that we are 
ſtill to ſeek for the ſide on which it ſtood, whether on the 
north, on the eaſt, or ſouth, or weſt ſhore of the Arabic 
gulph +. For which reaſon we hope, the reader will excuſe 
us from giving into uncertain conjectures. Thoſe who can 
give credit to the report of ſeveral grave travellers *, who 
affirm from their own knowledge, that the ruts of the chariot- 


w_ Jos. Ant. lib. 2. c. 16. * Exod. xiv. per tot. Vid. 
p. 528, note (O). + Compare Eus EA loc Habr. ATuana®. 
Hiſt. Arrianor. Tom. I. p. 385. PxrLosTorG. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. 
lib. 3. c. 6. Cos As, lib. 5. p. 194. Tabul. Prix OHR. Itiner. 


66) AxTonin. Tyzvenor's Voyages, part 2, c. 33. and others 
/al. paul Oros. Gkic., TukoN. &c. al ap. CaLu. Diſſert. in 
loc. | 
rian Vo I. II. Uu whoels 


\ 


ourſelves with what is of leſs moment, and can never be known 
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wheels are ſtill miraculouſly preſerved, not only upon the 
ſand, but even as far into the ſea as the eye can ſee through it, 
notwithſtanding all endeavours to deface them, which they at- 


tribute to a petrifying quality in the waters of the ſea; theſe, I 
ſay, need not he at a loſs where to ſet the boundaries of that 


paſſage. As for us, we are contented, with having proved in 
the laſt note, that they paſſed it ſomewhere, without troubling 


with any probability. We return to the Iſraelites, whom we 
left rejoicing and praiſing God for their happy eſcape. 

How EVER, Moſes knew them too well to hope, that this 
religious fat would laſt longer than every thing went to their 
liking. He therefore took hold of this happy diſpoſition he 


_ obſerved in them, to celebrate this miraculous victory, and 


Moſes's 
ſong for 


this deli- 


Verance. 


to inſpire them with the deepeſt ſentiments of gratitude to 


their almighty deliverer. To this end he compoſed a hymn, 
in which he extols the greatneſs of Gop's power diſplayed in 


this ſignal victory, and his amazing mercy towards his people. 
And having divided the [fraelites into two great choirs, he 
placed himſelf and his brother Aaron at the head of the men, 
and his ſiſter Miriam at the head of the women, and whilit 
the former did fing the canticle, the women anſwered alter- 
nately to each verſe, with repeating the firſt words of it, J 


will fing to the Lord, for he has greatly triumphed, and has 


overthrown the horſe and its rider into the ſea. T heir muſic was 


likewiſe accompanied with dances, and the ſound of ſuch in- 
ſtruments as they had brought with them from Egypt. Thus 


was tne ſeven days feſtival, which had been ordained in me- 


mory of this ſignal deliverance, joyfully concluded, and the 
frſt and laſt day of it, which were to be obſerved with more 
than uſual ſolemnity, ſignalized the one by the death of the 
£gypiian firft-born, and the laſt by their miraculous paſſage 
3 the Red-ſea, and the total overthrow of Pharaoh and 
us hott. 
AND now the /raelites began to think themſelves freed 
indeed, and on the eve of their complete happineſs; a few 


days march would eafily bring them into the borders of the 


promiſed land, and the conqueſt of it could not but appear eaſy 
to them,who had God for their protector, and Moſes for their 
guide. And indeed had the latter had no other difficulties to 


ſurmount, than the ruggedneſs of the way, and the irrecon- 


cileable hatred, and vigorous oppoſition of thoſe warlike na- 
tions that inhabited it, Canaan would ſoon have been in their 
poſſeſſion. But their ſtubborn and ungrateful temper, their 
continual murmurings and rebellions againſt their heaven- 
appointed chicf, joined to an invincible fond neſs for idolatry 


CHAP. 7. 10 the Baby loniſh Captivity, 


and ſuperſtition, proved not only a conſtant obſtacle to their 
hopes, but an endleſs ſource of misfortunes to them, and of 

rief and vexation to their leader, though otherwiſe famed 
above all men for his meck and gentle diſpoſition. It was 
not long before they begin to give freſh marks of their un- 
tractableneſs. They had ſcarce travelled three days from the The Il. 


thirſt and want of water put them out of all patience ; inſo- “ I 
much, that, when they came to diſcover thoſe of Marah 2 
and found them too bitter to drink, inſtead of having recourſe 
to Gop by prayer, they filled the air with their complaints 
againſt him an his ſervant Maſes, who, fearing the ill con- 
| ſequence of this murmuriag, addreſſed himſelf to him in the 
bumbleſt manner, and was directed to a tree, which, whether 

by any intrinſic virtue, or by a new miracle, did ſweeten the 
waters as ſoon as he had caſt it in. The people indeed ceaſed 
to murmur as ſoon as they had quenched their thirſt ; but as 
this was neither a ſatisfaction for their late riot, nor a ſecurity 
againſt future relapſes, Gop was pleaſed to make a fur- 
ther trial of their future obedience, by giving them here ſome 
new ſtatutes, and to add a promiſe, that, if they obſerved 
7 them with an upright mind, inſtead of thoſe plagues which 
, he had inflited on the Egyptians, he would ſhower down 
* continual bleffings upon them. In memory of the bitter 
. waters the place was called Marab, from which they went 


5 and encamped at Elim, where they found twelve fountains 
4 of water and ſeventy palm-trees, and there continued about 
- three weeks; that is, from the twenty ſecond day of the firſt 


month, on which they came thither from AZarah, to the 

fourteenth of the ſecond month, on which they decamped 

from it J. 3 2 
FROM Elim the whole camp marched towards the wilder- 

nefs of Sin by which rout they removed ſtil] farther from 

the frontiers of the promiſed land; but as they were directed 

by the miraculous pillar, they were forced to follow whither 

ſoever that went. Here, their proviſions becoming exceeding A yew 

ſcarce, they began to murmur more violently than ever, re- murmur | 

penting from their hearts, that they had ſuffered themſelves for wart 4 

to be decoyed from the fleſh- pots and plenty of proviſion, A pr \R 

which they enjoyed in the land of Egypt, into a barren wil- nn. 

derneſs, where they could expect nothing but to die with \ 

hunger. This tumultuous carriage had ſomething monſtrouſly TE, 

ungrateful, becauſe it was levelled at Gop himſelt, whoſe di- if 


? Exod. xv. TE; WH 
| Uu a rechye 


540 


Manna | 
promiſid 


DOuails 


promiſed.” 


And [ent 
in abun- 


dance. 


in ſuch quantities, that they quite covered their camp (J; 
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rective column they had followed into that deſert place. 


Nevertheleſs, he was pleaſed to paſs it by, and to give them 


freſh aſſurances of his favour, by promiſing to rain down 
bread from heaven upon them ; and, in order to make a fur- 
ther tryal of their obedience, he commanded them to go and 
gather a certain rate every morning, and on the ſixth, to pro- 
vide double that quantity, becauſe they were not to expect 


any to fall on the ſeventh, which was afterwards to be kept 


holy. Aaron, in communicating this meſſage to the people, 


failed not to give them a ſevere reprimand for their murmur- 
ings, which he told them, did caſt the greateſt reflection upon 


Gop, ſeeing it was he, and not Moſes, who had brought 
them out of Egypt. He had ſcarce made an end of ſpeaking, 


when the people, looking towards the wilderneſs, beheld the 


glory of Gop diſplayed out of the cloud, from which Gop 
confirmed again what Aaron had promiſed to the people, aſſur- 
ing them, that they ſhould that very evening be ſatisfied with 


plenty of fleſh, and on the next morning they ſhould find that 


heavenly bread which he had promiſcd to ſend them. 
Ir this glorious ſight gave ſome weight to Maſes's words, 
much more did the event add to it, when they ſaw them veri- 
hed on that very evening by whole clouds of quails, which 
came pouring down upon them out of Egypt, and alighted 


all 
” (Q) Tt muſt be remembered here, that this was about the middle 


of Afril, which is the time in which that bird is obſerved to croſs 
the Red. ſea in vaſt quantities; the ſame is alſo obſerved to this very 


day by thoſe who frequent thoſe parts, and incredible multitudes 


are caught there about this time. The miracle therefore conſiſts 
no: ſo much in the prodigious number that fell into Mael's camp, 


as in the direQting them thither, and on that very evening, accord- 


ing to Goy's promiſe, and Moſes's prediction. The ſame may be 
faid alſo if we render the Hebrew yp, Shelaw, locuſts, as the 
Icarned Ladolpb has done, who in his treatiſe of locuſts, at the end 
of his appendix to his deſcription of nia has offered ſome pro- 


bable arguments, that theſe were ſuch, and not quails ; and affirms 
| them not only to be in great plenty, both in theſe parts, and all 


over Africa, but likewiſe to be eſteemed a delicious food We 
own indeed, tliat the word is, even by the confeſſion of all the 
Tens, of very uncertain ſignification and may as well ſignify a lo. 
cuiſt as 4 quail ; but what inclines us to prefer the latter ſenſe is, 
that che pfalmiſt, F ſpeaking of them calls them JJ V. Hapb 
carajh, winged, or feathered fowl, which we apprehend, 15 rot 10 


+ P/al Lexviii, 23. . 


ap plicable 


— whknd. wt Ac PTY "= 
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and by the manna, which rained down round about them, by 
the very next morning. This laſt did not indeed fall cloſe to 8 


the camp, but at ſome diſtance from it towards the wilder- 7alli ar 


neſs. By break of day therefore, the Iſraelites followed Mo- ſome di- 
ſes towards the place, where he ſhewed them a kind of white ance 


dew, like unto a ſmall hoary froſt, which covered the face of from the 


the earth, and told them, that this was the bread which Gon camp. 
had promiſed to feed them with during their abode there; 
commanding them to gather an Homer for every head, which 
is about five pints, or forty three eggs F. The people no 
ſooner ſaw this new bread, but they cryed one to anether, 
what is this, and whence cometh it? for they were ſurprized 
at the ſtrangeneſs of it ; and from thence they gave it the 
name of Man, or Manna (R); they were however ſo eager 
for it, that they gathered it at random, without ſtinting them- 
ſelves to the quantity which Moſes had preſcribed, but when 
every one came to meaſure what he had gathered, they found 


+ Ls SCENE, Eſſay on a new tranſlat. pag. 170. R. Sa LOM. 


applicable to thoſe inſets, any more than the words AN“, Sheer, 

fab, and N Tzedah, which ſignifies all forts of wen:/on, as well 

of fowl as of beaſts, which he makes uſe of there. | 
(R) We have ventured to depart from our own and ſeveral other 


verſions, which make the 7frae/ires call this new food Manna, be- 


cauſe they knew not what it was ; for cho commentators have taken 

a great deal of pains to puzzle the text by their various etymolo- 
gies of that word, yet that of the Septuagint, which renders it 2 
Tavto irs what is this ? ſeems to come nearer to the Hebrew, and 

to be moſt agreeable to the text, and is likewiſe followed by J- 
ſephus, and a great number of others (68) N 119, Man hu, in the 
original ſignifying what or whence is this ? Not ſo ealy is it to 
know the meaning of the word 7q Gad which we tranſlate coriander- 
feed, though according to the literal ſenſe of the original, it ſhould 
be rendered, and it avas white like the ſeed of Gad, whereas cori- 
ander is of a brown colour. Some Fews therefore tranſlate it 2 
tard-ſeed, becauſe one ſort of it is whitiſh (69), and benexra frankly 
owns, that he knows not what ſeed it is (70) ; but ſince it is ſaid 
in another place, that it was of the colour of Bde/lium 71), which 
the learned Bochart and others have ſhewn to ſignify a kind of 
pearl, we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that the word Gad doth not ſignify 


Coriander, but ſome other ſmall white ſeed, and that the manna, 


ſhining like unto a hoary froſt, did very much reſemble a ſmall 
(68) Joſ. Rabbin. fere omen. St. Jerom. Fag. Mercer. Piſcat. 


Grotins, Druſius, Le Scen. & a/. (65) Vid. Munſt. in loc. (70) 
Abenez. ibid. (71) Vid. Munſt. Boch. & al 


to 
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to their no ſmall aſtoniffiment, that they were to carry home 
but one Homer for every head; whether it were, that they 
were made to gather it in heaps, and divide it afterwards at 
an equal rate, or that providence ordered it fo, that the moft 
greedy ſhould have his quantity miraculouſly leffened, whilſt 
the more moderate had theirs increafed ; or which is more 
likely, that Moſes made thofe that had gathered more than 
their meafure, to refund the overplus to thoſe who had ga- 
thered leſs; that fo the fame proportion might fall to every 
man's ſhare. | 5 oy 


As ſoon as they were got into their tents, they went about 


grinding it according to Moſes's direction, ſome with mills, 

others in mortars, and made themfelves a fort of cakes whoſe 

taſte reſembled that of wafers made with honey, or with freſh 

yl, as it is ſaid in another place*; from that they came to 
bHther ways of dreffing it, by frying, ſtewing, boiling, and 
Some is the like. As for that which remained ungathered upon the 
kept till ground, the heat of the ſun did immediately diffolve it. In 
next day tne mean time Moſes, who had given them expreſs charge 
and ſtinks. not to leave any till the next morning, had the mortification 
to hear that ſome of the people whether out of curioſity or 

| precaution, had ventured to fave ſome of it, and had found 

it ſtinking and crawling with worms. He failed not to re- 

prove them for it, and to advife them to be more careful of 

his directions for the future, ſeeing they did but prov ke their 
heavenly benefactor by their diſobedience ; but their ſtubborn- 

neſs was not to be cured by threatnings, and it was not many 
A double days before they made him ſenſible of it. The ſixth day 
quantity being come, they went according to order to gather a double 
| gathered quantity, to ſerve them for that day and the next, on which 
againſt the be had fold them there would be none to be found, becauſe it 
ſabbath. as to be a day of Sabbath, or of reff unto them. But they, 
as if they had given themſelves up to miſtruſt every word that 

came out of his mouth, could not be contented till they had 

gone into the wilderneſs, and ſatisfied themſelves of the truth 

of it. This forced a freſh reprimand from him, in which, 

after ſome expoſtulations, he expreſly forbad them to go out 

of the camp, during the whole ſeventh day. For a memo- 
rial of this miraculous bread (S), Moſes was ordered 2 


a Numb. xi. 2, 


; (S) We have ventured to give it that epithet, not that we believe, 
with the author of the book of wiſdom (72), that it was prepared 


(72) Nd. vi. 20. 
; withoi® 
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ſerve an Homer full in a veſſel, to be afterwards depoſited in 
the ark of the covenant, and to be preſcrved in it as a wit- 
neſs 1 future ages, and Aaron went and executed his com- 
Ir is not eaſy to conceiye, how a nation, that had ſo long 
and ſo often experienced the miraculous care and Sarees 
of Gop, could ever fall again into freſh murmuring and diſ- 
obedience ; and yet they had no ſooner left this deſert of in, 
and advanced a few days journey towards mount Horeb ; but, 
when they came to Rephidim, and found the place deſtitute of 
water, they began to fill the air with their complaints, and A xv 
ſurrounding the tents of Moſes and Aaron, asked them in a murmuring 
tumultuous and threatening manner, where they muſt have wa- for want 
ter to quench their thirſt ? Hoſes ſtrove in vain to quell of water. 
their fury, and to perſuade them to wait Gop's leiſure ; his 
words. did but inflame them the more, till at length obſerving 
them to be grown deſperate and ready to ſtone him, he had 


o Exod. xvi, 33. 


- uw 
- 


without labour, ſince they were forced to pound and dreſs it; or 2 
! that it was capable of ſatisfying every ſtomach, by ſuiting itſelf to | 
| every particular taſte, fince, had that been the caſe, the 1/-aelites 
* could never have come to loath it, as they afterwards did (73); 
much leſs do we attribute all thoſe wonderful qualities to it that the 
Jews do: but we think it was miraculous upon the following ac- 
counts ; 1ſt, becauſe it fell but fix days in the week ; 2. that it 
fell in ſuch prodigious quantity as ſufficed near three millions of ſouls ; 
3. that there fell a double quantity every friday to ſerve them for 
the next day; 4 what was gathered on the firſt five days ſtank and 
bred worms, if kept above one day, and that which was gathered 
on friday laſted two days; laſtly, it continued falling whilſt the 
Iſraelites continued in the wilderneſs, and ceaſed as ſoon as they 
came out of it, and had eaten of the corn of the land of Canaan 
(74. 4benezra indeed ſays, that Man was an Arabic word, and that 
he had ſeen in the kingdom of PYIDN- whatever kingdom that 
be, ſomething very like manna, that fell only during two ſummer 
months of the year; but as he adds, that it is rather fit for phy- _ 
lic than for food, jt is plain, it muſt be that which we know by | ; 
the name of manna, which is a kind of honey condenſed, and is 3 
to be ſeen to this day in the deſerts of Arabia, during the heat of | I 
the ſummer, and is gathered in great quantities off the trees, rocks, | DE N 
graſs, and even the ſand: but it is plain, by what we obſerved of 4 
the miraculous ſort, that this has nothing common with it but the 
name, | | | | | 


rec 2 Wy Nan. xi. 6. (74) Jo. v. 12. 


recourſe 
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They flow 


from a 


rock. 


miracul5us plenty of water (T); and in memory of this new murmur- 
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recourſe to Go D, who was ſoon pleaſed to diffipate his fears, 
by promiſing to ſignalize this place with as miraculous a wa- 
ter, as he had the laſt with a miraculous food. He command- 


ed him to gather the elders of /rae/ and all the people, and to 
take them up to mount Horeb, and aſſured him, that upon 


ſniting the rock with his miraculous rod, the waters would 


immediately guſh out of it in ſuch plentiful ſtreams, as would 


be more than ſufficient to allay their thirſt. Maſes obeyed, and 
Gop vouchſafed to perform his promiſe, and to ſend them 


ing, 


(T) St. Paul, ſpeaking of this miraculous rock, which he ap- 


plies to Chrift, ſays, that it followed them (75) ; from which ſome 
will have it, that it accompanied them, and ſerved them upon all 


neceſſary occaſions, to the very end of their wandring (76); and 


that either the waters which guſhed out of it, formed themſelves 


into a kind of river, which followed them through all their en- 
campments (77), or that they carried the rock in a cart wherever 


they went, and that it continued flowing with water (78). Some 


even affirm, that it keeps running to this day, and waters all that 
valley which was dry before (79) ; but had any of theſe been the 


_ caſe, there would have been no need of ſmiting that rock in another 


place, as .1/o/es did for the ſame purpoſe (80), for we ſhall ſhew by 
and by, that this was a quite different action; nor of digging of 


wells for water ſoon after this laſt miracle, as we find they did (81). 


There was therefore no neceſſity of fetching a parallel from the 


king of Perfa, of whom lian ſays, that the river Choaſpis did 


always follow him (82), becauſe he always carried ſome of its 
water with him; in order to give a more favourable ſenſe to the 


apoſtle's words, by ſuppoſing that the Maelites did the ſame by 


thoſe of the rock. St. Paul here ſpeaks of a ſpiritual rock, and 


the two inſtances we have juſt now mentioned, will not permit us 
to ſuppoſe, that they were always ſupplied by the natural one. 


However, ſeeing the two actions of ſmiting the rock have been 


confounded by ſeveral commentators, it will not be amiſs to ſhew 


the contrary, now we are upon the ſubject. Now that Moſes ſmote 


the rock two different times, and in two different places, is plain ; 


iſt, becauſe the firſt happened at Rephidim, in their eleventh ſtati- 
on, and the ſecond in the deſert of Sin in the thirty third ſtation : | 


2. the one happened in the ſirſt year after the Exod, and the other 


in the fortieth; for in the very next ſtation Aaron died, in the fifth 


(C75) 1 Cor x. 4. (75) Calm, com in loc. Berruy. & al. (77) 
Ita Rabbin mult. (78) Cantacuzen in /ap. cap. 11. & Rabbin. ali- 
get. (79) Toſtat gu 3 ap. Viliet. cap. 17. gu. 10. (80) 
Numb, xx 11. (81) Bid. Xi 16. & ſeg. (82) Elian. Hip. 
wer. lib. xii. c. 40. vid. Calm. Hiſt. V. T. in loc. . 


ent 


month 
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ing, and of the people's queſtioning whether Gon was really | 
among them or not, the place was called Maſſab, (tempting) 
and Merilab, (contention). 
 ARovut this time, the Iſraelites being attacked by the Ama- 
lekites, Moſes was forced to depute his ſervant Foſhua, with a 
ſufficient force to make head againſt them, whilſt himſelf 
went up to the mount to intreat Gop for his ſucceſs. Accord- 4 
ingly, on the next morning he went up with his brother : 
Aaron and Hur, to a neighbouring hill, whence they could | 3 
have a full view of the field of battle, and held up his hands | A 
in prayer, whilſt Jaſpbua was fighting with the Amalekites. He — 
held up likewiſe his own miraculous rod in his hand, and Gop "= 
was pleaſed to ſhew a ſingular regard to his interceſſion. For {1 
whilſt he held his hands up Jaſbua prevailed, but when he let | 1 
them down to reſt them, Amalek got the advantage. At - 
length, when he found them grow ſo heavy that he could hold { 
them up no longer, Aaron and Hur were forced to ſet him & 
upon a ſtone, and to ſtay them up on each fide, till the going | 
* 


down of the ſun. The conſequence was, that [/rac! gained 

the victory, and Amalek was diſcomfited, as we have ſeen in a Amalek | 
| former chapter f. This Hur is thought to have been of the tribe diſcomfited. ö 
5 of Judah, and the fon of Caleb the ſon of Eſron, different \ 
from Caleb the ſon of Jephunneh ; and fo to have been the 3 
grandfather of Bezaleel, fo famed for his fine workmanthip in 
f the tabernacle, and other utenſils for the ſervice of Gop. Jo- 


F | I Vid. Supr. p. 153. 

6 month of the fortieth year (83). In the firſt, the rock was ſmitten 
| with the rod with which Mo/zs wrought his wonders in Egypt, and 
1 in the laſt with the rod of Aaron, that had budded, and had been 
5 layed up before the Lord in the ark, from whence Moſes is ſaid to 


have taken it (84). Laſtly, the firſt happened before the extructi- 
on of the tabernacle, and the laſt after it; for it is ſaid, that upon 
the people's murmuring for want of water, 4/o/es and Aaron went 
to the door of the tabernacle, and fell before their faces there at 
the ſight of the glory of Gop 85). We might add, that the firſt 
was performed without any difidence, anger, or indecent words; 
whereas in the laſt, Maſes ſmote the rock twice, and {poke ſome un- 
becoming words, which fo diſpleaſed God, that he condemned him 
to die in the wilderneſs, without ſetting his foot into the land of 
Canaan. From all which it appears, that theſe were two different 
actions, performed at great diſtance of time and place (86) 


| (83) Comp. Exod. xvii. 1. ſeq. & Numb. xxxiii. 14, 36, & 38. 
%) Numb. xx. o. & ſq. (85) Bid. wer. 4. & ſeg. (86) Bid. 
den. 11, 12. J Sumer. Jan, Villet. & al. in loc. 
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ſephus thinks, that Hur had married Miriam Moſes's ſiſterc, 


others think, that he was her fon ; but the generality of anti- 


ent fathers think, that ſhe died unmarried d. As for Jeſbua, he 


became famous from this time for his valour and conduct, and 
for his zeal for Gop and his people; upon all which accounts 
Moſes made choice of him for his ſucceffor, to lead the 
Ifraclites into the promiſed land. In the mean time, Moſes 
was ordered to record this ſignal victory, and to vow a laſt- 
ing war againſt the Amalekites, till their very remembrance 
was quite blotted out. He alſo reared up an altar unto Gon, 


and called it Fehovah Niffi, (the Lord is my banner) to inti- 
mate, that Gop, who had made them denounce this war a- 


gainſt Amalek, would not fail to crown it with ſucceſs (V). 
RT - Tre 


e Ant. bd. Ki. 6 2. 4 Sms 6 virginitat. c. 6. Au BR. 
exhort. ad virgin. & all. Exod. xvii. | Es 


(V} We have ſeen, in this hiſtory of Amalck +, that he was de- 


ſcended from Eliphaz, E/au's firſt- born; as his deſcendants there- 


fore were ſo nearly allyed to the Mraelites, it was inhuman in them 


to fall upon them, when they ſaw them reduced to fo low a condi- 
tion through the fatigue of their march, the vaſt heat of the ſea - 
| ſon, and the exceſſive drought they laboured under, eſpecially fince 
it doth not appear, that they had begun any hoſtilities againſt them. 
But though they did richly deſerve the defeat which Fobua gave 


them for their barbarity, yet as for the anathema, which Go» 


himſelf pronounced againſt them immediately after it, it ſeems to 


have been for ſome other crime, which carried in it a greater de- 


gree of guilt, and is ſuppoſed to have been an innate hatred a- 
gainſt the /-ae/ites, from the remembrance of Jacob's depriving 
their progenitor both of his birth-right and blefling, and therefore 


did not ſcruple to take this advantage of them, when they found 


them thus harraſſed, to hinder thereby their taking poſſeſſion of the 


land of Canaan, for the conqueſt of which they thought them now 


in full march. Jeſepbus indeed (87) ſeems to attribute this action 
of theirs to a fear of being driven out of their country by the //- 


»aelites ; but beſides that it is not likely, they ſhould be ignorant 


of the land of Canaan being promiſed to the ſons of Jacob, and 


conſequently could have nothing to fear upon that account ; it 1s 
Plain, that if that had been the only motive of falling upon them, 


there could have been nothing ſo criminal in it as to entail ſuch a 


e heavy curſe, and a perpetual war againſt them and their poſterity : 


whereas, if they did it with a view of preventing their poſſeſſing 
the promiſed land, and ſo of fruſtrating the deſigns of providence 
towards them; as the ſame motive was like to Jaſt as long as they 


+ Vid. fupr. p 148. (87) dnt. lb. il. c. 2. 
— | were 
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THE defeat of Amalei opened a way for the Iſraelites to 
mount Sinai, where their abode proved not only the longeſt, 
but the moſt famous of any other by the wonderful promul- 
gation of the law, and the appointment of the principal cere- 
monies which they were afterwards to obſerve. But in the 


mean While, GoD, who foreſaw what an addition this would 
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be to Moſes's other cares and fatigues, did in good time Jethro 
conduct his hoſpitable father-in-law, with Zipporah and her cores 
two ſans, to the camp of Lſrael, where, after their mutual Moles. 


einbraces, and ſacrifices offered to the Gop of Iſrael, Jethro, 


obſerving with what patience his ſon-in-law ſtood to hear 


the people's complaints from morning till night, and fearing 
leſt he ſnhould in time fink under it, gave him that excellent 
and ſalutary advice of chooſing a competent number of elders, 


who ſhould help him to bear ſuch a part of the burthen, as 


would otherwiſe have proved too much for him t; an account 
of which we have already given in the hiſtory of Midian *. 
Moſes having thus eaſed himſelf of a great load of care, by 


the appointment he made of thoſe inferior judges, ſome of 
which he ſet over thouſands, others over hundreds, and others 


over tens ; and referring only the moſt momentous cauſes to 
come before him; did ſoon after take leave of his father-in- 


law (W), and give the ſignal for their march from Rephidim, 


8 
f Ibid. xviii. paſl. Vid. ſupr. p. 116. & ſeq. 


were a nation, ſo there was a neceſſity of entailing that anathema 


againſtthem. And this ſeems impliedin the laſt words of this chapter, 


in which Moſes gives as a reaſon for vowing this war againſt them, 
which though ſomewhat obſcure, ſeem to run thus in their literal 


ſenſe, becauſe bis (that is, Amalek's) hand is againſt the throne of Gon, 


therefore the Lord will wage war with Amalek from one generation 
to another, that is, till he ceaſes to be a nation. We ſhall only add, 
that this place is ſuppoſed by the Fewvs, to have been called Rephi- 


dim, that is, Y 95, from Rapha, to looſen, and jad, a hand, 


alluding to the weak condition they were in when the Amaletites 
ſell upon them. 8 e | 
(W) We have already given our opinion concerning Fethro's de- 
parture, and leaving one of his ſons with Mo/es, with ſome other 
particulars relating to this hiſtory + ; but though it ſeems by the 
text, that he left alſo Zipporab and her two ſons with him; yet, 
whether it were that Moſes took more care of his people than he 


did of his children, or that he loved theſe too well to promote them 
to any pitch of power or grandeur, which himſelf had fo long felt 


the load of; ſure it is, that we hear no more of them from this 


+ Vid: fupr. p. 116, 117. note (I), (K). 
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to the wilderneſs of Sinai. This happened about the begin- 


ning of the third month after their departure out of Egypt e. 
They were no ſooner come within ſight of that celebrated 
mountain, but his next care was to order their encampment 
ſo, that there might be a conſiderable ſpace left between it 
and the camp. He knew that this was to be the ſcene of the 


moſt glorious wonders that ever mankind beheld, and the place 


from whence thoſe laws were to be delivered to them, with 
the utmoſt terror and majeſty, which Gop, who knew the 


genius of that perverſe people, had calculated for them; and 


therefore he wiſely fixed their ſituation ſo, as that they might 
be all eye and ear witneſſes of the divine preſence® ; and at 
the ſame time preſcribed ſuch limits to their curioſity, as ſhould 
ſtrike them with a ſuitable awe and reverence. Whilſt they 
were pitching their tents according to his directions, Moſes 
went up to the mountain, and Gop, who had called him 
thither, commanded him to remind the IJſraelites of all the 
wonders he had wrought in their favour, and to aſſure them, 


that as he had hitherto bore them as an eagle doth her young 


on her wings, ſo if they proved obedient to his laws he would 
ſtill look upon them as his peculiar people, a favourite nation, 


and a royal prieſthood. Moſes was not long before he came 


and called the elders of Iſrael, to whom he repeated all theſe 


endearing expreſſions, charging them at the ſame time to go and 


acquaint the people with the gracious meſſage, who no ſooner 


heard it, but they promiſed all poſſible obedience to Gop's 


command. He returned immediately after to the mountain, 


and was commanded to ſanctify the people, and to prepare 
them againſt the third day for the glorious ſcene, by making 


them waſh their cloaths, and abſtain from all nuptial commerce, 


after which he promiſed to come down, in a conſpicuous 
manner, and deliver his law in their hearing, with ſuch : 


glorious and dreadful voice, as ſhould at once convince them 


both of his divine preſence, and of his being the author of all 


. thoſe laws, which he was afterwards to deliver to them in bis 
name. He likewiſe renewed his charge to him, to ſet ſuch 


® Vid. ann. UssxR. in loc. RIB EAA de Templ. lib. v. c. 7. & al 


>. Exad. in. g. © 


time than if they had been no more ; neither of them, that we 


can find, having been promoted to any place of honour or profit; 


and indeed the ſequel of the hiſtory ſhews, that their father was ſo 


far ſrom aiming at enriching or aggrandizing his family, that he 


ſeems to have given himſelf up wholly to the ſervice of God and 


his people, 
— — 
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terror and amazement. The ſound of the trumpet being 


his charge to the people, that none ſhould preſume to tranſgreſs 
be the traꝑſgreſſor's portion, let him be who he would. Mo- 


dered to go down immediately, to ſee that none ventured to 


pets ceaſed, and Gop was heard from the midſt of the fire 5 


known that we have forbore inſerting them, ſeveral queſtions have 


bounds to the people, as ſhould keep them from approaching 
the mountain under the ſevereſt penalties, and to aſſure them, 
that if either man or beaſt offered to tranſgreſs them, they 
ſhould be immediately ſtoned, or ſhot to death. The ſignal, 
for their coming out to this glorious ſight, was to be when 
they heard the ſound of the miraculous trumpet: accordingly, 
on the third day, the people having prepared themſelves acor- 
ding to the divine injunction, and being in the utmoſt ex- 
pectation for this wonderful ſight, they ſaw, by break of day, 
the mountain ſurrounded with the thickeſt cloud, out of which 
came forth ſuch thunders and lightnings, as filled them with 


heard, Moſes brought the people out of their camp towards 
the mount, as far as the barrier which he had ſet to them, 
and there they obſerved the top of Sinai covered with fire and Th, moun- 
ſmoke, whilſt the foundations of it ſeemed to ſhake under zain cove: - 
their feet. In the midſt of this dreadful ſcene, the trumpet ed wwrth 
being heard ftill louder and ſtronger, Gop called to Moſes, fire and 
who immediately went up, and was ſoon buried in the cloud. /moke. 
Here the divine voice commanded him to return and repeat 


their bounds, no not even the prieſts, who were afterwards 
to be confecrated to his ſervice, ſince immediate death was to 


ſes anſwered, that he had given them ſuch ſtrict charge, that 
there was no danger of their tranſgrefling it; but he was or- 


diſobey, and commanded to bring his brother Aaron with him 
when he came up again. He had no ſooner obeyed, and re- 
peated his orders to the people, than the thunders and trum- 


and ſmoke, which continued all the while, to pronounce the 
ten principal laws, which were to be the foundation of all the 
reſt, and which Moſes was afterwards ordered to write upon 


logue de- 


livered. 


two tables of ſtone. (X) In the mean time the people, 


= agatſtoniſhed 
Exod. xix. & xx. On 


(X) Concerning theſe ten commandments, which are ſo well 


been raiſed which we ſhall but juſt touch upon, they being of ſuch 
a nature that nothing certain can be concluded about them. The 


firſt is, whom they were delivered by? Whether by an angel de- © of 
2 by Gop, who conſequently repreſenting the godhead, aſ- 
u 


mes the name of the Lord Gon who brought lirael out of bondage? 
er whether by Gop himſelf? and if the latter, whether by G 
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aſtoniſhed at what they ſaw and heard, removed farther off, 


the father, or by Chriſt himſelf ? Concerning all which we dall 


only refer our readers to what has been ſaid in another place upon 
the like occaſion +. 

The next is, whether in theſe, or an as of the Moſaical 
laws, Moſes was permitted to imitate thole of the Egyptians, as ſome 
learned men have affirmed (1)? or as the far greater part do think, 
the Egyptians have borrowed theirs from his? And here we need 


not repeat what has been faid upon this head, when we were upon 


the ſubject of circumciſion ; as to what relates to the ceremonial 


injunctions, we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of them by and by. 


At preſent we ſhall content ourſelves with ſaying, that, admitting 


them, in ſome caſes, to have borrowed from each other, and in 


others to have gone point blank counter to one another, out of a 
ſpirit of contradiction and antipathy, which is the moſt probable 
iuppoſition, it will ill follow, that ſuch of the Moſaic laws, as are 
contrary to the idolatry and ſuperſtition of the Egyptiaxs, ſuch as 


| the ſecond commandment, and a vaſt many more, could be en- 
| Joined by Gop with no other view, than to cure the I/raek/es of 
thoſe vicious habits and inclinations which they had contracted in 
Egypt. As to judicial, or even ceremonial laws, tho' we ſhould 


allow Moſes to have been permitted to have uſed his diſcretion, and 


to have adopted ſuch as he approved of, yet it will by no means 
| follow, that all that have any reſemblance were firſt recgived from 


the Zeyptiens, ſeeing very many of them are ſo contrary to the main 


and conſtant aefign of their law-giver, to keep them from intermix- 


ing with other nations, that, if the Egyptians had been the firſt in- 


ventors of them, it would certainly _ been more adviſeable to 


have given them ſuch as were quite oppoſite tq them. 
Waving therefore all theſe fruitleſs diſquiſitions, how far the 


Egyptians, the Greeks and Romens, did frame their laws from thoſe 


of the Jes, or how far the twelve tables of the Romans were a copy 
of the decalogue, we ſhall endeavour to render the remaining part of 
this note ſomewhat more uſeful and inſtructive, by rectify ing the 


ſenſe of ſome words in the ſecond commandment, which, for want 


of having been rightly underſtood, have led fome into mon- 


ſtrous errors, and have made others chooſe to reject the authority of 


holy writ, rather than adopt them. The place we mean is, where 
Gon is faid to punifo the fins of the fathers upon the children, to the 


third and fourth generation (2); words, which convey ſuch a ſhoek- 
ing idea of the * that, if the original could paſiibly be capa 


+ V. ſup. P. 371. are (T.). my (1) Vid Spencer de leg. 
*. Hebr. I. iti, difſert. 1. & eg. FR Val Canon Egypt. S. Secal. 
. Athan. Kircher, Le Clerc, & al. * Vid. ſap. p. 367. rate 
R. (2) Exed, xx. 5. 
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and the divine voice had no ſooner ceaſed ſpeaking, but they 
| approached 


ble of another ſenſe, it ought, by all means, to be preferred to this; 


which is not only contrary to reaſon, and to the whole tenor of {crip- 


ture, but is fo fully confuted and condemned by the prophet Exe- 


kiel (3), and by many other expreſs places of ſcripture. We ſhall 
beg leave to mention but one of them, and that out of the ſame 
book of Exodus, which being parallel to this, it will follow, that, 
if this ſenſe we are now confuting be admitted, Moſes muſt have 
introduced Gop ſpeaking abſurdities and contradictions. The 
place is, where Gop vouchſafes to favour Moſes with a ſight of his 


glory in the mountain, by a viſible deſcent in the cloud, and pro- 


claiming the name, or rather the attributes of Goo, in the follow- 
ing terms (4); the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 


fands, forgiving iniquity an d tranſgreſſion and fin, and that will by m 
means clear the guilty ; wiſiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, and upon the childrens children, unto the third and to the fourth gene- 


ration. For it is manifeſt, that if the latter words be underſtood in 
that ſenſe, that is, if he puniſhes the fins of the fathers upon the chil- 


dren, &c. then the former part can never be true ; that he is the 
Lord God, merciful, gracions, juſt, and faithful. How the Jews, 
therefore, came to underſtand them in a ſenſe ſo abſurd, fo unrea- 


ſonable and antiſcriptural, and ſo fully and expreſly confuted and 
condemned by Gop himſelf, will be of ſmall moment to enquire, 


fince this is far from being the only inftance, wherein they have 


done fo ; tho', if we may be allowed to offer a conjecture, it is not 


unlikely, that the partial regard, which Goo, for reaſons vaſtly 
diſparate from their fond conceit, was pleaſed to ſhew for their na- 
tion, and the terrible puniſhments which he inflited upon others, 
tho* ſcarce more wicked than they, might lead them into the no- 
tion, that the one was favoured for the merit, and the other pu- 


niſhed for the wickedneſs of their progenitors : and this is ſo much 


the more probable, becauſe, even to this day, they impute all their 


preſent ſufferings, not to their manifeſt wickedneſs, which they are 
wholly blind to, but to the idolatries of their forefathers, both in 
the deſert and in the promiſed land. However, as they extended theſe 


puniſhments no farther than to this life, the greateſt wonder is, 
how Cbriſtians came fo early to follow their verſion of theſe places, 
which has given ſome commentators, both antient ana modern, an 
infinite trouble, and made them run into various diſtinctions and 


fubtilities to elear the divine goodneſs, juſtice, and wiſdom, and o 


give this place in a more favourable ſenſe, whilſt others have made 


no ſcruple to outdo the Fews, and to extend theſe arbitrary aud _ 


undeſerved puniſhments even to the next life *,* ; but it is very 


(3) Exzet. xvin. pa. (4) Exad. XXXIV. „ „ „ 


lab. p. 393 nate (T). 


provable, 


fuffering, and abundant in goodneſs and truth, keeping mercy for tbon- 
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approached Aaſet, and, in the height of their fear and ſur- 
prize, beſought him, that he would for the future ſpeak to 


them 


probable, that, had the primitive Chriſtians underſtood the Hebrew, 


and been able to have had recourſe to it, inſtead of the Septuagint, 


they would never have adopted this ſenſe, as long as the origi- | 


nal was capable of a much better ; which is what we ſhall now en- 
deavour to prove to be beyond diſpute. 

In the firſt place then, we beg leave to obſerve, after ſome 
eminent critics (5), that the prepoſitions, 5 lamed and by hal, 
which are here rendered upon, may alſo fignify by, and, in favour f; 
ſo that the words before us may be properly rendered puniſhing 


the iniquities of the fathers by, or in favour of, the children, &c. In 


the firſt of theſe ſenſes David's murther and adultery was juſtly 
puniſhed by his favourite, tho' wicked, ſon Abſalom (6); and the 
latter doth perfectly anſwer the wiſe methods of providence, with 
reſpect to the wicked and innocent; the former of which he 


doth often puniſh for the benefit and determent of the latter. The 


reader may, if he pleaſes, ſee theſe verſions juſtified by the au- 


thors juſt now quoted, and therefore we ſhall inſiſt upon them 


no longer ; but as thoſe, which vindicate the divine jaſtice, mer- 
cy, and goodneſs of Gop, ought by all means to be preferred 
to thoſe, which give impreſſions that are injurious to the god-head 
becauſe the latter are but too viſibly hurtful to religion and civil 
ſociety, we ſhall beg leave to offer one more, which ſeems to us 


ſtill more natural and agreeable to the deſign of this ſecond com- 
mandment, but which, not having as ** appeared i in print, we can 


quote no author for. 
It is manifeſt to every one who has ee it, that he; main 
end and deſign of this law was expreſly to forbid all idolatry what- 


ſoever, one kind of which, we find, had been very rife long before, 


namely, that of teraphims. or houſhold-gods, of which we have 
already given ſome account ; whole ſhapes varied according to 
the fancy of thoſe that made, or thoſe that beſpoke them, and to 
whom they uſed to apply for good ſucceſs and preſervation againſt 
all misfortunes, both for themſelves and families. As theſe, there- 


fore, were looked upon as the chief diſpenſers and preſervers of 


lands, houſes, and all other inheritances, what makes it more than 
probable, that this prohibition is more particularly levelled againſt 


| this kind of idolatry, is, firſt, the reaſon that is immediately given, 


that the Lord is a jealous Gon, who cannot, conſequently, ſuffer 
the glory of his benefits to be given to a ſenſeleſs idol. Second- 
ly, becauſe the words 0 TD 7 baven, as they are pointed, 


(5) Launoi de 1 impiett ds peche. Le Scene, Eſſay on a mew wer 


9. 107. Le Clerc in loc. F al. (0) 2 Sam, xi. paſſ. xii. 10, 


& eg xv, ai, xvii, & —— + Vi. ſupr. p. 401. 
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them in Gop's ſtead, leſt, if they ſhould hear his dread- 

ful voice again, they ſhould die with horror and amazement ; 
aſſuring 


or poked hon, if read without the points, may be properly rendered 


diſpoſing. or diſpenſing the habitations, or cates, of the fathers, &c. 
And, laſtly, becauſe idolatry in general, or the worſhip of falſe 
gods, had been forbid in the firſt commandment; thu ſoalt have no 
other gods but me; and conſequently this ſecond ſeems to have been 
deſigned againſt that particular fort we have been ſpeaking of. 

It remains to prove, that the original will properly bear this 
verſion ; and here we beg leave to obſerve, firſt, that the verb 
TD pakad, which is rendered to wifi, is known to imply, in 
its proper ſenſe, ſuch a viſitation as that of a monarch, chief ma- 
giſtrate, or prelate, who takes his progreſs thro' his territories 
to reCtify abuſes, to adminiſter juſtice, and to diſpenſe rewards 
and puniſhments, as occation requires. And ſecondly, that the 
word y bon, (which we venture to read without its points, becauſe, 
they being now univerſally allowed to be of late and human in- 
vention, their authority may be ſafely ſet aſide, whenever we lee 
good reaſon for ſo doing) doth likewile ſignify an habitation, or 
dwelling-piace, it being an antient, obſolete word, from which its 
derivative y Mahon, by the addition of the letter n one of 
the formatives of nouns ſubſtantive, 1s ſtill uſed, and confined to 


that particular fignification throughout the old teſtament. This 


being granted, the ſenſe will run thus: for J the Lord, thy Gor, 
om a jealous God, diſpenſing, or diſtributing the habitations, or eftates, 
of the fathers to the children, unto the third and fourth generation, e- 
ven, of thoſe that hate me, but ſhewing mercy to thouſands in them 
that love me, & c. where we beg leave to obſerve further, that the 
word generation not being in the original, the words, third and 
fourth, which are here in the plural, may as well be underitood of 
a diſtribution of eſtates into thirds or fourths, or, of their being 
multiplied to a third or fourth degree, or increaſed to three or 
four times their bulk, or value. But as for the mercies, which 


Gon keeps in ſtore for thoſe that love and obey him, they exceed | 


them 55x Lealaphim, by thouſands of degrees: Which is as 
much, as if he had ſaid, they are nuwberle/s and endle/s, | 
But that our readers may be fati:fied, that theſe places of ſerip- 
ture, which are urged as parallel to this, by thoſe who maintain 
the unreaſonable doctrine we are now opyoling, are either mifun- 
derſtood, or miſapplied by them, we fhal! beg leave to ſubjoin an 
intance of each, by which they will be able to judge of the ref, 


The firſt they urge is, where Salomon ſays, that Gon mae all things 


fir himſelf, and the wicked for the day of evil (7) ; from which they 
have inferred this blaſphemous doctrine, that Gop created the 


(7) Prov. xvi. 4. 
Ver. II. DE i I dee 
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prayed for, to whom he pleaſes ; 
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alluring him at the fame time, that they were ready to re- 
ceive and obey whatever laws or ordinances Gop ſhout! 
enjoyn to them by his means, ſince they were now fully con- 
vinced of his divine commithon. Here Meſet approved of 


wicked on purpoſe to damn them. But, whoever will be at the 


trouble of conſulting the original will find that the word Words 
Leizaghanehu, which is here rendered for himſelf, is not from the 
particle y Lemaghan, for, with its affix, for then it ought to 
have been differently pointed; but ſetting aſide the points, it is 


equally capable of two other meanings, even according to the 


grammatical conſtruction, and may ſignify 1% a»/wer ; and ſo the 
tenſe will be truly this; that Gop doth, or rather rules, all thing; 
to anſaver one another, even the wicked to the day of evil ; by which 
15 meant no more than, Gop has /o ordered all things, that puniſh- 

ment fhall be as much the naranal conſequence of wickedneſs, as re- 
avards are of virtue (8), The ſame word may alſo ſignify a furry 
or channel; and ſo the ſenſe will be, Gop hath ordered every thing 
ta run into its own channel (9), and to the wicked that of the evil 
day, or puniſhment. 

The other place, which is rather miſapplied, is, where Go 
ſays, that he avill have mercy on whom he wall Jaw mercy (ic). 
For, beſides that the words are capable of another ſenſe, it is plain 

from the occaſion of them, that they have nothing to do with the 
point in hand. J/o/es prays to God, that as a token of his favour, 


he would ſhew him his glory, and Gop anſwers him, that he w:ll 


grant him his requeſt ; and then adds, that he will be gracious io 
whom he will be gracious ; which therefore can import no more, 
than that he will ſhew arb ſingular favours, as that which % 
but it is no where ſaid, that he 
will puniſh whom he will, without any regard to their deſert. A 
for thoſe who think that St. Paul applies them in a quite differen: 
ſenſe (11), we rather chooſe to refer them to thoſe authors wio 
have writ ex profeſſo againſt that doQrine, than to dwell any longer 


upon the ſubject (12). 


We ſhall cloſe this note with obſerving, that though the Fo: 
reckoned the ſame number of commandments as we do, and called 
them by way of excellency the ten xvords, from which they had af. 
terwards the name of decalogue ; yet they join the firii and ſecond 
into one, and divide the lat, which is againſt coveting, into two: 
25 for that againſt ſtealing, they underſtand it of ſtealing of men, or 
kid-napping. alledging, that the ſealing of another's goods or 
Property is torbid | in the laſt commandment (1 3& 


(9) 1 
$7» ) Roan. 


7 3) Nai 


(3) 2 Le Scen. Ef ona N. Perf. 5. 10g. 
Pal.” exxix. 3. (10) Exed. xxxii. 19. 
; Ec (12 rid 2 *ellins, Whitby, & al. age} rode 
len. ar. 6727 Fd. Munſl. in a loc. 
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that awe and regard which they expreſſed, as well. for the 
miracuious preſence of GoD, as for his commandments ; 
and affured them, that this wonderful ſcene was not exhibited 
to them with a deſign to create a ſlaviſh dread, but a filial 


confidence and ſubmiſſion to ſuch laws as his providence ſhould - 


hercafter enjayn them, as a particular token of his care and 
benevolence towards thein, above alt nations of the earth. 
He hed no ſooner diſpelled their fears by theſe words, than 


he went up again to the mountain, where for that time, 


355 


Gop was pleaſed to add a few ceremonial laws, to thoſe g,,,, cere- 

moral ones which he had couched in the decalogue ; all ai 

which, as well as thoſe which he received afterwards from [avs 17. | 
time to time, we fhall refer to another place in this hiſtory, ffituted. H 


where, to avoid prolixity and repetition, we ſhall give them 

a in one body. For the ſame reaſon we ſhall avoid follow- 
ing the divine 1.i{ftorian too cloſe in all the intercourſes which 
he had with GoD ; wherein the obſervance of the ſame laws, 
both moral and cercmenial, is inculcated over and over, and 
the ſame aſſurances of the divine favour and aſſiſtance upon 
their obedience, and ſevere threatnings in caſe of their diſ- 
obeyinz, and the ſame promiſes of their poſſeſſing the lands 


of the  Canaanites, Amorites, Fi:ttites, Hivites, Perizzites, 


Girgaſhites, and TFebufites, repeatcd almoſt upon every freſh 


occaſion ; all which, tho' i7es has penned them exactly 28 


they happened, e to be mentioned here but once for all. 
Befides, the laws themſelves, whether they be conſidered 
with a moral, religious, ceremonial, or political view, are 
ſo blended and intermixt together under the names of laws, 
ſtatutes, ordinances, judgments, teſtimonics, commandments, 
precepts, and the like; that unleſs they are reduced under 
their ſeveral heads, a reader would be rather confounded, 
than informed in the deſign and injunction of them. What 
might induce providence to deliver them in that ſeemingly 
regular method is not eaſy to be gueſſed at, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe, that a more- methodical manner would have favoured 
too much of human wiſdom. As to the ſo frequent repe- 
tition of them, the reader will find ſufficient occaſion for it, 
ſince it will appear by the ſequel, that neither that, nor tlie 
crievous puniſhments that befel them almoſt upon every 
ciiobedience, proved ſufficient to bend their ſtubborn neck, 

or cure them of their intractable porton, All that necd 
be ſaid here concerning thoſe laws and ordinances is, that 
ſome related to the immediate worthip of Gop; ſuch as 
were the building of the tabernacle, with all its grand ap⸗ 
paratus of utenſils for uſe and ornament, - their ſacrifices of 
all forts, the conſecration of their prieſts and Levites, the 
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holy oy! to anoint them, their habit, office, privileges, re- 
venue, and the lize; the feſtivals, offerings, tithes, vows, 
purifications, laws concerning clean and unclean things, diſ- 
eaſes, meats, and the like; ſome of which are generally 
looked upon as typical (Y); others, as topical, or confined 

| — to 


(Y) We could willingly have excuſed ourſelves from entering 
any farther into this unpleaſant controverſy, and contented our- 
ſelves with what has been ſaid already upon ſome particular parts 
of this ſubjeR, there being ſo little likelihood of pleaſing either 
of the oppoſite ſides, much leſs of reconciling them, whilſt each 


party is fond of their own extreme, and value themſelves upon 


being direct antipodes to the other; whereas truth ſeem: to lie in 
the middle between them. The reader may eaſily remember 
what was hinted in the lat note, about the probability of the 


_ Hebrexvs and Egyptions borrowing ſomething from each other; it 


will therefore be ſufficient to add, that thoſe, who pretend, that 
the former had all their ceremonies, tabernacle, ark of the cove- 
nant, altar, Sc. from the latter, becauſe they find that theſe did 
afterwards uſe the ſame kind of religious utenſils, do entirely go 
counter to the expreſs tenour of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, wich 
m2ntions all theſe and many more as inſtituted on purpoſe by Goo 
himſeif, to typify thoſe better things which he reſerved for the times 


of the goſpel (14). Tis even plain from the tenour of the old and 


new teltament, that the paſſover, the lifting up of the ſerpent by 
Aoſes, the I/raclites wandering in the wilderneſs, and their entet- 
ing into the land of Canaan, and many more of the like nature, 


were al typical and figurative, and are applied as ſuch by the writers 


ot the latter. But on the other hand, thoſe who abſolutely deny, 
that they imitated them in any particular, have given ſuch 
an urzeaſonable ſcope to their fancies, in order to find out the 
relation between theſe types and their pretended antitypes, that they 


have not left one pin of the tabernacle, one bell in Aaron's gar- 


ment, neither kettle, fork, or ſpoon, without one or two. We 
{hail content ourſelves with giving one inftance of this enthuſiaſtic 
ſpirit, not ſo much for the ſingularity or brightneſs of it, as to ſhew 
how far every thing may be moralized, when men have once got 


into that vein. Two eminent proteſtants, the one a Lutheran, and 


the other a Calviniſt, had been wrangling a conſiderable time about 
the precedency of each of their patriarchs without any ſeeming ad- 
vantage, when one took it into his head to make Luther the anti. 
type of Aaron, teeing he was the firſt that had ſet up and lighted 


the grand candleſtick (of the reformation) in the tabernacle : the 
other, not being able to diſprove the fact, had recourſe to the fame 


typical reaſoning, and a ffirmed, that if Luther was Aaron's antitype 
upon that ſcore, Calvin was much more fo, ſince it was mani 


(14) id. Habr. paſſ. ch. ix. 


feſt, 
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feſt, that if he had not taken the faufers into his hand, and ſnuf- 
fed the lamps, the candleſtick would have given ſuch a dim light, 
that few people would have been the better for it. We can eaſily 
join with the great critic, from whom we have this ſtory (15), in 
praying, that, where people can feed their religion with ſuch airy 
diet, it may do them much good ; but we can by no means think 
with him, that the deſpicable figure which the Jezvs made is an 


invincible objection againſt the proud Fg yptians, who hated them 


above all nations, borrowing any of their ceremonies : ſeeing 
the ſame argument will equally hold againſt either fide ; and the 
ſuperſtition common to them both, might eaſily get the better 
of their pride and hatred. What wild notions men had then, 
and long enough ſince, of the god-head, may eafily be ga- 
thered trom that ſaying of the Syrians (16), their gods are gods of 
the hills, and therefore flronger than ours ; but if we get them in- 
to the plain, ours will get the better of them. It was therefore na- 
tural for the Ezyptians, as we hinted once before F, to enquire, 
how ſuch a poor laviſh people, as that of the Hebrews, came to 
be in ſach high favour with their Gop, that he ſhould fall thus 
ſeverely upon their own, and fo many other brave nations, on 
their behalf: it is plain, they could not attribute it to any me- 
rit or excellency in them, and therefore might eaſily conclude, 
that they had found out ſome way of gaining his friendſhip by 
their ſacrifices and manner of worſhipping him; which, if they 
could but once attain to, they could not fail of much greater ſuc- 


| ceſs. Add to this, that if the prielts were conſulted about it, as 


it is moſt likely they were, they cou!d not be againſt embracing 
ſuch a ſort of worſhip, which, however it proved to the laity, 
could not but be gainful to them: now if this be granted to be 
a natural ſuppoſition, the objection falls to the ground, and there 


is an end of our author's pretended impoſſibility. As for what 


is added on that fide of the queſtion, viz. that the Egyptians 
ſacrificed horſes and hogs to their gods, whilſt the Hebrews offer- 


ed nothing but ſheep, oxen, &c. this difference, allowing the 
caſe to be fact, might eaſily proceed from ſome remaining leaven 
of their old ſuperſtition, which could not ſuffer them to ſacrifice 


ſuch beaſts as they had been uſed to worſhip. They might like- 


wiſe probably enough attribute the Hebrews not facrificing horſes 


to their ſord:dneſs, that creature being of much greater worth 
than a bullock, and ſo be induced not only to imitate, but ro 
out-do them, by offering a more valuable ſacrifice than they. Up- 
on the whole, the Egyprians being generally allowed to have been 
the firſt introducers of idolatry, we may reaſonably ſuppole them to 
have been likewiſe the inventers of a great deal of ſuperſtitious 


traſh, and the Jesus, who had been as it were formed in the coun- 
try, to have contracted {uch a particular fondneſs for it, as not to 


(15) Le Clerc's Bib! A. & M rom. XII. p. 313. (16) 1 Kings | 
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be eaſy without having ſomething like it among them. We beg 
leave to anticipate ſo far upon their hiſtory, as to bring one inſtance 
of this once for all, and with it to diſmiſs this intricate point, 
Moſes promiſed the people, that Gop would ſend his angel to 
them, to guide and protect, and to prepare the way for them, 
Moſes goes up into the mountain, and continues there forty days, 
till they gave him over for loſt : uncertain what to do, and fear- 
ful leaſt the Amalekites, or ſome other nation ſhould fall upon them, 
they grew inpatient for this promiſed conductor, and being igno-\ 
rant what kind of one Gop deſigned for them, they take it in an 
Egyptian ſenſe, and in a tumultuous manner gather about Aaron, 
and inſiſt that he ſhould make them ſuch a one. Aaron who 
gueſſed their meaning, caſts a golden calf, no doubt in imitation 
of the Eg yptian Apis; for without the aſſiſtance of their mythology, 
a calf would be one of the laſt creatures that one would chooſe to 
make a ſymbol of the deity 4, and ſets it up in the midſt of the 
camp; and the people, highiy pleaſed with it, begin to pay the u- 
ſual worſhip of ſacrifices, dancing, &c. to it: in the mean time 
Moſes comes down, and ſurpriſes them in the height of their joy, 
upbraids both his brother and the people with their folly and ingra- 
titude, and deſtroys the Foyptianidol. After this he returns imme- 


diately to the top of the mountain, complains of their idolatry and 


ſtubbornneſs, and intreats Gop to pity and forgive them, and 


So, who ſaw that their minds were bent upon ſome outward 


ſymbol, in compaſſion to their infirmity, commands him to make 
an ark, which, though differing in the main from the Egyptian idols, 
yet ſhould ſtill retain ſomething of a reſemblance in the cherubim 
that covered it, which had at leaſt the head of a calf, as ſhall be 
ſhewn in its proper place. Who doth not ſes by all this, that Gon 
did only comply fo far with the carnal genius of that untoward peo- 
ple, as to give them a viſible ſymbol, without condeſcending ſo low, 
at the ſame time, as to permit ſuch a cloſe imitation of what they 
admired in other nations, as might in any wiſe prove a ſnare to them 
in proceſs of time? However, if it be aſked, how ſo polite a nati- 
on as the Egyptians came to chooſe a cow, or calf, to repreſent the 
deity ? we can only add, to what has been ſaid before *, the con - 
jecture of ſome antient and modern authors, ſuch as Suidas in his 
Taper ig, Ru fin in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, Peirrerius in his hierogliphics, 
Hottinger and others, who all ſeem probably enough to think, that 
it was in honour of Jo/zpb, and in memory of the ſeven cows, which 
repreſented the plenty by which he preſerved that country from 
periſhing; and this ſeems the more probable, becauſe ſeveral of 


the molt antient authors, beſides thoſe above quoted, agree, that | 


this ox, or cow, was repreſented carrying a buſhel upon its head 
which might be deſigned to fignify the plenty of corn, which that 
patriarch cauſed to be layed up. But we willingly ſubmit all this 
to our reader's judgment. 


* 1h:d. 5. 
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to that climate (Z), and others as political; but all of them, 
to 


(Z) It cannot be denied, but ſeveral of the Maſaical ordinances 
and prohibitions are of this nature, and were very neceſſary and 
beneficial, not only in Canaan, but in all hot countries. Such were 
thoſe that related to all kind of cleanlineſs, that forbad the nuptial 
commerce at certain periods and all intercourſe with perſons that 
had the leproſy, or any other infectious diſeaſe, and the like. Bur 
ſome learned men have gone farther, and have fancied, that all 
forbidden meats, ſuch as (wine, hares, rabbets, ducks, &c. were, 


if not wholly, yet for the greateſt part, prohibited upon the ſame 
account, namely, as being unwholeſome and detrimental to health 


in thoſe hot climates : to prove this, ſome have taken no ſmall pains 
to ſhew, that we have not a right underſtanding of all thoſe crea- 
tures that are thus forbid, they inſtance out of Nochart (17), that 
the de. Shaphan, which we tranſlate a rabbet, is a kind of rat 


that lives upon the rocks, and conſequently, that the work ſhould 


be tranſlated a rock-rat, which animal he obſerves is of the bigneſs 
of a ſquirrel, and that Paleſtine and Arabia abound with it. We 


ſhall not trouble ourſelves with enquiring how far we do miſunder- 


ſtand the names of thoſe creatures, the eating of whoſe fleſh Mo/:s 
forbids, nor how far ſome, or any of them be really unwholſome to 


eat. It is certain we are not miſtaken in that of the ſwine, which 


whatever be pretended to the contrary, is both commonly and ſafe- 


ly eat in all hot countries, except by the Turks, whoſe law has co- 


pied this, among a great many things from the Zewih. The rab- 
bies indeed will have it, that it was forbid by reaſon of its extreme 
naſtineſs, both in its eating and wallowing in all manner of filth (18) ; 
but yet it is plain, that it never was accounted unwholſome upon 
that account in any country that we know of. We ſhall therefore 
venture to offer what we think is a more probable reaſon, why 
ſwine, hares, geeſe, Fc: were forbid by Moſes ; namely, to pre- 
vent thereby as much as poſſible the 7ewws having any intercourſe 
with other nations, either by being preſent at their feaſts or com- 
mon feſtivals, or contracting affinities with them, by inſpiring them 
with an abhorrence againſt their moſt common meats by this ex- 
preſs prohibition, and allowing them ar the ſame time the uſe of a 
lufficient quantity of others to live comfortabiy by. It is alſo worth 
obſerving, that of all the meats forbidden by the Mo/azc law, the Texo. 
had the fwine in greateit deteſtation, . inſomuch that they rather 
choſe the moſt cruel deaths, than to ſave their lives by eating it. 
How therefore they came to contract ſuch an extreme averſion to 
it, more than to any other, can hardly be accounted for by any 


other way. than by imputing it to their ſeeing it more commonly 


f (17) Le Scene, EF. ona N. Tranſlation p. 124. 5 (18; Mid- 
draſb Tanhama. Middraſb Tehillim. ſupr. verb. Pſal. cxlvi. 7. Vid. 


& Maimonid. More Nevoch part iii. cap. 48. Meyer, de teu on. 


ſacr. Hebr. cap. xi. 15 E16. 


eat 
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to all appearance, calculated with a wife deſign of prefer- 


ving them, both in their obedience to Gop, and from al} 
intermixture with other nations, and from adopting any 
part of their idolatrous worſhip into their own. Beſides theſe 
Aiſes received a great number of political laws properly fo 


called, which related to the welfare and preſervation of their 


common-wealth : of this nature were thoſe which aſcertain- 
ed every man's property, and appointed proportionate puniſh- 
ments to the invaders of it. Such were alſo thoſe of the 
TJubile, which reſtored every man once in fifty years to 
his paternal eſtate, however alienated during that time : the 


ly flain another: ſuch were alſo the great court of judica- 
ture, known afterwards by the name of Sqarhed-im-; their 
other courts of judicature, choice of magiſtrates, and others to 
the ſame end; all which were delivered at ſeveral times, and 
upon divers exigencics, by Gop to N oh and by him com- 
mitted to writing in the ſame order in which he received them *, 


Neither were all theſe laws given to him in the mount, 


though the main part of them was; for after the ſetting up 


of the tabernacle Gon was pleaſed to appear, and to deliver 


his oracles to him from thence. One thing however is re- 


The co- 
venant 
between 
Gop and 


the people 
ratified. 


namely 
would ſend his angel to facilitate their way, and to bring 


ſtrong for them; but that 


markable in that laſt intercourſe we have been mentioning, 
the promiſe which Gop made to Iſrael, that he 


them to the promiſed land; and that, if they proved obedient 
to his voice, and kept themſelves from the pollutions of thoſe 
nations which they went to conquer, he would inject a pa- 
nic fear upon them, ſo that they hauls not be able to reſiſt 
them ; adding, that they ſhould not make a complete con- 
queſt of them at once, leſt the wild beaſts ſhould prove too 
they ſhould carry it on gradually, 
till they had extended it from the Red-ſea unto the fea of the 
Philiflines, and from the deſert unto the river u. 

IMMEDIATELY after this Moſes reared an altar to GoD, 
and offered burnt-ſacrifices and peace-offerings upon it, and 
having cauſed the contents of this new covenant to be read 


to all the people, and exacted a ſolemn promiſe from them 


that they would keep it faithfully, he ratified it by ſprinkling 


* Exod. xxiv. 4. 


| Ibid xxiii. 20. & ſeq. 
ver. 31. DR 


eat by other nations, than any of the reſt, it being looked upon 


as the moſt friendly and nouriſhing to our bodies of any other 


fleſh. And this did exactly aniwer their law-giver's deſign. 


the 


id. 
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the altar, the book, and the people, with the blood of the 
victims, and then ordered twelve pillars to be erected, one 
for each tribe, as a ſtanding monument of this alliance be- 


tween GoD and them. Moſes had no ſooner made an end Moſes 
of this ceremony, than he took with him Aaron, Nadab, A- takes 70 of 
bibu, and ſeventy of the elders of Iſrael, ſome part of the the elders 
way towards the mountain, where they beheld the Gop of #/ toward: 
Iſrael in a kind of viſion, with a pavement of ſaphire-ſtone the moun- 
under him, exceeding the very ſky in brightneſs ; and after . 


he had committed the care of the people unto them, he took 
ua up into the mountain with him, and ſtayed there full 


rty days. It was during this interval, that Gop gave G Bin- 


him the _ tables of ſtone, whereon were written the ten felf into 
commandments by the finger, that is, as the generality ud the cloud, 


expoſitors underſtand it, and indeed the original doth prope 

ly imply, by the immediate command and direction of Gov 

NOT (A; z the plan of the Fewiſh Oe of the taber- 
nacle, 


(A) What charafter theſe tables were written in, whether in 
that which we now call the Samaritan, or in the Mrian, ſhall be 
conſidered, - when we come to f of their writing; and there- 
fore all we ſhall obſerve at ent F them, Ts, that Mo- 
ſe tells us, that they were writ, or en „Mixe 
mine, on this and on that fide (19). From I r Talmud 


tells us (20), that the letters were cut through and through, ſo as 


to be ſeen and read on either fide. And when the queſtion is put, 
. it was poſſible for the middle part of the py final mem 
wel Fane ſamech to 3 itſelf ? the Talmnaiſt anſwers, that it was 
kept ſuf] r we are far enough from 
— fork ſuch fables againſt the plain meaning of the text, which 
at moſt imports no more, than that they were written on both 
ſides, that is, front and back-fide, though it may ſignify only, that 
they were fo on each fide, like the Ss pages of an open book 


in which ſenſe AMoſes's words are generally taken; but what we 


would infer from it, is, that the compilers of that book never 
could dream of the Samaritan being the antient Hebrew character, 
becauſe thoſe . vo letters are of — different ſhape, and needed 
not ſuch a miracle to ſupport the middle, more than any other Jet- 

ter, and yet it is plain, that thoſe who have embraced this notion, 
have quoted the — for it (21) 3 and ſuch has been their pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of this character, that they have miſtaken an 
objection for a poſitive text, and overlooked two or three expreſs 
anſwers which imm follow it, But of this we ſhall have a 
—— iT: the ſequel. As to other particy- | 


10) Exod. xxxii. 1 Ae. 2 lath. (a1) N 
tn 22 — me . hes Whites, & ws 
ol. II. | — lars 
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nacle, and all the utenſils belonging to it, and ſeveral other 
laws concerning the prieſts, Levites, and laity, and, in par- 
ticular, an order for exacting a free-will-offering from all the 
children of 1/racl, according to their abilities, of gold, filyer, 
braſs, ſcarlet, ilk, wool, oil, ſpices, and all other neceſſary 


materials for the tabernacle, ark of the covenant, prieſtly 


lars relating to theſe tables, ſuch as their number, which ſome 
eaſtern authors have multiplied to ten, and others to ſeventeen (22); 


though the Talmud and all the Fewifs rabbies do conſtantly call 


them the two tables of the covenant (23): their ſhape, bigneſs, 
what material they were made of ? which ſome rabbies take to 
have been ſome precious wood, others, ſome precious ftone, as a ruby 
or carbuncle : in what order the ten commandments were writ ? 
whether all the ten upon each table, or half, or ſome part upon 
one, and the reſt upon the other ? theſe, and other ſuch nice en- 
quiries we purpoſely forbear, becauſe the ſcriptures leave us wholly 
in the dark about them. However, we beg leave here to vindicate 
our ſenſe of thoſe expreſſions of Moſes, that theſe tables were writ- 
ten by the finger of Gop, that they were the work of God, and that 
the writing was the writing of Goo, and the like. For though a great 
many expoſitors underſtand them literally, as writ by Gon him- 
ſelf, others by an angel, and others by the ſpirit of Gop, which is 


| ſometimes the finger of Gon (24; yet we think it plain, by 


comparing the words with what. Mo/es ſays in another place (25), 
that Gop commanded him to write the words of the covenant upon 
the ſecond tables, as they had been written in the firſt which he 
had broken, and that he did ſo accordingly ; and what he repeats, 
or rather recapitulates, in Deuteronomy (26), that he (Gop) wrote 
on the ſecond tables, according to the writing of the firſt, the ten 
commandments ; it is plain, we ſay, that the words can imply no 
more, than that they were writ by the command and direction of 


| Gov, and that Aoſes was the perſon that wrote the firſt, as well 
as the laſt ; though the common opinion of antient and modern ex- 


poſitors is, that Gop wrote the firſt, and he the laſt (27). 


The Mohammedans tell us, that Gop cammanded the angel Ca- 


briel to take the heavenly pen, which is the gaming of the name 


of Gop, and to dip it into the river of light, and to write the ten 
laws upon the tables. And that after Moſes had broke them, the 


angels carried the fragments up into heaven again, except one 
piece about half a yard long, which was afterwards depoſited in 


due ark (28). 


(22) FVid. Herbelot's Bibliat. Qrient. in loc. (2 3) Taln. jaſ. 


wid. etiam. DAN N 7 Cantic. e. (24) Vid. 
Exod. viii. —_—_— 1 wn & al FE PIP 27, 28, 


(26) Cap x. 4. (27) Cypr. /ib: de S. Spirit. Auguſt, queſt. i 
Exed. 186. Jun. Villet. Rabbis, wid. Munſt. & al. in loc. (28) Lid. 
Bibliet. Orient. p. 649. 8 5 , 

| N | | robes- 


% é—ͤ-w1 8 
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robes, and all other things that were to be appointed for the 
public worſhip . The care of making all theſe things was 
to be committed to Bezaleel, of the tribe of Fudah, and A- 
haliab of the tribe of Dan, two perſons whom Gop had en- 
dowed with an extraordinary ſkill and wiſdom to contrive 
and execute all theſe grand deſigns, according to his di- 
rections 9, ET 

In the mean time, the people, who had ſeen A eſes go up 
and enter into the cloud, whilft the top of the mountain was 
all in flames ?,* after they had waited above a month for him, 
began to give him over for loſt, In this uncertain condition 
they aſſembled themſelves, in a riotous manner, about Aaron's 


return, they expected that he ſhould make them ſome gods 
to go before them ; and ſuch was his extreme weakneſs and 
cowardice, that he doth not ſeem to have heſitated one mo- 
ment, whether he ſhould refuſe or comply with their requeſt, 
but to have directed them immediately to bring him a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of their gold ornaments, to make them a golden 
calf, A learned Romiſh writer has indeed taken a deal of 
pains to vindicate this mean action of the Few; high-prieſt, 
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Ir given 
over by the 


in compliment to his own, to whom he dedicates the work 1, 


which was however univerſally condemned, even by thoſe 
of his own church. And indeed the moſt that can be ſaid 


in Aaron's defence is, that he did not perhaps think the people 


would be ſo ready to part with their golden ornaments, eſpe- 


cially the women, from whom he bids them to tear or ſnatch 


them; but when he found how quickly his orders were obey- 
ed, he made no ſcruple to be as quick as they in anſwering 
their requeſt, ſo that by the next day the calf was ſet up. 


with them, who firſt put it into the people's head to aſk for 
theſe gods : they add, that Aaron had no hand in the caſting 
of it in that form, but that it was done by ſome Egyptian 


conjuror by dint of magic, which they prove from the ſhort 


time he took in making it, and from Aaron's words to Mo- 


ſes e they gave me (their gold) and I caft it into the fire, and 


there came out this calf. But we may juſtly affirm, that 


they who undertake to vindicate Aaron's weakneſs, whether 
Jeus or Chriſtians *, do act with leſs modeſty than Foſephus, - 


» Exod, a cap. xxv. ad cap. xxx. © Ibid. xxxi. paſſ. 


Vid. Exod. xxiv. 16, 17. 4 Movczvs de Vitul. Aur. ap. 
Oper. Critic. Vol. II. p. 4415. vid etiam BA v L. DiR.ſub. voc. 
Aaron. Bennvurter'sHiſt. du peup. de Dieu in loc. Calm & al. 


2 2 A = who 


tent, and told him, that, as they wholly deſpaired of Moſes's people. 


The greateſt part of the Fews ſeem to throw the fault of this 757 geld 
whole tranſaction upon the Egyptians that were come out © /* u. 
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nant teſtimonies of his faithfulneſs and fincerity. However, 
_ parted with their gold ear-rings to Aaron, who loſt no time 


to have it caſt according to his promiſe (B); and, having ſet | 
"7 Le it 


brought him the metal. The miſtake is 
ing to the various ſenſe of the verb MY; 


word N. Cherret, which though it may r enough be 
it is uſed; yet 


neck downwards (32), in imitation of the E 
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who ſaw too plainly, that it were in vain to offer any thing 
by way of excuſe, ſeeing Moſes doth ſo ſeverely reprove and 
condemn him for it”, and therefore hath r choſen to 
ſuppreſs it wholly, than to record a deed fo little to his pre- 
deceſſor's credit, however gloſſed or palliated. Had not 
Moſes had a greater regard to truth, than to the honour of 
his brother, we ſhould have loſt this among many other preg- 


the people were ſo eager for this new god, that they willingly 


r Exod. xxxii. 21. 


(B) Our verſion and ſeveral others, have given us a very un- 
couth account of the caſting of this golden calf, by making Aaron 
faſhion it with a graving tool, after he had caſt it in a mould (29) : 
that of Geneve is ſtill more ridiculous, which makes him engrave it 
firſt, and caft it afterwards. For to ſay nothing of the improbabi- 
lity of engraving having been known ſo ſoon, when we meet with 
nothing like it in all the fine work of Solomon's temple ſo long at- 
ter, which was v t with more art and greater deliberation, it 
is plain, that Aaron could not have time enough to get the mould 
ready, the metal melted, and the idol caſt, and engraven into the 
bargain, becauſe he ſet it up on the very morrow after they had 
owing to their not attend- 
Tur, which ſignifies, 
| form, nor to that of the 


to tie up, and bind, as well as to Habe, 


rendered a grævixg tool in one or two places 


in others it ſignifies @ bay : accordingly, Naamen, the Syr-an, is 


ſaid to have tied up two talents of filver in two bags (30), in which 
place theſe two words . Tæur, and N are uſed. We think 
therefore thoſe in the right, who have rendered the verſe now in 
queſtion, and Aaron received them (the gold ear- rings) and tied them 
in a bag, and got them caſt into a molten calf (31). 
As for the calf itſelf, ſome antient fathers have been of opinion, 
that it had only the face of one, and the form of a man from * 
an %, (33); 
others have thought it to have had the head of an =—_ no 
body joined to it: But, however, the moſt 1 opinion is, 
that it was a whole calf in imitation of the Egyptian Apis. But 


whatever the ſhape of it was, it is plain from ſome of the prophets 


| (2g) Red. nail. 4. (30) 2 Ben (31) Le 
Scen. Eſay on a NM. Firſ. ( D Clerc & Calmet' Com- 


ment. in Rand. in lor. (33) Nu. Herodot. 46. ii. cap. 41. 
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it upon a pedeſtal, in full ſight of all the camp, and reared 
up an altar before it, told them in their own dialect, that 
theſe were the gods which brought them out of Egypt, and 
appointed the next day as a ſolemn feſtival to their new made 
deity ; which they began with offering burnt-facrifices and 
peace-offerings to it, and concluded with feaſting and dan- 


In the mean time Gop, who ſaw what paſſed in their 
camp, and that the ungrateful 7/raelites were rendering them- 


ſelves more unworthy than ever of his care and protection, 


informed Moſes of it, who had ſpent by this time full _y 


days in faſting and prayer ; but with ſuch threatening expreſ- 


ſions againſt thoſe idolaters, as made him fear that ſome 
heavy puniſhment, if not total deſtruction, was going to 


fall upon them; but though Gop did comfort him at the 


ſame time with promiſes of making him the father of as nu- 
merous a nation, as that of the Iſraelites then was, yet he 
rather choſe to intercede for them, and ceaſed not to ſue for 
their pardon, till he had obtained a kind of promiſe of it 
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from him. After this. taking the two tables and his ſervant Moſes 
Toſhud with him, he came down from the mountain, and aner dows 
was ſcarce got to the foot of it, when he was ſurprized with fm the 
their ſtrange ſhoutings, which, as he thought, were neither mount. 


like thoſe of a flying or a purſuing army, but it was not 
long before he beheld the ſad cauſe of it, the calf which his 


brother had ſet up, and the people dancing round it. His 
concern was ſo great, that the firſt way he expreſſed it by, Breaks the 
was by breaking the two tables, after which he went and iwotables 


upbraided his puſillanimous brother in the ſtrongeſt terms, for 
having ſo eaſily yielded to the people's ſhameful deſire, aſ- 
ſuring him, that he had brought a horrid fin upon them, 
and had now made them naked to their ſhame in the midſt of 


their enemies, meaning thereby, that he had publickly ex- 
poſed their idolatrous and ftubborn diſpoſition to all the 
world, and layed them open, naked and defenceleſs to all 


their enemies, by forfeiting the divine protection, which a- 
lone could bring them ſafe into the promiſed land. 
AARON failed not to lay the blame on the tumultuous 


people, which forced him to comply with their requeſt ; but 


(34), and eſpecially from St. Stephen's words, in their hearts they 
returned into Egypt, and forced Aaron to make them a molten calf 
(35) ; that they learned their idolatry, and contracted this pro- 
penſty to it, during their abode in Fgype. 


(34) Tai. Brel. Ama & al. af. (35) Abs i 39. & 65 
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Moſes, inſtead of liſtening to his excuſes, ſet himſelf imme- 
diately about the deſtruction of the idol, and the puniſhment 
of ſuch of the delinquents, whom his preſence had not driven 
away from the place where it was ſet up. He cauſed the 
calf to be taken down, in order to have it burnt, and ground 
into powder, and caſt into the water, of which he after- 
wards made all the people to drink (C). Whilſt this was 


doing, 


(C) This action of Moſes, of melting, grinding, and powdering, 
the golden idol, in order to make the people drink it with the 


water into which he threw it, is {o contrary to our preſent phi- 


loſophy, and the account which the Alchymiſts give us of the 


nature of gold, that it has been ſtrangely canvaſſed by the incre- 


dulous, and very aukwardly defended by others. However it is 


plain, that gold may be reduced to a fine and almoſt. impalpable 
powder, and it is no more than all our gold-beaters know how to 
do. It is true, Mo/es might have ſome particular ſecret for doing 


it, which we know nothing of; neither is it improbable, that the 
Egyptians and other nations might know ſome things concerning 


that metal, which have been ſince loſt. Nothing has been more 


commonly received, than the notion that gold cannot be deſtroy- 
ed, by people's running into favourite hypotheſes, perhaps up- 
on ſome experiments not rightly underſtood, or not ſufficiently bot- 


tomed And yet the royal academy at Paris have a burning glaſs that 
will vitrify it in an inſtant, by evaporating all the ſulphur of it, 


which crackles and flies up in a thick ſmoke, whilft the glaſs 


that remains can never be reduced into any other form. And 


Borrichius aſſures us, that he has, by a conſtant trituration of that 


metal in ſome ſimple diſtilled water, during the ſpace of thirty 


days, raiſed this ſu!phur up to the ſurface of the water, upon 
which it appeared like a fine red oil, whilſt all the reſt that 
ſubſided was only a greyiſh powder, which could never be redu- 
ced into any thing afterwards, but appeared in all reſpects the 
ſame with that which he had got out of baſer metals by the 
ſame method of trituration ; though none of the latter, not even 
ſilver, ever afforded any thing like that beautiful oil which gold 
did (36). | | 

The Rabbies, according to cuſtom, tell us, that the reaſon of 


Maſes's making the people drink this gold-powder, was in order 


to know the idolaters from the reſt, and that as ſoon as they had 
drank it, the beards of the former turned red; and the cabaliſts 


add, that the idol weighed 125 guintals, or hundreds, which they 


gather from the Hebrew word OD, Maſſchah, whoſe nume- 


(36) Vid. B. Sigogn. V. Arb. 
e 5 
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doing, he cried aloud, who is on the Lok p's fide? and 
finding, that the ſons of Levi did immediately join them - 
ſelves to him, he commanded them to gird on their ſwords, 
and to go and ſlay all indifferently whom they found ſtill at 
that idolatrous feaſt, without regard to age, or quality, kin- _ 
dred, | friendſhip, or acquaintance. Theſe went forthwith Te Le. 
from Moſes's preſence, and puniſhed with immediate death vites 4%½ 
about three thouſand of the delinquents, whom they found | 20s _- 
ſtill ſtraggling about in the midſt of their mirth. Some copies 7 . 
of the ſeptuagint and the vulgate ſay twenty three, and 
others thirty three thouſand; but beſides, that the original 
mentions no more than three thouſand, and thoſe verſions are 
acknowledged by ſeveral eminent men of the church of Rome 
to be corrupt in this place +, it is hardly probable, that they 
could make a greater ſlaughter in ſo ſhort a time. This 
timely zeal of the tribe of Levi, againſt thoſe idolaters, did 
not go long unrewarded: for it did not only wipe off that 
blemiſh which their progenitor had entailed upon them, for 
the bloody maſſacre of the Shechemites, but in a very ſhort Their Zeal 
time procured them the Levitical prieſthood ; which, though mel exwards 
| ſubordinate to that of Aaron and his poſterity, did entitle 
them to the tenths of all kinds of beaſts, fruits, and grain in 
Jrael; to the inferior miniſtry of the tabernacle, and after- 
wards of the temple; to a place in the judicial courts of every 
city and town; to the property of thirty five cities with all 
their lands, ſome of which were appointed cities of refuge ; 
and to ſeveral other privileges and immunities, of which fur- 
ther account ſhall be given in its proper place. In the mean 
time the people who were witneſles of this dreadful example 
on the delinquents, and heard with what ſeverity Moſes had 
reproved his brother, were under the greateſt conſternation ; 
but whether it were that his anger was by this time ſomewhat _ | 
difarmed, he contented himſelf with upbraiding them with 1 
their ingratitude and extreme folly, promiſing them however, 1 
that he would go up to the mountain again, and try how far | 
his prayers could prevail with the divine mercy, and avert the Moſes re 
puniſhment which they had deſerved. He went up accord- turns to 
ingly, and interceded ſo powerfully for them, that he at#% more, 


+ Cajer. VATABI. Lirpoman. A. MoxTan. & al. vid. 
1 Cor. x. 8. = 9 


ical W rical letters make 125. But why quintals, rather than pounds, 
1 ounces, or talents, they give no reaſon for (37). 


(37, R. Tauchum in Elle Shem. Rab. ſe. 42. 
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length obtained, not only their pardon, but a renewing of 


God's former promiſe of bringing them into the promiſed 
land under the conduct of his angel. However, both the 
pardon and promiſe were ſo far conditional, that the people 
were to make ſome attonement for their rebellion, by a 
ſolemn and public a& of humiliation, and a promiſe to be 
more obedient for the future ; for in cafe they ſhould, by a 
further relapſe, bring down a freſh puniſhment upon them- 
ſelves, this idolatry was likewiſe to be puniſhed along with 


it (D) f. One of theſe conditions the people immediately 


embraced, and a ſolemn faſt was kept throughout the whole 


camp, during which they diveſted themſelves of all their 


gaudy apparel and coſtly ornaments: and, in memory of this 
fin, and of the breaking of the two tables, the Fews obſerve 
that faſt yearly even to this day. At the ſame time Gos, to 
adminiſter ſome comfort to Maſes, whom he ſaw labouring 
under ſuch a heavy load of grief and care, and as a further 


mark of his particular favour, was pleaſed, at his requeſt, to 


grant him a ſight of his glory, that is, as the context explains 
it ©, a ſight of that angel, or rather divine conductor, under 


whoſe direction and care _y were to go and conquer the 
promiſed land ( — : 


MOSES 


f Exod. XXXV. SM Ibid. c xxxiii. ver. 12, ka” 


(D) The Jews have underſtood theſe words in fo unlimited 
2 late that they tell us upon the authority of one of their great. 
eſt rabbies, quoted by the Talmud (38), that Gop doth not in- 
flict any puniſhment upon the world for any crying fault, in which 
there is not one twenty fourth part of this ſin of the golden 
hy another (39), afraid leſt that 
proportion ſhould have been long ago exhauſted hath confined it 
to the I/raelites, and allows but about one ounce of the gold 
calf to go into the doſe of every ſuch puniſhment ; ſo that it can 
hardly fail of laſting a conſiderable while, eſpecially if the calf 
weighed fo many hundred weights as they tell us it did. How- 
ever it is plain by the text, that Gop did only deſign to deter 
them from relapfing into the like crime, by threatening, that in 
ſuch a caſe he — inflict a double puniſhment upon them. 
(E) It muſt be owned, that the — which Moſes gives us 
of this divine viſion, is nohe of the cleareſt, and that ſome 2 0f the 
expreſſions he uſes, ſuch as that he ſhould not ſee Gop's face, 


but only his back, &c. have induced ſome free thinkers to tax him 


and all the Fews after him with beiag Anthropomoryhites, till they 
(38) R. Iſaac in Talmud. Treg. Canbedr. (39) Mof. Gerun- 


Len. rd. M unſt. in loc | 
0 | learned 


ay Tn 4.4 
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MOSES ftayed in the mount another forty days and nights, 
during which, he tells us, he neither eat nor drank (F), but 


CHA incnt 


learned a more refined divinity from the Baby/5nians during their 
captivity. But it muſt be remembered, that -ofes ſpoke to a groſs 


and carnal people, in a languaage far from copious, eſpecially in 


words or idioms ſuitable either to the deity, or to the dignity of 


the preſent glorious tranſaction; and that it is therefore no won- 
der, if he borrows his expreſſions from outward and ſenſible ob- 


jefts and actions. It is plain, that thoſe who wrote in Grech, which 


is vaſtly more rich than the Hebrew, even the very writers of the 
new teſtament, and the primitive fathers, who were the fartheſt 
from having any ſuch abſurd ideas of the godhead, have been 
forced to make uſe of the ſame figurative expreſſions in many 
places of their writings, for want of more proper and intelligi- 
ble ones, which were equally wanting in that as in the other 
tongue. Neither doth it appear that the Jews themſelves under- 
ſtood Moſes's words in that groſs ſenſe, becauſe it is plain that 
they had a notion, that this angel, or apparition, which directed 


them through the wilderneſs, was the M:f5ah, who did then take 
a viſible appearance, which they called the Helinab, from (py. 


Shakan, to dwell, under which he delivered his oracles and com- 
mands to them. Which Shekinab, though ſome underſtand of ail 


the appearances which Gop took from the beginning, ard others, 
either of the Shetinab of fire and water, or of the fiery and 


cloudy pillar ; yet all agree that it was the NA NDO. XI, 
 bakabod, the throne. of glory, which was one of the {even things 


which they affirm to have been created before the world (40). 

However, to diſculpate at once the Jewiſb lawgiver from ſuch 
an imputation, we need but call ty mind the glorious deſcriptions 
he gives almoſt every where, eſpecially in Deuteronomy, of the 


godhead ; what pains he takes to deter the F-2vs from making 


any repreſentation of it under any form whatſoever, by remind- 
ing them, that when Gop was ſo pleaſed to diſplay his glory up- 
on mount Sinai at the delivering of the ten commands, they ſaw 
no ſhape nor likeneſs, but only they heard his dreadful voice. 
Theſe fo frequent inculcations may therefore be reafonably looked 


upon as a key to them, how to underſtand al! thoſe other expreſ- 


ons which he had been forced to accommodate to their capacity, 


that is, not in a literal ſenſe, but in ſach a one as was worthy of 


the deity, and the dignity of the ſubject. 


(F) Buxterf quotes a Jewiſh proverb out of the large comment 
on Exodes, with reſpect to this miraculous faſting of Maſes, which 


is to chis purpoſe: that above, where there is neither eating or 
drinking, 4:e/+s ſtaid 80 days, and became like the angels, and 


* below, where men do eat and drink, miniſtring angels cane 


(40) Fid. Chald. Paravh in le. & in Geneſ. i 1. Raya. Mart. 
mg. fd. Daplets, cont. fud Munſt & 4. | 
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4 gereral 
ef-ring ef men ſhewed the greateſt eagerneſs and readineſs to contribute 


ell the 
Feople. 
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ſpent his whole time in praying and making two other tables, 
like unto thoſe which he had broken, and in receiving ſome fur- 
ther inſtructions from Gop; after which he came down again 
to the people, Who were not a little ſurprized to obſerve, 
that his face had contracted ſuch a glorious luſtre during bis 
receſs, that they could not intenſely behold it. This obliged him 
to coverit with a vail whenever he was to ſpeak to them, but 
he took it off whenever he went to receive Gop's com- 
mands u. By this time the people were become a little more 


tractable, and he had no ſooner acquainted them, among o- 


ther things, that they ſhould every one bring a free-will-of- 
fering of all ſorts of materials for the tabernacle, ark, uten- 
ſils, prieſtly garments, and the like, but both men and wo- 


their richeſt jewels, metals, and other precious things which 


they had got out of the ſpoils of the Egyptians and Amalekites ; 


ſo that in one day he beheld them laying at his feet a more 


than ſufficient quantity of precious ſtones, gold, ſilver, braſs, 
| ſhittim and cedar-wood, filk, cotton, linen, and the fineſt 


wool of purple, ſcarlet and other colours, of the ſkins of 


rams, badgers and goats richly died, and laſtly of the richeſt 


oils, ſpices, ointments and perfumes ; all which he diſtri- 


buted to proper perſons to be wrought, and made Bezalee! 


and Aboliab overſeers of all the work w. Theſe ſhewed ſuch 
> Exod. xxxiv, „I xxxv, 20, 21. & ſeq. 
* down, and eat and drank like them (41), by which one would | 


bde apt to think they attributed both the one and the other, ra- 


ther to a change of climate, than to a miracle.” However, with- 


out enquiring whether Moſes, and afterwards Chrift, were miracu- 


louſly ſupported without any kind of ſuſtenance or hot, we beg 


leave to obſerve, that the words which Griſt quotes from Me/e:, 


that man doth not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 


 ceedeth out of the mouth of GOD +, contains an hebraiſm, which 
cannot be retained in a verſion, without conveying a wrong idea. 
Ward, in the original doth often ſignify bing, and is often uſed 


in that ſenſe in the new teſtament, as where it is ſaid, and wwe are 
witneſſes of theſe words, that is, of theſe things or tranſactions. The 
text ought therefore to have been rendered, Man ſhall not live by 


bread alone, but by every thing that Gop has appointed or ordained for 


* 
. 


bis nouriſhment ; ſince it is plain that Mo/es ſpeaks in the place 
quoted not of his faſting, but of the manna which Gon gave the 
Ißraclites initead of bread, 1 fs 


(41) Vid. Buxtorf. Læric. ſab. rad. DN). + Matth. iv. 4 
out if Dont. viii. 3. * Le Scen. Ey ox a N. Ferſ. 
diliger.ce 
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diligence, and employed ſo many hands in the work, that 

the tabernacle, and all its rich furniture and coſtly apparatus, 

were finiſhed, and ſet up at the foot of mount Sinai, in leſs 

than ſix months. Aaron and his ſons, being ſolemnlyconſecrated Aaron con- 
prieſts, began to offer up all kinds of ſacrifices upon the new /ecrated 
altar according to the law of Moſes. Soon after this, the 5ig5-prief. 
heads of each tribe came and appeared before Maſes and < 
Aaron, and preſented a very conſiderable offering to Gon, 

in fix waggons drawn each by two oxen, all which were 

received by Moſes, and ſet atide for the ſervice of the taber- 

nacle F. Thus was this pompous worſhip begun, in the 

framing and inſtituting of which Gop was pleaſed to com- 

ply with their groſs and carnal minds, which he ſaw was 
incapable of being affected with a purer and more ſpiritual 

pron, | N 
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Aron, Moſes's brother, married to Eliſbeba the ſiſter of 
Naaſbon, and daughter of Amminadab,ſon of Eæron, 500. 
Commanded by God, to go and meet his brother, ibid. 
The ſtate of his family at that time, ibid. Joins Moſes at 

mount Horeb, 505. Preſents himſelf with Maſes be- 
fore the Egyptian king, to demand the diſmiſſion of the 
2 506. He and his ſons ſolemnly conſecrated 
— 571. By his throwin a handful of 'aſhes of the 
into the air, boils break out upon men and beaſts, 

515. In Mofes's abſence caſts a golden calf, which he ſets 
up, with an altar, in the ſight of all the camp, 563. His 
weakneſs in 2 with the W of the 


Jews, 


574 


I 


ews, ibid. Some endeavour to extenuate his fault, ibid. 
pbraided by Moſes, ibid. His excuſe, 565. 
Abana and Pharpar, ſtreams of the © HG or Barra- 
dy, that waters Damaſcus, 235 (C ) 
Abdaſtartus, king of Tyre, 3 his nurſe's ſons, 341. 
Abdemonus, a Tyrian, employed by Her iram, king of 7. yre, to 
explain the riddles of Solomon, 340, 
Abdolominus, ſee Ballonymus. | 
Abel Mizraim, or the mourning of the Egyptians, a place i in 
Canaan ſo called, becauſe Jacob's family, in carrying his 
body to be interred i in the cave of Machpelah, madea halt 
here to perform a funeral ceremony, 451. 
Abihu, the ſon of Aaron, by Eliſbeba, 500. "Ee con- 
ſecrated prieſts with his 3 Nadab, 571. 
Abimelech, king of the Philiſtines, a holy and juſt perſon, 
202. His obliging behaviour towards Abraham, ibid. A. 


braham binds his poſterity. by oath to live in amity with 
that of Abimelech, 204. | 


Abimelech II. a juſt and pious prince, his obliging behaviour 


towards Jſaac and Rebekah, 205, &c. Repreſented by 
Joſephus as a bad and corrupt prince, 206 , (P). Renews 
with [ſaac the covenant made by” his father with Hiraven, 
207. 
Abraham, the ſon of Terah, the roth in a lineal deſcent from | 
Shem, the ſon of Noah, 355. Born in Ur of the Chaldees, 
from whence he comes with his father into Haran, ibid. 
Commanded by God to depart from Haran into a land 
vhich he ſhould ſhew him, 356. Aſſured that in his ſeed 
all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed, ibid. Goes 
into the land of Cangar, ibid. God appears to him and 


' promiſes that land to his poſterity, 357. Forced by a fa- 


mine to remove into E Opt, ibid. King of Egypt taken 


with Sarab's beauty, ſhews extraordinary favours to Abra- 
ham, 358. Returns to Bethel 59. Separates from Lot, 
ibid. Reſcues him from Chedarlaomer, 361, Removes to 


* | Hitron, ibid. Aram $ name changed to Hirabamg * 


Etymology of both, ibid. (O). Commanded to cir- 
cumciſe ll the males of his ily, ibid. Aſſured that 
his wife ſhould dear him a ſon, ibid, Circumciſed with his 


family, Entertains dee angels, 368. A ſon pro- 
miſed 7075 F Wife Sarah, > is 85 din, * 


Iſaac born, 375 3. Sende away a and 4 pas 274. 


Makes 4 co engnt With Abimelec ibid. ommand- 
ed to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac, 37 5. But countermanded 
dr. an age, 316. Sarob — He buys the cave 


of 
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of Mathpelah, 379. Sends his ſervant to get a wife for Iſaac, 
380. Being 141 years old marries Keturah, and has fix ſons 
by her, 382, 383. Dies and is buried in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, 383. Traditions or fictions of the Fews, Arabi- 


ans, and Indians, relating to the 3 of Abraham, 
83, (Q). 


Athemenes, brother to Xerxes, governor of Egypt, br. 1 


killed in a battle, 62. 

Achiſp, king of the Philiſtines, 222. | Receives David and 
his wife, and treats. them with great hoſpitality, 223. 
Marches againſt the Iſraelites and drives them before him 
with great ſlaughter, 225: Kills Saul and his three ſons, 
and hangs up their bodies upon the walls of Bethſban, ibid. 


Achſhaph king of; joins Jabin, king of Hazor, againſt the 


Ifraelites, 4 is 2 by Jaſbua, 178. 


Achorit, king of Egypt, joins Evagoras, king of Cyprus, Ec. 
againſt the Perſians, 65. Dies, ibid. 


Aftiſanes, the Ethiopian, drives Amoſis from the throne of E- 


gypt, 29. Unites Egypt and Ethiopia, 31. Sends all the 


Egyptian thieves and robbers to Rhinecorura, ibid. 


Adad, or Ader, a chief deity of the Syrians, 255. How re- 


oreſented, ibid. (E). 
Hab, firſt wife of Eſau, ſee Judith. 
Adonai, the meaning of this word, 488 (T). 


Adenis, river of Phænice, at certain ſeaſons and upon certain | 


occaſions appears bloody, 300. Whence the ſuperſtitions 


in memory of Thammuz or Adonis yearly wounded, ibid. 


5 Cauſe of that appearance in the river, ibid. Adonis of the 


8 Tbammuz; and Ofris were ane, 312, 313. 


One of the Phanician deities, ibid. His father one 
8 an Aſſyrian, founder of Paphos in Cyprus, 316, 
317. The origin of the rites performed in hogour of him 

the Phænicians, ibid. & ſeq. 
N king of Beze#, infamous for his cruelty and inſo- 


lence, 180. His city taken by the {/raelites, himſelf made 


priſoner, and carried to Jeruſalem, where he died, ibid. 


Admizedet king | eruſalem, beſieges Gibeon, 177. He 
and bis army cut of by Toſbna in a molt miraculous man- 
ner, ibid. 


gag, the firſt, or among the firſt kings, of the 1 


152. Their laſt king bore the ſame name, ibid. Taken 
and ſpared by Sau}, but put to death by Samuel, 154. All 
their other — 


. to bur bore the ſame appellati- 
on, 152. 


Ageusr, 


Aber, 


Anlebizes deſcended from E ſau's firſt-born, 1 


5 pon the Iſraelites after their 
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Agener, firſt king of Phenice, mentioned by the Greeks, 328. 
Account of his family, ibid. & ſeq. 

Ahab king of Hrael, defeats, with a ſmall body of Iſraelites, 
the vaſt hoſt of the Syrians before Samaria, 356. And in the 
plain of Apbet again with great ſlaughter, 277. His gene- 
rous behaviour to Ben-hadad imploring his mercy, 278. 


duce ſeveral cities and add them to their dominions, 230. 


Abimen, one of the three ſons of nah, expelled by Caleb 
| from Hebron, 181 (B). 


Aboliab and ' Bezalcel ſet over the workmen employed in 


the making bf the tabernacle, 


| . Abolibamah, ſecond wife of Toes, i ſee Baſhemah. 
Atbyrte, daughter of Seſoftris, 22. | 
Ai king of, repulſes the {ſrachtes, 175. His town taken, 


ann + aa mT Joſhua, ibid. Himſelf 
ibi IB 


Mleftryo, a ſacred perſon ſo called anos the Syrians, 262. 
Alexander the great beſieges Tyre, 348. His cruelty tow ards 


. - the Tyrians, 351. 


Alexandria upon the Sinus Ifcus, a town in 4. 23 3. 

Allon-bachuth, or the oak of m n, why ſo called, 412. 

Alonymus, ſee "Belloxymas. 

Amalck, the ſon of Eſau's firſt-born, Eliphaz, b 7 his concu- 
bine Timnahb, and father of the Amalelites, 1 

ed among the dukes in the land of Edom, ibid. His gene- 

alogy according to the Arabians, ibid. (A) See Amalehites. 


48. How this 
family came to ſeparate from the others of Eſau's line, 
149. The ſpot they firſt pitched upon was not probably 

at any great diſtance from dhe, 150. Originally uſed 
circumciſion, 151. Their arts, ſciences, Ec. ibid. Their 
government monarchical, 152. Their king ſpoken of by 
Balaam as far above all others, and they tiled the firſt of 

nations, ibid. Said by the Arabian hiftorians to have con- 

quered Egypt, and potleſſed- . 
rations, ibid. The only nation mentioned to have fallen 

ren Far . 

But alter a put to WI 
heavy dootn, that for this 1 her nn ſhould be put 
out from under heaven, ibid. Miſs no 

ing the [ſraelites,- but fall by their own'fwords, * 

vaded by Saul at the head of 200,000 men, and all cut o 
except ſome te who fled their ; their kingdom 10 
waſte, and their king taken priſoner and hewn to pieces by 
Samuel, 154, & ſeq. The few that polleſs * 
ves 


king of Judab, invaded by the Philiſtines, who re- 


Is reckon- 


* 


A, 


J 
ſelves again of their deſolate country, but are again butcher- 
ed and diſperſed by David, 155. They renew the war 
againſt Dauid, ſeize and burn Ziklag, but fave the lives of 
the inhabitants, 155. Take David's two wives, ibid. 
But in their return are all cut off, except 400 who ſaved 


_ themſelves by flight, 156. Utterly deſtroyed and diſperſed 
by the Simeonites, 156. Moſes ordered to vow a laſting 


war againft them, till their very remembrance was quite 
blotted out, 546. What induced them to fall upon the 
Iſraelites, on their march to Canaan, ibid (U). Seem to be 
the ſame people who are by the Greeks ftiled thepherds, 72. 
Opinions of the Arabian hiſtorians concerning their deſcent 
and country, 317 (A) What the Arabians ſay of them, 
bears an affinity to what the Egyptian records report of the 
Phenician hiſtory, 152 (F). Suppoſed to have fled into 
Afric, ibid. 
Ama ſis betrays Apries king of Egypt, 50. And drives him 
from the throne, 52. How he induced the Egyptians, de- 
ſpiſing him on account of his mean extraction, to pay him 
the reſpect due to his ſtation, ibid. Builds a very magnifi- 
cent portico to the temple of Minerva at Sais, 53. His 
other public works, ibid. & ſeq. The happy ſtate of Egypt 
under him, and his laws, 54. Favours the Greeks, and 
is viſited by Solon, 54. Marries a Greek, 55. A miracle 


on this occaſion, ibid. His conſecrated donations to 
Greece, ibid. & 56. The firſt that ſubdued Cyprus, 56. 
his latter days unhappy, and why, ibid. Betrayed by 


Pbanes of Halicarnaſſus, 58. Makes Polycrates the tyrant 


of Samos his enemy, 58 & 59. Dies, 59. His dead body 


taken out of the tomb and burnt, 61. 


 Amaſis, or Ammoſis, another king of Egypt, 29. His ſubjects 
join with the Ethiopians to drive him from the throne, on 


account of his violence and injuſtice, ibid. | 
Amenophis, the ſon of Rameſes, thought by ſome to be the 


ſame whom the Greeks call Belus, and to have reigned in 


Egypt when the Iſraelites went out of it, 505 (B). - 
Amminadab, the ſon of Earon, and father of Naaſſon and Eli- 
ſheba, wife to Aaron, 500. 
Ammihud, king of Geſbur, 292. % os or 
Ammonites, the poſterity of Ammon, or Ben Ammi, the 
oft-ſpring of Lot and his younger daughter, 97. Pol. 
ſſeſs themſelves of the country called after their 
name Ammonitis, after driving out the Zamzummims, 
ibid. Deſcription of Ammonitis, ibid. They had kings, 
and were circumciſed, and principally addicted to huſban- 
dry, 98. Their religion 99. Diſpollzdled of great part 
Vor. II. 5 B. b h 5 of 
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of their country by Sihon the Amorite, 101. Recover their 
country, and poſſeſs themſelves of Gilead, which they hold 
twenty eight years, but are at laſt driven out by Fephtha, | 
102, 103. Renew the war with the Iſraelites, but are 
routed. and intirely diſperſed by Saul, 103. Occaſion of | 
the war between them and David, 104 & ſeq. Account 
of this war, 107. Their country plundered, cities de- 
moliſhed, and moſt of the inhabitants put to death, in 
a cruel manner, by the officers of David, ibid. Join 
the Meabites againſt Fehoſhaphat king of Fudah, ibid. 
Overthrown by, and made tributaries to, Uzziah king of 
Fudah, 108. Rebell in the reign of Jetham, but are over- |} 
thrown and forced to pay a heavy tribute, ibid. Are at- 
tacked by Ncbuzaradan the Babylonian general, their | 
country put to tire and ſword, their king Baalis, and moſt | 
of the nobles carried into captivity, according. to the pro- 
pheſy of Ames, 108. Give all the diſturbance they are 
able to the rebuilding of the temple of Feruſalem, 109. 
Fight againſt Judas Aaccabeus, but are routed, their cities 
taken, and their wives and children carried into captivity, 
109. At the beginning of the ſecond century of the Chriſ- 
tiau æra were ſtill a numerous nation, ibid. Now blended 
with the Arabians, ibid. Joined to hire Balaam to curſe 
the {/raelites, 85 & gg. „„ 


Anorites, or Emorites, inhabitants of Canaan, 159. Deſcrip- 


tion of their country, ibid. Confine the children of Dan 
to their mountains, 182. Reduced by the houſe of Jaſepb 
and Dan, ibid. Some left to prove Iſrael, 183. With 
whom they live in common, ibid. Reduced to a ſtate of 
ſlavery by Solomon, 188. 


Amyrtæus holds the fens of Egypt, after his country was re- 


duced by the Perſians, 64. Sallies out, drives the Per- 
ſians from Egypt, and becomes king of the whole country, 
ibid. Is atterwards overthrown by the Perſians, ibid. 
His death, ibid. „„ 

Anak, one of the ſeven dukes over the poſſeſſion of the de- 
ſcendants of Scir, 138. What meant thereby,, ibid. (O). 
From him the A:ai#ims derived their name, 170, (Z). His 

three ſons driven from Hebron by Caleb, 181. 

Anah:ins, inhabitants of the mountains of Canaan, invaded by 
the {/rael;tes, and cut off, 179. Derived from one Arba, 
who ſeized on the city of Hebron, from whom it was called 
Kirjath- Aria, the city of Arba, ibid. (Z). 


Ana, daughter of Aeifinus, king of Tyre, 342. 


Axtiich, 


Arbab, king of Arad, 353. 
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nean Seleucis, 234. 
Ant iochene, the two Seleucides, fo called by Mela and Pli:y, 
234. 5 
Antiochia ad Taurum, a chief city of Commagene, 233. 
Anyſis, king of Egypt, 40. Is driven from the throne by 
Sabacco, king of Æthbiopia, ibid. Reaſſumes the govern- 
ment, 41. 
Apamea, chief city of Apamene in Syria, 2 34 | . 
Aphek, a city of the Syrians, 277. Ben-hadad, in the plain 
of Aphek, worſted by the Iſraelites, ibid. Walls of A. 


 Þhek falling on the Syrians cruſhed to death 27000 of 


them, ibid. 


Apollo of the Pheenicians, or Pythius, why in great repute 


among them, 310 & ſeg. 
Apries, king of Egypt, the Pharaoh Hophra of ſcripture, 
48. Enters into a league with Zedebiah king of Fudab 
againſt the Baby/on:ans, ibid. But leaves the Jews to 
the rage of their enemies, and thereby deſerves the curſe 


denounced upon the Egyptians by Ezekiel, ibid. & 49. 


Takes the city of Siden by ſtorm, 49. Vanquiſhes tlie 
Phenicians and Cypriots in a ſea-fight, 49. The curſe of 
Ezekiel how fulfilled, ibid. Sends a powerful army to 
the aſſiſtance of Andicran, king of the Lilyans, againit the 
Cyrenzans, 50. The Egyptians defeated, rebel againſ- 
Apries, 50. Engages Amaſis head of the rebels, 52. [ls 
routed and taken priſoner, ibid. Is ſtrangled, 25:7. 


Ar, called alſo Rabbah, or the Great, and by the Grabs 


Areopolis, the chief city of cab, 81. 

Arad, king in the ſouth-eaſt of Canaan, attacks the [/rac/ites, 
takes ſeveral of them priſoners, but is at laſt vanguithed 
by them, 173. Series of the kings of Arad, 328. Ther 
reigns, 352, & ſeg. One of Canaan's ſons fo called, 17 3, 
(W). Arad, or Aradus, not properly a city of Poon, 
298. Believed by ſome to have been the ſcat of the Ca- 

naanitiſb tribe called Arvadites, ibid. (P). Its firuation, 
ibid. Some remains of it extant, 299. Called by the 
Turks Ra-ad, ibid. (Q). | 

Aram, the country named fo from him, 232. 

Aramæan language, a dialect of the Syriac, 266. 


Ara mites. See Syrians. - 


Arba, the progenitor of the Anakims, inhabitants of the moun- 
tains of Canaan, 179, (Z). 
Arbah. See Hebron. 
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Herioch, upon the Orontes, a famous city of the Mediterru- 
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Ark of the Old Teſtament, what betided it, and how ſent 

"Huck, 215% Sc .- 5 

Armais, brother to Seſoffris, 22. Said to have been the Da- 
naus of the Greeks, 26. Rebels againſt his brother, 25. 

Aſcalom, antient city of Paleftine, 193. Birth-place of Se- 
miramis, 194. The place which originally produced that 
kind of onion called Shabet, ibid. Famous for its wines, 

cypreſſes, Sc. ibid. 

Aſcnath, wife of Foſeph, bears him two ſons, Manaſſeh and 
Ephraim, 422. 

Aſpded, or Azotus, acity of Paleſtine, famed among the an- 
tients, 194. Said by miſtake to have been built by one 
who fled from the Red-ſea, whoſe name was Aza, or Ca- 
pra, ibid. Its ſituation, 195. 

Aſher, Jacob's ſecond fon by Z heh, 398. Jacob's pro- | 
pheſy to him, 445. How verified, ibid. (M). 4 

Aſhtaroth, called alſo Abtareth-Karnaim, the reſidence of Os 
king of Baſban, 174. Aſhtar oth, or Aftarte, worſhipped 
by the Philiſtines, 200. 

Aſbyaf,, or Shiſhak, king of Egypt, and contemporary with 
Solomon, and after his death, according to the oriental hiſ- 
torians, took Feruſalem, 74. 

Afterimus, or Atharymus, king of Tyre, murdered by his 
brother Phelles, who ſeized on the crown, 341. 

Af*arte, one of the Phænician deities, 305. Sometimes 
termed a god, and ſometimes a goddeſs, 307. According 
to the Phœnician mythology only a goddeſs, ibid. Par- 
ticularly called the goddeſs of the Sidonians, ibid. Why 
called by the Hebrews Aſhtaroth, 308, (G). Opinions of 
the learned concerning her, ibid. (G). Repreſented as 
Iſis with cow's horns on her head, and for the ſame rea- 
ſon, 308. Adored under the ſtile of Dueen 0 Heaven ; 
and alfo called the Phænician Aphrodite, or Venus, 309. 
Several Martes, and variouſly repreſented, 310. Said to 
have corcrated Tyre, by depoſiting there a fallen ſtar, 
161d. & ſeq. Had her prophets and prieſts in great num- 
bers, 315. Worſhipped in groves, 315. Ceremonies in 
her honour, ibid. & ſeq. Worſhipped in a particular man- 

ner, at Byblus, as the Venus of Adonis, ibid. & ſeq. And 
the rites uſed there in her honour, 316. Her temple at 


Aßbac, a ſink of lewdneſs, 316. Called the goddeſs of the 


Sidonians, but her principal temple was at Tyre, built by 
Hiram, ibid. 


Aftartus, recovers the throne of Tyre to * family, 8 
Ajzens, king of Expt, 30. Builds the eaſtern portico to he 
temple 
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temple of Vulcan, 40. Builds a pyramid with brick, with 
a very vaunting inſcription, ibid. The ſame in all proba- 
bility with Bocchoris, ibid. Contemporary with Anyſis 
and Nechus, the father of Pſammitichus, ibid, 

Auzates, in Afric, built by Ithobal king of Tyre, 342. 

Azelmic, king of Tyre, 348. In his reign happened the 
memorable ſiege of Tyre by Alexander, ibid. By Alexander 
ſpared and reſtored to the throne, 352, 

Azotus, taken * Aſar-haddon king of Babylon, and retaken 
by P/ammitichus, after a ſiege of 29 years, 45. 


B. 
PAL, one of the Phœnician deities, 305, Had his pro- 
phets and prieſts in great numbers, 314. Baal Thalaſfius 
worſhipped at Sidon, 306. Several deities of this name 


among the Phenicians, 305 (B), 306 (D). Sometimes 
termed a god, and ſometimes a goddeſs, 307. 


eq. 7 

Baal-peor, or Peor, or Phegor, idol of the Moabites, 82. 
be Bacchus, by others Menes, Mi 
Ui FFA 

Baal-zephon, wholly unknown to the antient geographers, 
528 (O). Several conjectures concerning it, ibid. 


| Baalis, the laſt king of Ammon, 108. Receives all the Jes, 


that fly from the Babylonians, into his dominions, ibid. 


Adviſes Iſmael to aſſaſſinate Gedaliah, ibid. Is taken by 
 Nebuzaradan, general of the Babylonians, and carried into 


_ captivity, ibid. & 109. F 

Baal-zebub, or Beelzebub, one of the Philiſtine idols, wor- 
ſhipped at Etron, 199 & ſeg. Under what form repreſent- 
ed, 200. Why called Baal-zebub, or lord of flies, 76:9. 


Babia, one of the Syrian deities, from whom children were 


called Babzas, 255, (D). ; 
Badezor, or Bazor, king of Tyre, 242. 


Baiſer, king of Egypt, according to the oriental hiſtorians, 


71. Built the city of eſer, ibid. TT 
PE wy divers opinions relating to him, 85 (G). Is ſent 
for to curſe the //raelites, 85. An angel withſtands him 
on his journey to Balak king of Moab, 86 & ſeg. Whe- 
ther his aſs truly ſpoke, 87 (I). Is met on the borders 
by Balak, 88. Bleſſes the [/raelites, and curſes thoſe who 
ſhould utter any imprecation againſt them, 88, 89. His 
propheſics as to Moab, 89. His wicked counſel to Balak, 


90. 


aal appointed king of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, 34 5, 


Etymology of the word, ibid. 75 Suppoſed by ſome to 
Mixraim, and Oſiris, 8 3, 
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00. Slain with five kings of Midian by the Ißraelites, 

161 

| Balak, king of Moab, 85. Sends for Balaam to curſe the 

Iſraelites, ibid. | 

Balator, king of Tyre, 346. 

Balbet, the wonder of Syria, 239. Account of its rotunda, 
and great temple, 240. And the palace, 244. Thought 
by ſome travellers to have been the work of Solomon, 145, 
44M 

Balea 1 Baleaftartus, or Dower, ſon of Hiram king of 
Tjre, 341. 

Ballonymus, called alſo Alonymus, Abdolominus, and Aodols- 
mius, how created king of Sidon, 336. 

Bambyce, Hierapalis, or Mageg, a city of Cyrrheftica in Syria, 
234. 

A, the fon of Mettinus king of Tyre, 342. Acco mpa- 
nies his ſiſter Dids in her flight, 343. From him ſprang 
the family of the Barcæ in Afri, 344. 

Barrady, antiently Chryſorrheas, a river of Syria, 235. 

Baſhan, hill of, gave its name to the kingdom of Og, 174. 
Since called Batanea, ibid. A plentiful and populous ter- 

ritory, ibid. Conquered by Moſes, ibid. 

Baſbemath, E ſau's — wife, called by Moſes, ſpeaking of 

 Eſau's poſterity by her, Ahol:bamah, daughter of Anah, 
the daughter of Z:ibeon the Hivite, 396 DN. 

Bathſhemath. Vid. Mahalath. 

Battus, the happy, third king of the 8 50. 

Bazrah, Bozrab, or Beſor, a city of Edom, 132. 

Beelſamer, the chief of the Phoenician deities, 305. By him 
meant the fun, ibid. 

Brer-/heba, or the well of the oath, the adjoining city ſo cal- 
ied, 374 (A). Whence the proverb from Dan to Beer. 
ſheba, ibid. 

Bela, the fon of Beor, king of the Horites, 136. 

Bela, or Zoar, in the vale of Siddim, 167. The king of 
this place defeated by Chedorlaomer, ibid. & ſeg. 

Belus, and Agenor, the ſons of Neptune by Libya, m_— in 

_ £Exypr, where he married the daughter of Nilus, 328, & 

2 

af dad I. ſon to T, abrimen king of Damaſcus, tempted with 
large gifts by Aſa king of Judab, to make war upon 
Badſba king of Iſrael, 27 5. His army takes all Cinero th, 
and the land of Naphtali; and in the end he extends his 
power to the city of Samaria, ibid. 


Bex-hacad Il. king of Damgſexs marches with a _— N pa 
© 
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rade and a powerful army againſt Iſrael 275, & ſeg. 
haughty behaviour tawards Ahab, ibid. His proud AP 
to him variouſly interpreted, 276, (D). His army routed, 
and himſelf put to a ſhamefu 

city of Aphek, where 27000 of his men are cruſhed to 
death by the wall of the city, which fell on them, 277. 
How this extraordinary caſualty came to paſs, ibid (G). 

Throws himſelf upon Abab's mercy, by whom he is kindly 


treated, and immediately reſtored to his liberty, 278. 


Keeps poſſeſſion of Ramoth-gilead, which was the ſubject 
of a freſh war. 279. Comes to an engagement with Ahab, 
and Fehoſhaphat king of Judah, whereof the victory was 


doubtful, 279. Detaches a ſtrong party to Dothan to ſeize 


Eliſba, 28 3. They are ſmitten with ſuch a deception of 
ſight by the prophet, that they ſuffer him to lead them in- 
to the city of Samaria, where they are hoſpitably enter- 


tained, which put a ſtop to this war, ibid. Ben- hadad 


marches again againſt Samaria, but, while he was on the 
point of taking the city, is ſeized with a panic fear, and raiſes 
the ſiege, ibid. & ſeq. Sends Hazael to conſult Eliſba about 


his indiſpoſition, who receives anſwer that he might reco- 


ver, but would not, 284. Stifled by Hazael with a thick 
cloth dipt in water, 285. Worſhipped as a god by the 
Aſſjrians, under the name of Adad, or Ader, 255. 
N en- hadad III. Thrice defeated by Jebeaſb, the ſon of Feha- 
ahaz king of 1ſrael, loſes all his father wreſted from the 
Jews, 288. robably ſubdued by, or made tributary to 


Feroboam, ibid. 


Ben- hadad, or Hadad, affected by all the kings of Syria, from 


Hadadezer, of Zobah, downwards, 288 (B). Ben-hadad 
ſigniſies the ſon of Hadad, ibid. 


Benjamin born, 412. Called firſt Benoni, or the ſon of my 


affliction, ibid. Kept with Jacob, while the others weng 


into Egypt to buy corn, 423. Sent to Egypt to redeem 


Simeon, 424. Honoured by Foſeph above the reſt, 428. 


flight, 276. Flies to the 
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Zoſeph's cup found in his ſack, ibid. And brought back to 


Lad 22 Jacob's bleſſing to him and his tribe, 448. 
ow verified, ibid (>). 


Hera, king of Sodom: routed by Chedorlaoner, 147. 
| Berachah the vale of, ſo called from the miraculous oVerthrom 


of the Moabites, Anmonites, and Edamites, g 5s 107. 
143. 


Berothai and Betah, two cities of the kingdom of Zoòal in 


Syria, . by Dovin, 274. 
Lan 
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Berytus, an antient city of Phœnice, ſaid to have been 


ſtanding in the days of Cronus, 299. Now called Bar#t, or 
Beroot, ibid. Deſcription of its tuation, ibid (J). 


Beth-el-Shechem, city in the land of Canaan, 161. The in- 


habitants ſubjet to the king of Ai, join him againſt 

Jeſpua, but are all cut off, 175. Fall afterwards by fraud, 

and their city is ſeized by the houſe of Foſeph, 181. Be- 

 thel, that is, the houſe of Gop, called formerly Luz, 395. 
Bethſhean city, in the land of Canaan, 161. 


 Bethuel, the father of Rebekah according to ſome, 376 (D). 


More probably her brother, 381 (M). 


Bezel, city of Canaan, the reſidence of Adanibezel, taken 


by the Iſraelites, and all who were within the walls put to 
the ſword, 180. 
Bilhah, Leah's maid, bears to Janz Dan and Naphtali, 398. 
Birſha, king of G rab, routed by Chedorlaomer, 167. 
Eee king of: Egypt, ſurnamed the wiſe, 39. The 
fourth E oyptian law-giver, ibid. Said to be taken by 
Sabbaco the Ethiopian, and burnt alive, ibid. 


Bails upon men and beaſts, one of the Egyptian plagues, 515. 


Break out by Aarons throwing a handful of the aſhes of 
the furnace into the air, ibid. 


Botrys, in Phœnice, built by J thobal, 342. 
Boral, Boſor, Bazrah, names of a city of Edom, I 32. 


Burning, a puniſhment uſed among the Fewos before Me fer, 
478 (R). 


Buſiris, king of Egypt, the ſecond and laſt of this name and 3 


| =, founds che Ny of De, 5 


2 ſon of Auer, 329. Sent by his father in queſt of 


Europa, his ſiſter, lands in Thrace, 329. Diſcovers there 

a gold mine in mount Pangæus, ibid. Adviſed the 

oracle to leave Thrace, and paſs into Bæotia, ibid. Drives 

from thence the FHyantes, and founds a new kingdom, 

id. Builds a city, called from his own name Cadmea, 
ibid. | 

Calf, the golden, made by Aaron, probably a whole calf, in 
imitation of the Egyptian Apis, 645 (B). 

Canaanites, deſcended from Canaan the fon of Ham, 157. 
The ſeven primary nations of the Canaanites, ibid. Their 
country, 158, & ſeq. —— peculiarly ſo 2 4 
vi 


. 
divided into two diſtinct bodies, 159. Inhabited two diſ- 


tinct diviſions, the ſea-ſide to the weſt, and the river- ſide 


to the eaſt, 160. Thoſe on the ſea- ſide merchants, and 
known to the Greeks by the name of Phenicians, ibid. 
Thoſe who had an inland ſituation employed partly in paſ- 
turage, and partly in the exerciſe of arms, 159. Retained 


the true religion to the days of Abrabam, 163. Fall into 
idolatry, ibid. They uſed human ſacrifices, 164. Guilty 


of all manner of wickedneſs, ibid (I). They lived in ſub- 
jection to limited princes or kings, 165. Probably their 


country peopled by Cangan and his deſcendants, upon the 


firſt diſperſion after the flood, ibid. According to an an- 
tient tradition, their country originally belonged to the 
children of Shem, ibid. (K). Some of them ſaid to have 
penetrated into Egypt, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the Ara- 
bian ſide ot the country, from whence they were driven by 
the Egyptians, which ſome will have to be the expulſion of 
the ſhepherds, 165, 166. Their whole land oppreſſed by 
a famine ſoon after the arrival of Abraham, 167. Joined 


with the Amaletites, repulſe the Iſraelites attempting to 
enter their territories, 173. Employ Jobs fix years, 
t their country in 


179. Suppaſed in the end to have le 


great numbers, and in their way to Afric to have ſeized on 
the lower Egypt, where they erected a monarchy, but were 


driven out, after having lorded it long over Egypt, 179. 


Little moleſted by the Iſraelites for nineteen or twenty 
years, ibid. Invaded again by the tribes of Iſrael, ibid. 
Thoſe in Bezel all put to the ſword, 180. Thoſe of Bethel 
fall by fraud, and their city is ſeized by the houſe of Joſeph, 


181. Thoſe of Beth-ſhean, Taanach, Dor, Ibleam, and 
Megiddo, preſerve their ſeveral juriſdictions entire againſt 


the children of Manaſſeh, ibid. Thoſe of Gezer cannot 
be expelled by the Ephraimites, ibid. Thoſe of Kitron an! 
ground, but ſubmit to a tribute, ibid. 
Thoſe of Accho, Zidan, Ablab, Achzib, Helbah, Aphik, and 
 Rehob, inſtead of being driven out by the tribe of Aber, im- 
- poſe what conditions on them they think proper, ibid. 
Thoſe who held Beth-fhemeſh and Beth-anath are in the end 
made tributaries to the tribe of Naphtal:, ibid. Some, left 
to prove Iſrael, maintain their ground againſt the Iſraelites 


Nahalol ſtand their 


to the time of David, 186. educed with the Amorites, 


Hittites, Perixzites, Hivites, and Jebuſites, to a ſtate of 
| flavery by Solomon, and employed in the heavy labour of 


carrying on his ſumptuous works, which flavery was en- 


failed upon them and their poſterity, though admitted into 
the en, 188. Whether ever blended with the 
r | 


_Cec Feu 
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Fes is uncertain, ibid. & (O). The Canaanites, properly 
ſo called, remained independent on the ſea-coaſt, and 
ſprang to a great height of fame, being comprehended un- 
der the famous appellation of Phænicians, 188. 

Caphtorim, the progenitors of the Philiſtines, 189. 

Carpaſia, in the iſland of Cyprus, ſaid to have been built by 
Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 344. 

Carthage the 2 of, laid by Dido, 342. 

Caſiotis, part of Seleucis in Syria, 233. Likewiſe the name 

of a town in the ſaid country, i hid. 

Caſluhim, the progenitors of the Philiſtines, 189. Whether 
the ſame with the Colchi, 189 (A), 201 (KL). 

Cathim, the laſt king of Egypt, of the race of the Amalelites, 
73, Some oriental hiſtorians aſcribe to him the pyramids, 
1bi | 

Cedars of Libanus, an account of them, 236, & ſeq. 

Cepbren, Cephrenes, or Chabryis, king of pt, 37. A ty- 
rant, ibid. Erected the ſecond of the three moſt remarkable 
pyramids, 37. . 

Ceremonial Laws inſtituted, 555, Whether ſome of 10 
were borrowed of the "RL ibid. (Y). Some of them 
typical, others political, 556, (Y), & 559, (Z). | 

Cherethites, the name by which the Philiflines were known 
in Egypt, 198, (G). 

Chabryis. See Cephren. 

Chalcidine, an inland province of Syria, 234. 

Chalcis, the capital City of Chalcidine, 2 234. 

Chaeldan language, the fame with the Syriac, 268. 

Chalybon, chief city of Chalybonitis in Syria, 234. 

_ Chederlaomer, king of Elam, invades the Zamzummims, 101. 
Takes and pillages Sodom and Gomorrah, 168. 

Cbhemmis, or Chembes, See Cheops. | 

Chemoſh and Baal-peor, idols of the Moabites, 82. Whether 
the ſame idol, 84. Etymology of Chemeſh, 82, (E 

 Cheops, — or Chembes, king of Egypt, 36. Sat up 

the temples, and forbids all public facrifices, ibid. Re- 
| duces his ſubjects to a ſtate of ſlavery, ibid. Said to have 
have been reduced ſo low as to have proſtituted his daugh- 
ter, 36. His daughter faid to have built a ſmall pyramid, 
by obliging each of her gallants 9 a ſtone towards 
the work, ib. & 37. 

| E * MAHyceri nus. p 

2 thought by i-th A ſome to have been the Pharaoh that 
the //raclites went out of Egypt, 506 (B) 


. Ay now Barrady, a river of Syria, 235. 
Cilix, ſon of Agenor, ſaid to have ſettled in Cilicia, and given 
kis name to that country, 330. — CLircum- 


at 
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Circumciſiun, whether firſt introduced into the world by the 


Egyptians, or the Hebrews, 367. Form of words uſed on 
that occaſion, 501, (A) 


Cwzle-Syria, and Syria Cava, the ſame 3 a province of ria, 


4. 

Gale. whether the Caſlubim of Moſer, 201, (K). 

Colchis, an Egyptian colony, 24. 

Colpitis, Phamce ſo called, 293- Etymology of the word, 
ibid. (A). 


Combabus, the founder of the Galli or eunuch-prieſts of the 


great Syrian goddeſs, his ſtory, 260. 


 Commagene, part of Syria, deſcribed, 233. 


Commandments. See Decalogue. Tables. 
Cozbi, daughter of Zur, prince of Midian, 11 Sent by 


her father, among the reſt, to debauch the I raelites, iid, 
Is killed, ibid. 


Cre, or Baal, . the Baal-beryth antiently worſhipped 


at Berytus, 305. 
Cyprus, 9 firſt by Amaſis, king of Egypt, 56. 
Cyreneans, a colony of the Greeks, 49, &c. Drive out the 
Libyans, ibid. Gain a ſignal victory over the Sp, 
O0. : 
Greats.” a province of Syria upon the Euphrates, 234 
Cyrrias, or Cyrus, the — oy of APR 234- 


JAG ON or Siton, ſon of Uranus, worſhipped at Azatus | 


as the moſt favourite god of the country, 199. The 
import of his name, ibid. The form he was worſhipped 


under, ibid. Opinions of the learned relating to him, 


ibid. (H). 
Daluka, ſurnamed al Ajax, or the old woman, queen of Egypt, 
faid by the oriental hiſtorians to have ſucceeded the Pha- 


raob who periſhed in the Red-ſea, and to have been the 


moſt expert woman of her time in magie, 73. 


Damaſcus, now Sham, a city of Syria, 2 34 Seems to hve: 


been a republic in David's time, 254, & ſeg. Roſe up- 


on the ruins of the kingdom of Zebah, 255. A famous 


altar to be ſeen there in former times, 266. Chronology 
of the kings of Damaſcus, 269, & ſeg. The kingdom 
8 by Rexon, in the latter part of Solomon's reign, 
The inhabitants tranſplanted to Kir, and Damaſcus 


| | 11 away you * a city, ——— to the prophecy, 


290. 
Ceen 08 
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Dan, N firſt ſon by Bilbab, born, 398. Jacob's pro- 
pheſy to him and his tribe, 444. How _— ib. (L). 
Why compared by Jacob to a viper, 444, 44 

Darkneſs during three days, one of the 12 of Egypt, 

18. 

Dail king, routs, in ſeveral battles, Hadadezer king of 
Zobah in Syria, poſſeſſes himſelf of a great part of Syria, 
and makes moſt of their kings his tributaries, 273, Oc. 
Invaded by the Philiſtines, routs them in four ſucceſſive 
battles, 225, &c. Is very near®being killed by [þbi- 
- benob, 227. Makes the Philiſtines his tributaries, 228. 

Debir, king of Eglon, joins Adenizedek, king of Feruſalem, 
againſt the Gibeonites, I77- Is cut off by Jaſbua in a mi- 
raculous manner, ibid. The city of Debir retaken by the 
Canaanites, 181. 

Deborah, fourth judge of 1/rael, defeats 7 king of Ca- 
naan, 185. 

Decalogue, by whom delivered, 549, (X) The ſenſe of the 
commandment, where God is ſaid to puniſh the ſins of the 
fathers upon the children, &c. rectified, ibid. Fews join 
the firſt and ſecond commandment into one, and divide 
the laſt into two, ibid. 


Diedan, a city of this name in Edom, of great dealings with 


Tyre, ſituate oppoſite to Teman, 132. 

Delilah, Samſon in love with her, 211. She betrays bim to 
the Philiſines, ibid. 

Denebah, or Dinhabah, the city in which Job is faid ro have 
reigned, where ſituate, 483. 

Derceto, goddeſs of the Philiftines, 199, &c. 

Dhalka, or Zalka, queen of Egypt, 72. - In her reign, ac- 
— to ſome. writers, the tes ſeize. the kingdom, 
ibi 8 ; 

Dido. See Eliſa. ; 

Dinah? Jacob's daughter by Leah, born, 399- Raviſhed by 
Schechem the ſon of Hamor the Hiwite, 410. This affront 

revenged by her brothers, Simeon and Levi, who treache- 

_ roufly put to the ſword all the males of Shechem, ibid. 


= 


Edin, ſo called from the children of Edom, 3 130. 
Originally inhabited by a people called Horites, or Horim, 
129. Called alſo the gd of of Seir, from one Seir an Ho- 

rite, ibid. And Gablah, Gobal, and Gobolitis, ibid. 
| Etymology 


'N D E X. 


Etymology of the word, 1 30. Deſcription of the coun- 


try, ibid. The antient kingdom of Edom loſes its name, 
which is transferred to that part of the land of 7udea, 
which a part of the Edomites had pitched upon, 146. 


Edomites, fo called from Edom, or Eſau, their progenitor, 


123. Etymology of the word Edom, ibid. & ſeg. De- 


ſcription of their country, 129, &c. The cities and re- 


markable places of Edem, 132. Their form of govern- 


ment, and character, 134. Several arts, ſciences, &c. 


ſes, to grant the 1/raelites a paſſage through their territo- 


cultivated, if not invented, among them, 135, & ſeg. 
At firſt right in their belief, but by degrees fall into idola- 
try, ibid. Are, with much ado, prevailed upon by Mo- 


ries, 140, & ſeg. Extended their territories, applied 


themſelves to trade and navigation, and made themſelves 


maſters of the Arabian gulph, 141. Defeated by David 
in the Valley of Salt, 142. Maſſacred by Joab for fix 


months together, wherever they could be found, ibid. 
Are diſperied 


„and eſcape, ſome to the Philiſtines, where 


they fortified Axet h, or Azatus ; others to the Perſian gulph, 
ibid. & ſeg. Continue under the houſe of David, go- 


verned by deputies, till the days of Fehoſhaphat, 144. In 


the reign of Feboram riſe up in arms, aſſaſſinate their vice- 


roy, and make to themſelves a king, 145. Never after- 


_ wards annexed to the houſe of David, ibid. Suffer a ſig- 


nal overthrow from Amazjah king of Fudab, 145. Their | 


war with the Meabites, 145, &c. ome ſubject to the 
king of Babylon, ibid, Revenge the ſlaughter of their 


_ fore-fathers, by cutting off ſuch of the Jews as endeavour- 


ed to eſcape the captivity of Babylon, 146. Forced by 
inteſtine. commotions to leave their own country, 146. 


Some ſettled in the empty land of Judæa. and thoſe, who 
ſtaid in Edom, joined the children of Nebajoth, and ever 


afterwards were called Nabateans, ibid. A decree iſſued 
out againſt thoſe that had ſettled in Judæa, commanding 
them to deliver up to the Fes, all they had belonging to 


them, 147. After Alexander's days, under the power of 
the Saleucidæ, ibid. They war againſt Judas Maccabeus, 


under the conduct of Gorgias, their governor, but are 
worſted with great ſlaughter ; their city Hebron is taken, 


| with their other ſtrong holds, ibid. Conquered by John 
Hyreanus, by whom they are forced to embrace the Few:/h | 


religion, and incorporated with that people, ibid. 


Eglon, king of Moab, ſtabbed by Ehud, ſecond judge of I/ 


rael, 92. 


Egypt, 


589 


590 I on 


Egypt, divided into twelve kingdoms, and twelve of the 
chief Egyptian lords appointed over them, 42, & ſe. 
Pſammitichus puts an end to the duodecemvirate, 44. Be- 
comes a province of the Perfian empire, 61, 69. Sub- 

mits to Alexander, ibid. 

Egyptians, cauſe of their enmity to the Jets, 464, & ſeq. 
During a great famine ſell their lands and themſelves for 
corn, 435. And are tranſplanted from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, ibid. The fifth part of the product 
of their lands aſſigned by Joſeph to the crown, 435. Are 
reduced by the Perſians to the loweſt degree of ſubmiſſion, 
bo, & ſeq. Revolt, but are again ſubdued, 61. Revolt 

2 a ſecond time, and chuſe Inarus for their king, 62. Their 
bias taken priſoner, and their country reduced to a ftate 
of ſlavery, 63. Succeſſion of the Egyptian kings, according 
to the oriental hiſtorians, 69. Antediluvian kings, ac- 
cording to the ſame, 70. Egyptian plagues, 511, & Jeg. 
Their firſt- born ſlain by the deſtroying angel, 523. 

Ehud, ſecond judge of Iſrael, ſtabs Eglon, king of Moab, 
and frees the Iſraelites from the yoke of that nation, 92. 
Whether that action juſtifiable, ibid. (R). 

Elron, corruptedly Accaron, a city of Paleſtine, — 7 The 

famous idol of Baal-zebub worſhipped there. ib 

 Elah, king of Iſrael, lays ſiege to Gibbethon, a cry of the | 

i Phil; Mines, 229. 

Elath, a ſeaport on the ſhore of the 4rabian OY called alſo 
E hth, Aela, Ailat, Elat, Elana, and now, by the Arabians, 
Lilab, 133. Taken from the Edomites by David, and 

. ro-aken by the Edemites, from the houſe of David, 134. 

Co l to Syria — 289, D) Reſtored to 
the k kingdom of Juda Azariah, ibid. Conquered a- 
gain by Rein 526 of 22145 who planted there a colony, 
288, (C). 

E M how formed, 114. GY 

Ellaſus, king of — 322. To him Sancheniatho de- 
dicated his hiſtory, ibid. | = 

Eleazar, the ſon of Aaron, by Eliheba, 500 OE 
#liſa, or Dido, her huſband Sicheus being © da] by her 
brother Pygmalion, king of Tyre, flies with all the treaſure 
of her deceaſed huſband to Hie, 342, & ſeg. Lays the 
foundations of Carthage, 343. 

_ Eliſha the prophet, his interview with Naaman the Syrian, 

2280. Cures him of the leproſy, 283. Perſecuted by Ben- 
badad, 283. Smites thoſe who are ſent to ſeize him with 
⁊ deception of fight, ibid. Conſulted by Ben-hadad con- 


Ennon, the ſuppoſed ſon of Fob, 482. 


Evi, king or duke of Midian, 118. 


4. M:D E 


cerning his indiſpoſition, foretells that he would not live, 
and that Haxael would be king of Syria, 284, & ſeq. 


Eliſbeba, the ſiſter of N aaſſon, and wife of Aaron, 500. 


Elon, in the Hebrew, not a plain, as it is commonly ren- 
dered, but an oak, 360, (G). 

Elulæus, king of Tyre, reduces Gath, 344. Defends Tyre 
againſt Shalmaneſer, king of M ria, ibid. His fleet diſ- 
perſes that of the I Hrians, ibid. 


Emims, a great and powerful people, deſcendants of Ham, 


why ſo called by the Moabites, 85. Driven out by the 

Moabites, ibid. e 
Ephraim born, 422. Preſented with Manaſſeb to Jacob, who 
makes them two tribes of 1/rael, 437. Preferred by Jacob 
to his elder brother Manaſſeh, 439. . 


Ephron the Hittite, his generous behaviour towards Abraham, 


71. 


Er, Fudah's ſon by his Canaanitiſh wife, 416. Cut off for 
his wickedneſs, ibid. 5 
Erylus, king of Byblus, 332. 


&/au, called alſo Edem, progenitor of the Edomites, 123. 
Son of Iſaac by Rebekah, ibid. His early ſtrife with his 


twin-brother Jacob, ibid. & ſeg. Born with red hair all 


over him, ibid. (B). Sells his birth-right to Facsh for a 


megſs of pottage, 124. On this occafion called Edom, 

which ſignifies red, the colour of the pottage which Jacob 
fold him, ibid. In what his birth-right did conſiſt, 124. 
Marries among the daughters of Heth, ibid. Robbed of 


his father's bleſſing by Jacob, ibid. Goes over to Ibmael, 
and takes to wife his daughter 4ſahalath, the ſiſter of Ne- 


bajoth, 127. Removes with his family to mount Seir, ib. 


The ſpot he occupied called from him the field of Edom, ib. 


His generous behaviour to his brother Jacob, on his return 
from Padan-aram, 127, 128. Goes to Mamre, and aſſiſts 
Jacob at the funeral of their deceaſed father, takes poſſeſſion 
of his inheritance, parts with his brother, and returns to 
Seir, 129. Marries Aboli bamab, ibid. His character, 
128, (H). His deſcendants dukes of Eden, etymology ot 


his name, 390, (R). N 
E fion-geber, a ſea- port in Edom, 133. 


Etbam, ſecond encampment of the Iſraelites, in departing 
_ out of Egypt, ſituate near the borders of Arabia deſerta, 


528. Suppoſed to be the Buthee of Herodotus, ib. (O). 
Eth-baal, fee Ithobal. N 


Hervpe, 


591 


592 


Gehaxi, ſervant to £/iſba, takes the preſents of Ngaman, 


| Genubath, ſon to. Hadad, the fugitive king of Eden, 7 ab- 


1 


1 daughter of Agenor, (according to ſome of Phenix ) 
ftolen by Jupiter, transformed into a bull, that is, in a 
ſhip named the Bull, and carried into Crete, 328, & ſeg. 


F 


IRST-BORN of men, why to be conſecrated to God, 
and in what manner redeemed, 525. Firſt-born of the 
Egyptians killed by the deſtroying angel, 523. 


F 


Flies, one of the plagues of Egypt, 514. 
Frogs ſwarms of, IE in by Moſes and * magicians, 


. 
8 


G42: D, Jacob's firſt-born by Zilpah, 398. acob's pro- C 


pheſy to him, 445. How Tried, ibid. 


| Galeed, or Jegar- ſabadutha, etymology of the word, 404. ( 


A monument erected by Jacob and Laban, in memory of 
their covenant, ibid. 0 


Galli, or eunuch- prieſts of the great "WI noddeſs, 260. 


How the unnatural cuſtom of emaſculating themſelves was 
introduced, ibid. & feg. Ceremonies uſed at their funeral, 
264. & ſeg. They uſed a woman's attire, and were 
wholly addicted to a feminine life, ibid. 


Cath, a city of principal fame in Pale/tine, and the royal ſeat 


of the Philiflines for ſome time, 195. Famous for Giants, 
or Anatims, who there fixed their abode, ibid. The in- 
habitants fall on the children of Ephraim, 207, & ſeq. 


| Gaus, an Egyption admiral of the Perfian fleet, revolts from . 


the Perfrans, and joins Achoris, king of Egypt, 6s. IC 
treacherouſly ſlain, ibid. 


whereupon the leproſy is entailed upon him and his poſte- 
nty, . 

— and Job, ſuppoſed ta hana been writ by Moſes, during 
his retirement in Midian, 486, (R). 


penes, the queen of Egypt's lſter, 144 


Geography, the firit riſe of, 25... 1 
Gerar, an antient city of the Phililmes, and 0 once e the 3 of: 9 
their kings, 195- i 
Gergaſites, in what part of Ge e 157. | Gag tes ti 
of Canaan probably fly into Afric, 182 (D)) f 
Germanicie, 2 chief city of Commagine, *.* ** \ 


Gee 


—— 


Geraſtratus, king of Arad, 353. Served Darius againſt 4- 
lexander, but ſubmits to the conqueror, ibid, 

Ge/bur, a kingdom of Syri 19, more antient than that of Ha- 
miuſcus, 271. Series of its kings, 250. Abraham ſaid by 
ſome to have reizned there, 271 (B). Their kings but 
petty princes, 292. Not wed by Joſephus to have 
been kings, but only 2 family of note, ibid. (L). Allied 
to David, who married Maacah, daughter to Talmai, 
king of Geſbur, ibid. Tranſplanted by the Syrians, ibid. 

Gefbur. tes, n Gezerites unite with the Amalet:ites againſt 
the //rnelites, I55 5. What people meant by Geſberites, 
ibid. (J). | 

Gezer, city of the Caraonites, talen by 1 king of E- \ 
gypt, and burnt, and the inhabitants put to the Ms 
187. Afterwards rebuilt by Salomon, 188. | 

| Gezerites, allies of the Amalekites againſt the Uraclites, 155. 
Some account of them, ibid. (I). 
Gibbethon, a city of the Philiſtines, beſieged by Nadab, and 


f after by Elah, kings of Iſtacl, 229. 

Gibeon, a city of the "Hivites ; ; the inhabitants cunningly per- 
J ſuade Vaſbua to make a league with them, 176. But are 
28 condemned to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
, ibid. & ſeg. Beſieged by Adonizedek, King of Jeruſalem, 
re and relieved by Foſhua, I77- 

Glaſs, | the firſt and beſt, ſaid to have been made with the ſand 
at of Tyre, * 1 8 | 
ts, Enephactus. ling of E opt, 39. Forbids all luxury, curſes 
n- Menues who firſt introduced it, and cauſes his curſe to be 


engraved on 2 pillar in the tempic of Thebes, 3 
m Goliath the Philiftine, twelve foot and ciglit inches high, 220, 
15 (N) His armour, I. Challenges to a ſingle combat 
any one of the hoſt of {/rac!, 221, & ſeg. Kill: d by Da- 
an. Did. ibid. 
Coliath's brother and ſons ſlain in ſingle combat by the J Ju- 
_ 1/h chiefs, one having tix fingers on each hand, and ii& toes 
on each foot, killed by Jondthur, David's brother, 227, 
& /e 
ad”. where Jacob and his family ſettled, after their going 
down into Egypt, 431. Its ſituation, 767d. (A). 
Greeks ſettle in Egypt in the reign of Pſammitichus, 44. 


t o: Ihe firſt foreigners that were permitted to dwell in Egypt, 
ibid. preſented with land near the city of Bubaſtis, in 1 
tes the Peluſiun mouth of the Nile, ibid. Begin to he a con- | i x 


| $4crable body in £gypt, in the reign of king An glu, 55. 
25 Vor. I. Dad © 6 


394 


H. 


HD, the Herite, defeates the Midianiter in the feld 
of Moab, 113, 114, 137. 


Hadad, king of the Edomites, his country being laid waſte 


by David, flies with many of his ſubjects to Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, where he marries the queen's ſiſter, 142. 
Proves a troubleſome neighbour to Salomon. 144. Eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf probably in Syria, where the royal family 
bore the name of Hadad, ibid. 

Hadadezer, or Haderezer, ſon of Rehob, the firſt king of 
Zobab in Syria, 273. Wars with advantage againſt the 
king of Hamath, ibid. But his good fortune leaves him 
in his wars againſt David, ibid. Reinforced by the Syr:- 
ans of Damaſcus, ibid. Beaten out of the field, and Da- 
vid poſſeſſes himſelf of Damaſcene, ibid. Loſes his golden 

- ſhields, ibid. His two cities Betah and Berothai plunder- 


ed, ibid. Furniſhes Han king of Amman with 20,000 


men againſt David, ibid. & ſeg. Raiſes a powerful army 
againſt him, but is worſted with great ſlaughter, and his 
general killed, 274. Becomes — to David, ibid. 


Hadar, king of the HA, 8. 
Hagar, forced to fly from Sarah. 365. Perſuaded by an 


angel to return and ſubmit, ibid. Brings forth a ſon called 

_ 1fmael, ibid. Sent away with Iſhmael, 374. 
Hail-fterms, and thunder, one of the Egyptian plagues, 51¹ 5. 

& ſeq. The great miſchief done by them, 5x6. 


Haman, called an Agagite, or Amalekite, 156. 
Hamath, the kingdom denominated from Hamathi, one of 


wn eleven ſons of Canaan, 2 Chronology of its kings, 
Hamath, or Hamath 2 Great, placed by Foſephus 


4 5 north of the land of Canaan, but by Abilfeda, who 


_ reigned there, upon the Orontes between Hems and Apa- 
mea, 291, (H). The account of their kings ſhort and un- 
certain, 290. Their kings, ibid. & ſeq.. This kingdom 

afterwards ſubject to the kings of Damaſcus, 292. And at 
laſt to the kings of Aria, ibid. 


Hamatbites, conquered and tranſplanted by e — 


E ſarbaddon, 293 


Hamor, king of FR his ſubmiſſion to Facob for ths af- 
front offered by his ſon to Jacob's daughter, 1 
ambaſſa- 


Flanun, king of the Ammonites, 194. Treates 
dors of David like ſpies, ibid. Draws together a conſi- 
derable army againſt David, 105. Is routed by Abiſpai, 
106. Beſieged by Jab, in the __ of his 3 


W hich 


RAD EY: 


which after two years ſiege is ſtormed by David in perſon, 
107. Hanun is ſlain in the aſſault, id. 


 Hazael, ſent by Ben-hadad II. to conſult the prophet Eliſba, 


concerning his indiſpoſition, is told by the prophet, that 
he was to ſucceed Ben-hadad in the kingdom of Syria, and 
would prove a cruel and mercileſs perſecutor of the children 


of Iſrael, 284. Stifles his maſter Ben-hadad with a thick 


cloth dipped in water, and aſcends the throne, 285. Pro- 
voked by Foram king of Iſrael, and Ahaziah king of Ju- 


dab, poſſeſs themſelves of Ramoth-gilead, invades the 
Kingdoms of Fudah and J/-ael, 286. Subdues all that be- 


Jonged to the kingdom of Iſrael, on the other ſide Jordan, 
putting all to the ſword, ibid. (Y). Wages war upon 
Zehoahaz, the ſon of Fehu, with great ſlaughter of the I/ 
raelites, ibid. Turns his arms againſt the kingdom of 
Judab, and makes himſelf maſter of Gath. ibid. Is di- 
verted from attempting Jeruſalem by king Fehoaſh, who 


ſends him all the treafures and rich moveables that had 


been dedicated by his father to ſacred uſes, ibid. & ſeq. 


Not long after detatches a party to beſiege Jeruſalem, 
which city they took and ſacked, laying all the princes of 
the people, and ſending their ſpoils to Hazael, 287. 


Makes himſelf maſter of Elath on the Red-ſea, ibid. Dies 


and is deified, ibid. His ſtatue, and that of Ben-hadad, 


carried about in the days of Fo/ephus, ibid. (A) 


Hazor, city of Canaan, taken by the Iſraelites and burnt, 


179. Rebuilt by Jabin II. Becomes again the royal ſeat, 
Ts | | ; | | 5 e | — 2 
Hebron, the chief city of the Edomites, who ſettled in Ju- 

. 42a, 147. Taken and ſacked by Judas Maccalæus, ibid. 


From whence it took its name, 360, (G). Its antiquity, 
ibid. Why called Arbah, or Kirjath-Arbah, ibid. Re— 
taken from the Canaanites, 181. l 
Heliopolis, now Balbek, a chief city of Cæle-Syria, 234. 
Hercules, antiently repreſented no in form, 311, & /g. His 
temple had no images in it, ibid. Egyptians reckoned 
their Hercules to be x7,000 years older than their king 
Amaſis, 312 (R). He was the chief god of the 7 yrians, 
under the name of Melcartut, 311. Why fo called, ibid. 
(P). A great navigator, and the firſt who brought lead 
from the Caſſiterides, or iſlands of Britain, 312. (P). Said 
to have inyented the ſhe!l-purple, by an accidental remark of 
a dog's mouth ſtained therewith, ibid. All the Pham 
ans paid him great honours, 316. Ceremonics uſed in me 
worſhip of the Tyrian Hercules, ibid. | 1 
D d d 2 et db, 
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I 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, over- runs the country of the Phi- 


litines, and forces ample contributions from them, 230. 


Hexion, the ſecond king of Damaſcus, ſuppoſed to be the 


ſame With Rezon, 274. Lives at peace and amity with 
the kings of Judah and Iſrael, ibid. 
Hicrapelis, or toe Holy City, or Magog, a city of Cyrrbeſti- 
ca in Syria, 234. Famous for the temple of the great 
Syrian goddeis, 257. A deſcription of the temple, 167%. 
Of idols, ſtatucs, Sc. in and about it, ibid. & ſeg. Its 
ſacred lake, oracle, riches of the temple, prieſts, ſacrifi- 
ces, feſtivals, religious cuſtoms, laws, and traditions of 
the place, 258, & ſeg. Ceremonies uſed by ſuch as under- 
took pilgrimages to that city, 264. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, called alſo Hieromus, Hieromenus, J- 
rom, &c. Concludes an alliance with David, preſents 
him with cedar-trees, and ſends him workmen to build 
him a palace, 338. Congratulates Solomon on his acceſſion 
to the crown, ibid. Copy of Solomon's letter to him, and 
his anſwer, ibid. Proves very ſerviceable to Solomon, in 
the building of the temple and fitting out his fleet, 339. 
Improves Tyre, builds temples, and enriches them with do- 
nations to a very great value, 340. Said to have given 
his daughter in marriage to Solomon, by whom Solomon was 


induced to adore Aſptaroth, the goddeſs of the Stdonians, 
241. Dies, ibid. a 


Hittites, deicendants of Ham, 157. One of * primary 


nations of the Canaanites, ibid. Dwelt about Hebr:», 
150 . Their generous behaviour towards Abrahar, 
171. Some of them left to prove the Hraelites, who dwelt 
in the land of Canaan in common with them, 182 & /. 
But were reduced to a ſtate of flavery by Salomon, 188. 
Hivites, inhabitants of Cangau, 159. Leſt to prove Hrael, 


and lived in common with the /ſraeliics, 182. But cs 
to a itate of ſlavery by Solamon, 188. 


 Hivab, fon of Fethro, ſerves the Hraclites: as a guide through 


the 3 11 


Horam, ing of Hoboon: joins Adonizedot, king of Peruſe 7 


lem, againit the Gileonites, 177. Is cut oft by "Or 


in a . e th manner, ibid. 


Homer, a Fewifh meaſure, about five pints, 541. 


Zier, mount in Edom, where Aaron died, 134. 


| Herites, the antient inhabitants of Zdom, 129. Their 


forms of government, 134. Their kings, 137. Ther 
monarchy broken into ſeveral little independent principali- 


ties, and governed by the poſterity of Eſau, and that ot 


Ser, 


F 


Serr, 138. Driven from the land of Seir by the poſterity 
of Eſau, 139. 

Horeb mount, 543. 

Horonaim, city of Moab, 81. 

Hur, king or prince of Midian, 118. 

Hur retires, with Moſes and Aaron, to a hill, while the If- 
raelites under the command of Foſhua engage the Amale- 
kites, 545. Holds up Mojes's hands with Aaron, by which 
means the Iſraelites gain a complete victory, ibid. Thought 
to have been of the tribe of Judah, grandſon of Efron, 
and grandfather of Bezaleel, ibid. 

Huſham, of the land of 83 king of the e 137. 


Huz, the eldeſt ſon of Nahor by Milcah, ſuppoſed to havg 


peopled and given name to the land of Hoe, 376 (D). 
0", or Eadie in E Opt. See Sephe d. 


I. 


* BESH beſieged by VNahahs, king of the ds = 


103. Relieved by Saul, ibid. 


Jabin, king of Hazor, joins ſeveral | princes againſt the 
 Jjraclites, 178. Is routed by Jaſbua, rid, Periſhes with 


his city, 101d. 


5 | Jo in II. king of Canaan, rebuilds Alas: and cables | 


the royal ſeat there, 183. Reduces the Iſraelites to a ſtate 


of ſlavery, 184, & ſeg. His army under the command of 
Siſera route, and his dominions forced from him by the 
children of Iſrael, 185. Himſelf lain, ibid. & 186, (K). 
Jacob born, 388. Etymology of his name, 390, (R). His 


mother's favourite, ibid. Buys his Wed s birth-right, 
390. His ungenerous behaviour to his brother, 124, 8 
126. Sent to Padan- -aram, 295. His viſion near Lux, 
ibid. Serves ſeven years for Rachel, 395. Is cheated by 


Laban, ibid. Marrics Rachel, ibid. Reuben born to him 


by Leah, 397. Simeon, Levi, and Fudan, ibid. Dan 
and Napthali born to him by Bilbab, 398. Gad and A. 
ſber by Zilpab, ibid. His ſtratagem of the ſpeckled ſheep, 
400. Ill uſed by Laban, ſteals away from him, 4o1. 
Overtaken by Laban, 403. Enters into a covenant with 
him, 404. His viſion of an hoſt of angels, ibid. In 
memory of the viſion, calls the place Ma banaim, ibid. 
| Sends preſents to Eſau, 405. His wreſtling with an an- 
gel, ibid. whether to be underſtood in a fpiritual ſenſæ 


only, ibid. (D). Changes his name from Jacob to Iſrael, 


ibid. Meets his brother E Jau, their interview, 40). 
Stops ſome time at Succoth, 408. Buys a piece of ground 
near 
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near Shechem, 409. The treachery of his ſons, Sim 
and Levi, towards the Shechemites, 410. Is bid to go and 
dwell at Bethel, 411. Orders all his family to bury all the 
idols they had brought from Padan-aram, and taken from 
the Shechemites, ibid. Benjamin born to him by Rachel, 
412. Grieved for the tell of his fon Renben, ibid. 
Goes to Mamre to fee his old father Iſaac, continues 
with him till his death, and buries him in the cave of 
Machpelah, ibid. Continues at Mamre, ibid. Joſeph his 
darling, ibid. Suppofes his ſon Jeſeph killed by a wild 
beaſt, his aMliftion, 414. Sends ten of his ſons to E- 
gypt, to buy corn, 423. Keeps Benjamin with him, 
ibid. But is prevailed upon, the proviſion which the others 
had brought being ſpent, to part with him, 424, & ſeg. 
Sends preſents to Foſeph in Egypt, 425. What prefents, 
z6:d. (Y). Is ſent for by Jaſeph, 429. Goes down into 
Egypt, 430. Is preſented by Joſeph to Pharaoh, 431. 
A liſt of his children and grand children who went down _ 
with him into Egypt, 432. Difficulties in adjuſting the 
account of them, and reconciling it with fome other 
places of ſcripture, 431, (B). His requeſt before his death, 
to 7oſeph, 436. Makes Ephraim and Manaſſeh two tribes 
in Iſrael, 437. Prefers Ephraim, the younger, to Ma- 
na//eh, in bleſſing them, 438. His laſt bleffing to his 
twelve ſons, 439. What portion beſtowed on his ſon 

Foſeph, and how he is faid to have conquered it with his 

word and bow, 438, (D). Dies, being 147 years old, 
Works aſcribed to him by the Fews, ibid. (V). 

Jacob's well, well known by that name in our Saviour's time, 
448, (T). Jacob's ford, ibid. An account of his fune- 
ral, 451. 

'7acl, the wife of Heber the Luis, invites Siſera into her 
tent, and while he is aſleep, drives one of the tent nails 
into his temples, 185. 

Jambres, mentioned by the apoſtle ; See Fannes. 

James of Edeſſat invented ſeven new characters in the Syriac 
for all the Greek vowels, 267. Reſtores the Syriac to its 
antient purity, 267. _ The firſt that wrote a grammar in 
Syriac, ibid. 


Jane and Fambres, mentioned by the ck thought by 


=: ſome to have been the two quarrelling Fews, whoſe dif- 

= ference Moſes endeavoured to compoſe in Egypt, 479, (P). 
Jannes and Fambres, called by Pliny Famne and Fotapha, 
were the magicians of Egypt 5 withſtood Moſes, 509, 
(E). Called by Pliny the heads and founders of magic, 
bid. Celebrated | in the Talmud under the names of Jo- 


chani 


1 D 


chani and Mamri, ibid. Said in the Targum of Jona- 
than to have been the ſons of Balaam, ibid. TFanxes 
and Zambres, an apocryphal book ſo entitled, 509, (E). 


Japhia, king of Lachiſh, joins Adonizedet, king of Jeruſa- 


lem, againſt the Gibeonites, 177. Is cut off by Foſhua 
in a miraculous manner, ibid. & ſeg. 9 
Jaſer, or Fazar, a city of the Ammonites, plundered and 
burnt by the Fews, 19. „%% 
Idumea, mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, and Strabo, former- 
ly the lot of the tribes of Simeon and Fulah, 146. 


 1dumeans, the Edomites who ſettled in Fudea, ibid. In- 


corporated with the Jews, 147. In the firſt century of 
Chriſt the name of [dumean loſt and diſuſed, ibid. 
But till uſed among the Fews, 147, (Y). 
Jebus city, in the land of Canaan, 160. Afterwards called 
Feruſalem, ibid. En Rs 5 
Febuſites, inhabitants of Canaan, 159. Where their habi- 


tation was; aſſaulted by the Benjamites, but cannot be 
diſlodged, 181. Left to prove Iſrael, and live in com- 
mon with the //rael:tes, 183. Hold their city or fortreſs of 


Zion till the time of David, 186. Beſieged by him, ibid. 
& ſeg. Who the lame and blind were whom they poſted 


for a defence, ibid. (L). Their fortreſs carried by ſtorm, 


187. And the remnants of them reduced by Solomon to 
a ſtate of ſlavery, 188. | | 


| Fehoahaz, king of Iſcael, reduced to a low condition by Ha- 


zael, king of Syria, 287. | 
Feboaſb, king of Fudah, ſends Hazael all the treafure and 


rich moveables, dedicated by his father to ſacred uſes, ta 


divert him from the ſiege of Jeruſalem, 286, & ſeg. In 


his reign Feruſalem taken and ſacked by the Syrians, 


ibid. & ſeq. 


Jehoaſh, the ſon of Feheahaz: king of Iſrael, defeats in three 


ſucceſſive battles, Ben-hadad III. king of Syria, and re- 
covers whatever Hazael had wreſted from Iſrael, 288. 
Freboram, king of Judah, in his reign the Philiſtiner break 
into his kingdom, rifle his houſe, put to death all his ta- 
mily, except Athaliah and her ſon Ahaziah, 229. 
ehaſhaphat, king of Fudab, the Philiſtines pay him a vo- 
V . ĩͤ 8 


Fehovah, the ineffable name of God, never pronounced by 


the Fews, 488, (T). Only by their high-prieſt once 2 


year, ibid. c. A moſt horrid curſe in the Talmud againtt 


ſuch as ſhall dare to utter it, ibid. The pronunciation 
of it uncertain, ibid. The exceſive and — Les 
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ſpect of the Jews for that word, ibid. The ſignificati- 


on of it, ibid. Not unknown to the wiſer ſort of the 


Heathens, ibid. Why the word Fehovah is thought by 
ſome ineffable, ibid. 


Fehovah Niſi, 5 the Lord is my — an altar erected 
by Moſes, 5 

Jehu, invaded ; 6 2 king of Syria, loſes all that be- 
longed to Tract on the other ſide Jordan, 286. 

Jericho, a city of the land of Canaan, 161. Diſmantled by 
the ſhouts of the Iſraelites, taken and laid in afhes, no 
ſoul being ſpared but the harlot Rahab, 174. 

Feruſalem, according to the Arabians, built by 12 rb 
bouring kings in honour of Mielchixede, or for his con- 
venience, 169, (Q). When built, 30. Takes and ſacked 
by Hazael, king of Syria, in the reign of Fehoafh, 286. 


Jethro, prieſt or prince of the ſouthern Midianites, 114. 


Receives Maſes into his family, gives him his daughter, and 
entertains him in his family 18 years, I15. Conſents to 
part with ſes and his daughter, and grand children, 
hearing that his ſon-in-law was commiſſioned by God, to 
lead the children of 7/rae! out of bondage; ibid. Diſ- 


pute between his daughter and Moſes, ibid. Sets out to 


_ congratulate Moſes off his delivering the Iſraelites, and is 
received very officiouſly by him, 116. His prudent ad- 
vice to Moſes, in the due regulation of government, 116. 


His fon Hobab ſerves the [/razlites as a guide in the wil- 


derneſs, 117: His deſcendants, called Kenites, joined the 
children of Judab, and marched with them from Jericho 
into the wilderneſs of Fudab, 118. Rewarded with a 
large piece of ground, upon the taking of Hebron, ibid. 


Spared by Saul, in the deſtruction of the Amalekites, 


ibid. Carried into captivity by the Afyrians, with the 
ten tribes of Iſrael, ibid. 


Jeus, not ſo called till after the Babyloniſh captivity, when 
the tribe of Judah became the moſt conſiderable, 355, (A). 
Their firſt name Hebrews, ibid. The etymology of this 
name, ibid. How long they dwelt in Egypt, 363, (T). 


{he manner of living, religion, and other virtues of their 


forefathers impartially conſidered, 456, & ſeg. Their 
great increaſe in Egypt, 463. Their cruel bondage be- 


prompted him to ſuch violent meaſures againſt them, 468, 


(E). Divers opinions of the learned touching the king, 
who began to treat them ſo inhumanly, 466, (D). Com- 


dae 


gan under a king that knew not Jaſeph, 465. What 


manded to drown all their male childrea, 472. Their 


12 


burthens increaſed after Moſes's ſoliciting for their depar- 
ture, 506, Celebrate the paſſover the firſt time, 519. 
Depart out of Egypt under the conduct of Moſes, being 
to the number of - 600,000 men able to bear arms, 524. 
March from Rameſes, Aloſes's dwelling-place; to their 
firſt encampment at Succot h, 525. Their firſt- born con- 
ſecrated, and the law concerning it, ibid. They carry 
Jeſeph's bones out of Egypt, ibid. Order of their march, 
527. Arrive the ſecond day at Etham, near the borders 
of Arabia Deſerta, 428. Conducted by a pillar of light, 
in the night time, and by a column of ſmoke, in the day- 
time, 529. Commanded to wheel about from Etham 
towards Pi- habiroth, between the Red-ſea and Migdol, 
ibid. And overtaken by the Egyptians, 530. Their con- 
ſternation, ibid. Moſes comforts them, ibid. The Red- 
ſea is divided, and they paſs through ſafe, while Pharaoh 
with his army is drowned, 531, & ſeg. Whether their 
_ paſſing was really miraculous or not, 531, (P). The 
place where they croſſed the Red-ſea uncertain, 537. 
Murmur for want of water, 539. A new murmur for 
want of proviſion,” ibid. Manna promiſed and quails ſent 
in abundance, 540. Manna falls at ſome diſtance from 
the camp, 541. A new murmuring for want of water, 
543. Which flows from a miraculous rock, 545. Whe- 
ther this rock accompanied them, 544, (T). Attacked by 
the Amalekites, whom, under the command of Jaſt ua, they 
put to flight, while Moſes held up his hands to heaven, 
545. March from Rephidim to the wilderneſs of Sinai, 
548, & /eg. They encamp near mount Sinai, ibid. 
Which appears covered with fire and ſmoke, 549. The 
decalogue delivered to Moſes, ibid. Some of their ce- 
remonial laws inſtituted, 555. Whether they borrowed 
any of their ceremonies from the Egyptians, 556, (Y). 
Ratify the covenant with God, 560. Give him over, 
during his 40 days abode on mount Sinai, for loſt, 563. 
Set up a golden calf, and fall to worſhip it with burnt- 
facrifices, &c. ibid. Moſes returning from the mountain, 
commands the ſons of Levi to put 3000 of the delinquents 
to death, 567. They make a free-will- offering of all their 
moſt precious things, for the making of the tabernacle, | 
570. The heads of each tribe appear before A7:/es and 
Aaron, and preſent offerings to God, 571. 


Inarus, king of Libya, choſen by the Egyptians for their 
j king, 62. Defeats the Perſians, ibid. Is himſelf defeat- 
. | ed and taken, 63. Is forced to raiſe the ſiege, 62. Car- 
1 ried priſoner to Su/a, and there crucined, 64. ; 
Vor. II. 5 Eee SECS Job, 


o | | | | — 
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Job, divers opinions of the learned relating to him, his book, 


and country, 137. According to the antient monuments 
of his genealogy received by Arifteus, Philo, Polyhiſtor, 
and ſeveral antient fathers, was the ſon of Zerah, and the 
fifth in · deſcent from Abraham by Eſau, 482. His firſt 


name Jobab, ibid. Married an Arabian, by whom he had 


a ſon named Ennon, ibid. Reigned in Idumæa, ibid. The 
order of the kings that reigned before and after him, 483. 
Contemporary with Moſes, being both but three generati- 


ons from Iſaac, ibid. Reigned in the city of Denebah, or 


Dinhabah, ibid. Lived before the miraculous deliverance 
of the Iſraelites, ibid. & ſeg. His book, 485. The three 
or four laſt verſes of it probably added afterwards, in or- 


der to make the hiſtory complete, ibid. In what language 


firſt writ, ibid. What gave birth to the notion of its be- 
ing originally writ in Syriac, or Arabic, ibid. Cleared 


from the imputation of a modern critic, ibid. Several 


particulars added to his hiſtory by the Fews, ibid. 


Febab, the ſon of Zerah, or Boxrab king of the Horites, by 


ſome taken for the patient Fob, 137. Whether this was 
Job's firſt name, 482. 5 . 


Jobab, king of Madon, joins Jabin, king of Hazor, againſt 


the Iſraelites, 178. defeated, ibid. 


Fochebed, daughter of Levi, aunt and wife of Amram, 
was the mother of Moſes, 472. Conceals Moſes for three 
months, but after expoſes him to the common fate, 474. 
Her ſon is ſaved, and delivered to her by Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter to be educated, 475. 5 5 

Foktheel, formerly Selah, ſo called by Amaziah, after having 
taken it from the Edomites, 145. . 

Jonathan, the ſon of Saul, accompanied by his armour- bear- 


er, falls upon the Philiſtines, makes a conſiderable ſlaughter 


of them, and puts them in confuſion, 218. His death, 
VV : 5 
Jonathan, the brother of David, kills a ſon of Goliath, who 
had ſix fingers upon each hand, and fix toes upon each foot, 


228. 


Joram, king of Iſrael, confederates with Ahaziah, king of 
FJudab, to take Ramoth-gilead from Hazael king of Syria, 
286. Dangerouſly wounded in this expedition, ibid. 

Feram, ſon of Toi king of Hamath, ſent by his father with 


coltly preſents to David, 291. 


Joſepb born, 339. The darling of his father Jacob, in regard 
of the excellencies both of his body and mind, 412. Ha- 
ted by his brethren, 413. His two dreams, ibid. Sold, 
and carried down into Egypt, gi4. Sold to "oo 41 5 
= DET Citce 


IN D 
Solicited to an amour by his miſtreſs, ibid. His refuſal 
makes her accuſe him, ibid. Sent to priſon, 416. Dreams 
of two priſoners explained by him, 419. Interprets Pha- 
raoh's two dreams, 420. Made 3 and over- ſeer of 
Pharaoh's houſe, and other honours heaped upon him, 421. 
The title of Zaphnath-paaneah given him, and the mean- 
ing of theſe words, ibid, (T). Marries the daughter of 
Potipherah, prieſt or prince of On, ibid. Has two chil- 
dren, Manaſſeb and Ephraim, by his wife Aſenath, 422. 
During the famine, his brothers come to him for corn, 423. 
His rough behaviour to them, ibid. Commands Simeon to 
be bound, ibid. Commands their money to be returned 
in the mouth of their ſacks, 424. His behaviour towards 
his brethren conſidered, 426. Orders his drinking-cup to be 
put into Benjamin's ſack, 428. And the pretended thief to be 
brought back to him, ibid. Diſcovers himſelf to his brethren, 
ibid. Sends for his father, 429. Receives and preſents him 
to Pharach, 431. During the great famine in Egypt, 
buys all the lands and perſons of the Egyptians for the 
king's uſe, 435. Settles, that the fifth part of all the pro- 
duct of their lands ſhould go to the king, ibid. Brings 
his two ſons Manaſſeb and Ephraim to Jacob, who makes 
them two tribes, in Iſrael, 437. Jacob's bleſſing to him, 447. 
Buries his father with great tuneral pomp, 451. Treats his 
brethren with the ſame affection as in his father's life-time, 
£ 4152. Finding his death approach, ſends for his brethren, 
aſſures them, that God, according to his promiſc, would 
bring their poſterity out of Egypt, into the land of Canaan, 


8 ibid. Charges them to lay his body in a coffin, to carry 
R it away with them, and bury it in the ſpot of ground, 
1 which Jacob had given him by his laſt will, zb:4. Dies 
b about 60 years after his father, being 110 years old, 10id. 
: Many particulars added by the Jeꝛoiſh rabbies to his life and 
* death, 452, (W). Mohammeds hiſtory of him, 453, (X). 
t, His bones carried out of Egypt, 526. r 


Jeſbua deputed by Moſes to make head againſt the Amale- 
* kites 545. Gains a fignal victory by the prayers of Mo- 
ſes, ibid. Ddefeats Fabin king of Haxor, and other con- 
federate kings of 5 178. 

T Trom, king of Tyre, 346. 5 | | 
wy Iſaac — 373 deny of the word, 367, (Q). Mock- 
and ed by Iſhmael, 374. How old when Abraham was ordered 
. to offer him, 375 (B). Marries Rebekah, 38 1. Has two 
Id ſons, Eſau and Faced, 388. Goes to Gerar, 391. Is en- 
vied by the people, ibid. Enters into a covenant with the 
od people, ibid. Jacob gets his brother's bleſſing from him, ] 
_ | A Ae Eec2 3 ik 372. q 
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392. & ſeq. Blefles alſo Eſau, 394. Dies and is buried 
by his two ſons in the cave of Machpelab, 412. | 


Iſobi-benob, fon of Goliath, very near killing David, 227. 

{/hmael born, 365. Etymology of his name, ibid. (L) The 
propheſy of his deſcendants verified in the ſeveral tribes of 
the Arabs, ibid. (M) Mocks Iſaac, 473. Is by 41e. 
ham ſent away with his mother Hagar, 474. 

Iſraelites. See Fetus. 

{yachar, Jacob's fifth ſon by Leab born, 399. Jacob's 
E to him, and propheſy, 443. How verified, ibid. 

=» ſon of the chief-prieft of the goddeſs Aftarte, mur- 
ders Phelles king of Tyre, and ſeizes on the throne, 341. 
Called Eth-baal in ſcripture, and {tiled king of the Sidoni- 
ans, ibid. Builds Botrys in Phanice, and Auzates in Afric, 
ibid. Marries his daughter Fezebel to Ahab, 342. 

Ti, bal II. king of Tyre, 345. In his time 7; yre taken and 


razed by Nebuchadnezzar, ibid. Slain in this war, ibid. 


dah, Jacob's fourth ſon by Leah born, 397. Perſuades his 


brethren to (ell Foſeph to the Iſbmaelites, 414. Marries 
the daughter of a Canaanite, by whom he has three ſons, 
416. Deceived by a ſtratagem of Tamar, has two chil- 
dren by her, Pharez and Zarah, 418, & ſeq, Orders her 
to be burnt, but afterwards pardons her, ibid. Jacob's 
laſt bleſſing to him, The ſeeptre ſhall nat depart from Judah, 
&c. explained, 441, (G). 
Judith, the daughter of Beeri, Eſau's firſt wife, called by 
Moſes, Adab, "the daughter of Elon the Hittite, when he 
ſpeaks of the n Eſau had by her, 396, cas 


K. 


K. BU S, king of Egypt, ſuppoſed by ſome oriental hiſto- 


rians to be the Pharaoh of Moſes, 73. 


| Kadejh and Shur, the names of two deſerts, 572, (U). 


Kadmonites, why called children of the eaſt, 16x, (E). 


Kelkeli, king of Egypt, ſaid to have been the firſt who intro- 
duced the uſe of magic, 71. 


Kenites, the deſcendants of Jethro, I 18. March with the chil- 


dren of Judah, ibid. Rewarded by the [jraelites with a. 
large portion of ground, upon the taking of Hebron, ibid. 
Spared by Saul in the extirpation of 1 Amalekites, ibid. 

Carried away into captivity, with the ten tribes of I/rael, 

by the Afyrians, ibid. Kenites, mentioned as a tribe of the 

Canaanites, ſeem to be a different people from the Kenites 


of 
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of Jethro's family, 161, (E). Called by the Chaldee in- 
terpreters Schalmites, ibid. & 71. 


| Kemezites, 161, (E). 


Kibt, or Kat, probably Phut, one of the ſons of Ham, founds 

2 monarchy in Egypt, according to the oriental hiſtorians, 
77. Great part of that nation being, according to them, 
his deſcendants, ibid. & 71. 


| Kir-haraſeth, one of the —— cities of Moab, 96. 


L. 


\ AB AN, father to Rachel, 306. Cheats Jacob, and 
gives him Leah inſtead of 3 ibid. At laſt gives 
him Rachel, ibid. Obliges him, with his hard treatment, 
to ſteal away, 401. Purſues and overtakes him, 493. 
Searches for his gods, ibid. Makes a covenant with Ja- 
cob, 404. Returns, ibid. 


Laedice, a Greek wife to Amaſſs, king of Egypt, 55. A mi- 


racle on occaſion of her marriage, ibid. 


Laodiceas, a town of Seleucis on the Ae n 2 33. 


Laodicea Cabioſa, or ad Lilanum, the chief city of Lao- 
dicene in Syria, 234. 


Laaodicene, a province of Syria, 234. 


Leah, daughter of Laban, given to Jacob inſtead of Rachel, 
396. Bears to Jacob Reuben, 397. Simeon, Levi, and Ju- 
dah, ibid. And Iſachar, 399. And Lebulun, and a 
daughter called Dinah, ibid. 

Levi, 2 s third fon by Leah, born, 397. Jacob's pro- 

pPheſy againſt the tribes of Levi and Simeon, 440. How 
fulfilled. ibid. (F). The ſons of Levi join Moſes, and kill 
3000 of the Iſraelites, while they were worſhipping the 
golden calf, 567. This zeal procures them the Levitical 
prieſthood, entitling them to the tenths of all kinds of 
beaſts, fruits, and grain in Iſrael, ibid. 


Libanus, an account of its cedars, 236. 


Lice duſt turned into, by the rod of Moſes, 513. Thought | 


by ſome to have been gnats, ibid. The magicians not 
able to imitate this miracle, ibid. 
Locuſts, one of the plagues of Egypt, 517. 


Lat, ſon of Haran, brother of Abraham, after his father” 5 


death is brought by his grandfather Terah from Ur of the 
Chaldees to Haran, in Meſopotamia, 75. Is adopted by 
Abraham, and carried into Canaan, ibid. Abraham and 
Lot part, ibid. Lot chooſes the plain of Jordan and dwells 
in Sodom, 76. Aſſiſts the Sodomites againſt Chedorlaomer, 
but is taken by the N and reſcued by Abraham, ibid. 
Warndd 


IND 
Warned by two angels to abandon Sodom, ibid. Re- 
tires to Bela or Zar, 78. His wife changed into a pillar 
of ſalt, ibid. What her crime was, ibid, (C). Various 
opinions relating to it, ibid. Lot retires with his daughters 
to the eaſt- ſide of the Dead. ſea, and dwells in a cave, 79. 
His inceftuous commerce with his daughters, 80. The 
| eldeſt daughter's fon named Moab, that is, ＋ a father, 
and was the progenitor of the Maabites, ibid. The young- 
eſt daughter's ſon named Amman, or Ben-ammi, that is, 
the ſon of my people, the progenitor of the Ammonites, 97. 
Luthith, city of Moab, 81. 
Luz. See Soto. 


M. 


ACHPE LAH the cave of, purchaſed by Abraham, 379. 
Etymology of the word, ibid. (G). Sarah buried 
"hw. ibid. And Abraham, 383. And Iſaac, 412 

Magic, Moſes, Famne and Jotapha, ſaid by Pliny to have 
been the heads and founders of it, 510, (E). 

Magicians of Egypt imitate the greateſt part of Moſer's mi- 

racles, 509, & ſeg. Who theſe magicians were, by what 
power they performed theſe wonders, and why they e came 

_ ſhort of ſome of thoſe of Moſes, 510, (E). 

Magog, a city of Cyrrheftica in Syria, 234. 5 

Aabalath, daughter of Iſbmael, one of Eſan's wives, 127, 
Called Bathſhemath by Moſes, when he ſpeaks of the 

| poſterity of Eſau by 54 396, (X). 

Habanaim, or two camps, the place where Jacob ſaw, in his 
dream, an hoſt of angels, 404. 

Aajuma, the port of Gaza, called by Conſtantine Conſtantia, 
in honour of his ſon Conſfantius, and by Juliar, in hatred 
of the name, the port of Gaza, 1 

Adamre communicates his name to , whole country, 361. 

Oak of Mamre, 360, (G). 

 Manaſſth born, 422. He and Ephraim preſented to Jacob, 

ho makes them two tribes in Iſrael, 437. . 

Mandra fes, brought home by Reuben, what meant by, 398, 5 

= 41 

Hanna 3 the Iſraeli tes, 540. Falls at e diſtance 

1 __ the camp, 541. Why called Man or Manna, ibid. 

brad The quantity that was to be gathered preſcribed 
oſes, ibid. That which was gathered on Friday laſted 

4 days, 542. Had nothing common with what we now 
call manna, and is to be ſeen in great plenty in the deſerts 
of — 543, [8). Proofs of its being miraculous, 


542.4 
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542. Moſes ordered to preſerve a homer full of it in a 
veſſel, to be afterwards depoſited in the — of the cove- 
nant, 542, & 543. 
Marab, ſo called in memory of the bitter waters, 539. The 


Jews encamped there on their march to Canaan, ibid. 
Marna, Marnas, or Marnaſh, an idol of the Philiftines, 


worſhipped at Gaza, and ſaid to have migrated into Crete, 


I98. 


Fart See Mendes. 
Maſſah, (tempting) the place where Moſes ſmote the rock te 


ſupply the murmuring Iſraelites with water, 544. 


 Melcartus. See Hercules. 


Melchizedek, king of Salem, 168. By ſome thought to have 


been Shem, ibid. (P). Preſents Abraham with bread and 


wine, and receives from him tithes of all, 169, & 170. 
Divers opinions relating to him, 168, (P). 


 Melicarthus, or Melcartus, or Hercules, a Phoenician ny: 


See Hercules. 


Mendes, or Marus, king of Egypt, 31. Builds a labyrinth, 


ibid. 
Menes, ſaid to have been the firſt man who reigned i in Egypt, 
I. Diverted the courſe of the Nile, built the city of Mem- 


pbis, and its famous temple of 2 2, & 3. The firſt 


that inſtructed the Egyptians in religious matters, 3. Intro- 
duced luxury, ibid. 


Mentor, the Rhodian commander of the Greek ebe ien 
in Egypt, goes over to 3 king of Perſia, 68. Betrays 


Sidon to the Perſians, 3 


Meon, whether the name — 2 idol, 83, (F . 
AMerbal, king of Tyre, 346. 
Meribah, (contention) the place where Moſes ſmote the wk 


to ſupply the murmuring Iſraelites with water, 544. 


Maſba, king of Meab, tributary to the 1/raelites, 93. Rebels, 


but is forced to ſhut himſelf up in the city of Kir-baraſeth 
94. Offers his eldeſt ſon for a burnt-ſacrifice, 15:9. 


Mefr, king of Egypt, builds many cities, 71. Divides the 


kingdom among his ſons, ibid. 
Metheg-ammah, the city of Gath, why ſo called 226, & (U). 


Aettimu, king of Tyre, father to Pygmalion, Barca, E ya, 


and Anna, 342. 
Midian, the fourth ſon of Abraham by Keturah, the progeni- 
tor of the Midianites, 110. | 
Midiann, or Madian two cities of the ſame name in the coun- 
try of the Midianites, 111. 


Midianites, confounded in the moſt early times with the J. 


maclites, 119. Ther religion, ibi. Their country a 
| 2. | part 
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part of Arabia Petræa, ibid. Deſcribed, ibid. Their man- 
ner of life, 111. Had the uſe of writing very early, and, 
according to ſome, inſtructed Moſes therein, 112. Thoſe 
of the ſouth part of Midian enlightened by a rational and 
ſublime ſyſtem of religion, 113. They war with Hadad 
the Horite, and are ſmitten by him in the field of Moab, 
174. They purchaſe Fo/eph of his brethren, and ſell him 
to Potiphar, ibid. Signalized themſelves above all others 
in endeavouring to turn the children of Iſrael from God, 
119. Are defeated by Phineas, their caſtles laid in aſhes, 
and all of them, 1 with Balaam, put to the ſword, 
120. The loſs of this branch ſupplied by another, who 
wage a cruel war againſt the Irorlites, under the kings 
Lebah and Zalmunna, ibid. But are utterly routed by G:- 
deon, with no other weapons for his men, than a ram's 
horn in one hand, and a light concealed in a pitcher in the 
other, 127, & ſeg. This downfal ſo great, that it is term- 
ed in ſcripture the day of Midian, 122. They were a fa- 
mous nation many ages afterwards, but in the firſt century 
were blended with the Arabi ans, ibid. 
 Migaol, ſignifies a tower, 528, (O). 
Mileab, wife to Naber, 376, (D). 
 Minnith, a conſiderable city of the Pulte, 4 98. 
Miriam, Moſes's ſiſter, whether one of "he two * 
midwives mentioned in ſcripture, 473, (K). 
fetch Pharaoh's daughter an Hebrew nurſe for Moſes, 475. 
Calls her mother Focabedb, ibid. 5 
Moa bites deſc ended from Moab, the ſon of Lot by his elde ſt 
daughter, 75. Deſcription of the country which they 
policſt, 81, Governed by kings, -uſed circumciſion and 
imployed themſelves moſtly in paſturage and breeding of 
cattle, 82. The T/raelrtes expreſly forbidden to diſturb 
| them, ibid. Had once the knowledge of the true God. 
ibid. Their idol, bid. They drive out the Eximt but 
loſe part of their acquiſitions by the Amorites, 85; Cc. 
Send their moſt. beautiful women to che Iſraelitiſh camp to 
ſeduce the [/raelites to i « 90. Not admitted to inter- 
marry with the 7fraclites for having hired Baalam to curſe 
them, ibid. Invade Iſrael, ſeize the eaſtern parts of 
the country and exercile great tyranny over them for 18 
years, 91. Defeated with greatflaughter by Ehud, 92. Treat 
the parents flying to them with great hoſpitali:y, ibid. 
They enter into a confederacy againſt David when he came 
to the crown, who puts to the ſword two thirds of them, 
and makes the Teſt his vaſſals and tributaries, ibid. Rebel 
againſt Ahaziah, but are routed with great ſlaughter by 
| Feuer 
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Jeboram, 93, & ſeg. Attempt to revenge their loſs on 
Jehoſhaphat in conjunction with other nations, but deſtroy 
one another, 94, & ſeg. Invade the Edomites and put to 
a cruel death their king, 95. A ſevere judgment denoun- 
ced againſt them by the prophet Amos, ibid. Iſaiah fore- 
tells their deſtruction and his propheſy problaby fulfilled by 


Salmaneſer, king of Aſſyria, ibid. Entirely ſubdued by 


— into whoſe hands their king was given, 
ibid. 
Maris, or Mis, king of Egypt, dug the famous lake 
Which bore his name, 9. 5 
Molech, or Moloch, the chief deity of the Ammonites, 99. 
Etymology of the word, ibid. Deſcription of his image, 
ibid. Some accounts of the learned concerning this idol, 
100 (B). Superſtitions paid to him, ibid. 1 opi- 
pinions of the learned relating thereunto, ibid. (C). The 
meaning of the phraſe, that they made their ſons and 
daughters paſs through the fire, ibid. | 
Meriah mount, etymology of the word, 376, & (C). 
The ſame on which the temple was afterwards built by 
Solomon, ibid. 85 ve 
Moſes is born, 473. Congealed three months, but after 
expoſed to be drowned, according to the king's edict, 
473, 474. But taken up by Pharaoh's daughter, who 
| educated him as her own ſon, 475. Gives bim the name 
of Moſes, ibid. Is delivered to his own mother, Jochebed, 
to be educated by her, ibid. Brought in due time to 
Pharaoh's daughter, who adopts him for her ſon, and 
has him brought up in all kinds of W 476. Prefers 
the reproachful name of Hſraelite to all the pomp and 
glory of Pharaob's court, ibid. 477. Kills an Egyptian, 
ibid. Forty years of his abode in Egypt, how employed, 
ibid. (O). Reproached with the murder of the Egyptian 
by an Hebrew, is forced to fly into the land of Midian, 
4779. Received by Fethro, in whoſe family he continues 
forty years, 481. Suppoſed by ſome to have wrote the 
book of Job, during this interval, ibid. God appears to 
him at the end of forty years, in a burning buſh, 486. 
And commands him to return into Egypt, ibid. Why 
God was pleaſed to appear to him in that manner, ibid. 
(B). Who it was that appeared to him, ibid. (R). God 
pleaſed to anſwer his queſtion, a queſtion which he had for- 
merly refuſed to anſwer Jacob, 489. Bids him tell the 
Iſraelites that I am, &c. ſent him to them, 494. Com- 
manded to bring his people out of bondage, 496. His 
doubts cleared by two miracles wrought in his preſence, 
Vor. I. 4 + : 497- 
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f 40% Nevertheleſs begs to be excuſed, 498. Obeys-at 


laſt and leaves Hidian, 499. God appears to him again, 


Charging him to perform all the wonders he had ſhewn him, 


before the king of Egypt, and to demand the diſmiſſion of 
the people of [ſrael, 500. Smitten by an angel in the 
inn, 501. What the cauſe was of God's anger againſt 


| him, % (A). Why he deferred fo long the circumciſi- 


on of his ſon, 502 (A). Zrpporah circumciſes the child, 
and Meſes is reſtored, 504. Joins his brother Aaron at mount 
Floreb, 505. Declares his commiſſion to the Iſraelites 
in Geer, and eſtabliſhes his credit among them with mi- 


| racles, ibid. Delivers his meſſage to the king of Egypt, 


506. Who, inſtead of complying with his demand, in- 


_ creaſes the burthens of the Iſraelites, ibid. Bid to go 


again to Pharaoh, 507. His firſt miracle before him; 
His rod turned into a ſerpent, 50g. Second miracle; 
The waters turned into blood, 511. Third miracle; 
Of tcogs, 513. Fourth miracle; Lice, ibid. Fifth 


miracle; Swarms of flies, 514. Sixth miracle; The 


cattle of the Egyptians killed by murrain, 515. Seventh 


miracle; Boils upon man and beaſt, ibid. Eighth mi- 
racle; Hail- ſtorms and thunder, 515. The great miſ- 
chief done by them, 517. Ninth miracle; Locuſts, ibid. 
Tenth miracle; Great darkneſs during three days, 518. 


Fables wich which the Mohammedans have ſtuffed this part 


of Mſes's hiſtory; 511, (E). How long a time Moſes 
took in bringing all the plagues upon Egypt, 519, (H). 


Commands the Iſruelites to celebrate the paſſover, ibid. 
And to, borrow what jewels, fine raiment and other pre- 
cious things they could of the Egyptians, ibid. The 


laſt plague ſent on the Fgyptians ; Their firſt-born ſlain 
by the deſtroying angel, 523. Sent for by Pharaoh, and 


ordered to depart, 524. His firft encampment at Succath, 


525. Conſecrates the firſt- born of men and beaſts, ibid. 


Second encampment at Etham, near the borders of Arabia _ 


Deſerta, 528. Commanded to direct his march towards 
 Pi-haviroth, where lie encamps, 529. Purſued by Pha- 
raoß, ibid. And overtaken. 530. Comforts the deſ- 


pairing Z/raelites, ibid. Divides the Red-ſea by ſtretching 
out his rod, 531. Which makes way for the [/racittes 
to go through it as on dry land, ibid. Whether this was 


really miraculous or not, ibid. (P). His ſong for this their 
deliverance, 538. Commanded to preſerve an homer 
full of manna, to be depoſited in the ark of the covenant, 


as a witneſs to future ages, 542. Smites a rock with his 


rod, and water immediately guſhes out in plentiful ſtreams, 
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544. Smote the rock two different times, and in two 
different places, ibid, (T). Obtains a ſignal victory over 
the Amalekites, by holding up his hands in prayer, 545, 
& ſeg. Ordered to vow a laſting war againſt the Amdle- 
Fites, till their very remembrance was quite blotted out, 
546. By the advice of Jethro, appoints inferior judges, 
ſome over thouſands, ſome over hundreds, and ſome over 
tens, 547 Marches from Rephidim to the wilderneſs of 
Sinai, 547. Encamps near mount Sirai, 548. Goes 
up to mount Sinai, ibid. Which appeared covered with 
fire and ſmoke, 549. Commanded to go down again, 
Live a ſtrict charge to the Iſraelites not to approach the 
mountain, and bring up his brother Aaron with him, 
ibid. The decalogue delivered, ibid. Commanded to 
write the commandments en two tables of ſtone, 714. 
Goes up into the mountain again, where ſome ceremonial 
laws were added to the moral ones, 55H. . Patifies the 
covenant between God and the people, 560. Takes ſe- 
venty of the elders up towards the mountain, and ſtavs 
forty days, 561. Gocs himfclt into the cloud, 7h;d. Re- 
ceives the two tables of ſtone, ibid. Given over by the 
people for loſt, 563. Comes down from the mount, 565. 
His great concern in finding the Iſraelites worſhipping the 
golden calf, ibid. Breaks the two tables, and upbraids 
his puſillanimous brother in the ſtrongeſt terms, ibid. De- 
ſtroys the idol, cauſes it to be ground into powder, and 


= caſt into water, of which he made afterwards the people to 

ED drink, 566. Orders the ſons of Levi to puniſh with im- 

2 mediate death 3000 of the delinquents, 567. Returns to 

5 the mount, and obtains not only pardon for his people, but 

1 a renewal of God's former promiſes, ibid. & ſeg. Stays 
on the mountain forty days and nights, during which he 

7 neither eat nor drank, 569. Comes down with ſuch a 

: luſtre in his face, that the people could not intenſely be- 

* hold it, 570. Commands the people to bring a free-wil! - 

Is offering of all ſorts of materials for the tabernacle, /,. 

A The tabernacle made and ſet up at the foot of mount $:- 

. | RS 

'S Murrain, one of the plagues of Egypt, 515. 

” Mycerinus, the ſon of Cheops, and king of Egypt,. 27. Bis 

> F Character, ibid. Buries his daughter in an extraordinary 

a manner, ibid. The oracle declares him to be ſhort-lived, 

3 38. Endeavours to convict the oracle of falſhood. 

„ ee 
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NAM4Y, . general of Ben- hadad, king of the Syrians, 
cured of à leproſy by the prophet Eliſha, 280. Re- 
nounces idolatry, 281. Entreats the prophet to grant 
him two mule-loads of earth, probably to raiſe an altar, 
ibid. Said to have founded an hoſpital for Gi. which 
is full extant at Damaſcus, ibid. (M 


Nabor, Abrabam's brother, 376. His ſue, . (D). 


Nadab, the fon of Aaron, by Eliſbeba the daughter of Am- 
minadab, 500. Solemnly conſecrated prieſt with his bro- 
ther Abibu, 571. 

Nadab, king of Iſrael, lays ſiege to Gibbethon, a city of the 
V e 1 
Nahaſb, king of the Ammonites, 103. Wages war with the 
| Ijraelites at firſt with good ſucceſs, ibid. But his army 
is entirely routed and diſperſed by Saul, ibid. Proved 

kind to David 104. 


© Nolrat, or Bolrats, the Grit antaliioricn king of Expr, 


according to the oriental hiſtorians, 70. 
Facab's ſecond ſon by Bilhah, born, * Jacob's 
propheſy to him, 446. How verified, ibid. ( Pt” 


Nerbal, king of Arad, 353. gn 
| Nebo, an idol of the Babylonians, 84. A town of the ſame 


name in the dominions of Moab, ibid. Alſo a part of 
mount Abarim, in the ſame tract 0 called, ibid. 


 Nebuchadnezzar, king of Aſſyria, takes Tyre, after a ſiege 


of 13 years, razes it to the ground, and puts all the inkabi- 
tants to the ſword, 345, & ſeg. 


Nebuzaradan, puts all Ammon to fire and ſword, and carries 


OW king Baalis, and moſt of the nobles into captivity, 


* 
Nechus, king of E gypt, ſon and faccelibe to Pſammitichus, 
46. The Pharaoh Necho of ſcripture, ibid. Attempts 


to cut a canal from the Nile to the Red-ſea, but is warned 


by an oracle to deſiſt, ibid. His expcditions by ſea, ibid. 
Fits out two fleets, ibid. Marches againſt the king of 
Aria, ibid. Defeats Fofiah king of Judah, who op- 
poſed him in his march, 47. Routs the A/ſyraans, and 
takes the city of Carchemifh, ibid. Sends Fehoahaz king 
of Judab in chains to Egypt, ibid. Makes Eliakim king 
over Judab, impoſing on him a tribute, ibid. Is defeated 


by Nebuchadnezzar, and loſes all Syria and Jones » 48. 


Dies, ibid. 
Nectanebes, 1 


. Or, king 


Onan, 7. 


Tamar, his brother's wife, ibid. His lin and death, ibid. 


Ord, prince of Adidios; 121. 


I N D E . 
Nectanebes, king of Egypt, the firſt of the Sebennytic race, 
65. Defends Egypt againſt the Perf tans, 66. Dies, 


ibid. 


Ne#anebus, king of Egypt, 67: His ſubje&ts rebel againſt 


him, ibid. But are vanquiſhed, ibid. He is joined by the 


Sidonians, Phænicians, and Cypriots, 


againſt the Per ſians, 


ibid. Is invaded by the Per fans, 68. Abandons the king- 


dom to them, and flies into thiepia, 69 


He was the 
laſt Egyptian that ever governed Egypt, ibid. 


Mepbereus, king of Egypt, 64. 
NMepberotes, king of Egypt, and the laſt of the Mendefian 


race, 6s. 
Nile, firſt called AM gyptus, but afterwards took its name from 
king NVilus, who _ it univerſally ſerviceable, 36. 
Nilus, king of Egygt, 36. 
Nitetis, daughter of Apries king of Egypt 


Nitocris, queen of Memphis, 1 her * "OM: 3 
revenge his death, puts many of the Egyptians to death, 


ibid. She was by birth an E On 4: 
©: 


Odin. king of Perks, brings 2 Phenice under the 
: His cruelty to the . ; 


the Per ſian yoke, 3 334, & ſeg. 


mans, ibid. 


The laſt king of the race of the giants of Rephaim, 342. 
(E), & 161 (E), & 174. Eſpouſes the cauſe of $:h9n the 


Amorite, and attempts to ſtop the progreſs of Mojes and bis 


people. ibid. Falls in battle, and his ie is transfer- 
red to the I/raelites, ibid. 


On, Heliepolis once ſo called, and by Ptolemy Onium, 421, 


(U). 
«dah's ſon by the Canaanitiſh wife, 416. Marrics 


eg. 
& ſeg. 


Orontes, a river of Syria, 235. 
cerning its origin, ibid. (B). 


Killed by the Ephraimites, ihid. 
A fabulous tradition con- 


 Ofymandyas, king of Egypt, according to ſome, the * as 


Amenopbis and Mennon, 5. (D). Reduced the rebellious 
Bactrians with an army of 400,000 foot, and 20,000 
horſe, 6. 
_ deſcribed, 6. His ſtatue with an inſcription, ibid. 1 


of Baſhan, reckoned a king of the Amorites, 1740 


Defeated by Gian, 101d. 5 


His tomb, the moſt magnificent in &gypt, 
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Partamis, king of Egypt, 52. 


Paſlor, Egyptian. 


 Perizzites, inhabitants of Candies, 160. 


Pharaab, i in the Coptic , ſignifies ling, 7. 


7 .& ＋ E » — 
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P. 


Pm the metropolis of m in Syria, 234. 

Its name and ſituation, 246. Deicription of its great 
court and temple, 247. Of its promiſcuous ruins, obe- 
liſk, and two pillars, 249. The great piazza, 250. Ban- 
quetting houſe, ibid. Porphyry pillars, and palace, ibid. 
Marble pillars, and little —_— 2 "yy; The ſepulchres, 
251, & ſeq. = 

Palmyrene, a province of Syria, 234. 

Paris and Helen, their arrival in E Opt, "x 


Paſſover, or Eaſter, its firſt inftitution, 520. The order 
and manner of it, 521. Unleavened bread, ibid. 

See Shepherds. 

Patæci, the tutelar gods of ſea-taring men among the Phat: 
cians, 313. Carried about 1 in the ns of their ſhips, 
ibid. & (IL). 

Pauſiris, reigns over the Egyptians, with the conſent of the 
Perſians, 64. | 

Pekah, king of Iſrael, enters into a league with Rexin king 
of Syria, againſt Zhaz king of * 288. Beſieges Fer 
ruſalem to no effect, ibid. 


Peluſſum, probably firſt founded by the Phil; Tis 20s, {L).--: 


Peniel, or the face of God, the place where Jacob wreſtled 
with the angel, 406. 5 
Pentapolis, once the moſt beautiful part of the land of .. 
naan, 159. 
Their 3 
ibid. The original ſignification of the word, ibid. (D). 
Invaded by the tribes of Simeon and Judah, and cut off, 
190. Some left to prove Iſrael, and live in common 
with them, 183. But reduced by Solomon to a ſtate of 
ſlavery, 188. 


Petra, a city of Ea I 32. See Selah. Placed by Joſe | 


phus under the juriſdiction of the Amalekites, 151, (D). 
Phal;s, king of Sidon, flouriſhed in the time of the Trojan 
war, 331. Honoured by Homer with the title of moſt 
illuſtrious, 332. . 
Phanes of Halicarna ſſus, betrays Ama ſis king of Egypt, 58. 


 Pharez and Zarah born to Judah by Tamar, 419. Their 


ſtrange birth, ibid. 5 
An ap- 
pellation 


ap- 
ion 


IND E 
pellation common to all the kings of Egypt, 359. Several 
etymologies of it, 359. Valid the firſt king who took 
that ſurname, 72. Pharaoh, ſurnamed al Araj, or the 
lame, king of E:ypt, 74. Refuſes to deliver up to Ne- 
buchadnezzar the Fews who had fled into Egypt, ibid. 
Is taken by him and hanged, ibid. Pharaoh's two 
dreams interpreted! by Jeep, 420. Raiſes him to 
the hi gheſt poſt in the kingdom, 421. Gives him the 
daughter of Potipherah to wife, ibid. & ſeq. Pharaoh's 


cruel orders to the Hebrew midwives, 468, &c. Several 


things that may in ſome meaſure authorize the cruel mea- 
ſures he took againft the Iſraelites, 467. His cruel uſage 
of the Fews, 465. Several conjectures about his true 


crime, 466, (D). Commands the Iſraelites to drown all 


their male children, 472. His heart not hardned by Gop, 
508, (D). The words of the ſcripture ought to have been 
tranſlated, that God fuffered the heart of Pharaoh to be 


hardened, ilid. Diſmiſſes at laſt the [ſraelites, 524. 


Repents and purſues them, and is drowned in the Red- 
fea, 537. 


Pha par and Abana, only ſtreams of the 9 voor, or 


Barrady, which waters Damaſcus, 236. 


Phelles, or "Halter, kills his brother Aflarimus king of Tre, 
and uſurps the throne, 341. Is murdered in the eighth 


month of his reign by Itbobal, 1 hid. 


Pheron, alſo ſtilel S. fen, { Seſo/tris] II. ſucceeds Ne Ger 
29. Is ſtruck blind, ibid. Recovers his ſight, and raiſcs 


two obeliſks, 1½1d. 


Phicol, the chief captain of Mbimelich king of the Phi- 


1 7 N 204. Name probably r to their chief mi- 
niſter, 20%, 


Philadelphia, anticarly the mctropolis of che Anmonites, 
98. 


F Philiftines, deſcended dr from the Caſtubim, and partly 


from the Caphtirim, 189. Egypt their firſt ſeat, 190. 
Migrate from Egypt, and ſeize the land which was af- 
terwards called by their name, and known to the antient 
Greeks and 23 under the name of Paleſtine, ibid. 


HL Etymology of the word, ibid. & (B). Deſcription of the ; 
country, 75.4. Gaza their chict city, 191. Its ſitua- 


/ 


tion, ibid. Called Azza in Hebrew, and Axa by the Sy- 


raus, ibid. Why called Gaza, ibid. Called alſo = 


and Minea in later times, ibid. Deſcription of its pre- 
" ſent ruins, ibid. (C). Their other chief cities, 191, & 
ſeq. Their government monarchical, but limited, 195. 
All their kings honoured With the appellation ai Li naler, 25 


wy 
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| againſt Saul, who is routed and killed with his three ſons, 


1 N U K 


ibid. An ariſtoeracy introduced among them, and after 


that again kings called by the appellation of Achiſb, ibid. 


& 196. But of very ſmall power, ibid. A very war- 
like, ingenious, and induſtrious people, 196. Famous 


for their inveterate enmity againſt the Iſraelites, 197. The 


bow and arrow their invention, 198. Under their firſt 
kings of one religion with the Hebrews, ibid. In after- 


times erred into endleſs idolatries, ibid. Their idols, 


ibid. & ſeq. Came directly out of Egypt, and expelling the 
 Avims, ſeized on their country, 201. From whence 


they borrowed their name, 202, (L). The obliging be- 
haviour of their king Abimelech towards Abraham, 202, 

& ſeg. Abraham obliges himſelf by oath, that he and his 
poſterity ſhould live in love with his poſterity, ibid. A- 
bimelech II. his kind behaviour towards 1ſaac and Rebekah, 
205. He renews with Iſaac the eovenant made by his fa- 
ther with Abraham, 207. Gaza, Aſeelon and Ekron taken 


from them by the united tribes of Simeon and Fudah, 208. 
But they get poſſeſſion again of the ſaid cities, ibid. Hold 


the Iſraelites under their yoke, till they are delivered by 
Shamgar, who kills 6c0 of them with an ox-goad, ibid. 
& ſeg. Suffer in common with the //raelites, by the in- 
curſions, of Zebah and Zalmunna, kings of Midian, 208, 
& ſeq. Oppreſs the Iſraelites a ſecond time in conjuncti- 


on with the Ammonites, in the days of Fephtha, ibid. A 
third time reduce the Iſraelites, and keep them under for 
40 years, ibid. Suſtain great loſſes by Samſon, 209. Re- 


cover heir loſs, make war upon the IJſraelites, kill 4000 


of them, and put them to a precipitate flight, 212. Diſ- 


heartened at the arrival of the ark, but being by their 


_ Chiefs inſpired with freſh courage, fall upon the 1/rael- 
ites, kill 30,000 of their foot, and take the ark, 213. 
Smitten with a ſudden plague, remove the ark from 4/þ- 
dod to Gath, from Gath to Ekron, but their affliction ga- 


thering ſtrength, ſend the ark back with a treſpaſs-offering, 
214, & ſeg. The plague they were afflicted with, ibid. 
(D). Twenty years afterwards march out againſt the 


{ſraelites, but are frightened by a ſtorm of thunder and 
lightning, and flaughtered by the Hebrews, 217. In a 
ſew years return more formidable than ever, ravage the 


country of the 1ſraciites, but are firſt put in diſorder by 
Jonathan, and after entirely routed by Saul, 218, & ſeq. 


Overthrown in a batle by David, 222. Oblige their 


king Achi/b to diſmiſs David from the army, 224. March 


5: 


a monarchies as they ſuceceded each other, ibid. They are 
3 ſaid to have planted the ifland of Crete, 199, (G). The 
* foundation of this notion, ibid. Called in ſeveral places 
Es of ſcripture Cherethites, ibid. Two hundred of them kil- 
= led by David for their fore-ſkins, 222. „ 

4 Phineas, the ſon of Nadab, and grandſon of Aaron, 500. 
1 Phoenice, from whence it borrowed its name, 293. Called 
5 alſo Chua, being a contraction of Canaan, ibid. Called 
A alſo Rhabbothin and Colpitis, etymology of this name, ibid. 
Tr [ Its ſituation, diviſion, and cities, 294, &c. Its ſoil and 
by. climate, 299. Natural curioſities, ibid. Artificial curi- 
0 oſities, 301. „ VVV . 
—  Phonicians, Canaanites by deſcent, 304. Their territory in- 
AC dluded ſeveral kingdoms, and they were governed by 
l- kings, i. c. Had once a knowledge of the true 
Jo God, whom they call Baal or Lord, ibid. But became 
h- blind idolaters, id. Their deities, 306. Their religion 
a- hardly different from that of the Egyptians, ibid. Their 
g. religious ceremonies, 314. Said by Herodotus to have 
id. uſed circumciſion, which is contradicted by Jeſephus, 319. 
he Abſtained from the fleſh of ſwine, ibid. Arithmetic and 
nd aſtronomy either took riſe among them, or were brought 
ES -: by them to a great perfection, 320. Moſt of the ſciences 
the flowed from them into Greece, together with their letters, 
by hid. Their characters probably the ſame with the Sa- 
ſeg. mar itan, ibid. Their manufactures, ibid. Their trade 
EIT and navigation, 321. Their ſhipping, 323. Series of 
rch the kings of the different kingdoms of Phænice, 326, &c. 
INS, Their kings from the antient fabulous hiſtory of the Greeks, 
25. Vol. II. G8 . 


 Gath, Jalneb, and Aſhdod, 2.30. 


_ duce ſeveral of his cities, and ſettle themſelves in them, 
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225. Make war upon David, ibid. By whom they 
are routed in four ſuccefſive battles, and made tributa- 
ries to him, 226, & jeg. Many of their giants killed by 
the //rachites, 227. Being increaſed by the fugitive Edom- 
ztes, apply themſelves to trade, 228, (B). Harraſled by 


Nadab, king of [ſrael, 229. Pay a voluntary tribute to 


a+ py king of Jjree/, ibid. Rebel againſt Jeboram, 
reak into his kingdom, rifle his houſe, and put to death, 
all his family, except Athaliab and her fon Ahaziah, ibid. 
& ſeg. Invaded by Uzziah king of Judah, who diſmantles 


ibid. Their whole country over-run by Hezekiah, ibid. 
Subdued by the Affrians, and their country become the 


ſeat of a long and obſtinate war between the Egyptians 
and the Hrians, ilid. & ſeg. Tributaries to the great 


Var againſt Ahax, re- 
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327. Enter into a confederacy to ſhake off the Perſian 
yoke, 333. Betrayed by Mentor the Rhodian, and Tennes 
king of Sidon, 334. And are again ſubdued oy Ochus king 


of Perſia, 335. 


Phenicia, See Phenice. 


Phenix, fon of Agenor, ſuppoſed by the Greeks to have ſue- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom of Phænice, and given 
his name to the country, 331. Said to have been the firſt 
that found out the ſcarlet colour, called t refore at firft 
Phaentcius, ibid. 


Puah, one of the chief Hebrew midwives in Egypt, See 
Shiprab. 

Pieria, part of Seleucis, 233. 

Pi-hahiroth, the city of Hereum on the extreme part of the 
Arabic gulph, or the Phagroriopolis, placed by Strabo near 
ſame place, 528, (O). 


Pillars, miraculous pillars of fire and — which con- 


ducted the Iſraelites in their march, 


Piram, king of Farmuth, joins — kin Fr of Feruſa- 
| 1 


lem, againſt the Gibeonites, 157. Is cut o by Pam 
in a miraculous manner, ibid. & ſeg. 
Plagues of Egypt, 513, & ſeq. How long a time Moſes 
took in bringing all the plagues on Egypt, 519. (H). ; 
Potiphar, Foſeph ſold to him, 415. His wife ſolicits Fo/eph 


to an amour, ibid. His refuſal makes her accuſe him to 


Potiphar, who ſends him into the king's priſon, 416. 


Potipherab, prince, or prieſt of On, his 2 married 


to Joſeph, 421. 5 
Priaps, or Phalli, columns, or pillars, of an extraordinary 


height, in the porch of the great goddeſs of Syria at : 
Hierapolis, 257. Twice a year a man went up to the 


top of them and remained there ſeven days, 263. 


Proteus, or Cetes, king of Egypt, 31. The fable of Pro- 


teus whence derived, 32. In his reign Paris, and Helen 
arrive in Egypt, t. Has a ſumptuous temple erected 


to him at Ad-mphis, ibid. Believed by ſome to be the 


Sethos of Manetho, the 25 bon of the poets, Homer” O Pro 
teus, Te. 31, (K). 


 Pſjammenitus, ſon of Amaſis, king of Egypt, 59. Is over-. 


thrown by Cambyſes, 60. Taken priſoner, loſes his king- 


dom, ibid. The particulars of his captivity, ibid. His 
death, . 


Fſammis, king of Egypt, dies i in an expedition againſt the 


Ethiopians, 48. 


Pſammitiebus, at firſt king of one of the 12 kingdoms into 


which Egypt was — 43. Occalion of his falling 2 
wi 
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with his collegues, ibid. Hires an army of Ieniants, Ca- 
rians, and Arabians, and reduces all Egypt, 44. He was 
of the tribe of Sas, and fon of Nechus, ibid. Gives great 
encouragement to the Greeks, ibid. His public buildings, 
ibid. Keeps an army of foreigners in pay, 45. For which 
the Egyptians, upwards of 200, ooo, deſert him, ibid. 
Opens the ports of Egypt to ſtrangers, ibid. Beſieges and 
takes Azotus in Syria, alter a ſiege of 29 years, ibid. Pre- 

vails upon the Scythians ready to pour themſelves into E- 
2 with 1 and entreaties, to march back, ibid. 

D 

Pſamm: che I king of Egypt, 8 A barbarous and inhu- 
man prince, ib. 4. ; 


Pſammuthis king of Egypt, 65. 


Pygmalion, king of Tyre, murders his uncle Sichæus, in 


hopes of ſeizing on his treaſures, but is diſappointed by 


his ſiſter Eliſa, the wife of Sichæus, 342. Said to have 


built the city of Carpaſia in the iſland of Cyprus, 344. 


Sends a rich donative to the temple of Hercules at Gades, 


ibid. 


Q 


\UAILS ſent to the Iſraelites, thought by ſome to 


have been locuſts, 540 (Q. 


R 
AAIMAH, or Rbegma, beſieged by Feab, and, after two 


ground, 107. 

Rachel, daughter to Laban, Jacob ſerves Laban fourteen 
years for her, 396. Marries her, ibid. Being long bar- 
ren, is at laſt brought to bed of a fon, whom ſhe calls Jo- 
ſeph, 399. Steals her father's gods, 401. See Teraphim. 
What induced her to it, ibid. (B). Brought to bed of 


Benjamin, 412. Dies and is buricd in the way to Ephrath, 
ibid, 


Raguel, the ſame as Fethro, 114, (F). 
| Rahab, ſpared in the deſtruction of Jericho, 174. 


| Rameſes, Moſes's dwelling-place in Egypt, 525. Not os 


threeſcore miles diſtant from the land of Canaan, ibid. 
Rebab, king or prince of Midian, 118. 


Rebekah, daughter of Bethuel the ſon of Nabor by Mi lab, 
376, (D). Given to Iſaac, 381. After having continued 


182 2 darren 


years ſiege, ſtormed, plundered, and laid level with the 
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barren above nineteen years brings forth two ſons, Eſau 
and Jacob, 384, & jeg. Favours Jacob, ibid. Procures 
IJſaac's bleſſing ior hun, 392, & ſeg. Sends him to Pa- 
aan- Aram, | 

8 more properly called the Arabian gulph, 130, (I). 
Called by the Hebrews, Yam Suf, the weedy or flaggy ſea; 
by the Arabians, Babr Alkolxum, or the ſea of Rolzum, a 
ſmall town at the northermoſt end of it, bid. Why cal- 
led the Erythrean or Red-ſea, ibid. The Erythrean or 


Rea-ſea of the antients is the Indian ocean of our day 55 
ibid. 


Nebob, the firſt ſole . of Zobab, 2 270. 


R atem, king of Midiax, 118. 
Rephaiim, men of a gigantic ſtature, placed i in Baſhan, where 
Oz, the laſt of their race, reigned, 161, (E). Thought 
by ſome to have been the Gephyræi, who followed Cadmus 


into Greece, ibid. 
Repbidim, the place where Meſes, by ſmiting the rock, made 


waters guſh out, 

Reuben, Jacob's firſt ſon by Leah, born, 307. What meant by 
the mandrakes he brought home, 3538, (T). His inceſt, 
412. Diſſuades his brethren from killing Joſepb, 414. 
' Defizns to ve him out of the pit, and ſend him home to 
his father: ibid. | 

Reuel and Jethro the ſame as, 117, (K). 

Rezin, lait king of Syria, 288. Enters into a league with 
_ Pekab king of Ifrael, againſt Abax king of Fudah, ibid. 

eg. Beſicges Avaz in Feraſalem without effect, ibid. 
Marches into Edom, and makes himſelf maſter of Elath, 

ibid. Where he plants a colony, which ſubſiſted many 
years after the ſubverſion of the kingdom of Syria, 289, 
& jeg. Invades the kingdom of Judah, and returns to 
| Damaſcus loaded with ſpoils, 290. Abaz ſtirs up Tiglath- 
pileſar, king of 4//yria, againſt him, who kills 4g and 
Carrics the inhabitants of Damaſcus away to Kir, ibid. 

Regen, firſt king of Damaſcus, revolts from Hadadezer, 


waoſe forces he commanded, 273. Seizes on Damaſcus, 
and founds that kingdom, 274. 


Rhalbathin, Phanice "fo called, 293. Etymology of the 


| word, ibid. (A). 


| Rhanidfinttns, See Rhemph1s. 


Ahern his, or Rhamy fetus, king of Egypt, 33- Builds the 
veliern portico to the temple of Vulcan, ibid. And a 
rreaſure-houſe, vihich is plundered by the architect's two 
lons, ibid. Said to have gone down to hell, 36. 


Rhinocatura, 
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Rhinecolura, a town built by Auiſanes king of Egypt, in the 
deſert between Syria and Egypt, 31, Why fo called, 
1018. | 


Rimmon, an idol of the Syrians, 255. Enn. of the 
word, ibid. (D). 

Riyan, king of Egypt, 72. In his reign, according to the 
oricntal writers, e was ſold into Egypt, ibid. 

Rad AAaſes's. See HAoſes. Stories of the Fews concerning 


it, 499. Turned into a ſerpent, ſwallows thuſe of the | 


mh ptians, * 


<A BB ACO, the E FEES breaks into E opt with a pow- 
E ertul army, and forces king Anyſis to fly fur ſhelter to the 
fens, 40. Thought to have been the So of ſcripture, ibid. 
Excited to the invaſion of Egypt by a dream, 41. Gives 
high proofs of his wiſdom and piety, ibid. His policy, 
1d. Retires of his own accord into his own country, 
ibid. 

Salatis, the firſt king ſet up in Egypt by the ds, * 

Salem, by Jaſep bus called Soiyma, and, according to him, 


founded oy Melchizedek, and called Jeruſalem, 169, (Q). 
Salem, a place near the city of Shechem, in the land of Ca- 


naan, where Jacob bought a piece of land from Hamor, 
408. Jacob builds an altar there, which he calls EI Elohe 


Iſrael, or the mighty God of Iſrael, 409. Very likely the 


ſame place where Abraham had built one, after his firſt 
coming into the land of Canaan, ibid. % 
Salt the valley , famed for the overthrow of the 2 domites 
there, 134- 
Samaria city of, beſieged by Ben-hadad king of Syri ia, and 
relieved by Ahab, 275. Again beſieged by the fame, but 
miraculouſly delivered when upon the PR of being taken, 
4293. 


| Samlah of Maſrehab, king of the Horites, I 37- In his reign 
it is probably thought, that Z/au came into the * 


called afterwards from him Edom, ibid. 

Sameſata, a chief city of Commagene, 233. 

Samſon, ſmitten with a damſel that dwelt at N 209. 
Propoſes a riddle to thirty young men appointed to wait 


on him, and kills thirty men of ¶ Nelon, whoſe garments 
he gives to the expoſitors of it, to make good his engage- 


ment, ibid. To revenge the affront of his father-in-law, 
ſends out three NESS "foxes with firebrands at their tails, 


and 
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1 
and conſumes all the ſtanding corn, 210. Delivered up 
bound to the Philiſtines by the men of Judah, ib. Breaks 
his cords, and kills a de of the Philiſtines with the 
Jaw-bone of an als, ibid. Is ſhut up in Gaza, but takes 
the city gates and carries them to Hebron, ibid, Betray- 
ed by Delilah, his hair cut off, his eyes put out, and con- 
demned to g. rind | in the oriſon-houlſe, 211. Kills hinſelf 
and many thoutands of the Phil [/tines by pulling down the 

| houſe, 211, (X), & 212. 

Sana, or Sa, king of Egypt, ſuppoſed to have built the city 
Sais, 71. 

Saph, ſon of Go. iath, ſlain by Sibbechai, 227. 

Sarah, paſſes for Abrabumꝰs ſiſter, 357. The king of Egypt 
ſmitten with her, thews an extraordinary kindneſs to Abra- 
ham, ibid. Taken from Abraham by Abimelech, king of 
the Philiſtines, but upon a viſion from heaven reſtored to 

him, 202. A ſon promiſed her, 371. Prevails upon A- 
braham to ſend away Hagar and Iſomael, 374, Firſt cal- 
led Sarai, but that name changed into Sarah, 366, (P). 


Etymology of both, * Her death, 377- I buried in 
the cave of Machpelah, 3 


' Sartamas, the Perſian g ET. ef Egypt, 63. 
Saſchis, king of Egypt, and the ſecond Hptian legil 


tor, 8. 


Saul, the ſon of Kiſh, defeats the Phil iftines at Michmoſh, 


219. Defeated by the Philiſtines, and killed, with his 
three ſons, 225. 


Seir mount, the Fate of Eſau, 127. 
| dar, a Horite, from him the mount and land of Seir had its 


name, 129. His deſcendants dukes in the land of Seer, 
while the deſcendants of t ſau governed, as dukes, the 
land of Edom, 137. 
Selah, or Petra, city of Edom, called by ſome the chief place 
of the Nabatæans, the capital of Arabia, &c. 132. Taken 
by Amaziah and called Joktheel, 145. 


Seleucia, a town in Seleucis, 133 


 Sefeftris, king of Egypt, 9. Whether the Seſac or  Shiſbak 


of ſcripture, ibid. (H). Whether the Pharaoh who pe- 
riſhed in the Red-ſea, ibid. His father gathers in all the 
boys in Egypt that were born on the ſame day with him, 
21. Subdues the Arabians, and the greateſt part of Afric, 
22. Undertakes to conquer the whole world, ibid. Di- 
vides Egypt into 36 nomes, ibid. Inſtitutes a military or- 
der, 23. Conquer Etbiopia, ibid. Inſtitutes the mari- 

time 


IN D E X. 
time claſs, or order, ibid. Over- runs Aſia, and ſome part 
of Europe, 24. Invades the Scythians, ibid. Suppoſed 
to have planted a colony in Colchis, ibid. His pillars and 
ſtatues, 25. Returns to Egypt, ibid. Is miraculouſ! 
delivered from the murderous deſigns of his brother, 26. 
His religious, civil, and military works, ibid. & ſeq. His 
inſolence, 28. Lays violent hands on himſelf, ibid. 
Seth, who intended by the children of Seth, in the prophefy 
of Balaam, 89, (N). | 
Sethon, prieſt and king of Egypt, 41. Obtains a ſignal and 
miraculous victory over the A/jrians, 42. A ſtatue erect- 
ed to him with a rat in one of his hands, in memory of 
the victory he obtained by their aſſiſtance, ibid. 


Shalmaneſer, king of Aſjyria, keeps Tyre beſieged for the 


ſpace of five years, but not able to reduce it, 244. 
Sbamgar delivers the [ſraelites from the yoke of the Phili- 
flines, 208. Kills 600 of them with an Ox-goad, ibid. 
___ This event not mentioned by Foſephus, ibid. (8). 
 Shaul of Rehoboth, king of the Horites, I 37. 


Sbechem, ſon of Hamor, deflowers Dinah the daughter of 


Jacob, 171. He and all his tribe conſent to be circumciſed 
to pacify Jacob, 172. But the third day are all cut off by 
Simeon and Levi, ibid. | | 
Shechem, the name of a city in the land of Canaan, 408. 
Shemeber, king of Zeboim in the vale of Siddim, routed by 
Chedorlaomer, 167. OR „„ 
Shepherds the irruption of into Egypt, 4, Sc. Believed to 
have been the Canaanites, 5, (B). Do their utmoſt to root 
out the native Egyptians, 4. Called Hyc/os, the etymo- 
logy of the word, bid. & ſeg. Held Egypt 511 years, 
ibid. Of what country, ibid. & (B). The time of their 
invaſion, ibid. Driven out of Egypt, 30. Build the city 
of 4 30. Some miſtake them for the Hraelites, 
ibid. (I). „„ 


Iheſbai, one of the three ſons of Anak, driven from Hebros 


by Caleb, 181. 


Shiloh what meant by, in Jacob's famous prophecy to Judah, 


the ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, &c. 441, (G). 
 Shimran king of, joins Jabin king of Hazor againſt the 7/- 


raelites, and is defeated, 178. 


Shiphrabh and Puah, the two chief Hebrew midwives, ſtrictly 


charged by Pharaoh to deſtroy all the males, 460. Re- 
proved by Pharaoh for their diſobedience, and rewarded by 
God for their picty, 470. Ee | 
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Shoath's cave, one of the ſtations in the pilgrimage from E- 


gypt to Mecca, why fo called, 122, (R). Formerly named 
Madyan, ibid. 


Shobach general of the Aſſyrian forces againſt David, is rout- 
ed and killed, 274. 

Shur and Kadeſh, the names of two deſerts, 372, & (V). 

Sichæus, a prieſt of Hercules, murdered by hie nephew Pyg 

malion king of Tyre, 342. 

Siddim vale of, its inhabitants invaded by Chedorlaomer kin 
of Elam, and reduced to pay tribute, 166. The five kings 
of Siddim rebel againſt Chedorlaomer, but their armies are 
routed, their people either killed, carried away captives, 
or obliged to fly to the mountains, 167. The wickedneſs 

of the inhabitants of this vale puniſhed with fire and brim- 
ſtone, 170. How this deftruction was effected, i614. (I ) 
See Pentapolis. 

Sidon the metropolis of Phenice, ſo called from Sidon the 
eldeſt ſon of Canaan, 295. Various opinions about the 
derivation of its name, ibid. (E). Its harbour deſcribed, ibid. 
Now called Seyde, 296. Antiquities to be feen there, 301. 

Series of its kings, 226. Hiſtory of its kings, 332. Be- 
trayed by Tennes king of the country, and by Mentor the 

| Rhadian, to Ochus king of Perſia, 334. Set on fire by 
the Sidonians, who conſume themſelves to the number of 
40,000, and their city, 335. Ochus ſells the aſhes of the 
burnt city for a great ſum of money, ibid. Rebuilt by 
ſuch of the citizens as had been abſent, 161d. The citi- 
zens readily ſubmit to Alexander, ibid. 


Si hon, the Amor ite, drives the Ammonites from their antient 


habitation, 101. Invades the children of Moa, and diſ- 
poſſeſſes them of their country on the other ſide Jordan 
and the Dead. ſca, 173. Refuſes Moſes a free paſſage 


through his country on his my to ns but is defeated 
with a fatal overthrow, ibid. 


Simeon, Jacob's ſecond ſon by Leah, born, 397. ; Kept by 


Jeſepb in Egypt, 423. Jacob's propheſy againſt the tribes 
of Simeon and Levi, 440. How fulfilled, 11d. (F). 
Si meonites utterly deſtroy and diſperſe the Amalekrtes, 1 56. 
Siſera, general of the armies of Fabin king of Canaan, 184. 


Routed by Deborah and Barak, 18 5. And killed by Jael, 
ibid. 


So, in ſeripture thought to be the ſame with alda, the 


Libiopian king of 7 gypt, 40. 


Sodom and Gomorrah taken and pillaged by 2 be 
of Elam, ty 167 7* 1 55 


Sephene, 


1 d * 


"Sophene Sce Zobab. 


Strato king of Sidon, 335. Deprived of his crown by Alex- 
ander, 336. A lewd prince, ibid. 

Strato king of Tyre, 347. How he was aſſumed to the 
throne, ibid. 


Stratonice built the famous temple of the great Syrian . 


deſs at Hierapolis, 260. Her ſtory with relation to Com- 
babus, ibid. & ſeg. 

Succoth, or booths, the place where Jacob ſtopped, after his 
interview with Eſau, 408. Afterwards a city, its ſitua- 


tion, ibid. The firſt encampment of the Iſraelites, on 


their departure from Egypt, 525. This different from 
that which Jacob called Succeth, when he came out of 
Meſopotamia, 528, (O). Called by TFoſephus Latopolis, 
ibid. Thought by many to be the country called Troglo- 
dytis by the Red-ſea, ibid. 

Suffetes, judges who governed Tyre for ſome years, 346. 
| Etymology of the word, ibid. (C). 

Syria, in Hebrew Aram, ſo named from Aram the youngeſt 
ſon of Shem, 232. Various opinions relating to the name 
of Syria, ibid. Its ſituation, 233. Its various diviſions, 
ibid. How divided under the Romans, 235. Its climate 


and fertility, ibid. Its rivers, ibid. Natural rarities, 236. 


And artificial, 239. 

Syriac, became a diſtinct tongue ſo early as the days of Ja- 
cob, 266. Common to Meſopotamia, Chaldza, and 4 %- 
ria, ibid. The Syriac character ſuppoſed to have been 
in uſe above 300 years before the birth of Chriſt, 25:9. 
Two forts of characters, the Eſtrangelo and Ebito, ibid. 
Syriac alphabet, 267. Was deſtitute of vowels till the 
end of the eighth century, ibid. Reſtored to it antient 
purity by James of Edeſſa, the firſt who wrote a Sy- 
riac grammar, ibid. The Syriac tranſlations of the 
Old and New Teſtament equal to any other whatſo- 
ever, ibid. 


| Syrians, the firſt who e Syria, deſcended partly from 


Shem, and partly from Ham, 253. Governed by heads of 


families, called kings, to the days of Saul, 254. And di- 
vided into ſeveral ſmall kingdoms, ibid. Were idolaters, 
but often changed their religion, 256, & ſeg. Their reli- 
gious cuſtoms and traditions, 255, & ſeg. Their temper, 
learning, arts, language, 265. Their trade, 267. The 
chronology of the antient Syrzans, 269, &c. The reigns 
of the antient King of Syria, 27 3» & ſeg. The kingdom of 
Yor. I. H hh Syria 
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N 


Syria aboliſhed, according to the hets, by Tiglath» 
pileſer king of Afhria, ane * * 
Srian goddeſs, her temple at Hierapolis, 257. Deſcription 
of this temple, the ſtatues, ſacred lake, oracle, c. ibid. & 
ſeq. Her different ſorts of prieſts, 260. Sacrifices, feſti- 
vals, ec. performed in her temple at Hierapolis, 261, & 


OG» 


$;rophenicians, who, 294, (B). 
T. 


TABERNACLE, made ad tht wp. at; the foot: of ment 
5 Sinai, 5 
Tabir. See 1 


Tables of the decalogue, Few fables lation to them, 561, 
(A). The ſtone, where the commandments were writ- 
ten, given to Maſes, ibid. How many they were, ibid. (A). 
Their ſhape, bigneſs, the matter they were made of, ibid. 
In what ſenſe written by the finger of Gon, ibid. Fa- 
bles of the Mobammedans touching this ſubject, 562, 

A). 
or the ſon of Hexion, king of Damaſcus, lives in 
peace and amity with the kings of Fudah, and [/racl, 


275. Thought by ſome to have been ſubject to the Egyp- 5 


tians, ibid. (B). 8 
Tachos, king of Egypt, 66. His . condall towards 
Ageſilaus king of Sparta, ibid. Marches out of Egypt to 
attack the Perſians in Phenice, ibid. In his abſence 
his ſubjects revolt, and oblige him to fly into Perſia, 
67. 


: * one of the three ſons of Anat, driven from Hebrew 


by Caleb, 181, (B). 
T king of Geſbur, 292. Dewid marries Maacah his 
daughter, 282. 


Tamar, Er's wile, is married to Onan. 416. 8 Ju- 


dah, and proves with child by him, 417. Condemned to 
be burnt, 418. But abſolved, 419. Brings forth twins, 
Pharez and Zarab, ibid. 
Taunus treacherouſly murdered by Pſammitichus I. king of 
Egypt, 64. 
Tabpenes, queen of E eypt, her ſiſter, given in marriage to 
the fugitive Hadad king of Edom, 142. 
Tartan, general of the A/jrians, takes Aſhaed from the Phi- 
liſtines, whom he reduces, 230. | 1 
| Tana, 


1 Dt . 


Teman, a city of Edom, mentioned for the wiſdom, and 


counſel of its inhabitants, 132. The country round it 
called Temani, of which was Eliphax one of Job's friends, 
ibid. 

Tennes king of Sidon, 333. In his reign the Sidonians and 
Phœnicians enter into a conſpiracy with Nectaucbes king 
of Egypt, and ſhake off the Perſian yoke, ibid. Joins 
Ochus king of Perſia againſt his own countrymen, and de- 
livers Sidon into his hands, 334. Is put to death by 
Ochus, 335 

Terah, father of Abraham, dies in Haran, 355. Diſicultics 

in the account of his age, id. (B). 

Teraphim what meant by in Hebrew, 402, (B). 

Tetragrammaton. See Febevab. 

Tetramneſtus, king of Sidon. 333. Aſſiſts Aer in his expe- 
pedition againſt Greece with Zoo gallies, ibid. Was one of 
the chief commanders of the Perſſan navy, ibid. 


Thammuz, or Adonis, ceremonies practiſed in his honour by 


the Phenicians, and their origin, 316, & ſeg. 
Thebes in Bæotia founded by Cadmus, and from him called 


Cadmea, 329. Enlarged by Amphion and Zethus, and by 


them called Thebes, in honour of T hebe their aunt, ibid. 
Theophilus of Edeſſa, chief aſtrologer to Khalif al Mobdi, 
| ſuppoſed to have introduced the uſe of vowels into the Sy- 
riac language, 267. . 
Timotheus, governor of the Ammonites, is often worſted by 
| udas Maccabeus, 109. 2 „ 5 
Tobiab, called the ſervant, at the head of the Arabians, 
Moabites and Samaritans, endeavours to prevent the re— 
building the temple of Feru/alem, 109. > 
Toi, called by Foſephus Thenus, king of Hamat“ in Syria, 
291, & (K). Delivered by David from being ſubdued by 
Hadadezer king of Zebah, ſends his fon Foram with a 
_ coſtly preſent to him. ibid. 


Tripoli, city of Pbænice, derived its origin from the joint 


contribution of Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus, 299. At fiit 
three diſtin& cities, at a furlong diſtance from each other, 
and inhabited by three diſtinct colonies, ibi. 


Tulis, king of Egypt, 72. In his reign Abraham, according 


to the orientals, came into Egypt, ibid. 
Tyre, a city of Phenice, its fituation, 296. Ought to be 
diſtinguiſhed into three different cities in order of time, 
viz. Pale-Tyrus, or Old Tyre, on the contine it, Tyre on 


the iſland, and Tyre on the Peninſula, 296. Called allo 


H hh 2 Sar, 
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Sor, and Sarra by the Latins, ibid. The etymology 
name, ibid. & (I). Four different places in Phonics = 
ing the ſame name, ibid. (K). Tyre on the iſland, and 
old Tyre on the main, conſidered but as one city, 297, (M). 
Its walls 150 foot high, 298. Belieged by Shalmaneſer 
king of Mria, 344. The fiege raiſed, 345. Beſieged, 
taken after a 13 years ſiege, and razed by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, ibid. The inhabitants retreat to the ifland, and 
build a new city 346. The royal dignity changed into 
that of temporary magiſtrates, called Sufetes, or judges, 
ibid. The royal dignity reſtored, ibid. The memo- 
rable ſiege and reduction of that city by Alexander the 
Great, 348. The city burnt down to the ground, and 
the inhabitants either put to the ſword, or enſlaved by the 
conqueror, 352. The city repeopled by Alexander, and 
Axelmic reſtored to the throne, ibid. Now called Sur, 
298. Its preſent abandoned ſituation, ibid. (O). Deſcrip- 
tion of the city and its parts, 296, & 297, (N). Antiquities 
to be ſeen there, 301, & ſeg. Particularly the wells, 
or ciſterns, called by the Turks Roſelayne, commonly * 
lomon's ciſterns, or wells, ibid. Series of the kings and 
judges of Tyre, 327. Hiſtory of its kings, 337, & /egq. 
Tyrians diſperſe, with 12 veſſels, the mighty fleet of the 
Aſſyrians, 344. Hold out a five years F iege againſt Shal- 
maneſer king of Aſſyria, 345. Tributary to the Aſyri- 
ans tor ſeventy years, 346. All murdered in one night- 
by their ſlaves, except St ate, who was aſſumed to the 


crown, 347. 


U. 


L E Us, king of Egypt, 8. Some aſcribe to him 


the building of Memphis, ibid. Tranſlates the imperial 
ſeat from Thebes to Memphis, ibid. Thought by Sir 17 
ſaac Newton to be Meris, ibid. (E). 


US, the country of Fob, lying towards Edom, 132. U, the 


land of, or the place where 7ob dwelt, thought to have 
been the city of A/taroth Kernaim, on the other ide For- 
dan, 483. 


Daria, king of Judah, diſmantles Gath, * and Aſb- 5 


ded, cities of the Philiſtines, and builds ſtrong towns a- 
mong them, to keep them in ſubjection, 230. 


IND E X 


W. 


WAL ID, the firſt king of Egypt, of the race of Amalel, 


72. Takes the ſurname of Pharaoh, which, in the 
0 My ſignifies king, ibid. 
Wali d the ſecond, * up 


3 
Wall built by Seſe tris to prevent the incurſions of the Syri- 
ans and Arabians into Egypt, 27. 


Maters turned into blood by Moſes, 511. 


[1 — : 


Z. 


74 LMUNNA wages a cruel war againſt the Fews, 
at the head of the Midianites, Amalekites, and Arabians, 
120. Defeated by Gideon, and killed, 121 & 122. 
Zamzummims, people of a gigantic race, the antient in- 
| habitants of Ammonitts, driven out by the Ammonites, 
97. 


Zaphir, My ſes's rod, ſo called by the Jews, 499, (Z). 
Their ſtories concerning it, ibid. 


Zebah heads the Midianites, Amalekites, and Arabians againſt 


the Jews, and wages a crucl war, 120. Defeated by Gi- 

deon, and killed, 121 & 122. 

Zebulun, Jacob's ſixth ſon by TOA born, 399. Jacob's 

bleſſing to him, 443. His lot anſwered exactly to Jacob's 

propheſy, ibid. (I). 

Zeeb, prince of Midian, killed by the E phraimites, 121. 

Zierab, ſuppoſed to be the father of Fob, 482 

Zeus Belus, or Baal, one of the Phœnician deities, 305. 

Zidan. See Sidon. 


Zi lag, the abode of David, taken and burnt by the Amale- 
kites, 155. 


Zilpah, Leah's maid, bears Faceb two 3 Gad and Aber, 


23098. 
Zipporah, Jethro 8 daughter, and wife of Moſes, 115. 
Falls out with her huſband about circumciſing their child, 


and is by him ſent home to her relations, ibid. Maſes 


is reconciled to her, 116. Why called by Miriam and 
Aaron a Cuſbite or Ethiepian, 498, (Y). The cauſe of 


her falling out with — Moſes's iter, ibid. Cir- 


cumciſes 


poſed to be the Pharaoh of Moſes, 


eumciſes her child, 504. Comes to Moſes with her two 
children, and her father Jethro, 547. 
Toar king of, defeated by Chedorlaomer, 167. 
Fobah, kingdom of, in Syria, 254. The kingdom of Da- 
maſcus roſe upon its ruins, 255- The chronology of its 
Kings, 270. Called alfo _— ibid. 
Zur, king of Midian, 118. Sends his own daughter among 
the reft to debauch the 7ſraelites, 119. 


